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ADVEimSBMENT. 

The  pie'ient  edition  of  The  Friend  comprises  all  the  correc- 
tions, and  most  of  the  notes,  found  in  the  author's  handwriting 
m  An  mteileaved  copy  of  the  work,  bequeathed  by  him  to  his 
diiughter-in-law.  The  Editor  has  revised  the  text  with  as  much 
caie  as  circumstances  would  permit,  and  has  added  a  preliminary 
sketch  of  the  plan  and  details  of  the  whole,  with  an  appendix,  con- 
taining several  passages,  parts  of  the  scattered  essays  originally 
published  in  1809,  and  omitted  in  the  recast  of  the  work  in  1818, 
but  which  seem  worthy  of  separate  preservation.  It  is  earnestly 
hoped  that  what  has  thus  been  done  may  further  the  more  general 
acceptance  of  a  work,  which,  with  all  its  imperfections,  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  vigorous  of  Mr.  Coleridge's  compositions  ;  and  which,  if 
it  had  contained  nothing  but  the  essays,  in  the  first  volume,  on 
the  duty  and  conditions  of  communicating  truth,  and  those  in 
the  third,  on  the  principles  of  scientific  method,  with  the  recon- 
cilement of  the  Platonic  and  Baconian  processes  of  investigation, 
would  still,  as  the  Editor  conceives,  have  constituted  one  of  the 
most  signal  benefits  conferred  in  this  age  on  the  cause  of  morals 
and  sound  philosophy. 
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OBJECT  AND  PIAN  OF  THE  WORK. 


The  Friend  consists  of  a  methodical  series  ol'  essays,  the  prin- 
cipal purpose  of  which,  is  to  assist  the  mind  in  the  formation  for 
iteelf  of  sound,  and  therefore  permanent  M\d  universal,  principlea 
ia  regard  to  the  investigation,  perception,  and  retention  of  truth, 
in  what  direction  soever  it  may  be  pursued  ;  but  pre-eminently 
with  reference  to  the  three  groat  relations  in  whieh  ive  are  placed 
in  this  world, — as  citizens  to  the  state,  as  men  to  out  neighbors, 
and  as  creatures  to  our  Creator, — in  other  words,  to  politics,  to 
morals,  and  to  religion.  The  author  does  not  exhibit  any  perfect 
scheme  of  action  or  system  of  belief  in  any  one  of  these  relations ; 
and  that  he  has  not  done  so,  nor  meant  to  do  so,  are  points  which 
must  be  borne  in  mind  by  every  reader  who  would  understand 
and  fairly  appreciate  the  work.  For  its  scope  is  to  prepare  and 
discipline  the  student's  moral  and  intellectual  being, — not  to  pro- 
pound dogmas  or  theories  for  his  adoption.  JThe  book  is  not  the 
plan  of  a  palace,  but  a  manual  of  the  rules  of  architecture.  It 
is  a  ngoTialSevfia. — something  to  set  the  raind  in  a  state  of 
pure  recipiency  for  the  specific  truths  of  philosophy,  and  to  arm 
its  faculties  with  power  to  recognize  and  endure  their  presence. 

In  pursuing,  however,  this  main  design,  the  author  has  exam- 
ined with  more  or  less  minnteness  many  particular  systems  and 
codes  of  opinion  lying  in  his  way  ;  and  in  stating  the  grounda  of 
his  rejection  of  some,  and  entire  or  partial  admission  of  others  of 
them,  he  has  in  effect  expressed  his  own  convictions  upon  several 
of  the  most  important  questions,  yet  disputed  in  moral  and  politi- 
cal philosophy.  But  it  is  not  so  much  to  any  given  conclusion 
so  expressed  that  the  reader's  attention  seems  to  be  invited,  as  to 
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viii  OBJECT   AND   PLAN    OF   THE    WORK. 

the  reasoning  Ibunded  on  principles  of  universal  application,  by 
■whioh.  Buch  conclusion  has  been.  eTolved; — the  primary  aiid  pre- 
vailing aim  tliioughout  the  work  being,  as  well  under  the  forms 
of  criticism,  biography,  local  description,  or  personal  anecdote,  as 
of  direct  moral,  political,  or  metaphysical  diequisition,  to  lay  down 
and  illustrate  certain  fundamentaJ  distinctions  and  rules  of  jnt«l- 
I  tual  act  on  which  if  well  groundsd  and  thoroughly  taken  up 
i  appropriated  ■«  11  g  ve  to  every  one  the  y ower  of  working  out, 
iei  any  circumstanccfi,  the  conclusions  of  truth  for  himself. 
I  he  name  fron,  time  to  time  started  and  run  down  may  be  rich 
di  d  ciuious  but  still  it  the  end  of  the  day  it  is  the  chase  iteelf, 
the  quickened  eye,  the  lengthened  breath,  the  firmer  nerve,  that 
must  ever  be  the  huntsman's  best  reward. 

The  Friend  is  divided  inte  two  main  sections ;  the  first  com- 
prising a  discussion  of  the  principles  of  polltii^al  knowledge  the 
second  treating  of  the  grounds  of  morals  and  lebgion  ind  leveal 
ing  the  systematic  diisciphne  of  mind  lequisite  tor  a  tiue  unler- 
standing  of  the  f,ame  To  these  is  piefi\.ed  i  geneial  mtioduc- 
tion,  for  the  greater  part  devoted  to  i  statement  of  the  duf  j  of 
communicating  the  truth  and  of  the  conditionb  undei  which  it 
may  be  coirmiuni(,a1ed  safely  and  thiee  seveial  collectiona  of 
essays,  in  some  degree  miscellaneous  and  called  Landing  Places — 
interposed  in  diffLient  places  foi  amusement  letrtspect  and  prep- 
aration— complete  the  work. 
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The  following  syuoptical  view  of  the  plan  and  contents  of  "  The 
Friend"  may  prove  UBeful  to  those  who  read  the  wort  for  the 
first  time  in  the  present  edition. 
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*FinEfn) !  were  an  author  privileged  to  name  his  own  judge, 
— ia  addition  to  moral  and  intellectual  competence  1  sliould  look 
round  for  some  man,  whose  knowledge  and  opinions  had  for  the 
greater  part  been  acquired  experimentally ;  and  the  practical 
habits  of  whose  life  had  put  him  on  his  guard  with  respect  to  all 
speculative  reasoning,  without  rendering  him  insensible  to  the 
desira-Weness  of  principles  more  secure  than  the  shLftuig  rules  and 
theories  generalized  fcoia  observations  merely  empirical,  or  un- 
conscious in  how  many  departments  of  knowledge,  and  with  how 
large  a  portion  even  of  professional  men,  such  principles  are  still 
a  dedderatu/m.  I  would  select,  too,  one  who  felt  kindly,  nay, 
even  partially,  toward  mi^ ,  but  one  whose  partiality  had  its 
strongest  foundations  in  hope  and  more  prospective  than  retw- 
epective  would  make  him  quicK  sighted  in  the  detection,  and  un- 
reserved in  the  esposme  of  the  deficiencies  and  defects  of  each 
present  work,  in  the  aaticipition  ot  a  more  developed  future.  In 
you,  honored  friend  '  I  have  found  all  these  requisites  combined 
and  realized :  and  the  impioveraent,  which  these  essays  have 
derived  from  your  judgment  and  judicious  suggestioi^,  would,  of 
itself,  have  justified  me  in  accompanying  them  with  a  public  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  same.  But  knowing,  as  jou  can  not  but 
know,  that  I  owe  in  great  measure  the  power  of  having  written 
at  all  to  your  medical  skill,  and  to  the  characteristic  good  sense 
which  directed  its  exertion  in  my  behalf;  and  whatever  I  may 

"  Dedication  to  tlio  Bpoond  etiitinn,— Sil 
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have  written  in  iappier  vein  to  the  influence  of  your  society  and 
to  the  daily  proofs  of  your  disinterested  attachment ; — knowing, 
too,  in  how  entire  a  sympathy  with  your  feelings  in  this  respect 
the  pirtner  of  yoni  name  has  hlended  the  affectionate  regar  Is  ot 
a  Mitel  or  daughter  with  almost  a  mother's  watc!  ful  ^nd  u 
we^ne  i  "Mhcitudeh  alike  for  mj  health,  interest,  and  tia  q  illity 
— lou  imll  not   I  till  1   le  pained, — you  ought  not,  I  am  sue  to 

bPSUll     I'^L.i—thlt 
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ESSAY   I. 

Orede  mihi,  mm  est  jmrtia  jukcus,  pollkeri  opem  decertaTUilms,  eonHlitim 
Mnin,  lameii  ccena,  spsm  d^eetii,  Tefrigeriam  ficsia.  Magna  guidem  him 
BiMii,  ffijiaiii;  parva,  ^  promiUaniar.  Venimi  ego  mm  torn.  aliU  legem  pa- 
nam,  quota  legem  vobis  mete  propnee  mentii  expoiuim  ;  guoro  qui  prdhmerit, 
teneal;  cut  non  placuerit,  a^idat.  Optarem,fateor,  talis  esse,  gui  prodesse 
poasejn  qmmt  pluriniis.  PFrr^aaoB.     J)e  vita  solita^'ia.^ 

Beliere  me,  it  requires  no  little  eonfldenoe,  to  promise  heip  to  the  staig- 
gling,  eoimeel  to  tbe  doubtful,  liglit  to  the  blind,  hope  to  the  despondent, 
refreshment  to  the  weai'j-.  These  are  indeed  gi-eat  things,  if  they  be  aa- 
oomplished  ;  trifiea  if  they  exist  but  ia  a  promiBe.  I,  however,  aim  not  bo 
mudi  to  pr«soribe  a  law  for  others,  as  to  set  forth  the  law  of  my  own 
mind  ]  which  let  the  m™,  wlio  shall  baye  approved  of  it,  abide  by ;  and 
let  bira,  to  whom  it  ahaU  appear  not  i-essonable,  r^eot  it.  It  ia  my  ear- 
neat  wish,  I  ooufeas,  to  employ  my  understanding  and  acquirements  in  that 
mode  and  direoMon,  in  which  I  may  be  raiabied  to  benefit  the  largest  num- 
ber possible  of  my  fellow-oreatnres. 

Antecedently  lo  all  history,  and  long  glimmering  through  it 
aa  a,  holy  tradition.,  there  presents  itself  to  our  imagination  an 
indefinite  period,  dateless  as  eternity  ;  a,  state  rather  than  a  time. 
For  even  the  sense  of  succession  is  lost  in  the   uniformity  of  the 

It  was  toward  the  close  of  this  golden  age  (the  memory  of 
which  the  self-dissatisfied  race  of  men  have  everywhere  pre- 
served and  cherished)  when  conscience  acted  in  man  with  the 
ease  and  uniformity  of  instinct  ;  when  labor  was  a  Bweet  namo 
for  the  activity  of  sane  minds  in  healthful  bodies,  and  all  enjoyed 

"  Lib.  I,  tract.  It.  o,  i.  Some  olausea  in  the  original  are  omitted,  and 
one  or  two  ohai^eB  of  words  have  been  made,  by  the  Author,  in  this  quota- 
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1  the  bounteous  harvest  produced,  and  gathered  in,  by 
a  effort ;  when  there  existed  in  the  sexes,  and  in  the  in- 
dividuals of  each  sex,  just  variety  enough  fe  permit  and.  eall 
forth  the  gentle  restlessness  and  final  union  of  chaste  love  and 
individual  attachment,  each  seeking  and  finding  the  teloved  one 
by  the  natural  afiinity  of  their  beings ;  when  the  dread  Sov- 
ereign of  the  universe  was  known  only  as  the  universal  parent, 
no  akar  hut  the  pure  heart,  and  thanksgiving  and  gratefiil  love 
the  sole  sacrifice. 

In  this  blest  age  of  dignified  innocence,  one  of  their  honored 
elders,  whose  absence  they  were  beginning  to  notice,  entered 
with  hurrying  steps  the  place  of  their  common  asBemblage  at 
noon,  and  instantly  attracted  the  general  attention  and  wonder 
by  the  perturbation  of  his  gestures,  and  by  a  strange  trouble  both 
in  his  eyes  and  over  his  whole  countenance.  After  a  short  but 
deep  silence,  when  the  first  buzz  of  varied  inquiry  was  becoming 
audible,  the  old  man  moved  toward  a  small  eminence,  and  hav- 
ing ascended  it,  he  thus  addressed  the  hushed  and  listening  com- 
pany : — 

"  In  the  warmth  of  the  approaching  mid-day,  as  I  was  repos- 
ing in  the  vast  cavern,  out  of  which,  from  its  northern  portal, 
issues  the  river  that  winds  through  our  vale^  a  voice  powerfiil, 
yet  not  from  its  loudness,  suddenly  hailed  me.  Guided  by  my 
ear,  I  looked  toward  the  supposed  place  of  the  sound  for  some 
form,  from  which  it  had  proceeded.  I  beheld  nothing  but  the 
glimmering  walls  of  the  cavern.  Again,  as  I  was  turning  round, 
the  same  voice  hailed  me  :  and  whithersoever  I  turned  m.y  iace, 
thence  did  the  voice  seem  to  proceed.  I  stood  still,  therefore, 
and  iu  reverence  awaited  its  continuation.  '  Soj  ourner  of  earth  !' 
(these  were  its  words)  '  hasten  to  the  meeting  of  thy  brethren, 
and  the  words  which  thou  now  hearest,  the  same  do  thou  repeat 
unto  them.  On  the  thirtieth  mom  ftom  the  morrow's  sunriaing, 
and  during  the  space  of  thrice  three  days  and  thrice  three  nights, 
a  thick  cloud  will  cover  the  sky,  and  a  heavy  rain  fall  on  the 
earth.  G-o  ye  therefore,  ere  the  thirtieth  sun  arise,  retreat  to  the 
cavern  of  the  river,  and  there  abide,  tUI  the  clouds  have  passed 
away,  and  the  rain  he  over  and  gone.  For  know  ye  of  a  cer- 
tainty that  whomever  that  rain  wetteth,  on  him,  yea,  on  him 
and  on  his  children's  children  will  fall — the  spirit  of  madness.' 
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Yes  I  madness  was  the  word  of  the  voipe  :  -^what  this  he,  I  know 
not  !  But  at  the  soimd  of  the  word  tre'mhling  came  upon  me, 
and  a  feeling  which  I  would  not  have  had ;  and  I  remained 
even  as  ye  heheld  and  now  behold  me." 

The  old  man  ended,  and  retired.  Confused  nmrmnrs  suc- 
ceeded, and  wonder,  and  doubt.  Day  followed  day,  aiid  every 
day  hrought  with  it  a  dimiaution  of  the  ^we  mipre=sed  They 
could  attach  no  image,  no  remerahered  sentitions  to  the  threat 
The  ominous  mom  arrived,  the  prophet  had  retiied  to  the  ap 
pointed  cavern,  and  there  remained  done  durmg  the  appointed 
time.  On  the  tenth  morning  he  emerged  irom  his  place  of 
shelter,  and  sought  his  friends  ind  hitthren  But  alas  '  how 
affiighttiil  the  change  !  Instead  of  the  common  children  of  one 
great  family,  working  toward  the  same  aim  by  reason,  even  as 
the  bees  in  their  hives  by  instinct,  he  looked  and  beheld,  here  a 
miserable  wretch  watching  over  a  heap  of  hard  and  mnutritious 
email  substances,  which  he  had  dug  out  of  the  earth,  at  the  cost 
of  mangled  limbs  and  exhausted  faculties.  This  he  appeared  to 
■worship,  at  this  he  gazed,  even  as  the  youths  of  the  vale  had 
been  accustomed  to  gaze  at  their  chosen  virgins  in  the  first  sea- 
son of  their  choice.  There  he  saw  a  former  companion  speeding 
on  and  panting  after  a  butterfly,  or  a  withered  leaf  whirling  on- 
ward in  the  breeze  ;  and  another  with  pale  and  distorted  coun- 
tenance following  close  behind,  and  still  stretching  forth  a  dagger 
to  stab  his  precursor  in  the  back.  In  another  place  he  obseiTed 
a  whole  troop  of  his  fellow-men  famished  and  in  fetters,  yet  led 
by  one  of  their  brethren  who  had  enslaved  them,  and  pressing 
furiously  onward,  in  the  hope  of  famishing  and  enslaving  another 
troop  moving  in  an  opposite  direction.  For  the  first  time,  the 
prophet  missed  his  accustomed  power  of  distinguishing  between 
his  dreams  and  his  waking  perceptions.  He  st«od  gazing  and 
motionless,  when  several  of  the  race  gathered  around  him,  and 
inquired  of  each  other,  Who  is  this  man  ?  how  strangely  he 
looks  !  how  wild  ! — a  worthless  idler  I  exclaims  one  r  assuredly, 
a  very  dangerous  madman !  cries  a  second.  In  short,  from 
words  they  proceeded  to  violence  :  till  harassed,  endangered, 
solitary  in  a  world  of  forms  Uke  his  own,  without  sympathy, 
without  object  of  love,  he  at  length  espied  in  some  foss  or  fiirrow 
a  quantity  of  the  maddening  water  still  unevaporated,  and  ut- 
tering the  last  words  of  reason,  It  is  in  vain  to  ije  sahe  in  a 
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;n,  plunged  and  rolled  himself  in  tie  liquid 
poison,  and  came  out  as  mad  as,  and  not  more  wretched  than, 
his  neighbors  and  acquaintances. 

Ths  plan  of  The  Priead  is  comprised  in  the  motto  to  this  es- 
say. This  tale  or  allegory  seems  to  me  to  contain  the  olgeo- 
tions  to  its  practicability  in  all  their  strength.  Eitlier,  says 
the  skeptic,  you  are  the  blind  offering  to  lead  the  blind,  or  you 
are  tallcing  tlie  language  of  sight  to  those  who  do  not  possess 
the  sense  of  seeing.  If  you  mean  to  be  read,  try  to  entertain, 
and  do  not  pretend  to  instruct.  To  such  objections  it  would  be 
amply  sufficient,  on  my  system  of  faith,  to  answer,  that  we  are 
not  all  hhnd,  but  all  subject  to  distempers  of  the  mental  sight, 
differing  in  kind  and  in  degree  ;  that  though  all  men  are  in 
error,  they  are  not  all  in  the  same  error,  nor  at  the  same  time  ; 
and  that  each,  therefore,  may  possibly  heal  the  otlier,  even  bm 
two  or  more  physicians,  all  diseased  in  their  general  health,  yet 
under  the  immediate  action  of  the  disease  on  different  days, 
may  remove  or  alleviate  the  complaints  of  each  other.  But  in 
respect  to  the  entertainingness  of  moral  writinga,  if  in  entertain- 
ment be  iucladed  whatever  de%hts  the  imagination  or  affects 
the  generous  passions,  so  far  from  rejecting  such  a  mean  of  per- 
suading the  human  soul,  my  very  sj^tem  compels  me  to  defend 
not  only  the  propriety,  but  the  absolute  necessity,  of  adopting  it, 
if  we  really  intend  to  render  our  fellow-creatures  better  or  wiser. 

But  it  is  with  dullness  as  with  obscurity.  It  may  he  positive, 
and  the  author's  fault ;  but  it  may  likewise  be  relative,  and  if 
the  author  has  presented  his  hill  of  fare  at  the  portal,  the  readei 
has  himself  only  to  blame.  The  main  question  then  is,  of  what 
class  are  the  persons  to  be  entertained  ? — "  One  of  the  later  school 
of  the  Grecians  (says  Lord  Bacon)  examineth  the  matter,  and  is 
at  a  stand  to  think  what  should  be  in  it  that  men  should  love 
lies,  where  neither  they  make  for  pleasure,  as  with  poets  ;  nor 
for  advantage,  as  with  the  merchant ;  but  for  the  lie's  sake. 
But  I  can  not  tell :  this  same  truth  is  a  naked  and  open  daylight, 
that  doth  not  show  the  masques  and  mummeries  and  triumphs 
of  the  world  half  so  stately  and  daintily,  as  candle-lights.  Truth 
may  perhaps  come  to  the  price  of  a  pearl,  that  showeth  best  by 
day  ;  but  it  will  not  rise  to  the  price  of  a  diamond  or  carbuncle, 
that  showeth  best  in  varied  lights,  A  mixture  of  a  lie  doth  ever 
add  pleasure.     Doth  any  man  doubt,  that  if  there  were  taken 
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firom  ra  1  a  1 1  ids  vain  opimons,  flattering  hopes,  false  valua- 
tions mag  nat  oi  a  aa  one  would,  and  tke  like,  but  it  would  leave 
the  ini  ids  of  a  numher  of  men,  poor  shrunien  things,  full  of 
melancholy  and  indisposition,  and  unpleasing  to  themselveB  ?"* 

A  nelancholj  a  too  general,  but  not,  I  trust,  a  universal 
truth  — at  d  eve  i  where  it  does  apply,  yet  in  many  instances 
not  irrcmediahle  Such  at  least  must  have  been  my  persuaaoa ;  or 
the  piesent  volume"  must  have  been  wittingly  written  to  no-pur- 
pose If  I  believed  our  nature  fettered  to  all  this  wretchedness 
of  head  and  heart  by  an  absolute  and  innate  necessity,  at  least 
by  a  necessity  which  no  human  power,  no  eiForts  of  reason  or 
eloquence,  could  remove '  or  lessen ;  I  should  deem  it  even  pre- 
sumptuous to  lim  at  other  or  higher  object  than  that  of  amusing 
a  small  port  on  of  the  lead  ng  p  bb 

And  why  not  Tihisperti  woildlv  p  idence  To  amuse,  though 
only  to  amuse  oui  v  Bitors  s  ■«  don  aa  well  as  good-nature, 
where  it  is  pres  mpt  to  attempt  the  amendment.  And 
truly  it  would  be  nost  conven  e  it  to  i  e  i  espects  of  no  trifling 
importance,  f  I  co  Id  po  -s  ade  n  yaelt  o  taJ  e  the  advice.  Ba- 
leased  by  these  principles  from  all  moral  obligation,  and  ambi- 
tious of  procuring  pastime  and  self-obhvion  for  a  race,  which 
could  have  noliiing  noble  to  rememher,  nothing  desirable  to  an- 
ticipate, I  might  aspire  even  to  the  praise  of  the  critics  and 
dilettanti  of  the  higher  circles  of  society  ;  of  some  trusty  guide 
of  blind  fashion  ;  some  pleasant  analyst  of  taste,  as  it  exists  both 
in  the  palate  and  the  soul ;  some  living  gauge  and  mete-wand 
of  past  and  present  genius.  But  alas  !  my  former  studies  would 
still  have  left  a  wrong  bias  1  If  instead  of  perplexing  my  com- 
mon sense  with  the  flights  of  Plato,  and  of  stiffening  over  the 
meditations  of  the  imperial  Stoic,  I  had  been  laboring  to  imbibe 
the  gay  spirit  of  a  Oasti,  or  had  employed  my  erudition,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  favored  few,  in  elncidating  the  interesting  deformi- 
ties of  ancient  Greece  and  India,  what  might  I  not  have  hoped 
from  the  suffrage  of  those,  who  turn  in  wearine^  fiwm  the  Para- 
dise Lost,  because  compared  with  the  prurient  heroes  and  gro- 
tesque nionsters  of  Italian  romance,  or  even  with  the  narrative 
dialogues  of  the  melodious  Metaatasio,  that  adventurous  song, 
Wliieli  jnBtifies  tte  ways  of  God  to  man, — 
'  Essaja,  I.  Of  Truth,— £d 
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has*  been  found  a  poor      b  &   in    li,  a  most  inapt 

medicine  for   an  occaai  t>  w    !     For,  as  hatli 

been  decided,  to  fill  up  p  n  y  b  m  tvals  of  fashion- 
able pleasures,  and  abo  11  h  n  w  ay  he  dusky  gnome 
of  ennm,  is  the  chief  d  app  p  b  of  the  poet  and 
the  novehst !  This  d  y  ifulhll  d  Ap  wj]  have  lavished 
his  best  gifts  in  vain  ,  and  Urama  henceforth  must  he  content 
to  inspire  astronomers  alone,  and  leave  the  sons  of  verse  to  more 
amusing  patronesses.  And  yet — and  yet — but  it  will  be  time  to  ■ 
be  serious,  when  my  visitors  have  sat  down. 
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Sie  oportet  ad  Kbrwk,  preseriim  miscetiaaei  generis,  Ugendian  accedere  Isf 
iorem,  ul  solet  ad  jmnvinfunt  aonusva  <Ai>U.i4. ,  Ooavivaior  annititar  ontni^ua 
aatisfacere :  et  tamen  it  qiad  apptmiititr,  qved  kujus  aul  iltiua  palalo  turn 
respomkat,  et  hie  et  ills  urbane  dissiamlaiit,  et  alia  fercula  probant,  ne  qvid 
eojtlrisiniiiMitiivatoretH,  -Qaii  ertim  ana  eonvivam /erai,  ^«i  taniian-KiK 
ammo  seniat  ad  meatam,  ttt  earpeni  qius  apponanUi;  ^lec  veacatur  ipte,  nee 
alios  veaei  sinat !  Et  taanxn  Me  qaoqae  reperiae  indviUores,  gtii  palam,  gm 
sine  Jine  damtient  ae  laeerent  opus,  q«od  aunyuam  lefferint,  AH  hoc  plua- 
gfiam  sycophaniAciim,  asl  damtiare  quod  neacids.  Boasuhb. 

A  reader  should  sit  doym  to  a  book,  e^eoially  of  the  misceUaneoua  kind, 
as  a  well-behayed  yisitor  docH  to  a  banquet,  The  master  of  the  fetet  exerts 
himself  to  satisfy  all  Ids  guests;  but  if  after  all  his  care  and  pains  Here 
should  still  be  sometMng  or  other,  put  on  the  table  that  does  not  suit  tiiis 
or  that  persgn's  taste,  they  politely  pass  it  over  -without  notidog  the  oir- 
cumataiics,  and  eonunend  other  dishes,  that  thej  may  not  distress  their,  kind 
host,  or  throw  any  d^np  on  his  spirita.  For  who  could  tolerate  a  guest 
that  accepted  an  invitation  to  your  table  ■with  no  other  purpose  but  that  of 
finding  laolt  with  eTory  thing  put  before  tdm,  aeitiber  eating  hiroselt  nor 
suffering  others  to  eat  in  comfort.  And  yet  you  may  fell  in  with  a  still 
worse  sot  than  even  these,  with,  ohorls  that  in  all  OMnpanies  and  without 
stop  or  st*y,  will  condemn  and  pull  to  pieces  a  work  which  they  have  never 
read.  But  this  sinlis  below  the  baseness  of  an  informer,  yea,  though  he 
were  a  false  witness  to  boot  I  The  man,  who  abuses  a  thing  of  which  he  is 
utterly  ^oraat,  unites  the  iniamy  of  both-— and  in  addition  to  this,  makes 
himself  the  pander  and  sycophant  of  bis  own  and  other  men's  envy  and  ma- 
lignity. 

The  muaioittn  may  tune  his  instrument  in  private,  ere  his 
utidieace  have  yet  aSBemfaled  ;  the  a,rchitect  conceals  the  founda- 
ti'in  of  his  building  beneath  the  supeistructure.  But  an  author's 
iiarp  must  be  tuned  in  the  hearing  of  those,  -who  are  to  "under- 
stand its  after-harmonies ;  the  foundation  stones  of  his  edifice 
must  lie, open  to  commoa  viev>  or  his  iriends  ■will  hesitate  to 
trust  themselves  heneath  the  roof. 

From  periodical  litera.tute  the  general  reader  deems  himself 
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entitled  to  expect  amusement,  and  some  degree  of  infonnatioii, 
and  if  the  writer  can  convey  aay  instruction  at  the  same  time, 
and  ■without  demanding  any  additional  thought  (as  the  Irishman, 
in  the  hackneyed  jest,  is  said  to  have  passed  off  a  light  guinea 
between  two  good  hal^ence),  this  supererogatory  merit  will  not 
perhaps  be  tajken  amiss.  Now  amusement  in  and  for  itself  may 
be  afforded  by  the  gratification  either,  of  the  ciiriosity  or  of  the 
passions.  I  iise  the  former  word  as  distinguished  firom  the  love 
of  knowledge,  and  the  latter  in  distinction  from  those  eitiotions 
which  arise  in  well-ordered  minds,  from  the  perception  of  ti-uth 
or' falsehood,  virtue  or  vice  : — emotions,  which  are  always  pre- 
ceded by  thought,  and  linked  with  improvement.  Again,  all  in- 
formation pursued  without  any  wish  of  becoming  wiser  or  better 
thereby,  I  class  among  the  gratifications  of  mere  curiosity,  whether 
it  be  sought  for  in  a  light  novel  or  a  grave  history.  "We  may 
therefore  omit  the  word  information,  as  inchided  either  in  amuse- 
ment or  instruction. 

The  present  work  is  an.  experiment ;  not  whether  a  writer 
may  honestly  overiook  the  one,  oi  successfolly  omit  the  other, 
of  the  two  elements  themselves,  which  serious  readers  at  least 
persuade  themselves  that  they  pursue ;  hut  whether  a  change 
might  not  be  hazarded  of  the  usual  oi-der,  in  which  periodical 
writers  have  in  general  attempted  to  convey  them.  Having  my- 
self experienced  that  no  delight  either  in  Icind  or  degree  is  equal 
to  that  which  accompanies  the  distinct  perception  of  a  funda- 
mental truth,  relative  to  our  moral  being  ;  having,  loag  after  the 
completion  of  what  is  ordinarily  called  a  learned  education,  dis- 
covered a  new  world  of  intellectual  profit  opening  on  me— not 
from  any  new  opinions,  but  lying,  as  it  were,  at  the  roots  of  those 
which  I  had  been  taught  in  childhood  in  my  catechism  and 
spelling-book ;  there  arose  a  soothing  hope  in  my  mind  that  a 
lesser  pubHc  might  be  found,  composed  of  persons  susceptible  of 
the  same  delight,  and  desirous  of  attaining  it  by  the  same  pro- 
cess. I  heard  a  whisper  too  team,  within,  (I  trust  that  it  pro- 
ceeded fi-om  conscience,  not  vanity)  that  a  duty  was  performed  in 
the  endeavor  to  render  it  as  much  easier  to  them,  than  it  had 
been  to  me,  as  coidd  be  efiected  by  thi  nmted  efforts  of  my  un- 
deistanding  and  imagmation 

Actuated  by  this  impulse,  the  wntei  wishes  m  the  following 
esitys    to  (.onvey  nol   nihlruction  meiely    but  fundamental  in- 
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)t  so  mucli  to  show  the  reader  this  or  that  fact,  as 
to  kiniUe  his  own  torch  for  him,  and  leave  it  to  himself  to  choose 
the  particular  objects,  which  he  might  wish  to  examine  hy  its 
light.  The  Friend  does  not  indeed  exclude  irom  his  plan  occa- 
sional interludes,  and  vacations  of  innocent  entertainment  and 
promiscuous  information,  hut  still  in  the  mfun  he  proposes  to 
himself  the  communication  of  such  delight  as  rewards  the  march 
of  tmth,  ratiier  than  to  collect  the  flowers  which  diversify  its 
track,  in,  order  to  present  them  apart  irom  the  homely,  yet  food- 
ful  or  medicinal  herbs,  among  which  they  had  grown.  To  refer 
men's  opinions  to  their  ahsolnte  principles,  and  thence  their  feel- 
ings to  the  appropriate  ohjects,  and  in  their  due  degrees ;  and 
finally,  to  apply  the  principles  thus  ascertained,  to  the  formation 
of  steadfast  convictions  concerning  the  most  important  questions 
of  politics,  morality,  and  religion — these  are  to  be  the  objects  and 
llio  contents  of  his  work. 

Themes  like  these  not  even  the  genius  of  a  Plato  or  a  Ba«on 
could  render  intelligible,  without  demanding  from  the  reader 
iliought  Eomefiraes,  and  attention  generally.  By  thought  I  here 
mean  the  voluntaiy  production  in  our  own  minds  of  those  states 
of  consciousne^,  to  wliich,  as  to  his  fundamental  facts,  the  writer 
has  referred  us  ■  whUo  attention  has  foe  its  object  the  order  and 

nn  n  f  tl  i^hts  and  images,  each  of  which  is  in  itself 
a!  ea  ly  a  d  fanul  a  ly  known.     Thus  the  elements  of  geometry 

q  ur  ly ;  hut  the  analysis  of  our  primary  faculties, 

adhm  s  a  n  of  all  the  absolute  grounds  of  religion  and 
m  lis  a  np  So  ble  without  energies  of  thought  in  addition  to 
he  efi  f  atten  n.  The  Friend  wili  not  attempt  to  disguise 
from  his  readers  that  both  attention  and  thought  are  efforts,  and 
the  latter  a  most  difficult  and  laborious  effort ;  nor  fi-om  lumself, 
that  to  require  it  often  or  for  any  continuance  of  time,  is  incom- 
patible with  the  natnre  of  the  present  publication,  even  were  it 
less  incongruous  than  it  unfortunately  is  with  the  present  habits 
and  pursuits  of  Englishmen.  Accordingly  I  shall  be  on  my 
guard  to  make  Hie  essays  aa  few  as  possible,  which  would  require 
from  a  well-educated  reader  any  energy  of  thought  and  voluntary 
abstraction. 

But  attention,  I  confess,  wiU  be  requisite  throughout,  except 
in  the  ejccursive  and  miscellaneous  essays  that  will  be  found  inter- 
posed between  each  of  the  three  main  divisions  of  the  work.    On 
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wliatever  subject  the  mind  feels  a  lively  interest,  attention, 
thojjgli  always  an  effort,  becomes  a  delightful  effort.  I  should 
he  quite  at  ease,  could  I  aeeme  for  the  whole  work  as  much  of  it, 
as  a  card  party  of  earnest  whiBt-players  often  expend  in  a  single 
CTening,  or  a  lady^  the  making-up  of  a  fashionable  dress.  But 
where  no  interest  previously  exists,  attention  (as  every  school- 
master knows)  can  he  procured  only  by  terror :  which  is  the  true 
reason  why  the  majority  of  mankind  learn  nothing  systematically, 
except  as  school-boya  or  apprentiees. 

Happy  shall  I  be,  &ora  other  motives  besides  those  of  self-inter- 
est, if  no  fault  or  deficiency  on  my  part  shall  prevent  the  work 
ftom  furnishing  a  presumptive  proof,  tliat  there  are  still  to  be 
found  among  us  a  respectable  number  of  readers  who  are  desirous 
to  derive  pleasure  from  the  consciousness  of  being  instructed  or 
meliorated  :  and  who  feel  a  auSicieat  interest  as  to  the  foundations 
of  their  own  opinions  in  literature,  politics,  morals,  and  religion, 
to  afford  that  degree  of  attention,  without  which,  however  men 
may  deceive  themselves,  no  actual  progress  ever  was  or  ever  can 
be  made  in  that  knowledge,  which  supplies  at  onee  both  strength 
and  nourishment. 
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AwsTorH.  Ran^.  BS9, 

IMITATION'* 

Wlien  I  received  the  Muse  fi-om  you,  I  fovvnd  har  puffed  and  pampered. 

With  pompous  aentenceE  and  terms,  a  eumbroos  huge  virago. 

My  first  attention  was  applied  to  make  ber  look  genteelly, 

And  bring  ber  to  a  rnoderate  buHc  by  diat  of  ligliter  diet, 

I  fed  her  -with  plain  household  phi'Bse,  and  cool  familiar  salad, 

With  -watec-gruel  episode,  with  seatimeiital  jelly, 

With  moral  mince-meat :  till  at  length  I  bro\ight  her  within  compass. 

Ik  the  piecedmg  essay  I  named  tlie  present  umSeitalnng  aa 
experiment  The  explanation  ■will  he  found,  m  the  lolkwing 
lettei,  written  to  a  conespondent  duimg  the  faiat  attempt  ajid 
hefore  the  plan  was  discontinued  irom  an  c  nginal  erioi  in  tho 
mode  of  cuculation 


When  T  first  undertook  the  present  publication  for  the  sake 
and  wth  the  avowed  ohject  of  referring  men  in  all  tinners  to 
principles  or  iundamental  truths,  I  was  well  aware  of  the  obsta- 
cles which  the  plan  itself  would  oppose  to  my  Buccess      Foi  m 

*  This  imitation  ia  printed  here  by  penmasion  of  the  author,  from  a 
series  of  free  frEoslations  of  seleeted  scenes  from  Arist^pbanes  ;  a  work,  of 
which  (should  the  author  be  perauaded  to  malte  it  public)  it  is  my  delilierate 
judgment,  that  it  will  form  Bm  important  epoch  in  Ei^Iish  litemtnre,  and 
open  out  aonrcea  of  metrical  and  rhythmical  wealth  in  the  very  heart  of  our 
language,  of  wliich  few,  if  any,  nmong  iib  are  aware, 
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order  to  the  regular  attainment  of  this  object,  all  the  dryest  and 
least  attractive  essays  must  appear  in  the  beginning,  and  thus 
subject  me  to  the  necessity  of  demanding  effort  or  solicitiag  pa- 
tience in  that  part  of  the  work,  where  it  was  most  my  interest 
to  secure  the  confidence  of  my  readers  by  winning  their  favor. 
Though  I  dared  warrant  for  the  pleasaatne^  of  the  journey  on 
the  whole  ;  though  I  noight  promise  that  the  road  would,  for  the 
far  greater  part  of  it,  be  found  plain  aJid  easy,  that  it  would  pass 
through  countries  of  vai'ious  prospect,  and  that  at  eveiy  stage 
there  would  be  a  change  of  company ;  it  stUl  remained  a  heavy 
disadvantage,  that  I  had  to  start  at  the  foot  of  a  high  and  steep 
hill :  and  I  foresaw,  not  without  occasional  feelings  of  despond- 
ency, that  during  the  slow  and  laborious  ascent  it  would  require 
no  common  management  to  keep  my  passengers  in  good-humor 
with  the  veliicle  and  ita  driver.  As  far  as  this  inconvenience 
could  be  palhated  by  sincerity  and  previous  confession,  I  have  no 
reason  to  accuse  myself  of  neglect.  In  the  prospectus*  of  The 
Friend,  which  for  this  cause  I  reprinted  and  annexed  to  the  first 
essay,  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  inform  such  as  might  be  inclined  to 
patronize  the  pubhcation,  that  I  must  siibrnit  to  be  esteemed  dull 
by  those  who  sought  chiefly  for  amusement :  and  this  I  hazarded 
as  a  general  confession,  though  in  my  own  mind  1  felt  a  cheerful 
confidence  that  it  would  apply  almost  exclusively  to  the  earlier 
essays.  I  could  not  therefore  be  surprised,  however  much  I  may 
have  been  depressed,  by  the  frequency  with  which  you  hear  The 
Friend  complained  of  for  its  ahstruseness  and  obscurity ;  nor  did 
the  highly  flattering  expressions,  with  which  you  accorapanied 
your  communication,  prevent  me  fi'om  feeling  its  truth  to  the 
■whole  extent. 

An  author's  pen,  like  children's  legs,  improves  by  exercise. 
That  part  of  the  blame  which  rests  on  myself,  I  ani  exerting  my 
best  faoidties  to  remove.  A  man  long  accustomed  to  silent  arfcd. 
solitary  meditation,  in  proportion  as  he  increases  the  power 'Of 
thinking  in  long  and  connected  trains,  is  apt  to  lose  or  lessen  the 
talent  of  comra.iuucating  his  thoughts  with  grace  and  perspicuity. 
Doubtless  too,  I  have  in  some  measure  injured  my  style,  in  respect 
to  its  facility  and  popularity,  from  having  almost  confined  my 
reading,  of  late  years,  to  the  works  of  the  ancients  and  those  of 
the  elder  writers  in  the  modem  languages.  We  inBensifeiy  imitate 
*  See  Appendix  A. — Ed, 
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what  we  lialjilually  admne  ;  and  an  aversion  to  the  epigraanmatic 
unconnected  penods  of  the  fashionable  Aitglo-Gallican  taste  has 
too  often  made  me  willmg  to  forget,  that  the  sitately  march 
Bind  difficult  evulutiona  which  cliaracterize  the  eloquence  of 
Hooker,  Bacon  Milton,  and  Jeremy  TayJor,  are,  notwithstanding 
their  intrmisic  eiceUence,  still  less  suited  to  a  periodical  essay. 
This  fault  I  am  now  endeavoring  to  correct ;  though  I  can  never 
so  far  eacrifice  my  judgment  to  the  desire  of  being  immediately 
popular,  as  to  cast  ray  Bentences  in  the  French  moulds,  or  aiFect 
a  style  which  an  ajicient  critic  woiild  have  deemed  purposely 
invented  for  persons  troubled  with  the  astlima  to  read,  and  for 
those  to  comprehend  who  labor  under  the  more  pitiable  asthma 
of  a  short-witted  intellect.  It  can  not  bwt  be  injurious  to  the 
hiunatt  mind  never  to  be  called  into  effort ;  the  hahit  of  receiving 
pleasure  ■without  any  exertion  of  thought,  by  the  mere  excitement 
of  curioMty  and  seasibUity,  maybe  justly  ranlted  among  the  worst 
effects  of  habitual  novel  reading.  It  is  true  that  these  short  and 
unconnected  sentences  are  easily  and  instantly  understood :  but 
it  is  equally  true,  that  wanting  all  the  cement  of  thought  as  well 
as  of  style,  all  the  connections,  and  (if  you  will  forgive  so  trivial 
a  metaphor)  all  the  hoofe-and-eyea  of  the  memory,  they  are 
easily  forgotten  ;  or  rather,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  they  should 
be  remembered. — Nor  is  it  less  true,  that  those  who  confine  their 
reading  to  such  books  dwarf  their  own  faculties,  and  finally  re- 
duce their  understandings  to  a  deplorable  imbecility  :  the  feet  you 
mention,  and  which  I  shall  hereafter  make  use  of,  is  a  fair  in- 
stance and  a  striking  illustration.  Like  idle  morning  visitors,  the 
brisk  and  hreatUeBS  periods  hurry  in  and  hurry  off  in  quick  and 
profitless  succession  ;  each  indeed  for  the  m.oments  of  its  stay  pre- 
vents the  pain  of  vacancy,  while  it  indulges  the  love  of  sloth ; 
but  all  together  they  leave  the  mistress  of  the  house  (the  soul,  I 
mean)  flat  and  eshausted,  incapable  of  attending  to  her  own  con- 
cerns, and  unfitted  for  the  conversation  of  more  rational  guests... 
1  know  you  will  not  suspect  me  of  fostering  so  idle  a  hope,  as 
that  of  obtaining  acquittal  by  recrimination  ;  or  think  that  I  am 
attacking  one  fault,  in  order  that  its  opposite  may  escape  notice 
in  the  noise  and  smoke  of  the  battery.  On  the  contrary,  I  shall 
do  my  best,  and  even  make  all  allowable  sacrifices,  to  render 
my  manner  more  attractive  and  my  matter  more  generally  inter- 
esting.     In  ihe  fistabhshment  of  principles  and  fiimlameiital  doc- 
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trines,  I  muet  of  necessity  require  the  attention  of  my  reader  tti 
become  my  fellow-laborer.  The  primary  facts  essential  to  the 
intelligibility  of  my  principles  I  can  prove  to  others  only  as  far 
as  I  can  prevail  on  them  to  retire  into  themselves  and  maJte 
their  own  minds  the  object*  of  their  steadfast  attention.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  I  feel  too  deeply  the  importance  of  the  convic- 
tions, which  first  impelled  me  to  the  present  undertaking,  to  leave 
unattempted  any  honorable  means  of  i-ecommendijig  them  to  as 
wide  a  circle  as  po^ble. 

Hitherto  I  have  been  employed  in  laying  the  foundation  of  my 
work.  But  the  proper  merit  of  a  foundation  is  its  massivenesa 
and  solidity.  The  conveniences  and  ornaments,  the  gilding  and 
Etueco  work,  the  svmshine  and  sunny  prospects,  will  come  with 
the  superstructure.  Yet  I  dare  not  flatter  myself,  tliat  any  en- 
deavors of  mine,  compatible  with  the  duty  I  owe  to  truth  and 
the  hope  of  permanent  utility,  will  render  The  Friend  agreeable 
to  the  majority  of  what  is  called  the  reading  public.  I  never 
expected  it.  How  indeed  could  I,  when  I  was  to  borrow  so  little 
from  the  uifluence  of  passing  events,  and  when  I  had  absolutely 
excluded  from  my  plan  all  appeals  to  personal  curiosity  and  per- 
sonal interests  ?  Yet  even  this  is  not  my  greatest  impediment, 
No  real  information  can  he  conveyed,  no  important  errors  recti- 
fied, no  widely  injurious  prejudices  rooted  up,  without  requiring 
some  effort  of  thought  on  the  part  of  the  reader.  But  the  obsti- 
nate (and  toward  a  contemporary  writer,  the  contemptuous) 
aversion  to  intellectual  efibrt  is  the  mother  evil  of  ali  which  I 
had  proposed  to  war  against,  the  qiieen  bee  in  the  hive  of  our 
errors  and  misfortunes,  both  private  and  national.  To  solicit  the 
attention  of  those,  on  whom  these  debilitating  causes  have  acted 
to  their  full  extent,  wordd  be  no  less  absurd  than  to  recommend 
exercise  with  the  dwmb-bells,  as  the  only  mode  of  cui-e,  to  a  pa- 
tient paralytic  in  both  arms.  You  well  know,  that  my  expecta- 
tions were  more  modest  as  well  as  more  rational.  I  hoped,  that 
my  readeffi  in  general  would  be  aware  of  the  impracticability  of 
suiting  every  essay  to  every  taste  in  any  period  of  the  work ;  and 
that  they  would  not  attribute  wholly  to  the  author,  but  in  part 
to  the  necessity  of  his  plan,  the  austerity  and  absence  of  the 
lighter  graces  in  the  first  fifteen  or  twenty  numbers.  In  my 
cheerful  moods  I  sometimes  flattered  myself,  that  a  few  even 
among  those,  who  foresaw  that  my  lucubrations  would  at  all 
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times  requite  more  attention  than  from  the  nature  of  their  own 
employments  they  could  aflbid  them,  might  yet  find  a  pleasure 
in  supporting  The  Friead  during  its  infancy,  so  as  to  give  it  a, 
chance  of  attraotiaig  the  notice  of  others,  to  whom  its  style  and 
sutpjects  might  be  better  adapted.  But  my  main  anchor  was  the 
hope,  that  when  circumstances  gradually  enabled  me  to  adopt 
tie  ordinary  means  of  making  the  publication  generally  known, 
there  might  be  found  throughout  the  kingdom  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  meditative  miada,  who,  entertaining  similar  convictions 
with  myself,  and  gratified  by  the  prospect  of  seeing  them  re- 
duced to  form,  and  system,  would  take  a,  warm  interest  in  the 
work  fi:om  the  very  circumstance,  that  it  wanted  those  allure- 
ments of  transitory  interests,  which  render  particular  patronage 
superfluous,  and  for  the  brief  season,  of  their  blow  and  fragrance 
attract  the  eye  of  thousands,  who  would  pass  unregarded 


and  herbs  of  med'cinable  pcwers. 


In  these  three  introductory  essays,  tlie  Friend  has  endeavored 
to  realize  his  promise  of  giving  an  honest  bill  of  fare,  both  as  to 
the  objects  and  the  style  of  the  work.  With  reference  to  both  I 
conclude  with  a  prophecy  of  Simon  Grynieua,  from  his  premoni- 
tion to  the  canihd  reader,  prefixed  to  Ficinus's  translation  of 
Plato,  published  at  Leyden,  1557.  How  far  it  has  been  gradu- 
ally fiilfilled  in  this  country  since  the  Revolution  in  1688, 1  leave 
to  my  candid  and  intelligent  readers  to  determine  ;— 

Ac  dolet  miki  quidem.  ddiciis  liter  arum  inescafos  siddto  ja/m 
homines  adeo  esse,  prce$ertim  qui  Ch/iiticmos  se  projUentitr,  ut 
legere  nid  quod  ad  presentem  gustirni/oCTf,  su^ineant  ttihU: 
zmde  eb  disci^plince  et  phUosophia  i^^sa  Jam  fere  -prorBUS  etiam  a 
doclis  negUgunttfr.  Quod  quidem  propositum  studiorum  mst 
mature  corrig^wr,  tam  magnwn  rebus  incotrnnodwtn  dahit,  gwmi 
dedit  ha/rbwries  dim.  Fertinax  res  ha/rha/iies  eit,fateor;  sed 
minus  potest  tamen,  quam  iUa  pe^szeasa  prudentia  literarwm  si 
ratione  caret,  sapienMts  virtvMsgue  specie  mis&re  lectores  circum- 
ducens.  »  *  * 

Succedet  igitur.  ut  arUtror,  haudita  m.ulto  -post,  fro  riiBti- 
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cana  saodi  nostri  ruditate,  captatnx  ilia  UcmdUoqueniia,  robur 
animi  virilis  ontne,  omnem-  virtutem  mascula/>n,  •profiigatwra, 
nisi  caveitur.* 

In  very  truth,  it  grieveth  me  that  men,  those  especially  who 
profess  themselves  to  be  Christians,  should  he  so  taken  with  the 
sweet  baits  of  literature  that  they  can  endure  to  read  nothing 
but  what  gives  them  immediate  gratdfication,  no  matter  how  low 
or  sensual  it  may  he.  Conseciuently,  the  more  austere  and  disci- 
plinary branches  of  pIiilMophy  itself  are  almost  whoUy  neglected, 
even  by  tl  e  learned  — ^A  course  of  study  (if  such  reading,  with 
s  ch  T,  p  pose  m  e  v  could  deserve  that  uame)  which,  if  not 
coneotel  n  tu  e  ■«  U  occasion  worse  consequences  than  even 
ba  1  a  IS  n  1  I  the  tunes  of  oui  forefathera.  Barbarism  is,  I 
own  ft  -wilf  heilstioig  thing  ;  but  with  aU  its  blind  obstmaoy 
It  has  less  powei  of  lomg  bai'm  than  this  self-suiSoient,  self-satis- 
fied plaan  good  common  sense  sort  of  writing,  this  prudent  sale- 
able popular  style  of  composition,  if  it  be  deserted  by  reason  and 
scientific  insight  pitiably  decoying  the  minds  of  men  by  an  impos- 
ing show  of  amiableness,  and  practical  wisdom,  so  that  the  de- 
lighted reader  knowing  nothing  knows  all  about  almost  every 
thing.  There  will  succeed,  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  and  that 
too  within  no  lor^  time,  to  the  rudeness  and  rusticity  of  our  age, 
that  ensnaring  meretricious  populameas  in  literature,  with  all 
the  tricksy  humilities  of  the  ambitious  candidates  for  tlie  favor- 
able suffrages  of  the  judicious  public,  wliich  if  we  do  not  take 
good  care  will  break  up  and  scatter  before  it  all  robustness  and 
manly  vigor  of  intellect,  all  masculine  fortitude  of  virtue. 

*  In  the  original  of  this  passage,  tlie  words  (^iilam  find  nwrta/es  Btnnd  re- 
apeetively  for  prrssciiiem  gusiiim  and  leotores.Sd. 
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Si  modb  gute  natuTa  el  ratictne  coniessa  sint,  assampserintJiS,  prcesamp- 
tionia  auapicio  a  iiobia  gaam  longimime  abtsae  debet.  Mwlia  antigvitati,  no- 
iiamet  nihil,  aifoffomus.  Nihilne  ses  ?  Nihil  mehercale,  nisi  qxtod  omnia 
offlBJ  aniiao  veritaii  armgomua  et  sanettmordps. 

Uut.  RiNov.  Da  Conti'ovcrsiis. 

If  ive  aGaume  only  wbat  nature  and  reBSoa  lava  grimted,  ivifli  no  shadow 
of  riglit  oaR  we  be  fiuapeeted  of  presumption.  To  antiquity  we  arrogate 
mnny  tMngs,  t«  oneselveB  nothing.  Nothing  f  Aye,  notliing :  unless  in- 
deed it  be,  tbat  with  ell  oui'  atrengtli  we  aiTogate  all  thinga  to  frnth  and 
moral  pui'ity. 

It  ha*  been  remarked  by  the  celebrated  HaJler,  tliat  we  ate 
deaf  while  we  are  yawning.  The  same  act  of  drowsiness  that 
stretches  open  our  mouths,  closes  our  ears.  It  is  much  the  same 
m  acts  of  the  understanding.  A  lazy  ha]f-atteation  amounts  to 
a  mental  yawn.  "Where  then  a  subject,  that  demands  thought, 
haa  been  thoughtfully  treated,  and  with  aa  exact  and  patient 
derivation  from  its  principles,  we  must  be  willing  te  exert  a  por- 
tion of  the  same  effort,  and  to  think  with  the  author,  or  the  au- 
thor will  have  thought  in  vain  for  as.  It  makes  little  diiference 
for  the  time  being,  whether  there  be  an  MatMS  oscitans  in.  the 
reader's  attention,  or  an  hiatus  lacrymabilis  in  the  author's 
manuscript.  When  this  occurs  during  the  perusal  of  a  work  of 
known  authority  and  established  fam.e,  we  honestly  lay  the  fault 
on  OUT  own  deficiency,  or  on  the  mifltneaa  of  our  present  mood  ; 
but  when  it  is  a  contemporary  production,  over  which  we  have 
been  nodding,  it  is  far  more  pleasant  to  pronounce  it  insufferably 
dull  and  obscure.  Indeed,  as  charity  begins  at  home,  it  would 
be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  a  reader  should  charge  himself 
with  lack  of  intellect,  when  the  eifect  may  be  equally  well  ac- 
counted for  by  declaring  the  author  unintelligible ;  or  that  he 
should  accuse  his  own  inattention,  when  by  half  a  doKen  phraseB 
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of  abuse,  as  "heavy  stuff,  metaphysical  jargon,"  &;c.,  he  can  at 
once  excuse  his  laziness,  and  gratify  hia  pride,  scorn,  and  envy. 
To  similar  impulses  we  must  attribute  the  praises  of  a  tn^e  mod- 
ern reader,  when  he  meela  with  a  work  in  the  true  modern 
taste  :  namely,  either  in  skipping,  unconnected,  short-winded, 
asthmatic  seateaces,  as  easy  to  be  imderstood  as  impossible  to 
be  remembered,  in  which  the  merest  common-place  acquires  a 
momentary  poignancy,  a  petty  titillating  sting,  from  affected  point 
and  wilfiil  antithesis  ;  or  else  in  strutting  and  rounded  periods, 
in  which  the  emptiest  truisms  are  blown  up  into  illustrious  bub- 
bles by  help  of  film  and  inflation,  "  Aye  !"  {quflth  the  delighted 
reader)  "  this  is  sense,  this  is  genius  !  this  I  understand  and  ad- 
mire !  I  have  thought  the  very  same  a  hnadred  times  myself !" 
In  other  words,  this  man  has  reminded  me  of  my  own  clever- 
ness, and  therefore  I  admire  him.  Oh  !  for  one  piece  of  egotism 
that  presents  itself  under  its  own  honest  bare  face  of  I  myself  I, 
there  are  fifty  that  steal  out  in  the  mask  of  tu-isms  and  illo4sms  ! 
It  has  ever  been  my  opinion,  that  an  excessive  solicitude  to 
avoid  the  use  of  our  first  personal  pronoun,  toore  often  has  its 
source  in  conscious  selfishness  than  in  true  self-oblivion.  A  quiet 
observer  of  human  follies  may  often  amuse  or  sadden  bis  thoughts 
by  detecting  a  perpetual  feeling  of  purest  egotism  through  a  long 
m.asquerade  of  disguises,  tlie  half  of  which,  had  old  Proteus  been 
master  of  as  many,  would  have  wearied  out  the  patience  of 
Menelaus,  I  say,  the  patience  only  :  for  it  would  ask  more  than 
the  simplicity  of  Polypheme,  with  his  one  eye  extinguished,  to 
be  deceived  by  so  poor  a  repetition  of  Nobody.  Tet  I  can  with 
strictest  truth  assure  my  readers  that  with  a  pleasure  combined 
with  a  sense  of  weaiiness,  I  see  the  nigh  approach  of  that  point 
of  my  labors,  in  which  I  can  convey  my  opinions  and  the' Work- 
ings of  my  heart,  without  reminding  the  reader  obtriisively  of 
myself.  But  the  frequency  with  which  I  have  spoken  in  my 
own  person,  recalls  my  apprehensions  to  the  second  danger,  which 
it  was  my  hope  to  guard  against ;  the  probable  charge  of  arro- 
gance, or  presumption,  both  for  daring  to  dissent  from  the  opin- 
ions of  great  authorities,  and,  in  my  foUowiag  numbers  perhaps, 
from  the  general  opinion  concerning  the  true  value  of  certain 
authorities  deemed  great.  The  word  presumption,  I  appropriate 
to  the  internal  feeling,  and  an-ogance  to  the  way  and  manner  of 
outwardly  expressing  ourselves. 
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Ah  no  man  can  rightfully  be  condemned  without  reference  to 
some  definite  law,  by  the  knowledge  of  which  he  might  have 
avoided  the  given  fault,  it  is  necessary  so  to  define  the  constitu- 
ent qwalilies  and  conditions  of  arrogance,  that  a  reason  may  be 
assignable  why  we  pronounce  one  man  guilty  and  acquit  another. 
For  merely  to  call  a  person  arrogant  or  most  arrogant,  can  con- 
vict no  one  of  the  vic«  except  perhaps  the  accusei-.  I  remember, 
when  a  young  man  who  had  left  his  books  and  a  glass  of  water 
to  join  a  convivial  party,  each  of  whom  had  nearly  finished  his 
second  bottle,  was  pronounced  very  drunk  by  the  whole  party — 
he  looked  so  strange  and  pale  !  Many  a  man,  who  has  contrived 
to  hide  hia  ruling  passion  or  predominant  defect  from  himself, 
will  betray  the  same  to  dispassionate  observers,  by  his  pronenesa 
on  all  oecaaions  to  suspect  or  accuse  others  of  it.  Now  arrogance 
and  presumption,  like  all  other  moral  qualities,  must  he  shown 
by  some  act  or  conduct :  and  tiiis  too  must  be  an  act  that  im- 
phes,  if  not  an  immediate  concurrence  of  the  wDl,  yet  some 
faulty  constitution  of  the  moral  habits.  For  all  criminality  sup- 
poses its  essentials  to  have  been  within  the  power  of  the  agent. 
Either,  therefore,  the  facts  adduced  do  of  themselves  convey 
the  whole  proof  of  the  chaise,  and  the  question  rests  on  the  truth 
or  accuracy  with  which  they  have  been  stated  ;  or  they  acquire 
tlieir  character  from  the  circumstances.  I  have  looked  into  a 
ponderous  review  of  the  corpuscular  philosophy  by  a  SicUian  Jes- 
uit, in  which  the  acrimonious  Father  frequently  expresses  his 
doubt,  whether  he  should  pronounce  Boyle  or  Newton  more  im- 
pious than  presumptuous,  or  more  presumptuous  than  impious. 
They  had  both  attacked  the  reigning  opinions  on  most  importaJit 
subjects,  opinions  sanctioned  by  the  greatest  names  of  antiquity, 
and  by  the  general  suffiage  of  their  learned  contemporaries  or 
inunediate  predecessors.  Locke  was  assailed  with  a  full  cry 
for  bis  presumption  in  having  deserted  the  philosophical  system 
at  that  tim.e  generally  received  by  the  universities  of  Europe ; 
and  of  late  years  Dr.  Priestley  bestowed  the  epithets  of  arrogant 
and  insolent  on  E.eid,  Beattie,  &c.,  for  presuming  to  arraign 
certain  opinions  of  Mr,  Locke,  himself  repaid  in  kind  by  many 
of  his  own  coimtrymen  for  his  theological  novelties.  It  will 
scarcely  be  affirmed,  that  these  accusations  were  all  of  them  just, 
or  that  any  of  them  were  fit  or  courteous.  Must  we  therefore 
say,  that  in  order  to  avow  doubt  or  disbelief  of  a  popular  persvia- 
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sion  without  arrogance,  it  is  leqtiired  that  the  dissentient  should 
Icnow  himself  to  possess  tlie  genius,  aud  forelcnow  that  he  should 
acc[uire  the  reputation,  of  Locke,  Newton,  Boyle,  oi  even  of  a, 
Ueid  or  Beattie  ?  But  as  thia  knowledge  and  prescience  are 
impoBsihle  ia  the  strict  sense  of  the  words,  and  could  mean  no 
more  than  a  strong  inward  coaviction,  it  is  manifest  that  sack  a 
rule,  if  it  were  universally  established,  would  encourage  the  pre- 
sumptuous, and  condenm  modest  aiid  hmnble  minds  alone  to 
sUence.  And  as  this  silence  could  not  acquit  the  individual's 
own  mind  of  presumption,  unless  it  were  accompanied  by  con- 
scious acquiescence  ;  modesty  itself  must  become  an  inert  quaJity, 
which  even  in  private  society  never  displays  its  charms  more 
njiequivocally  than  in  its  mode  of  reconciling  moral  deference 
with  intellectual  courage,  and  geaeral  diffidence  with  sincerity 
in  tlie  avowal  of  the  particulai  conviction. 

We  must  seek  then  elsewhere  ibr  the  true  marks,  by  which 
presumption  or  arrogance  may  be  detected,  and  on  which  the 
charge  may  be  grounded  with  little  hazard  of  mistake  or  injus- 
tice. And  as  I  confine  my  present  observations  to  literature,  I 
deem  audi  criteria  neither  diiEcult  to  determine  nor  to  apply. 
The  first  mark,  aa  it  appeara  to  me,  is  a  frequent  bare  asaertion 
of  opinions  not  generally  received,  witliout  condescending  to  pre- 
fix or  annex  the  lacts  and  reasons  oa  which  such  opinions  were 
formed  ;  especially  if  this  absence  of  logical  courtesy  is  supplied 
by  contemptuous  or  abusive  treatment  of  such  as  happen  to  doubt 
of,  or  oppose,  the  decisive  ipse  dio%.  But  to  assert,  however 
nakedly,  that  a  passage  in  a  lewd  novel,  in  which,  the  Sacred 
Writings  are  denounced  as  more  liliely  to  pollute  the  young  and 
innocent  mind  thaa  a  romance  notorious  for  its  indecency — to  as- 
sert, I  say,  that  such  a  passage  argues  equal  impudence  and 
ignorance  in  its  author,  at  the  time  of  writing  and  publishing 
it — ^this  is  not  arrogance ;  although  to  a  vast  majority  of  the 
decent  pai-t  of  onr  counti-ymen  it  woiild  be  superfluous  as  a  tmism, 
if  it  were  exclusively  an.  author's  business  to  convey  or  revive 
knowledge,  and  not  sometimes  his  duty  to  awaken  the  indigna- 
tion of  Ilia  reader  by  the  expression  of  his  own. 

A  second  species  of  this  unamiable  quality,  which  has  been. 
ofl«n  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Warburtonian  arrogance,  be- 
trays* itself,  not  as  in  the  former,  by  proud  or  petulant  omission  of 
proof  or  argument,  but  by  the  habit  of  ascribing  wealsness  of  in- 
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tellect,  01  want  of  taato  and  aensibilily,  or  hardness  of  heait,  or 
corruption,  of  moral  principle,  to  all  who  deny  the  truth  of  the 
dootrine,  or  the  sufficiency  of  the  evidence,  or  the  fahnegs  of  the 
reasoning  adduced  in  its  support.  This  is  indeed  not  essentially 
different  from  the  first,  but  assumes  a  separate  character  &om  its 
accompaniments  :  for  though  both  the  doctrine  and  its  proofo 
may  have  been  legitimately  suppHed  by  the  undeistanding,  yet 
the  bitterness  of  personal  crimination  ivill  resolve  itself  into  naked 
assertion.  We  are,  therefore,  anthorized  by  experience,  and  justi- 
fied on  the  principle  of  seLf-defence  and  by  the  law  of  fair  retalia- 
tion, in  attributing  it  to  a  vicious  temper  arrogant  from  irritability, 
or  irritable  from  arrogajice.  This  learned  arrogance  admits  of 
many  gradations,  and  is  aggravated  or  palliated,  accordingly  as 
the  point  in  dispute  has  been  more  or  less  controverted,  as  the 
reasoning  bears  a  smaller  or  greater  proportion  to  the  virulence 
of  the  personal  detraction,  and  as  the  person  or  parties,  who  ai'e 
the  objects  of  it,  are  more  or  less  respected,  more  or  less  worthy 


Lastly,  it  must  be  admitted  as  a  just  imputation  of  presumption 

*  Had  th       ih       t  tli   Divine  Iiegation  of  Moaea  more  fildlfully  oppro- 
priitted  hi  loqu  n  e  of  abuse.  Ha  customary  oisnranoas  of  tlie 

idioey,  liotli  head  and  L  mi,  of  all  Ms  oppooenta ;  if  he  bad  employed 
those  vig  ai   mr  ni      f  Ms  own  vehement  humor  hi  the  defecoe  of 

tenths  aoku  wledg  1  and  yerenoed  by  leacnad  men  in  general ;  or  if  he 
had  confioed  th  m  f  th  names  of  Chubb,  Woolston'  sad.  other  preoursora 
of  Thomas  Pam  vr  h  ill  perhaps  still  oharaeterize  hia  mode  of  eon- 
troveray  by  its  rude  violenee,  but  not  bo  often  have  heard  hia  name  used, 
even  by  those  who  have  never  read  his  writiiigs,  as  a  proverbial  expression 
.  for  leai'uod  arrognnee.  But  when  a  novel  and  doubtful  hypothesis  of  his 
own  foiination  was  the  citadel  to  be  defended,  and  ha  mepMtie  hand- 
granados  were  thrown  with  the  fury  of  lawless  despotism  at  the  &jr  repu- 
tation of  a  Sykes  and  a  Lardner,  ive  not  only  otmflrm  the  verdict  of  hia  ia- 
depfflident  contemporaries,  but  oease  to  wonder,  that  arrogance  should 
render  men  olyeets  of  contempt  in  mMiy,  and  of  ovcrdon  in  all,  iiistani;e3, 
when  it  was  capable  of  hurrying  a  Chriatian  ieadier  of  equal  talents  and 
learning  into  a  slanderous  vnJgarity,  which  escapes  om-  disgust  only  when 
wc  see  the  writer's  own  reputation  the  sole  victim.  But  throughout  his 
great  work,  imd  the  pamphlets  in  which  he  supported  it,  he  always  seems 
to  wiite  aa  if  he  had  deemed  it  a  duty  of  deeonun  to  publish  Ms  fancies  on 
the  MoEoie  Ijiw  as  the  Law  itself  was  delivered,  that  ia,  in  thunders  and 
lightnings :  or  as  if  he  had  applied  to  Ms  own  book  instead  of  the  saci'cd 
mount,  the  menace, — 2Sere  shall  not  a  hand  iouoft  ;'(  hut  he  shall  mt-ely  he 
stoned  or  nhoi  thrnwjh. 
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when  an  individual  obtrudes  on  the  puhlic  eye,  with  all  the  high 
pietenaons  of  origmality,  opinions  and  ohservations,  in  regard  to 
which  he  must  plead  wilful  ignorance  in  order  to  be  acquitted  of 
dishonest  plagiarism.  On  the  same  seat  must  the  writer  be 
placed,  who  in  a  disquisition  on  any  important  subject  proves,  by 
falsehoods  either  of  omission,  or  of  positive  error,  that  he  has  neg- 
lected to  poEsess  himEelf,  not  only  of  the  information  reqtusite  for 
tnis  particular  subjecl; ;  but  even  of  Ihose  acquirements,  and  tliat 
general  knowledge,  ■which  could  alone  authorize  him  to  com- 
mence a  public  instructor.  This  is  an  office  wliich  can  not  be 
procured  gratis.  The  industry,  necessary  for  the  due  exercise  of 
its  functions,  is  its  purchase-money ;  and  the  absence  or  in- 
sufficiency of  the  same  is  so  far  a  species  of  dishonesty,  and  im- 
plies a  presumption  in  the  literal  as  well  as  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  word.  He  has  taken  a  thing  before  he  had  acquired  any 
right  or  title  thereto. 

If  in  addition  to  this  unfitness  which  every  man  possesses  the 
means  of  ascertaining,  his  aim  should  be  to  unsettle  a  general 
behef  closely  connected  with  public  and  private  quiet ;  and  if  his 
language  and  manner  be  avowedly  calculated  for  the  illiterate, 
and  perhaps  licentioufi,  part  of  hia  countrymen ;  disgusting  as  his 
presumption  must  appear,  it  is  yet  lost  or  evanescent  in  the  close 
neighborhood  of  his  guilt.  That  Hobbes  translated  Homer  into 
English  verse  and  published  his  translation,  fiimishea  no  positive 
evidence  of  his  self-conceit,  though  it  imphes  a  great  laclc  of  self- 
knowledge  and  of  acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  poetry.*  A 
strong  wish  often  imposes  itself  on  the  mind  for  an  actual  power : 
the  mistake  is  favoj-ed  by  the  bmxicent  pleasure  derived  from  the 
exercise  of  versification,  perhaps  by  the  approbation  of  intiniates ; 
and  the  candidate  asks  from  more  impartial  readers  that  sentence, 
which  nature  has  not  enabled  him  to  anticipate.  But  when  the 
philosopher  of  Malmesbiu-y  waged  war  with  WaOis  and  the 
fundamental  truths  of  pure  geometry,  every  instance  of  his  gross 
ignorance  and  utter  misconception  of  the  very  elements  of  the 
science  he  proposed  to  confute,  furnished  an  imanswerable  fact  in 

*  At  the  time  I  wrote  this  essay,  and  indeed  tall  the  present  month, 
Deoembor,  1818,Ihadneyer  seen  Hobbes' transhitioQ  of  the Odyasoy, -which, 
1  now  find,  is  by  no  raeana  to  be  spoken  of  eontemptuonsly.  It  ie  doubtless 
as  much  too  baUad-like,  as  the  later  versions  are  too  epie;  but  still,  on  the 
whole,  it  leaves  a.  mudi  truer  imppession  of  the  ori^innJ, 
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proof  of  his  high  presumptioii ;  and  the  confident  and  insulting 
Isiiguage  of  the  attack  leaves  the  judicious  reader  la  as  Httle 
doubt  of  his  gross  arrogance.  An  illiterate  mechanic,  who  mis- 
taiiiig  some  disturbance  of  his  nerves  for  a  miraculous  call  pro- 
ceeds alone  to  convert  a  tribe  of  savages,  whose  language  lie  can 
have  no  natural  means  of  acquiring,  may  have  been  misled  by 
impulses  very  different  ftom  those  of  high  self-opijiiou  ;  but  the 
illiterate  perpetrator  of  the  '  Age  of  Heasoa'  must  have  had  his 
very  conscience  stupefied  by  the  habitual  intoxication  of  presump- 
tuous arrogance,  and  his  common  sense  over-clouded  by  the  va- 
pors firom  his  heart. 

As  long  therefore  as  I  obtrude  no  unsupported  assertions  on 
my  readers  ;  and  as  long  as  I  state  my  opinions  and  the  evidence 
■which  induced  or  compelled  me  to  adopt  them,  with  cahnn^s 
and  that  diffidence  in  myself,  ■which  is  by  no  means  incompatible 
with  a  firm  belief  m  the  justness  of  the  opinions  themselves ; 
while  I  attack  no  man's  private  life  ftom  any  cause,  and  detract 
fmm  no  man's  hoBors  in  his  pubhc  character,  from  the  truth  of 
his  doctrines,  or  the  merits  of  his  compositions,  ■without  detaDing 
all  my  reasons  and  resting  the  result  solely  on  the  arguments  ad- 
duced ;  while  I  moreover  explain  fidly  the  motives  of  duty,  which 
influenced  me  in.  r^olving  to  institute  such  investigation ;  while 
I  confine  all  asperity  of  censure,  and  all  expressions  of  contempt, 
to  gross  violations  of  truth,  honor,  and  decency,  to  tiie  base  cor- 
rupter and  the  detected  slanderer  ;  while  I  write  on  no  subject, 
which  I  have  not  studied  with  my  best '  attention,  on  no  subject 
which  my  education,  and  acquirements  have  incapacitated  me 
from  properly  understanding ;  and  above  aJI  while  I  approve 
myself,  ahke  in  praise  and  in  blame,  in  close  reasoning  and  in 
impassioned  declamation,  a  steady  fiiend  to  the  ■two  best  and 
surest  friends  of  all  men,  truth  and  honesty  ;  I  will  not  fear  an 
accusation  of  either  presumption  or  arrogance  from  the  good  and 
the  wise,  I  shall  pity  it  from  the  weak,  and  -welcome  it  from  the 
wicked. 

VOL.  I,  E 
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In  eodent  pedore  auiliim  est  honesiorum  twpiumgiis  eonsoTtiwn :  el  cogi- 
tare  optima  M-ratd  an  deterrima  iton  magis  est  vnius  animi  quam  ejiiedan 
hominis  boitmn  esse  ac  malum.  QTHNCriLraM* 

Tbere  is  no  MJowsIup  of  honor  and  baseness  in  the  same  breast ;  and  to 
combine  the  beat  and  the  worst  designs  is  no  more  possible  in  one  mind, 
than  it  is  foi  the  aame  man  to  be  at  the  same  instant  Tivtnous  and  Tioions. 


A  knowledge  of  flie  truth  ia  equal  to  the  task  both  of  disoemlDg  and  of 
confuting  fill  false  asaertions  and  erixineous  ai'gumeGts,  though  never  before 
met  with,  if  oaiy  thej  may  freely  be  brought  forwai-d. 

I  HAVE  eaid,  tliat  my  very  system  com.pels  me  to  make  every 
lair  appeal  to  the  feelings,  the  imagination,  and  even  the  fancy. 
If  these  aie  to  be  withholden  from  the  service  of  truth,  virtue, 
and  happiness,  to  what  purpose  -were  thoy  given?  In  -whose 
service  are  they  retained  ?  I  have  indeed  considered  the  dispro- 
portion of  human  passions  to  their  ordinary  objects  among  the 
strongest  internal  evidence  of  our  future  destination,  and  the  at- 
tempt to  restore  them  to  their  rightful  claimants,  the  most  impe- 
rious duty  and  Ihe  noblest  task  of  genius.  The  verbal  enunciation 
of  this  master  truth  could  scarcely  be  new  fo  me  at  any  period  of 
my  life  since  earliest  youth ;  but  I  well  remember  the  particular 
time,  when  the  words  first  became  more  tlian  words  to  me,  when 
they  incorporated  with  a  living  conviction,  and  took  their  place 
among  the  realities  of  my  being.  On  some  wide  common  or  open 
heath,  peopled  with  ant-hills,  dming  some  one  of  the  gray  cloudy 
days  of  late  autumn,  many  of  my  readers  may  have  noticed  the  ef- 
fect of  a  sudden  and  momentary  flash  of  sunshine  on  al)  the  countless 
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little  anima     -w   lii    J  s  v    w  e   oo  1  at  t         If        e  nfl 

ence  was  cla  el  o  b  no  oisljo  all  tl  e  swin  g  es 
as  fax  as  his  eye  co  il  1  lea  i  nay  1  ave  ob  erv  d  witl  wl  at  i 
kindly  force  the  gleaa  stos  and  qiu  kona  them  all  a  d  wiO  have 
experienced  ao  irpleafciralie  si  ock  of  feehng  n  see  ng  y  ada 
of  myriads  of  hving  anl  sea  e  t  benas  unitei  at  tl  e  en 
ment  in  one  ^aj  seniat  on  o  e  joyo  act  v  ty  But  a  vh  I  m 
deed  is  the  same  appearince  nam  iltit  de  of  t  o  il  he  ngs 
our  fellow-me  vh  m  too  the  effect  is  p  od  ce  I  not  so      uoh 

hy  the  esternai  ocois  on  ik  fro  a  he  active  q  ibtj  of  the  owi 
thoughts.  I  had  alked  fio  Cottinge  in  the  year  1799  to 
witness  the  amval  of  he  Q,  cen  of  Pr  is  a  o  he  vi.  t  to  the 
Baron  Von  Hartzberg's  seat,  hve  miles  from  the  Univeisity.  The 
spacious  outer  court  of  the  palace  was  crowded  with  men  and  wo- 
men, a  sea  of  heads,  with  a  nmnher  of  children  rising  out  of  it 
from  tlieir  fathers'  shoulders.  After  a  buzz  of  two  hours'  expectar 
tion,  the  avant-comier  rode  at  full  speed  into  tlie  court.  At  tJie 
loud  cracks  of  his  long  whip  and  the  trampling  of  liis  horse's 
hoofs,  the  universal  shock  and  iLiiJl  of  emotion — I  have  not  lan- 
guage to  convey  it — expressed  as  it  was  in  such  manifold  looks, 
gestures,  and  attitudes,  yet  with  one  and  the  same  feeling  in  the 
eyes  of  all !  Recovering  from  the  first  inevitable  contagion  of 
sympathy,  I  involuntarily  exclaimed,  though  in  a  language  to 
myself  alone  mtelligiMe,  "  0  man !  ever  nobler  than  thy  circum- 
stances !  Spread  but  the  mist  of  obscure  feeling  over  any  form, 
and  even  a  woman  incapable  of  blessing  or  of  injiu'ing  thee  shall 
be  welcomed  with  an  intensity  of  emotion  adequate  to  the  recep- 
tion of  the  Redeemer  of  the  world  !' ' 

To  a  creature  so  highly,  so  fearfully  gifted, — who,  atienated  as 
he  is  by  a  sorcery  scarcely  leas  myaterioua  than  the  nature  on 
which  it  is  exerciaed,  yet,  like  the  fabled  son  of  Jove  in  the  evil 
day  of  his  sensual  bewitchment,  lifts  the  apindles  and  distaffs  of 
Omphale  with  the  arm  of  a  giant — ia  such  a  creature  truth  is 
self-restoration :  for  that  which  is  the  correlative  of  truth,  the  ex- 
istence of  absolute  life,  is  the  only  object  which  can  attract  to- 
ward it  the  whole  depth  and  mass  of  his  fluctuating  being,  and 
alone  therefore  can  unite  cahnnras  with  elevation.  But  it  must 
be  truth  without  alloy  and  uasophisticated.  It  is  by  the  agency 
of  indistinct  conceptions,  as  the  counterfeits  of  the  ideal  and  tran- 
scendant,  that  evil  and  vanity  exercise  their  tyranny  on   the  feel- 
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ings  of  man.  The  powers  of  darkness  ara  politic  if  not  wise ;  but 
surely  nothing  can  he  more  irrational  in  the  pretended  children 
of  light,  than  to  enlist  themselves  imder  the  banners  of  truth,  and 
yet  rest  liheir  hopes  on  an  alliance  "with  delusion. 

As  one  among  the  numerous  artifices,  by  which  austere  truths 
are  to  be  softened  down  into  palatable  falsehoods,  and  virtue  and 
vice,  like  the  atwins  of  Epicurus,  to  receive  that  insensible  dina- 
tnen  which  is  to  make  them  meet  each  other  half-way,  I  have 
an. especial  dislike  to  the  expression,  pious  frauds.  Piety  indeed 
shrinks  irom  the  very  phrase,  as  an  attempt  la  mix  poison  with 
the  cup  of  blessing  :  while  the  expediency  of  the  measures  which 
the  words  were  intended  to  recommend  or  palliate,  appears  move 
and  more  suspicious,  as  the  raoge  of  our  experience  widens,  and  our 
acc[uamtajice  with  the  records  of  Mstory  becomes  more  extensive 
and  accurate.  One  of  the  most  seductive  arguments  of  infidelity 
grounds  itself  on  the  numerous  passages  in  the  works  of  the  Chris- 
tian Fathers,  asserting  the  lawfulness  of  deceit  for  a  good  purpose. 
For  how  can  we  rely  on  Iheir  testimony  concerning  the  supernat- 
ural facts?  That  the  Fathers  held,  almost  without  exception, 
that  "  wholly  without  breach  of  duty  it  is  allowed  to  the  teach- 
ers and  heads  of  the  Christian  Oburch  to  employ  artifices,  to  in- 
termix falsehoods  with  truths,  and  especially  to  deceive  the  ene- 
mies of  the  faith,  provided  only  they  hereby  serve  the  interests  of 
truth  and  the  advantage  of  mankind,"*  is  the  unwiUing  confes- 
sion of  ItiBOP.  St.  Jerome,  as  is  shown  by  the  citations  of  this 
learned  theologian,  boldly  attributes  this  management — -falsitatem 
dispensativam — even  to  the  Apostles  themselves.  But  why  speak 
I  of  the  advantage  given  to  the  opponents  of  Christiajiity  1    Alas ! 

*  De  aconom.  Poftiim.  Jntegram  omnsiso  doctoribua  et  ccelus  C'/iriatiani 
aniistitilms  esse,  ut  dolos  versent,fatsaveria  htiermiaBetmi,  et  imprimia  religi- 
onis  hoatea  fallaiU,  dimimodo  veriiatis  coimnodis  et  idilUati  insermemt, — I 
trust,  I  need  not  add,  that  the  impatation  of  sueh  priadples  of  aotion  to  the 
first  inspired  pvopagatoi-s  of  ChristJaDity,  is  founded  on  a  gross  misMmatrao- 
!  tion  of  those  pasaages  in  the  writioga  of  St.  Paul,  in  which  the  necessity  of 
employing  different  argimienla  t«  men  of  Afferent  oapadties  and  prgvidiees, 
is  supposed  and  aneeded  to.  In  other  words,  St.  Paul  skrova  to  apeak  in- 
telligibly, ■willingly  Baeriflced  indifferent  things  to  mattera  of  miportimee, 
and  acted  courteously  as  a  man,  in  order  to  win  attention  as  an  Apoatle.  A 
traveller  prefers  for  daOy  nse  tie  com  of  the  nation  through  which  he  is 
passing,  to  ttdlion  or  the  minisge  of  hia  own  country :  and  is  this  to  justify 
a  Buecceding  traveller  in  the  use  of  counterfeit  eoin  ? 
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to  this  doclrine  chiefly,  and  to  the  practices  derived  irom  it,  wc 
muBt  atti'iLute  the  utter  corruption  of  tlie  religion  itself  for  Eo 
many  agea,  and  even,  now  over  so  large  a,  portion,  of  the  civilized 
■world.  By  a  syfitem  of  accommodating  truth  to  falsehood,  the 
pastors  of  the  Church  gradually  changed  the  life  and  light  of  the 
Gospel  into  the  very  superstitious  which  they  were  commissioned 
fo  disperse,  and  thus  paganized  Christianity  in  order  to  christen 
Paganiani.  At  this  very  hoar  Europe  groans  and  bleeds  in  con- 
sequence. 

So  much  in  proof  and  exemplificatioii  of  the  probable  expedi- 
ency of  pious  deception,  as  suggested  by  its  known  and  recorded 
consequences.  An  honest  man,  however,  possesses  a  clearer 
light  than  that  of  history.  He  knows,  that  by  sacrificing  the 
law  of  his  reason  to  the  raasiin  of  pretended  prudence,  he  pur- 
chases the  sword  with  the  loss  of  the  aim  that  is  to  wield  it. 
The  duties  which  we  owe  to  our  own  moral  being,  are  the  ground 
and  condition  of  all  other  duties  ;  and  to  set  out  nature  at  strife 
with  itself  for  a  good  purpose,  implies  the  same  sort  of  prudence, 
as  a  priest  of  Diana  would  iiave  manifested,  who  should  have 
proposed  to  dig  up  the  celebrated  charcoal  foundations  of  the 
mighty  temple  of  Epheaus,  m.  order  to  furnish  fuel  for  the  burnt- 
offorings  on  its  altars.  Truth,  virtue,  and  happiness,  may  be 
distinguished  &om  each  other,  but  can  not  be  divided.  They 
subsist  by  a  mutual  co-inherence,  which  gives  a  shadow  of  di- 
vinity even  to  our  human  nature.  Will  ye  speak  wichedk/  for 
God  ;  and  talk  deceitfuUy  for  Mm  ?*  is  a  searching  question, 
which  most  affectiogly  represents  the  grief  and  impatience  of 
an  uncomipted  mind  at  perceiving  a  good  cause  defended  by  ill 
means  ;  and  assuredly  if  any  temptation  can  provoke  a  well- 
regulated  temper  to  intolerance,  it  is  the  shameless  assertion, 
that  truth  and  fiilsehood  are  indifferent  in  their  own  natures  ; 
that  the  former  is  as  often  injurious  (and  therefore  criminal)  as 
the  latter,  and  the  latter  on  many  occasions  as  beneficial  (and 
consequently  meritorious)  as  the  former. 

I  feel  it  incumbent  on  me,  therefore,  to  place  immediately  be- 
fore my  readers  in  the  fullest  and  clearest  light,  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  moral  obligation  respecting  the  commnnicatioii  of  truth, 
its  extent  and  conditions.  I  would  fain  obviate  all  apprehen- 
sions either  of  my  incaution  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  any  insincere 
•Job  Kiii,  n.—Hd. 
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reserve  on.  the  othe)r,  by  proving  that  the  more  strictly  we  ad- 
here to  the  letter  of  the  naoral  law  in  this  respect,  the  more  com- 
pletely shall  we  reconcile  that  law  with  prudence  ;  thus  seouring 
a  purity  in  the  principle  without  mischief  fiom  the  practice.  I 
would  not,  I  could  not  dare,  address  my  countrymen  as  a  friend, 
if  I  might  not  j  ustify  tlie  assumption  of  that  sacred  title  by  more 
than  mere  veracity,  by  open-heartedness.  Pleasiire,  most  often 
delusive,  may  be  born  of  delusion.  Pleasure,  herself  a  sorceress, 
may  pitch  her  tents  on  enchanted  ground.  But  happiness  (or,  to 
use  a  far  more  accurate  as  well  as  more  comprehensive  term, 
sohd  weU-being)  can  be  built  ou  virtue  alone,  and  must  of  neces- 
sity have  truth  for  its  foundation.  Add,  too,  the  loiown  fact  that 
the  meajieat  of  men  feels  himself  insulted  by  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  deceive  him  ;  and  hates  and  despises  the  man  who  has 
attempted  it.  What  place  then  is  left  in  the  heart  for  virtue  to 
build  on,  if  in  any  case  we  may  dare  practise  oa  others  what  we 
should  feel  as  a  cruel  and  contemptuous  wrong  in  our  own  per- 
sons ?  Every  paregt  possesses  the  opportunity  of  observing  how 
deeply  childrea  resent  the  injury  of  a  delusion ;  and  if  men 
laugh  at  the  falsehoods  that  were  imposed  on  themselves  during 
their  childhood,  it  is  because  they  are  not  good  and  wise  enough 
to  contemplate  the  past  in  the  present,  and  so  to  produce  by  a 
virtuous  and  thoughtful  sensibility  that  contimiity  in  their  self- 
consciousness,  which  nature  has  made  the  law  of  their  animal 
life.  Ingratitude,  sensuality,  and  hardness  of  heart,  all  flow  from 
this  source.  Men  are  ungrateful  to  others  only  when  they  have 
ceased  to  look  back  on  their  former  selves  with  joy  and  tender- 
ness. They  exist  in  fragments.  Annihilated  as  to  the  past,  they 
are  dead  to  the  future,  or  seek  for  the  prools  of  it  everywhere, 
only  not  (where  alone  they  can  be  found)  in  themselves.  A 
contemporary  poet  has  expressed  and  illustrated  this  sentiment 
with  ecjual  fineness  of  thought  and  tenderness  of  feeling  : — 

My  h«u't  leaps  up  when  I  behold 

A  rainbow  in  the  sky  I 
So  was  it,  wIiBn  my  life  began  ; 

So  let  it  be,  when  I  grow  oXd, 

Or  let  me  die. 
The  child  is  futher  of  the  man. 
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And  I  would  ipish  my  days  to  be 
Bound  eaoli  to  eacli  by  catui'al  piety.* 

WoKDSwoaia. 

Alas  !  tlie  pernicioua  influeaoe  of  this  lax  morality  exteada 
from  the  nurseiy  and  the  school  to  the  cabinet  and.  seaate.  It  is  a 
common  weakiiesB  with  men.  in  power,  who  have  used  dissimu- 
lation successfully,  to  form  a  passion  for  the  use  of  it,  dupes  to 
the  love  of  dupijig  !  A  pride  is  flattered  by  these  lies.  He  who 
fancies  that  he  must  be  perpetuaOy  stooping  down  to  the  preju- 
dices of  his  fellow-creatures,  is  perpetually  reminding  and  re- 
^suring  hinffielf  of  his  own  vast  superiority  to  them.  But  no  real 
greatne^  can  long  co-exist  with  deceit.  The  whole  faculties  of 
man  must  he  exerted  in  order  to  noble  energies  ;  and  he  who  is 
not  earnestly  sincere,  lives  in  but  half  liis  being,  self-muti- 
lated, self-paraljzed. 

The  latter  part  of  the  propoaiiioa,  which  has  drawn,  me  into 
this  discussion,  that,  I  mean,  in  wtdch  the  moraHty  of  intentional 
falsehood  is  asserted,  may  safely  be  trusted  to  the  reader's  own 
moral  sense.  Is  it  a  groundless  apprehension,  that  the  patrons 
and  admirers  of  such  publications  may  receive  the  punishment 
of  their  indiscretion  in  the  conduct  of  their  sons  and  daughters  1 
.  The  suspicion  of  Methodism  must  be  expected  by  every  man  of 
rank  and  fortune,  who  carries  his  examination  respecting  the 
hooka  which  are  to  lie  on  his  brealdast-table,  ferther  than  to 
their  freedom  from  gross  verbal  indecencies,  and  broad  avowals 
of  Atheism  in  the  title-page.     For  the  existence  of  an  intelligent 

*  I  am.  infoi'med,  that  fieso  very  JiueB  have  been  cited,  aa  a  specimen 
of  despicable  puerility.  So  mueh  the  ivorBO  for  the  eiter.  Not  -willingly 
in  bis  presence  would  I  behold  the  aun  setting  behind  our  mouotajos,  or 
listen  to  a  tala  of  difitraBS  or  virtue;  I  ehould  be  aahamad  of  the  qoiet 
taar  on.  my  own  obeet.  But  let  tha  dead  bury  the  dead  I  The  poet  Bang 
for  the  living.  Of  what  value  indeed,  to  a  sane  mind,  are  the  lildnge 
or  diBlikmga  of  one  man,  groncded  on  tha  mere  assertions  of  another  ? 
Opmiona  formed  fi'ora  opinioaa — isbat  are  *hej,  but  clouds  sailing  under 
clouds,  winch  impress  shadoira  upon  shadows  ? 


I  was  always  plessed  with  the  motto  placed  under  the  figure  of  the 
rosemary  in  old  herbals : — 

Apat/e,  stis  !    Ilmid  UM  spiro. 
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First  Cause  may  be  I'idiculed  in  the  notes  of  oiio  poem,  or  placed 
doulitfiilly  as  one  of  two  or  three  possible  hypotheses,  in  the  very 
opening  of  another  poem,  and  both  be  considered  as  workH  of 
safe  promiseuous  reading  im-ginibus  puerisqwe :  and  this,  too,  by 
many  a  fether  of  a  family,,  who  would  hold  himself  highly  culpable 
in  permitting  his  child  to  form  habits,  of  familiar  acquaintance 
with  a  person  of  lobse  habits,  and  thini  it  even  criminal  to  re- 
ceive into  his  house  a  private  tutor  without  a  previous  inquiry 
concerning  his  opinions  and  principles,  as  well  as  his  manners 
and  ontward  conduct.  How  little  I  am  an  enemy  to  free  in- 
quiry of  the  boldest  kind,  and  in  which  the  authors  have  differed 
^e  most  widely  from  my  own  convictions  and  the  general  faith, 
provided  only,  the  inquiry  be  conducted  with  that  serioHSness, 
which  naturally  accompanies  the  love  of  truth,  and  be  evidently 
intended  for  the  perasal  of  those  only,  who  may  be  preBum.ed 
capable  of  weighing  the  arguments, — I  shall  have  abundant  oc- 
oaaon  of  proving  in  the  course  of  this  work.  Qmn  ipsa  philoso- 
phia  talibus  e  disputatifmibus  non  nisi  benejicmm  redpit.  Nam 
si  vera  proponit  homo  ingemostts  veritaHs^zee  amans,  nova  ad 
earn  accessio  jiet :  sin  falsa,  refutatiorte  eornm  prim-es  tawto 
magis  staMKentwr* 

The  aseertion,  that  truth  is  often  no  less  dangerous  than  false- 
hood, sounds  less  offensively  at  the  first  hearing,  only  because  it 
hides  its  deformity  in  an  equivocation,  or  double  meaning  of  the 
word  truth.  What  may  be  rightly  affirmed  of  truth,  used  as 
synonymous  with  verbal  accuracy,  is  transferred  to  it  in  its  higher 
sense  of  veracity.  By  verbal  truth,  we  mean  no  more  than  the 
correspondence  of  a  given  fact  to  given  words.  la  moral  truth, 
we  involve  likewise  the  intention  of  the  spealer,  that  his  words 
should  correspond  to  hia  thoughts  in  the  sense  in  which  he  ex- 

*  GALiL^a,  SysL  Coma.  p.  42.— Moreover,  philoHOphy  itsalf  can  uot  but 
derive  benefit  from  suoli  disoueeions.  For  if  a  man  of  genius  and  a  loTor  of 
truth  brings  just  positiouE  before  the  public,  there  la  a  fresli  aceesaion  to 
the  stoofc  of  philoHopMo  ineiglit ;  bat  if  erroneous  positions,  the  former 
trutlis  will  by  tteir  eonfulation  be  efltablished  bo  much,  the  moi'e  firmly. 

The  original  is  in  the  following  words : — 

Iia^losofia  medemna  lumpud  se  non  ricever  benefiaio  dalle  nostre  disp'ale  ; 
perch^  se  i  nostri  pensieri  saranno  wtfW,  jyuovi  aeqitisH  si  aaran^ofatli  ;  se 
falsi,  col  ribittlargli,  mag^OTmenie  tierranno  confermate  le  prime  dottrine. 
Dial.  I,  44  Padov.  inii.~Ed.   . 
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peets  them  to  he  undevstood  by  others  :  and  in  this  latter  import 
we  are  always  supposed  to  use  the  word,  whenever  we  speak  of 
truth  ahaolutely,  or  as  a  poesible  subject  of  moral  merit  or  de- 
merit. It  is  verbally  true,  that  in  the  sacred  Scriptures  it  is  writ- 
ten :  As  is  the  good,  so  is  the  dnner,  and  he  titat  sweareih  as  he 
thatfeareth  an  oath,  A  man  hath  no  better  thing  under  the 
sun,  than  to  eat,  and  to  drink,  and  to  le  merry.  There  is  one 
event  unZo  all :  the  living  know  they  shall  die,  but  the  dead 
know  not  aivy  thing,  neither  have  they  amy  more  a  reward.* 
But  he  who  should  repeat  these  words,  witii  this  assurance,  to 
an  ignorant  man  in  tlie  hour  of  his  temptation,  lingering  at  tlse 
door  of  the  alehouse,  or  hesitating  as  to  the  testimony  required  of 
him  in  the  court  of  justice,  would,  spite  of  this  verbal  truth,  be  a, 
liar,  and  the  murderer  of  his  brother's  conscience.  Veracity, 
therefore,  not  mere  accuracy  ;  to  conyey  tmth,  not  merely  to  say 
it,  is  the  point  of  duty  ia  dispute  :  and  the ,  only  difficulty  in  the 
mind  of  an  honest  laan  arises  from  the  doubt,  whether  more  than 
veracity,  that  is,  the  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth — is  not 
demanded  of  him  by  the  law  of  conscience  ;  whether  it  does  not 
exact  simplicity ;  that  is,  the  tn.ith  only,  aad  the  whole  truth. 
If  we  can  solve  this  difficulty,  if  we  can  detennine  the  conditions 
under  which  the  law  of  universal  reason  oonunands  the  commu- 
nication of  the  truth  independently  of  conaeqiiences,  we  shall  then 
be  enabled  to  judge  whether  there  is  any  such  probability  of  evil 
consequences  from  sach  coramunicalion,  as  can  justify  the  asser- 
tion of  its  occasional  criminality,  as  can  perplex  us  in  the  con- 
ception, or  disturb  us  in  the  performance,  of  our  duty. 

The  conscience,  or  effective  reason,  commands  the  design  of 
conveying  an  adequate  notion  of  the  thing  spoken  of,  when  this 
is  practicable  ;  but  at  all  events  a  right  notion,  or  none  at  all. 
A.  schoolmaster  is  under  the  necessity  of  teaching  a  certain  rule 
in  simple  arithmetic  empirically, — {do  so  and  so,  and  the  sum 
will  always  prove  tnie)  ; — the  necessary  truth  of  the  rule — that 
is,  that  the  nde  having  been  adhered  to,  the  sum  must  always 
prove  true — requiring  a  knowledge  of  the  higher  mathematics 
for  its  demonstration.  He,  however,  convej^  a  right  notion, 
though  he  can  not  convey  the  adequate  one. 

»  Eed«s.  viii.  IE ;  vs..  2,  'i.—Ei. 

VOL.  L.  C 
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/liv  Tbv  dejijw  SuSpa,  ^iairret  ii  rbv  (njlSkit  faveSnTa  trav  hnc  Kal  hi  iroiJrt 
S^/iifi.  Sp^  Si  saipoS  idrpa  elSivav  ao^'aig  ydp  oSrof  8pof.  Ei  SS  o!  l^a 
Kaipoii  f^aai  /imitriK^  ■neirwjiei'aQ  ddammv,   oO  iropa  SsxovTOi  iv  ipyig 

AvavtTiPiniH,  apud  Stolweaiu,  Sain.  XKxiv.* 

General  Imowledge  and  I'endy  talect  way  bo  of  rery  great  benefit,  1mt 
they  may  likewiBe  be  of  vei'y  great  dissei'Tiee  to  the  possessor.  They  are 
highly  advantageoua  to  the  mati  of  sound  judgment,  and  desteroos  in  ap- 
plying thera ;  bnt  they  injure  your  fluect  holder-fortb.  oo  aU  subjects  Iq  all 
cojnpames.  It  is  neoeasary  to  tnow  the  measure  of  the  time  and  oecasion : 
for  this  is  the  yery  boundary  of  -irisdom — (ihat  by  wMoh  it  is  defined,  and 
dietinguished  from,  mere  ability).  But  he,  who  without  regard  to  the  ua- 
fitneee  of  the  time  and  the  audienea,  will  soar  Jo  the  high  region  of  bis 
iaooiea  with  Ms  garland  and  eingiog  robes  about  him,  will  not  acquire  Hie 
credit  of  Beriousness  amidst  friTOlity,  bnt  wiE  be  condemned  for  his  siUi- 
aeas,  as  the  greatest  idler  of  the  eompajiy,  because  the  most  ooseasonable. 

The  moral  law,  it  has  been  shown,  permits  an  inadequate 
commimication  of  uneophisticated  trnth,  on  the  condition  that  it 
alone  is  practicable,  and  hinds  us  to  silence  -when  neither  an  ade- 
quate, nor  even  a  right,  exposition  of  the  tmth  is  in  our  power. 
We  must  first  inqtiite  then, — ^what  is  necessary  to  constitute,  and 
■what  may  allowably  accompany,  a  right  though  inadequate  no- 
tion,— and,  secondly,  what  are  the  circumstances,  from  which  we 
may  deduce  the  impracticahiLify  of  conveying  even  a  right  notion  ; 
.'  Ihe  presence  or  absence  of  which  circumstance  tl  e  ef  e  be 
comes  our  duty  to  ascertain.  In  answer  to  the  firs  q  es  o  1  e 
conscience  demands  i  1.  That  it  should  be  the  vish  inl  lesig 
of  the  mind  to  convey  the  truth  only  ;  that  if  in  addition  o  11  e 
negative  loss  implied  in  its  inadequateness,  the     otion  u 

cated  should  lead  to  any  positive  error,  the  cause  si  ould  ho    n 
*  Edit.  Gai^ford.— ^i?. 
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the  fault  01*  detect  of  the  recipient,  not  of  the  oommraucator,  whoEa 
paramount  duty,  whose  inalieuahle  light,  it  is  to  preuerve  his  own 
integrity,*  the  integral  character  of  his  own  moral  lieing.  Self- 
respect  ;  the  reverence  which  he  owes  to  the  presence  of  human- 
ity in  the  person  of  his  neighhor  ;  the  rcTerential  upholding  of 
the  faith  of  man  in  man ;  gratitude  for  the  particular  act  of 
confidence  ;  aiid  religious  awe  for  the  divine  purposes  in  the  gift 
of  language  ;  are  duties  too  sacred  and  important  to  he  sacrificed 
to  the  guesses  of  an  individual,  coaceming  ttie  advaoitagea  to  be 
gained  by  the  breach  of  them.  8.  It  is  further  required,  that 
the  supposed  error  shall  not  be  such  as  ■will  pervert  or  materially 
vitiate  the  impei-fect  truth,  in  commimioaling  which  we  had  un- 
willingly, though  not  perhaps  unwittingly,  occasioned  it,  A  bar- 
barian so  instructed  in  the  power  and  intelligence  of  the  infinite 
Being  as  to  be  leil  wholly  ignorant  of  his  moral  attributes,  wovdd 
bave  acquired  none  but  en-oneous  noliona  even  of  the  former.  At 
the  very  best,  he  would  gain  only  a  theory  to  satisfy  his  curiosity 
with  ;  but  more  probably,  wUuld  deduce  the  belief  of  a  Moloch 
or  a  Baal.  For  the  idea  of  an  irr^istible,  invisible  Bemg,  nat- 
urally produces  terror  in  the  mind  of  uninstructed  and  unprotected 
man,  and  with  tei-ror  there  will  be  associated  whatever  has  been 
accustomed  to  excite  it,  anger,  vengeance,  &o.  ;  as  is  proved  by 

*  Tho  beat  and  most  fordbla  aenee  of  a,  word  is  ofteo  that  wbioh  is  oon- 
btined  in  its  etymology.    The  author  of  tlie  poems,  the  Synagogue,  fre- 
quently affixed  to  Hei'beveB  Temple,  ^ves  the  original  p\u>poi-t  of  the  word 
"  integrity,"  in  the  following  lines  of  the  fourth  stanza  of  the  eighth  puem  :* 
Next  to  wnoerity,  remember  still. 
Thou  must  resolve  upon  intagritj-. 
God  wJU  have  all  thou  hast,  thy  mind,  thy  will, 
Thy  thoughts,  thy  worda,  thy  works. — 
And  again,  ailoi'  some  verses  on  oonstacey  and  hmnility,  llio  poein  con- 
cludes with — 

He  tha,t  desires  to  see 
Tho  foce  of  Qod,  in.  Ha  reli^on  must 
Sincere,  entire,  constant,  aiid  humble  be. 
Having  mentioned  the  name  of  Herbert,  that  model  of  a  man,  a  geutle- 
mnn,  and  a  olergyman,  let  me  add,  tbat  the  qunintneas  of  some  of  his 
thoT^hts,  not  of  Mb  diction,  than  which  oothii:^  ean  be  more  pm'e,  manly, 
and  unaffected,  has  blinded  modem  readers  to  fbe  great  general  merit  of 
■bis  poema,  which  are  for  the  most  part  esquisite  in  thctt  kind. 

*  Ohiu'ch-L'orcb.— ^iJ 
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tke  mythology  of  all  barbarous  nations.  TMa  must  be  the  case 
with  all  oi'ganized  truths  ;  thft  componeat  parts  derive  their  sig- 
niiicaiice  from  the  idea  of  the  whole.  BolingbKike  i-emoved  love, 
justice,  and  choice,  from  power  and  intelHgenoe,  and  yet  pre- 
tended to  have  left  unimpaired  the  conviction  of  a  Deity.  He 
might  as  consistently  have  paralyzed  the  optic  nerve,  and  then 
escuBed  himself  by  afBrming,  that  ho  had,  however,  not  touched 
the  eye. 

The  third  condition  of  a  right  though  inadequate  notion  ia,  that 
the  error  occasioned  he  greaUy  outweighed  by  the  importance  of 
the  trutli  communicated.  The  rustic  would  have  little  reason  to 
thanlt  the  phdoeopher,  who  should  give  him  true  conceptions  of 
the  foily  of  believing  in  ghosts,  omens,  di-eams,  &c.  at  the  price 
of  abaadoaing  his  faith  in  tbvine  providence,  and  in  the  continued 
existence  of  his  fellow-creaturea  after  their  death.  The  teeth  of 
the  old  serpent  planted  by  the  OadmuBea  of  French  literature, 
under  Lewis  XV.,  produced  a  plenteous  crop  of  philosophers  and 
tmth-trumpeteia  of  this  Hnd,  in  the  reign  of  his-  successor.  They 
taught  many  truths,  hiBtorical,  political,  physiological,  and  ecclesi- 
astical, and  diffused  theii'  notions  so  widely,  that  the  very  ladies 
and  hair-dressers  of  Paris  became  fluent  encyclopedists  :  and  the 
sole  price  which  their  scholars  paid  for  these  ti'easures  of  new  iii- 
formation,  was  to  believe  Cbjistianity  an  imposture,  tlie  Scrip- 
tures a  forgery,  the  worship,  if  not  the  belief,  of  God  superstition, 
hell  a  fable,  heaven  a  dream,  oui  life  without  providence,  and 
our  death  without  hope.  They  became  as  gods  as  soon  as  the 
fruit  of  this  Upas  tree  of  knowledge  and  liberty  had  opened  their 
eyes  to  perceive  that  they  were  no  more  than  beasts — somewhat 
more  cimning,  perhaps,  and  abundantly  more  mischievous.  "What 
can  be  conceived  more  natural  tlian  the  result, — that  self-ac- 
knowledged beasts  should  first  act,  and  next  suffer  themsdves  to 
be  treated,  as  beasts.  We  jiidge  by  comparison.  To  exclude  the 
great  is  to  magnify  tlie  httle.  The  diabehef  of  essential  wisdom 
and  goodness,  necessarily  prepares  the  imagination  for  the  su- 
premacy of  cunning  with  malignity.  Folly  and  vice  have  their 
appropriate  rehgions,  as  well  as  virtue  and  true  knowledge  :  and 
in  some  way  or  other  fools  will  dance  round  the  golden  calf,  and 
wicked  men  beat  their  timbrels  and  kettle-drums  to,— - 
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My  feelings  have  led  me  on,  anil  in  my  illustration  I  had 
almost  lost  irom  my  view  tlie  siibject  to  he  illustrated.  One 
condition  yet  remajns  :  that  the  error  foieaeen  shall  not  he  of  a 
kind  to  prevent  or  impede  tlie  after  acquirement  of  that  kaowl- 
edge  wiiieh  will  remove  it.  Observe,  how  graciously  nature  in- 
structs her  human  children.  She  can  not  give  us  the  knowledge 
derived  &oni  sight  without  oocadoning  us  at  first  to  mistake 
images  of  reflection  for  substances.  But  the  very  consequences 
of  the  delusion  lead,  ineyitahly  to  its  detection ;  and  out  of  the 
ashes  of  the  en-or  rises  a  newflowor  of  knowledge.  We  not  only 
see,  but  are  enabled  to  discover  by  what  means  we  see.  So,  too, 
we  are  under  the  necessity,  in.  given  circumstances,  of  mistalcing 
a  square  for  a  round  object :  but  ere  the  mistake  can  have  any 
practical  consequences,  it  ia  not  only  removed,  hut  in  ils  removal 
gives  us  the  symbol  of  a  new  fact,  that  of  distaaice,  la  a  similar 
train  of  thought,  though  more  fancifully,  I  might  have  elucidated 
the  preceding  condition,  and  have  referred  our  hurrying  en- 
lighteners  and  revolutionary  amputators  to  the  gentleness  of  nar 
ture,  in  the  oalc  and  the  beech,  the  dry  foliage  of  which  she 
pushes  off  only  by  the  propulsion  of  the  new  huSs,  that  supply  its 
place.  My  friends  I  a  clothing  even  of  witlievad  leaves  is  better 
than  bareness. 

Having  thus  determined  the  nature  and  conditions  of  a  right 
notion,  it  remains  to  consider  the  circumstances  which  tend  to 
render  the  communication  of  it  impracticable,  and  oblige  tts  of 
course,  to  abstain  ftom  the  attempt — oblige  us  not  to  convey  false- 
hood under  the  pretext  of  saying  truth.  These  circumstances,  it 
is  plain,  must  consist  either  in  natural  or  moral  impediments. 
The  fonner,  including'  the  obvious  gradations  of  constitutional  in- 
sensibility and  derangement,  preclude  all  temptation  to  miscon- 
duct, as  well  as  all  probability  of  ill-consequences  from  accidental 
oversight,  on  the  part  of  the  communicator.  Far  otherwise  is  it 
with  the  impediments  fiora  moral  causes.  These  demand  all  the 
attention  and  forecast  of  the  genuine  lovers  of  truth  in  the  matter, 
the  raaaner,  and  the  time  of  their  communications  public  and 
private  ;  and  th^e  are  the  ordinar;'  materials  of  the  vain  and  the 
factious,  determine  them  in  the  choice  of  their  audiences  and  of 
their  ai^tunenta,  and  to  each  argument  give  powers  not  its  own. 
They  ai'c  distinguishable  into  two  sources,  the  streams  from 
which,  however,  most  often  become  confluent,  namely,  hindrances 
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ftom  ignorance, — (I  here  use  the  word  in.  relation  to  the  hahils 
of  reasoning  as  well  as  to  the  previous  knowledge  requisite  for  the 
due  comprehension  of  the  subject,) — and  liiadrances  from  pre- 
dominant passions.* 

From  both  these  the  law  of  conscience  ooramands  us  to  ab- 
stain, because  such  being  the  ignorance  and  such  the  passions  of 
the  supposed  auditors,  we  ought  to  deduce  the  impracticabihty  of 
conveying  not  only  adequate  but  even  right  notions  of  our  own 
convictions  ;  much  le^  does  it  permit  us  to  avail  ourselves  of  the 
causes  of  this  impxactic  ability  in  order  to  pi-ocure  nominal  prose- 
lytes, each  of  whom  will  have  a  difierent,  and  all  a  false,  con- 
ception of  those  notiona  that  were  to  be  conveyed  for  their  truth's 
sake  alone.  "Whatever  is,  or  but  for  soiQe  defect  in  oiu;  moral 
character  would  have  been,  foreseen  as  preventing  the  convey- 
ance of  our  thoughts,  makes  the  attempt  an  act  of  Bclf-contradic- 
tion :  and  whether  the  faulty  cause  exist  in  our  choice  of  unfit 
words  or  our  choice  of  unfit  auditors,  the  result  is  the  same  and 
so  is  the  guilt.     We  have  voluntarily  coranjunicated  falsehood. 

Thus,  without  reference  to  consequences, — if  only  one  short 
digression  be  excepted — fi:om  the  sole  principle  of  self-consistence 
or  moral  integrity,  we  have  evolved  the  clue  of  right  reason, 
wliich  we  are  boiind  to  follow  in  the  communication  of  truth, 
Wow  then  let  me  appeal  to  the  judgment  and  experience  of  the 
reader,  whether  he  who  most  faithfully  adheres  to  the  letter  of 
the  law  of  conscience  will  not  Kkewise  act  in  stiictest  correspon- 
dence to  the  maxims  of  prudence  and  sound  policy,  I  am  at 
least  unable  to  recoOect  a  single  instance,  either  in  history  or  in 
my  personal  experience,  of  a  preponderance  of  injurious  conse- 
quences fi.-om  the  publication  of  any  truth,  under  the  observance 
of  the  moral  conditioua  above  stated:  much  Iras  can  I  even 
imagine  any  case,  in  which  truth,  as  truth,  can  be  pernicious. 
But  if  the  assertor  of  the  indiffereney  of  truth  and  falsehood  m 
their  own  natmres,  attempt  to  justify  his  position  by  confining  the 
word  truth,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  correspondence  of  given 
words  to  given  fitcts,  without  reference  to  the  total  impression 
left  by  such  wokIs, — ^what  is  this  more  than  to  assert,  that  ar- 
ticulated soimds  are  things  of  moral  indifferency ; — and  that  we 
may  relate  a  faet  accurately,  and  neveiiheless  deceive  gro^y  and 
wickedly  ?  Blifil  related  acciirately  Tom  Jones's  riotous  joy 
"  See  Lay  Sennoii  addveeaed  to  the  higlier  and  middle  ulasaes.  VX 
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during  his  benefactor's  illness,  only  omitting  that  this  joy  -was  oc- 
casioned by  the  physician's  having  pronounced  him  out  of  danger. 
Blifil  was  not  the  less  a  hax  for  being  an  accwate  matter-of-fact 
liar.  Tell-truths  in  the  service  of  falsehood  we  find  everywhere, 
of  various  names  and  various  occupations,  from  the  elderly  young 
women  that  discus  the  love  affairs  of  their  friends  and  acquain- 
tances at  the  village  tea-tables,  to  the  anonymous  calunmiators 
of  literary  merit  in  reviews,  aad  the  more  daring  malignants,  who 
dole  out  discontent,  innovation  and  panic,  in  political  joumais : 
and  a  unfit  pernicious  race  of  liars  they  ai-e !  But  who  ever 
doubted  it  ? — Why  should  our  moral  feelings  be  shocked,  and  the 
holiest  words  with  all  their  venerable  associations  be  profaned,  in 
order  to  hring  forth  a  truism  !  But  thus  it  is  for  the  most  part 
mth  the  venders  of  startling  paradoxes.  In  the  sense  in  which 
they  are  to  gain  for  their  author  the  character  of  a  bold  and 
original  thinter,  they  are  false  even  to  absm'dity  ;  and  the  sense 
in  which  they  are  true  and  harmless,  conveys  so  mere  a  truism, 
that  it  even  borders  on  nonsense.  How  often  have  we  heard — 
"  The  rights  of  man — hmra  ! — The  sovereignty  of  the  people — 
hurra !" — roared  out  by  men  who,  if  called  upon  in  another 
place  and  before  another  audience,  tc  esplain  themselves,  would 
give  to  the  words  a  meaning,  in  which  the  most  monarchical  of 
their  political  opponents  would  admit  them  to  he  true,  but  which 
would  contain  nothing  new,  or  strange,  or  stimulant,  nothing  to 
flatter  the  pride,  or  kindle  the  passions,  of  the  populace  ! 
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At  profamim  iivlgiii  leetorwm  quomodo  orcendtmt  est  ?  IdhrisTie  nostria 
juhsamus,  kI  coram  wdignia  obmiiteecant  ?  ■  Si  lingma,  nt  didtwr,  foioriids 
lUamur,  ehea  !  mgeniiun  quogtis  noMs  emorttcmnjcuiet :  sin  aliter, — Minema 
lecreta  crasaii  Ivdibtiwn  diviilgarmn,  el  Dianeaa  nostram  imparis  hu^us  sa- 
CTiii  jlirfffioni  J»s  nudam  proferim'ui.  Sie^ondeo ;  ad  ineommodUatss  hy^us- 
taodi  evitaiulas,  mee  Oriece  nee  Laline  acribere  ojnts  est.  Sitffidet,  nos  sisca 
lace  vsos  fuisse  et  strictiore  argwn&p.laitdi  Tuelhodo.  Bu^iciet,  innocsntery 
utUiter  Kripgeisae :  eveniua  eat  apud  lectorem.  Jfuper  emptvm  eat  a  iwWs 
Cicaromimuim,  iatvd  De  Qgidis,  opwi  qimd  semper  pisne  Ohrialiano  digMon 
patabasmia.  Minim r  libellus/actitafiisrat/amosissimiia.  Oredianef  Vix;  ■ 
at  qnomodo  ?  Midigno  quodam,  mscio  quent,  plena  margine  a  mper  lergo, 
tmnotaiam  eat,  el  exemplia,  catttMniie  poii«s,  atiper/cetatum  !  Sie  el  jKt  iitr 
trorsum  uritwr  injiammatianea  animi  vel  Oaioxionis  (me  dieam,  aacrosanelia) 
paginis  accipit.  Omni  aura  mons,  omnibti)  aoriptis  mens  ignita,  veseilur. 
Rddolphi  IiANaa,  Epiat.  ad  ainioum  quemdam  Italioum,  iu  qua 
linguse  patriie  et  hocUernie  usum  defendit  et  eruditis  eoia- 

Ifec  mefallit,  tit  in  corpMibm  ftommiim  do  in  awsmia  mvltiplid  paadone 
affecUa,  medieamenta  verborwii  mtdlis  im^cacia  visum  iri.  Sed  nee  illud 
qtioqiie  me  pralerit,  ut  invisibiles  animoram  morboe,  sic  inviaibilia  ease  reme- 
dia.  Folds  opiniosibus  circmmieiiti  veris  aenientUa  Uberamli  sunt,  irf  j«i 
audienda  eeciderant  auMendo  consuTgant. 

Petbarch.    Prefat.  m.  lib.  de  remed.  uti-iuaque  foi'timse,  anb  fiu. 

But  bow  are  wa  to  guard  against  tho  her  A  of  pvomieeuouB  readera !  Can 
we  bid  our  books  be  silent  in  the  pr^eooe  of  the  unworthy  I  If  we  employ 
what  ai-e  called  the  dead  languages,  one  own  genius,  alas  1  becomes  flat  aud 
dead ;  and  if  we  embody  oar  thoughts  ia  the  words  native  to  them  or  in 
whieh  they  were  eonoaived,  we  divulge  the  aeorata  of  Mnarva  to  the  ridicule 
of  blockheads,  and  expose  our  Diana,  to  the  Aotceoas  of  a  sensual  age,  I  re- 
ply :  that  in  order  to  avoid  inoonvenienoea  of  this  liind,  we  need  write  nei- 
ther in  Greek  nor  in  Latin,  It  will  be  enough,  if  we  alataia  fi'om  appeal- 
ing to  the  bad  passions  and  low  appetites,  and  aonfina  ourselves  to  a  strictly 
oonsequent  method  of  reasoning. 

To  have  written  innoeenfly,  and  for  wise  purposes,  is  all  that  can  be  re- 
quired of  ua  :  the  event  lies  with  the  reaijer.  I  purchased  la.tely  Cicero's 
work,  De  Offieiia,  which  I  had  alwa;p  eocsidered  bs  almoat  worthy  of  a 
Christian,    To  my  surprise  it  had  become  a  moat  flagrant  libel.    Nay  1  but 
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how  ! — Some  one,  I  know  uot  who,  out  of  iiie  fruitfulness  of  bia  own  malig- 
nity, had  filled  all  tJie  inav^ns  and  ether  blank  spaces  with  annotatioEB — a 
true  supev&etation  of  esamples,  that  is,  of  false  Had  slanderous  tales  1  In 
lite  manner,  the  slave  of  impure  desires  will  turn  the  pages  of  Cato,  not  to 
say.  Scripture  itself,  into  ocsasions  sad  es^ritements  of  wsnton  imaginatiooB. 
There  ia  no  urind  but  fans  a  voleano,  no  work  but  feeds  a  oombuatible  mind. 


I  am  well  aware,  that  words  will  appeal'  to  many  at 
oines  when  administered  to  mitida  agitated  with  manifold  paasionB,  as  when 
they  are  muttered  byway  of  oharm  orer  bodily  silmeuts.  But  nether  dora 
it  escape  me,  on  the  other  hand,  ttiat  as  the  d^eases  of  the  mind  are  inviei- 
ble,  invieible  must  the  remedies  likewise  be.  Those  who  have  been  ec- 
trapped  by  felse  opioions  are  to  bo  liborated  by  convincing  truths ;  that 
thus  having  imbibed  the  poison  through  the  ear  they  may  receive  the  anti- 
dote by  the  same  channel. 

That  our  elder  ■writers  to  Jeremy  Taylor  inclusively  quoted  to 
excess,  it  would  be  the  very  blindness  of  partiality  to  deny.  More 
than  one  might  lie  meKtioaed,  wlioEe  woria  ace  well  character- 
ized in  the  words  of  MUton,  as  a  paroxysni  of  citations,  pampered 
metaphors,  and  aphoi-iaming  pedantry.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  now  avoid  quotations  with  an  anxiety  that 
offends  in  the  contrary  extreme.  Yet  it  is  the  beauty  and  inde- 
pendent woi-iii  of  the  citations  fat  more  than  tbeir  appropriateness 
which  have  made  Johnson's  Dictionary  popular  even  as  a  reading 
book — and  the  mottos  with  the  translations  of  them  are  Itnown 
to  add  considerably  to  the  value  of  the  Spectator.  With  this 
conviction  I  have  taien  more  tlian  comnum  pains  in  tlie  selection 
of  the  mottos  for  The  Friend  :  and  of  two  mottos  equally  appro- 
priate prefer  always  that  fi-om  tha  hook  which  is  least  hltely  to 
have  conie  into  my  readers'  hands.  For  I  often  please  myself 
witli  tlie  fancy,  now  tbat  1  may  bave  saved  from  obUvion  the 
only  striking  passage  in  a  wiole  volume,  and  now  that  I  may 
have  attracted  notice  to  a  writer  undeservedly  forgotten.  If  this 
should  be  attributed  to  a  silly  ambition  in  the  display  of  various 
reading,  I  can  do  no  more  than  deny  aiiy  conaciousnesa  of  having 
been  so  actuated  :  and  for  the  rest,  I  must  console  myself  by  the 
reflection,  that  if  it  be  one  of  the  m.ost  foolish,  it  is  at  the  same 
time  one  of  the  most  haiTnlesa,  of  biiman  vanities. 

The  passages  prefixed  lead  at  ojiee  to  the  question,  which  will 
probably  have  more  than  once  occLured  to  the  reflecting  reader 
of  tlie  preceding  essay.  How  will  these  rules  apply  to  the  most 
important  mode  of  communication  ?  to  that,  in  wbicli  one  man 
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may  utter  his  thoughts  to  myriads  of  men.  at  the  sainB  time,  and 
to  myriads  of  myi'iada  at  various  times  and  thiough  succeBsions 
of  generations  ?  How  do  they  apply  to  authors,  whose  foreknowl- 
edge assuredly  does  not  inform,  them  who,  or  how  many,  or  of 
what  description,  their  readers  ■will  be  1  How  do  th^e  rules 
apply  to  hooks,  which  once  published,  are  as  likely  to  fall  in  the 
way  of  the  iiicora.petent  as  of  the  judicious,  and  wiO  be  fortunate 
indeed  if  they  are  not  many  tim^  looked  at  through  the  thick 
mists  of  ignorance,  or  amid  the  glare  of  prejudice  and  passion  ? — 
I  answer  in  the  first  place,  that  this  is  not  universally  true.  The 
readers  are  not  seldom  picked  and  chosen.  Relations  of  certain 
pretended  miracles  performed  a  few  years  ago,  at  Holywell,  in 
consequence  of  prayers  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  on  female  servants, 
and  these  relations  moralized  by  the  old  Roman  Catholic  argu- 
ments without  the  old  Protestant  answers,  have  to  m.y  knowledge 
been  sold  by  travelling  pedlers  in  villages  and  farm-houses,  not 
only  in  a  form  wliich  placed  them  within  the  reach  of  the  narrow- 
est means,  but  sold  at  a  price  l^s  than  their  prime  cost,  and  doubt- 
less, thrown  in  occasionally  as  the  make-weight  in  a  hargain  of 
pins  and  stay-tape.  Shall  I  he  told,  that  the  pubhshers  and  rev- 
erend anthorizers  of  these  base  and  vulgar  deluaionH  had  exerted 
no  choice  as  to  the  purchasers  and  readers  1  But  waiving  this, 
or  rather  having  first  pointed  it  out,  as  an  important  exception,  I 
further  reply, — that  if  the  author  have  elearly  and  rightly  estab- 
lished in  his  own  mind  the  class  of  readers,  to  which  he  means  to 
address  his  communications ;  and  if  both  in  this  choice,  and  in 
tlie  particulars  of  the  manner  and  matter  of  his  work,  he  coa- 
scieatiously  observe  all  the  conditions  which  reason  and  con- 
science have  been  shown  to  dictate,  in  relation  to  those  for  whom 
the  work  was  designed  ;  he  will,  in  most  inatances,  have  effected 
his  design  and  realized  the  desired  circumscription.  The  posthu- 
mous work  of  Spinoza — (EtMca  ordine  geometrico  demonstrata) 
— may,  indeed,  accidentaUy  fall  into  the  hands  of  an  incompetent 
reader.  But  (not  to  mention,  that  it  is  written  in  a  dead  lan- 
guage), it  will  be  entirely  harmless,  because  it  must  needs  be  ut- 
terly unintell^ble.  I  venture  to  assert,  that  the  whole  first  book, 
De  Deo,  might  be  read  in  a  hteral  English  translation  to  any 
congregation  in  the  kingdom,  and  that  no  individual  who  had  not 
been  habituated  to  the  strictgst  and  most  laborious  processes  of 
reasoning,  would  even  suspect  its  orthodoxy  or  piety,  however 
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heavily  tlie  few  who  lifiteaed  might  eomplaiii  of  its  obscurity  and 
■want  of  interest. 

This,  it  may  he  ohjeoted,  is  an  extreme  case.  But  it  is  not  so 
for  the  present  purpose.  I  am  speaking  of  the  probability  of  in- 
jurious consequences  from  the  conmiunication  of  truth.  This  I 
have  denied,  if  the  right  means  have  been  adopted,  and  the  neces- 
sary conditions  adhered  to,  for  its  actual  communication.  Now 
the  truths — ^that  ia,  the  poaitiona  believed  by  the  author  to  be 
trutha — conveyed  in  a  book  are  either  evident  of  themselves,  or 
such  as  require  a  train  of  deductiona  in  proof ;  and  the  latter  will 
be  either  such  truths  as  are  authorized  and  generally  received ; 
or  such  as  are  in  opposition  to  received  and  authorized  opinions ; 
or  lastly,  positions  presented  as  truths  for  the  appropriate  test  of 
examination,  and  still  tmder  trial,  adhuo  in  lite.  Of  this  latter 
eli«8  I  affirm,  that  in  no  one  of  the  three  sorts  can  an  instance 
be  brought  of  a  prepoudei-ance  of  ill-oonsequencea,  or  even  of  an 
ecjuilibrium  of  advantage  and  injury  from  a  work,  in  which  the 
understanding  alone  has  been  appealed  to,  by  results  fairly  de- 
duced from  just  premises,  in  temia  strictly  appropriate.  Alas ! 
legitimate  reaaoning  is  impossible  without  severe  thinking,  and 
thioHng  is  neither  an  eaay  nor  an  amusing  employment.  The 
reader,  who  wotdd  follow  a  close  reasoner  to  the  summit  and  ab- 
solute principle  of  Euiy  one  important  subject,  has  chosen  a  cha- 
mois-hunter for  his  guide.  Our  guide  will,  indeed,  take  us  the 
shortest  way,  will  save  us  many  a  wearisome  and  perilous  wan- 
dering, and  warn  us  of  many  a  mock  road  that  had  formerly  led 
himself  to  the  brink  of  chasms  and  precipices,  or  at  best  in  an 
idle  circle  to  the  spot  from  which  he  started.  But  he  can.  not 
carry  ua  on  his  shoulders  :  we  m.uat  strain  our  own  sinews,  as  he 
hits  strained  his ;  and  make  firm  footing  on  the  smooth  rock  for 
ourselves,  by  the  blood  of  toil  from  our  own  feet.  Examine  the 
journals  of  our  humane  and  zealous  missionaries  in  Hindostan. 
How  often  and  how  feeUngly  do  they  describe  the  difiiculty  of 
making  the  simplest  chain  of  reasoning  intelligible  to  the  ordi- 
nary natives  :  the  rapid  exhaustion  of  their  whole  power  of  atten- 
tion, and  with  what  pain  and  distressful  effort  it  is  exerted,  while 
.  it  lasts.  Yet  it  is  amongst  individuals  of  this  class,  that  the  hid- 
eous praetieea  of  self-torture  chiefly,  indeed  almost  exclusively, 
prevail.  0  !  if  folly  were  no  easier  than  wisdom,  it  being  often 
BO  very  much  more  grievous,  how  certainly  might  not  these  mia- 
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erable  men  be  converted  to  ClmRtiaiiity  '  But  alas  I  to  ewing 
by  hooks  passed  through  the  back  oi  to  waJlt  on.  shoes  with  nails 
of  iron  pointed  upward  on.  the  sole*  all  thii  is  so  much  leas  diffi- 
cult, demands  so  very  inferior  an  exertion  of  the  wiil  tlian  to 
think,  and  by  thought  to  gain  knowlpdge  and  tianc[uillity  ! 

It  is  not  true,  that  ignorant  persoas  have  no  notion  of  the  ad- 
yaatages  of  truth  and  knowledge,  Thej  see  and  confess  those 
advantages  in  the  conduct,  the  immunities,  and  the  superior  pow- 
ers of  the  possessors.  Were  these  attainable  by  pilgrimages  the 
most  toilsome,  or  penances  the  most  painful,  we  should  assuredly 
have  a«  many  pilgrims  aiid  as  many  self-tormentors  in  the  ser- 
vice of  true  religion  and  virtue,  as  now  exist  under  the  tyranny 
of  Papal  or  Brahman  superstition.  This  imefficacy  of  legitimate 
reason,  from  the  v/ant  of  fit  objects, — this  its  relative  weakness, 
and  how  narrow  at  all  times  its  immediate  sphere  of  action  must 
be, — is  proved  to  us  by  the  impostors  of  all  professions.  What,  I 
pray,  is  their  fortress,  the  rock  which  is  both  their  quarry  and 
their  foundation,  from  which  and  on  which  they  are  built  ? — 
The  desire  of  arriving  at  the  end  without  the  effort  of  thought 
and  will,  which  are  the  appointed  means.  Let  us  loot  back- 
ward three  or  four  centuries.  Then,  as  now,  the  great  mass  of 
mankind  were  governed  by  the  three  main  wishes,  the  wish  ibr 
vigor  of  body,  including  the  absence  of  painful  feelings ; — for 
wealth,  or  the  power  of  procuring  the  external  conditions  of  bod- 
ily enjoyment, — these  during  hfe ;  and  security  from  pain  and 
contiiiuaa.ee  of  happiness  after  death.  Then,  as  now,  men  were 
desirous  to  attain  them  by  some  easier  moans  than  thrae  of  tem- 
perance, industry,  and  strict  justice.  They  gladly  therefore  ap- 
plied to  the  priest,  who  could  insure  them  happiness  hereafter 
without  the  performance  of  their  duties  here  ;  to  the  lawyer  who 
could  make  money  a  substitute  for  a  right  cause  ;  to  the  physi- 
cian, whose  medicines  promised  to  take  the  sting  out  of  the  tail 
of  their  sensual  indulgences,  and  let  them  fondle  and  play,  with 
vice,  as  with  a  charmed  serpent ;  to  the  alchemist,  whose  gold- 
tincture  would  enrich  them  without  toil  or  economy ;  and  to  the 
astrologer,  from  whom  they  could  purchase  foresight  without 
knowledge  or  reflection.  The  established  professions  were,  with- 
out exception,  no  other  than  licensed  modes  of  witchcraft.  The 
wizards,  who  would  now  find  their  due  reward  in  Bridewell,  and 
their   appropriate   honors   in    the   pillory,   sat  then  on.  episcopal 
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thrones,  candidates  for  saintship,  and  already  canonized  in  the 
hehef  of  their  deluded  contemporaries  ;  while  the  one  or  two  real 
teachers  and  discoverers  of  truth  were  exposed  to  the  hazard  of 
fire  and  f^ot, — a  dungeon  the  best  shrine  that  was  vouchsafed 
to  a  Hogei  Bacon.*  and  a  Galileo  ! 


ilSSAT    Tin. 


Pi'ay,  wliy  is  it,  that  people  aaj  tiiat  men  are  not  such  fools  now-a-daj8 
as  they  Miere  in  the  days  of  yore  1  I  would  fidn  know,  whether  you  would 
have  U3  imilerstaJid  by  this  same  sayiugf,  as  indeed  you  logically  may,  that 
formerly,  men  wei'a  fools,  and  in  this  generation  are  grown  wise !  How 
many  aud  what  iMspositions  made  them  fools !  How  loaoy  and  what 
dispoaitioQS  were  wanting  to  make  'em  wise!  Why  were  those  foola! 
How  should  these  be  wise !  Pi'ay,  bow  eame  you  to  know  that  men 
were  formerly  fooU?  How  did  you  find  that  they  are  now  wise!  Who 
made  tbem  ibola?  Who  in  Heaven's  oaine  made  us  wise?  Who  d'ye 
think  are  most,  tliose  that  lOTed  maoHnd  foolish,  or  those  tliat  love  it 
wise?  How  long  has  it  been  wise!  How  long  otherwise!  Whence 
proceeded  the  foregoing  folly!  Whence  the  following  wisdom!  Why  did 
the  old  folly  and  now  and  no  later !  Why  did  the  modem  wisdom  begin 
now  and  no  sooner !  What  were  we  tie  worse  for  the  former  folly ! 
What  the  better  foi-  the  Hucoeediug  wisdom!  How  should  the  ancient 
folly  haye  come  to  nothing !  How  should  this  same  new  wisdom  be 
started  up  and  estabUshedl    Now  answer  me,  ant  please  you  1 

RiBELils'  Tteface  to  his  6Wi  Booh 

Monsters  and  madmen  canonized  aud  Galileo  hlind  ia  a  dun- 
geon !t  It  is  not  so  ia  our  tim^.  Heaven  lie  praised,  that  in 
this  respect,  at  least,  we  are,  if  not  better,  yet  better  oiC,  than  our 

*  "  It  is  for  his  country,  not  his  order,  to  glory  in  the  man  whom  that 
order  wndenmed  to  imprisonment,  not  for  his  supposed  sMU  in  niagie, 
but  for  those  opinions  whieh  be  derived  fi'oni  studying  the  Scriptures, 
wherein  ha  was  versed  beyond  any  other  person  of  his  age." 

SoDTHEv's  Colloquies,  yiii. 

And  sea  the  note  there. — Ed, 

f  This  is  not  strictly  aoom^ate.  Galileo  was  sentenced  by  the  Inquisi- 
tion at  Rome,  on  the  22d  of  June,  1633 ;  and,  although  his  right  eye  had 
heen  formerly  affected,  he  did  not  become  blmd  till  the  end  of  IbS"!  His 
confinement,  likewise,  in  the  proper  prison  of  the  loquisitioo,  was  merely 
nominal,  althov^h  the  restrictions  under  whioh  he  was  kept  to  the  end 
of  his  lifo,  were  of  the  most  distressing  auii  injurious  descnptun— i'rf 
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forefathers.  But  to  what,  aiid  to  whom  (under 
■we  owe  the  improvement  ?  To  any  radical  change  in  the  moral 
affections  of  mankind  in  general  ?  Perhaps  the  great  majority 
of  men  ate  now  fully  conscious  that  they  are  born  with  the  god- 
like fitculty  of  reason,  and  that  it  is  the  business  of  life  to  devel- 
op and  apply  it  ? — The  Jacob's  ladder  of  truth,  let  down  from 
heaven,  with  all  its  nmnerotis  rounds,  is  now  the  common  high- 
way, on  which  we  are  content  to  toil  upward  to  the  objects  of 
our  desires  ? — ~W&  are  ashamed  of  expecting  the  end  without  the 
means  ? — Lt  order  to  answer  these  qnestions  in  the  affirmative, 
I  mnst  have  forgotten  the  animal  magnetists  ;*  the  proselytes 
of  Brothers,  and  of  Joanna  Sonthcote  ;  and  some  tliousand  fanat- 
ics less  original  in  their  creeds,  but  not  a  whit  more  rational  in 
their  expectations  ;  I  must  forget  the  infamous  empirics,  whose 
advertisements  pollute  and  disgrace  all  our  newspapers,  and  al- 
most paper  the  walls  of  our  cities  ;  and  the  vending  of  whose 
poisons  and  poisonous  drams — with  shame  and  anguish  be  it 
spoken — supports  a  shop  in  every  market-town  !  I  must  forget 
that  other  reproach  of  the  nation,  that  mother-vice,  the  lottery ! 
I  must  forget,  that  a  numerous  class  plead  prudence  for  keeping 
their  fellow-men  ignorant  and  incapable  of  intellectual  enjoy- 
ments, and  the  revenue  for  upholding  such  temptations  as  men  so 
ignorant  wiU  not  withstand, — yes  !  that  even  senators  and  offi- 
cers of  state  put  forth  the  revenue  as  a  sufficient  reason  for  up- 
holding, at  every  fiftieth  door  tliroughoat  the  kingdom,  tempta- 
tions to  the  most  pernicious  vioM,  which  fill  the  land  with 
mourning,  and  fit  the  laboring  classes  for  sedition  and  religious 
i^aticistn  !  Above  all  I  must  foi^et  the  first  years  of  the  French 
revolution,  and  the  nnUions  throughout  Europe  who  confidently 
expected  the  best  and  choicest  results  of  knowledge  and  virtue, 
namely,  Uberty  and  universal  peace,  from  the  votes  of  a  tumult- 
uous a^emhly — that  is,  from  the  mechanical  agitation  of  the  air 
in  a  large  room  at  Paris — aiid  this  too  in  the  most  light,  unthink- 
ing, sensual,  and  profligate,  of  the  European  nations, — a  nation, 
the  very  pluases  of  whose  language  are  so  composed,  that  they 
can  scarcely  speak  without  lying ! — Ho  !  Let  us  not  deceive 
ourselves.  Like  the  man  who  used  to  pidl  off  his  hat  with  great 
demonstration  of  respect  whenever  he  spoke  of  himself,  we  are 

"Recanted  sinoe  1811.    After  siibtraoting  all  esaggeratod  or  doabtful 
t^Btimonira,  the  raitkniabla  faola  are  aa  important  as  tliey  are  fluvprieiiig. 
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fond  of  styling  ow  own  the  enlightened  age  :  though  aa  Jortin,  I 
think,  lias  ■wittily  remarked,  the  golden  age  would  he  more  ap- 
propriate. But  in  spite  of  oui  great  scientific  discoveries,  fbi 
which  ptaise  he  given  to  whom  the  praise  is  due,  and  in  spite  of 
that  general  indifference  to  all  the  truths  and  all  the  principles 
of  truth,  that  helong  to  our  permanent  heing,  and  tlierefotre  do 
not  lie  ■within  the  sphere  of  our  seiKca, — that  same  indifference 
which  maies  toleration  so  easy  a  ■virtue  ■with  us,  and  constitutes 
nine  tenths  of  otn  pretended  illumination, — it  still  remains  tlie 
character  of  the  mass  of  mankind  ia  seek  for  the  attainment  of 
their  necessary  ends  hy  any  means  rather  than  tlie  appointed 
ones ;  and  for  this  cause  only,  that  the  latter  imply  the  exertion 
of  the  reason  and  the  will.  But  of  all  things  this  demands  the 
longest  apprenticeship,  even  an  apprenticeship  from  infancy ; 
which  is  generally  neglected,  hecause  an  excellence,  that  may 
and  should  helong  to  all  men,  is  expected  to  come  to  every  man 
of  its  o^wn  accord. 

To  ■whom  then  do  we  owe  our  meliorated  condition  ? — To  the 
successive  few  in  every  ^e, — more  indeed  in  one  generation  than 
in  another,  hut  relatively  to  the  mass  of  mankind  always  few, — 
who  hy  the  intensity  and  pennanence  of  their  action  have  com- 
pensated for  the  limited  sphere,  ■within  which  it  is  at  any  one 
time  inteUigihle ;  and  whose  good  deeds  posterity  reverences  in 
their  results  ;  though  the  mode,  in  which  we  repair  the  inevitahle 
waste  of  time,  and  the  style  of  our  additions,  too  generally  furnish 
a  sad  proof,  how  little  we  understand  the  principles.  I  appeal 
to  the  liistories  of  the  Je^wish,  the  Grecian,  and  the  Eximan  re- 
publics, to  the  records  of  the  Christian  Ohurch,  to  tlie  history  of 
Eiuope  from  the  treaty  of  W^tphalia,  1648.  What  do  they 
contain  but  accounte  of  noble  structures  raised  by  the  wisdom  of 
the  few,  and  gradually  undermined  by  the  ignorance  and  profli- 
gacy of  tlie  many  ?  H  therefore  the  deficiency  of  good,  which 
everywhere  sunroundB  us,  originate  in  the  general  unfitne^  and 
aversion  of  men  to  the  process  of  thought,  that  is,  to  continuous 
reasoning,  it  must  surely  be  absurd  to  apprehend  a  preponderance 
of  evil  from  works  which  can  not  act  at  all  except  as  far  as  they 
call  the  reasoning  faculties  into  ftdl  co-esertion  witli  them. 

StOl,  however,  there  are  tratlis  so  self-evident,  or  so  imme- 
diately and  palpably  deduced  from  those  that  are,  or  are  ac- 
knowledged for  such,  that  they  are  at  once  intelligible  to  all  men, 
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■who  possess  the  common  advantages  of  the  social  slate  ;  although 
by  sophistry,  by  evil  habits,  by  the  neglect,  fabe  persuasions,  and 
impostures  of  an  anti-Chriatian  priesthood  joined  in  one  conspiracy 
with  the  violence  of  tyrannical  governors,  the  understandings  of 
men  may  become  so  darkened  and  Hieir  consdences  so  lethargic, 
that  a  necessity  mil  arise  for  the  republication  of  these  truths, 
aaid  this  too  with  a  voice  of  loud  alarm,  and  impa^oned  ■warn- 
iaig.  Such  were  the  doctrines  proclaimed  by  the  first  Christians 
to  the  Pagan  world ;  such  were  the  lightnings  flashed  by  Wiclc- 
liff,  Huss,  Luther,  Calvin,  Zuinglius,  Latimer,  and  others,  across 
the  Papal  darkness ;  and  such  in  our  own  times  the  agitating 
truths,  with  which  Thomas  Clariison,  and  his  excellent  con- 
federates, the  Q,uaiers,  fought  and  conquered  the  legalized  ban- 
ditti of  men-stealers,  the  numerous  and  powerful  perpetrators  and 
advocates  of  rapine,  mui-der,  and  (of  blacker  guilt  than  either-) 
slavery.  Truths  of  this  kind  being  iadispensabie  to  man,  con- 
sidered as  a.  moral  being,  are  above  all  expedience,  all  accidental 
consequences :  for  as  sure  as  God  is  holy,  and  man  imnxortal, 
there  can  be  no  evil  so  great  as  the  ignorance  or  disregard  of 
them.  It  is  the  very  madness  of  mock  prudence  to  oppose  the 
removal  of  a  poisoned  dish  on  aceotmt  of  the  pleasant  sauces  or 
nutritious  viands  which  would  be  lost  with  it !  The  disk  con- 
tains destruction  to  that,  for  which  alone  we  ought  to  wish  the 
palate  to  be  gratified,  or  the  body  to  be  nourished. 

The  sole  condition,  therefore,  imposed  on  us  by  the  law  of  con- 
science in  these  cases  is,  that  we  employ  no  unworthy  and 
heterogeneous  means  to  realize  the  nece^ary  end, — that  we  in- 
trust the  event  wholly  to  the  full  and  adequate  promulgation  of 
the  tiaith,  and  to  those  generous  affections  which  the  constitution 
of  our  moral  nature  has  linked  to  the  Ml  perception  of  it.  Yet 
evil  may,  nay  it  will,  be  occasioned.  Weak  men  may  take 
offence,  and  wicked  men  avail  themselves  of  it ;  though  we  must 
not  attribute  to  the  promulgation,  or  to  the  truth  promulgated, 
all  the  evil,  of  which  wicked  men — predetermined,  like  the  wolf 
in  the  fable,  to  create  some  occasion — may  choose  to  make  it  tbe 
pretext.  But  that  there  ever  was,  or  ever  can  be,  a  preponder- 
ance of  evil,  I  defy  either  the  historian  to  instance,  or  the  philoso- 
pher to  prove.  "  Let  it  flyaway,  all  that  chaff  of  light  faith  that 
can  fly  off  at  any  breath  of  temptation  ;  the  cleaner  will  the  true 
grain  be  stoi'ed  up  in  the  granary  of  the  Lord," — we  are  entitied 
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to  say  ■with  Tertullian  ;*  and  to  exclaim  with  heroic  Luther, — 
"  Scandal  and  offence  !  Talk  not  to  me  of  scandal  and  offence. 
Need  breaks  through  stone  -walls,  and  recks  not  of  scandal.  Itia 
my  duty  to  spare  weak  consciences  aa  far  as  it  may  be  done 
■without  hazard  of  my  soul.  "Where  not,  I  rauat  take  counsel  for 
my  soul,  though  half  or  the  whole  world  should  he  scandahzed 
therehy."t 

Luther  felt  and  preached  and  wrote  and  acted,. as  beseemed  a 
Luther  to  feel  and  utter  and  act.  The  ti-nfhs,  which  had  been 
outraged,  he  re-proclahned  in  the  spirit  of  outraged  truth,  at  the 
behest  of  his  conscience  and  in  the  service  of  the  God  of  truth. 
He  did  his  duty,  come  good,  come  evil !  and  made  no  question, 
on  which  side  the  preponderance  would  be.  In  the  one  scale 
there  was  gold,  and  impressed  thereon  the  image  and  supersciiji- 
tion  of  the  universal  Sovereign.  In  all  the  wide  and  ever-widen- 
ing commei-ce  of  mind  with  mind  throughout  the  world,  it  is 
treason  to  refuse  it.  Can  this  have  a  counter- weight  ?  The 
other  scale  indeed  might  have  seemed  fuU  up  to  the  very  balance- 
yard  ;  but  of  what  worth  and  substance  were  its  contenis  ? 
"Were  they  capable  of  being  counted  or  weighed  against  the  for- 
mer ?  The  conscience,  indeed,  is  already  violated  whea  to  moral 
good  or  evil  we  oppose  things  possessing  no  moral  interest.  Even 
if  the  conscience  dared  waive  this  her  preventive  veto,  yet  before 
we  could  consider  the  twofold  results  in  the  relation  of  loss  and 
gain,  it  must  be  known  whether  their  Hnd  is  the  same  or  equiva- 
lent. Thay  must  first  be  valued,  and  then  they  may  be  weighed 
or  counted,  if  they  ai'e  worth  it.  But  in  the  particular  ease  at 
present  before  us,  the  loss  is  contingent  and  alien  ;  the  gain  es- 
sential and  the  tree's  own  natural  produce.  The  gain  is  perma- 
nent, and  spreads  through  all  times  and  places  ;  the  loss  but 
temporary,  and  owing  its  very  being  to  vice  or  ignorance,  vanishes 
at  the  approach  of  knowledge  and  moral  improvement.  The 
gain  reaches  all  good  men,  belongs  to  aU  that  love  light  and  de- 

*  Avolent,  fiiant'im  voleM,  poleie  levesjidei  gnoeutigtie  t^atu  Untatioiivm  I 
80  piirior  massafrumenti  in  lutrrea  Domini  rejxm^ur.  Db  Priesoript.  ad- 
TBTS,  Hiei-eiiu.  1  e.  S.—Ed. 

t  Aergemiit  hin,  AergernUs  her  I  Noih  bricht  Siaen,  mid  hat  kcin 
Aergemias.  Ich  soil  der  schwaehert  Qewissen  tohonen  so /em  es  ohtie  Gefahr 
meaner  Seeleti  gesekehen  mag.  Wo  niekl,  so  ioll  ich  meiner  Seelen  raihSTt,  e> 
aergere  sich  daraii  die  game  oder  halhe  Welt. 
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sire  an  increase  of  light  i  to  all  and  of  all  times,  who  thaaA 
Heaven  for  the  gi'acious  dawn,  and  expect  the  noon-day ;  who 
■welcome  tlie  firat  gleams  of  spring,  and  mw  their  fields  in  confi- 
dent faith  of  the  ripening  summer  and  the  rewarding  harvest- 
tide  !  But  fhe  loss  is  confined  to  the  unenlightened  and  tlie 
prejudiced — say  rather,  to  the  weak  and  the  prejudiced  of  a  sin- 
gle generation.  The  prejudices  of  one  age  are  condemned  even 
by  5ie  prejudiced  of  the  succeeding  ages :  for  endless  are  the 
modes  of  foUy,  and  the  fool  joins  with  the  wife  in  passing  sen- 
tence on  aO  modes  but  his  own.  "Wlio  cried  out  with  greater 
horror  against  the  murderers  of  the  Prophets,  than  tliose  who 
likewise  cried  out,  Oruciiy  him. !  Crucify  liim ! — Prophet  and 
Saviour,  and  Lord  of  life.  Crucify  him  !  Crucify  him  1 — The 
troth-haters  of  eveiy  future  generation  will  call  the  tntth-hatera 
of  the  peceding  ages  hy  their  trae  names  :  for  even  these  the 
stream  of  time  carries  onward.  In  fine,  truth  considered  in  itself 
and  in  the  effects  natural  to  it,  may  be  conceived  as  a  gentle 
spring  or  water-eource,  warm  ftom  the  genial  earth,  and  breath- 
ing up  into  the  enow  drift  that  is  piled  over  and  aroiuid  its  outlet. 
It  turns  the  obstacle  into  its  own  foi-m  and  character,  and  as  it 
makes  its  way  increases  its  stTeam.  And  should  it  be  ari-ested  in 
its  course  by  a  chilling  season,  it  suffers  delay,  not  loss,  and  waits 
only  for  a  change  in  the  wind  to  awalten  and  again  roll  onwards  : — 

7  s&aipUci  pastori 
Sid  Vesolo  nevoso 
J^'atti  ctirvi  e  eanvM, 
jy  alio  siupoT  son  muU, 
Mifando  at  fonte  ombroao 
U  Po  con  pocU  imoH ; 
Poscia  vdatio  gli  enori 
Heir  wrna  cmgusla  e  strelta, 
Ohe  'I  Adda,  ch^l  Tesino 
SiHierekia  in  euo  catnmino, 
Chf  ampio  al  mar  'a  affretta, 
Qhe  si  spiima,  e  si  ^aona, 
Ghe  gli  ai  da  eortma,  /* 


*  Chiahrsra  Rime,  isviii  "  But  Mseliood,"  continues  Mi\  C,  "  is  fii-e  in 
BtubMe ;  it  liliewias  turna  aU  the  light  etufls  around  it  into  its  own  sub- 
Btance  for  a  moment,  one  eracMing  blaiiog  moment, — and  then  dies ;  and  all 
its,  oonTerts  are  scattered  in  the  wind,  without  place  or  eTidenoa  of  their 
existence,  cm  viewleBs  as  the  wind  wMdi  scatters  them." 
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'  Tile  simple  shepherds  gro-wn  bent  and  hoary-headed  on  the 
BHOwy  Vesolo,  are  mute  with  deep  astonishment,  gazing  ia  the 
overshadowed  fountaiu  on  the  Po  with  his  scanty  waters  ;  then 
hearing  of  the  honors  of  his  confined  and  narrow  um,  how  he 
receives  as  a  sorereign  the  AoBi  and  the  Tesino  in  liis  course, 
how  ample  he  hastens  on  to  the  sea,  how  he  foams,  how  mighty 
his  voice,  and  that  to  bha  the  crown  is  assigned,' 


Great  m«n  have  Kv'd  among  ub,  li«ads  that  plan 
And  tonguas  that  utter'd  ■wisdom — batter  none. 

Even  so  doth  Heaven  pi'otcet  113  1 

In  tlie  preceding  essay  I  hav  ?\plaiaed  the  good,  that  is,  tlia 
natural  conaec[uen.ces  of  tha  pre  tii  ligation  to  all  of  truths  which 
all  are  hound  to  know  and  to  make  known.  The  evils  occasioned 
by  it,  with  few  and  rare  exeeptionfi,  have  their  origin  in  the  at- 
tempts to  suppress  or  pervert  it ;  in  the  fury  and  violence  of  jm- 
p(»ture  attacked  or  undermined  in  her  strongholds,  or  ia  the  ex- 
travagances of  ignorance  and  crediiUty  ronsed  &om  their  lethargy, 
and  angry  at  the  medicinal  disturbance — awaking,  not  yet  broad 
awake,  and  thus  blending  the  monsters  of  uneasy  dreams  with 
the  real  objecls,  on  which  the  drowsy  eye  had  alternately  half- 
opened  and  closed,  again  half-opened  and  again  closed.  This 
re-action  of  deceit  and  superstition,  with  all  the  trouble  and  tu- 
mult incident,  I  would  compare  to  a  iire  which  bursts  fortli  from 
some  stitied  and  fermenting  mass  on  the  first  admiaaiow  of  light 
and  air.  It  roars  and  blazes,  and  converts  tlie  already  spoilt  or 
damaged  stuff)  with  all  the  straw  and  straw-hke  matter  near  it, 
first  into  flame,  and  the  next  moment  into  ashes.  The  fire  dies 
away,  the  ashes  are  scattered  on  all  the  winds,  and  what  began 
in  worihiesaness  ends  in  nothingness.  Such  are  the  evil,  that  is, 
the  casual  consequences  of  the  same  promulgation. 

It  argues  a  narrow  or  corrupt  nature  to  lose  sight  of  the  gen- 
eral and  lasting  consequences  of  rare  and  virtuous  energy,  in  the 
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brief  accidents  which  accompanied  its  fiust  movements — to  set 
lightly  by  the  emancipation  of  the  human  reason  from  a  legion 
of  devils,  in  our  complaints  and  lamentations  over  the  loss  of  a 
herd  of  swine !  The  Cranmers,  Hampdens,  and  Sidneys, — the 
connselloi's  of  onr  Elizalieth,  aJid  the  friends  of  our  other  gi-eat 
deliverer,  the  third  Wiiliam, — ^is  it  in  vain  that  these  have  been 
our  countrymen  ?  Aie  we  not  tlie  heirs  of  their  good  deeds  ? 
And  what  are  noble  deeds  but  noble  truths  realized  7  As  Prot- 
estants, as  Englishmen,  as  the  inheritors  of  ho  ample  an  estate 
of  might  and  right,  an  estate  so  strongly  fenced,  so  riclily  planted, 
by  the  sinewy  arms  and  daimtle^  hearts  of  our  forefathers,  we 
of  all  others  have  good  cause  to  trust  in  the  truth,  yea,  to  foUow 
its  pillar  of  fire  through  the  darlcness  and  the  desert,  even  though 
its  hght  sliould  but  suffice  to  mate  us  certain  of  its  own  presence. 
If  there  be  elsewhere  men  jealous  of  the  light,  who  prophesy  an 
excess  of  evil  over  good  from  its  manifestation,  we  are  entitled  fo 
ask  them,  on  what  experience  they  ground  their  bodings  1  Our 
own  country  bears  no  traces,  our  own  history  contains  no  records 
to  justify  tiiem.  Fmm  the  great  teras  of  national  illumination 
we  date  the  commencement  of  our  main  national  advantages. 
The  tangle  of  delusions  which  stifled  and  distorte  he  or  wmg 
tree,  have  been  torn  away  ;  the  parasite  weei^,  th  d  on  ts 
very  roots,  have  been  plucked  up  with  a  salutary  n  e      To 

us  there  remain  only  quiel:  duties,  the  constant  ea  e  he  <n:adual 
improvement,  the  cautious,  unhazardous  labors  of  the  md  -t  o  s 
though  contented  gardener — to  prune,  to  engraft,  nd  on  by  one 
to  remove  from  its  leaves  and  fresh  shoots  the  slug  and  the  cater- 
pillar. But  far  be  it  from,  us  to  midervalue  with  light  and  sense- 
less detraction  the  conscientious  hardihood  of  our  predecessors,  or 
even  to  condemn  in  them  that  vehemenoe,  to  which  the  blessings 
it  won  for  us  leave  vs  now  neither  temptation  nor  pretext.  That 
the  very  terms,  with  which  the  bigot  or  the  hireling  would  black- 
en the  first  pwbhshera  of  political  and  religious  truth,  are,  and  de- 
serve to  be,  hatefiil  to  us,  we  owe  to  the  effects  of  its  publication. 
We  ante-date  the  feeimgs  in  order  to  eliminate  the  authors  of 
our  tranquilhty,  opulence,  and  security.  But  let  us  he  aware. 
Etfects  will  not,  indeed,  immediately  disappear  with  their  causes ; 
but  neither  can  they  long  continue  without  them.  If  by  the  re- 
ception of  truth  in  the  spirit  of  truth,  we  became  what  we  are  ; 
only  by  the  retention  of  it  in  the  same  spirit,  can  we  remain  what 
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■we  aie.  The  naxrow  seas  that  form  our  boundaries, — wliat  were 
they  ill  times  of  old  ?  The  convenient  highway  for  Danish  and 
ISTorman  pu-ates.  What  are  they  now  ?  Still  hut  "  a  span  of 
waters."  Tet  they  roll  at  the  base  of  the  inialed  Ararat,  on 
which  the  ark  of  the  hope  of  Europe  aad  of  civilization  rested  1 

Even  so  dotli  God  protect  us,  if  we  be 

Virtuooa  and  wise.    Winds  blow  and  waters  roll. 

Strength,  to  the  brave,  and  power  and  deity  ; 

Yet  in  ttemselTeB  are  nothing  I    One  decree 

Spake  lawB  to  them,  and  said  that  by  the  sold 

Only  the  nations  sliidl  be  great  and  free  [  WonrswoaiH. 


I  denj'  not  but  that  it  is  of  greutest  concernment  in  the  chiu'cb.  and  ooui- 
monwealtli  to  have  a  yigilant  eje  how  books  demean  thameelTcs  as  well 
as  men ;  luid  thereafter  to  confine,  imprison,  and  do  sharpest  jnatios  on 
tJiem  as  nmle&ctors.  For  books  are  not  absolutely  dead  tidngs,  but  do  con^ 
tain  a  potency  of  life  in  them  to  be  as  aotive  as  that  soul  was  whose  pro- 
geny they  are ;  nay,  they  do  preserve  as  in  a  vial  the  pm'cst  cffieaey  and 
extraotion  of  that  living  intellect  that  bred  them.  I  know  they  ai'e  as  lively 
and  as  vigorously  productive  aa  those  labuloaa  dragon's  teeth :  and  being 
sown  up  and  down  may  chonoe  to  spring  np  armed  men.  And  yet  on  tha 
oilier  hand,  unless  wnrmass  be  used,  ae  good  almost  kiU  a  man  as  MU  a 
good  book.  Who  kiHa  a  man,  Mils  a  reasonable  creature,  God's  imaga ;  but 
he  -ifjio  desfroys  a  good  book,  tills  reason  itself,  ftiUs  the  image  of  God,  as 
it  were  in  the  eye.  Many  a  man  lives  a  barthen  to  the  earth ;  but  a  good 
book  is  the  preaious  life-blood  of  a  master-spirit,  embalmed  and  trecsm'ed. 
up  on  purpose  to  a  life  beyond  life. 

Miuon's  Speech  for  the  liberty  of -imliceitsed  printing. 

Thus  far  then  I  have  been  eondncting  a  cause  between  an  in- 
dividual and  his  owa  mind.  Proceeding  on  the  conviction,  that 
to  man  is  intrusted  the  nature,  not  the  resalt,  of  his  actions,  I 
have  presupposed  no  calculalions  ;  I  have  presumed  no  foresight. 
— Introduce  no  contradiction  into  thy  own  consciousness.  Act- 
ing or  ah  taimng  from  action,  dehvering  or  withholding  thy 
thoughts  whatsoever  thou  doest,  do  it  in  singleness  of  heart.  In 
all  thin^  Ihtretore,  let  thy  nieans  correspond  to  thy  purpose,  and 
let  thp  purpcse  be  one  with  the  purport.— To  this  principle  I  have 
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refeiTed  the  supposed  individual,  and  from  this  priiicipie  solely  I 
have  deduced  each  particular  of  his  conduct.  As  far,  therefore, 
38  the  oouit  of  conscience  extends, — and  in  tliia  court  alone  I  have 
been  pleading  hitherto — I  have  won  the  cause.  It  has  been  de- 
cided, that  there  is  no  just  gimmd  for  apprehending  mischief  from 
truth  communicated  conscientiously, — that  is,  with  a  strict  obser- 
vance of  all  the  conditions  required  by  the  conscience  ; — tliat 
what  is  not  so  communicated,  is  falsehood,  and  that  to  the  false- 
hood, not  to  the  truth,  must  the  iU  consequences  be  attributed. 

Another  and  altogether  different  cause  remains  now  to  be 
pleaded  ;  a  different  cause,  and  in  a  different  court.  The  partis 
concerned  are  no  longer  the  well-meaning  individual  and  his 
conscience,  but  the  citizen  and  the  state — the  citizen,  wlio  may 
be  a  fanatic  as  probably  as  a  philosopher,  and  the  state,  "which 
concerns  itself  with  the  conscience  only  as  fejr  as  it  appears  in  the 
action,  or  still  more  accurately,  in  the  fact ;  and  which  must  de- 
termine the  nature  of  the  fact  not  nierely  by  a  rule  of  tight 
formed  from  the  modification  of  particular  by  general  conse- 
quences,— not  merely  by  a  principle  of  compromise,  that  reduces 
the  freedom  of  each  citizen  to  the  common  measure  in  which  it 
becomes  compatible  with  the  freedom  of  all ;  but  likewise  by  the 
relation  Avhich  the  feots  bear  to  its — the  state's — own  instinctive 
principle  of  self-preservation.  For  every  depository  of  the  su- 
preme power  must  presmne  itself  rightful :  and  as  tlie  source  of 
law  not  legally  to  be  endangered.  A  form  of  government  may 
indeed,  in  reality,  be  most  pernicious  to  the  governed,  and  the 
highest  moral  honor  may  await  the  patriot  who  rislts  his  life  in 
order  by  its  subversion  to  introduce  a  better  and  jusfer  constitu- 
tion ;  but  it  would  be  absurd  to  blame  the  law  by  ■which  his  life 
is  declared  forfeit.  It  were  to  expect,  that  by  an  involved  con- 
tradiction the  law  should  allow  itself  not  to  be  law,  by  allowing 
the  state,  of  which  it  is  a  part,  not  to  be  a  state.  For,  as  Hooker 
has  well  observed,  the  law  of  men's  actions  is  one,  if  they  be  re- 
spected only  as  men  ;  and  another,  when  they  are  considered  as 
parts  of  a  body  politic* 

But  though  every  government  subsisting  in  law, — for  pure  law- 
less deipoti'mi  gioundmg  itself  wholly  on  terror  precludes  all  con- 
sideration of  duty — though  every  government  subsisting  in  law 
must  and  ought  to  legaid  itself  as  the  life  of  the  body  politic,  of 
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which  it  is  the  head,  and  consequently  must  punish  every  attempt 
against  itself  as  an  act  of  assault  or  nmxder,  that  is,  sedition  or 
treason  ;  yet  still  it  ought  so  to  secure  the  life  as  not  to  preveilt 
the  conditions  of  its  growth,  and  of  that  adaptation  to  circum- 
stances, without  whicli  its  very  hfe  becomes  insecure.  la  the 
application,  therefore,  of  these  principles  to  the  public  comm.uni- 
cation  of  opinions  by  the  most  efficient  measi, — we  have  to  decide, 
whether  consistently  with  ttem  there  should  be  any  hberty  of  the 
press ;  and  if  this  be  answeYed  in  the  affirmative,  what  shall  be 
declared  abuses  of  that  hberty,  and  made  punishable  as  such ; 
and  in  what  way  the  general  law  shall  be  applied  to  each  pax- 
tioulai  case. 

First,  then,  ought  there  to  be  any  liberty  of  the  press  ?  I  do 
not  here  mean,  whether  it  should  be  permitted  to  print  books  at 
all ; — for  this  essay  has  little  cliance  of  being  read  in  Tmlcey,  and 
in  any  other  part  of  Europe  it  can  not  be  supposed  questionable — 
but  whether  by  the  appointment  of  a,  censorship  the  government 
should  take  upon  itself  the  responsibility  of  each  particular  publi- 
cation. In  governments  purely  monarchical, — that  is,  oligarchies 
imder  one  head — the  balance  of  advantage  and  disadvantage  from 
this  monopoly  of  the  press  will  undoubtedly  be  affected  by  the 
general  state  of  information;  though  after  reading  Milton's 
'  Speech  for  the  liberty  of  unlicensed  printing'*  we  shall  proba- 
bly be  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  best  argument  in  favor  of  li- 
censing under  any  constitution  is  that,  which  supposing  the  rider 
to  have  a  different  interest  from  that  of  his  country,  and  even 
from  himself  as  a  reasonable  and  moral  creature,  grounds  itself 
on  the  incompatibility  ol'  knowledge  with  folly,  oppression,  and 
degradation.  "What  our  prophetic  Harrington  said  of  religious, 
applies  equally  to  literary,  toleration  : — "  If  it  be  said  that  in 
France  there  is  liberty  of  conscience  in  part,  it  is  also  plain  that 
while  the  hierarchy  is  standing,  this  liberty  is  falling,  and  that  if 
ever  it  comes  to  pull  down  the  hierarchy,  it  pulls  down  that 
monarchy  also :  wherefore  the  mouai-chy  or  hierarchy  will  be 

*  21  y  a  liii  voils  jm  doit  t<mjo'tirs  coavrir  tout  ce  qiie  Ion  peat  dire  et 
tout  c^  gjfon  pBu£  croire  du  droit  des  peuples  et  de  celui  des  princes,  gid  ne 
t^aeeon^ni  Jamaii  ei  Hen  tasembls  gtu  dans  te  silence. 

M&n.  da  Card,  de  B«tz. 

How  severe  a  eaiire  where  it  oan  be  .justly  applied  I  bow  Eilse  and  oa- 
Sumoious  if  meant  as  a  general  raaxij!i ! 
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beforehand  with  it,  if  they  see  their  true  interest."* — On  tlie 
other  hand,  there  ia  no  slight  danger  from  general  ignorance : 
and  the  only  dioice,  winch  Providence  has  graciously  left  to  a 
vicious  government,  is  either  to  fall  by  the  people,  if  they  are 
suSered  to  become  enlightened,  or  with  them,  if  they  are  kept 
enslaved  and  ignorant. 

The  nature  of  our  constitution,  since  the  Uevolution,  the  State 
of  our  hteratore  and  the  vride  diffusion,  if  not  of  intellectual,  yet 
of  literary,  power,  and  the  almost  univeraal  interest  in  the  pro- 
ductions of  literature,  have  set  the  question  at  rest  relatively  to 
the  British  press.  However  great  the  advantages  of  previous  ex- 
amination might  he  under  other  ciroiuaBtnnces,  in  this  country  it 
would  be  both  impracticable  and  ineiiicient.  I  need  only  sug- 
gest in  broken  sentences — the  prodigious  number  of  hcensers  that 
would  be  requisite— the  variety  of  their  attainments,  and — inas- 
much as  the  scheme  must  be  made  consistent  with  our  religious 
freedom — the  ludicrous  variety  of  their  principles  and  creeds — 
their  number  being  so  great,  and  each  appointed  censor  being 
himself  a  man  of  letters,  qtds  cttstodiet  ipsos  oustodes  ?  If  these 
numerous  licensers  hold  their  offices  for  life,  and  independently 
of  the  ministry  pro  tempore,  a  new,  heterogeneous,  and  alarming 
power  is  introduced,  which  can  never  be  assimilated  to  the  con- 
stitutional powers  already  existing : — if  they  are  removable  at 
pleasure,  that  which  is  heretical  and  seditious  in  1809,  may  be- 
come orthodox  and  loyal  in  1810 ; — and  what  man,  whose  at- 
tainments and  moral  respectability  gave  him  even  an  endurable 
claim  to  tliis  awful  trust,  would  accept  a  situation  at  once  so  in- 
vidious and  so  precarious  ?  And  what  institution  can  retain  any 
useful  influence  in  so  free  a  nation  when  its  abuses  have  made  it 
contemptible  ?  Lastly,  and  which  of  itself  would  suffice  to  justify 
the  rejection  of  such  a  plan — unless  all  propoi-tion  between  crime 
and  punishment  were  abandoned,  what  penalties  could  the  law 
attach  to  the  assumption  of  a  hberty,  which  it  had  denied,  more 
severe  than  those  which  it  now  attaches  to  the  abuse  of  the  lib- 
erty, which  it  grants  ?  In  all  those  instances  at  least,  which  it 
would  be  most  the  inclination — perhaps  the  duty — of  the  state 
to  prevent,  namely,  in  seditions  and  incendiary  publications, — 
(whether  actually  such,  or  only  sucli.  as  the  exdating  government 
chose  so  to  denominate,  makes  no  difference  in  the  argument)- 
"  Syst.  of  Polities,  tl  JC—Ed. 
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tke  publisher,  who  hazards  the  punifclimeut  now  assigned  to  sedi- 
tious puhlicationa,  would  assuredly  hazard  the  penalties  of  un- 
licensed ones,  especially  as  the  very  practiee  of  licensing  would 
naturaUy  diminish  the  attention  to  the  contents  of  the  works 
published,  the  chauce  of  impunity  there&re  he  so  much  greater, 
and  the  artifice  of  prefixing  an  imauthorbed  license  no  likely  to 
escape  detection.  It  is  a  fact,  that  in  many  of  the  former  OJ-ei-man 
states  in  which  literature  flourished,  notwithstanding  the  ratah- 
lishment  of  censors  or  licensers,  three  fourths  of  the  hooks  printed 
were  unlicensed — even  those,  the  contents  of  which  were  imob- 
jectioaable,  and  where  the  sole  motive  for  evading  the  law,  must 
have  been  either  the  pride  and  delicacy  of  the  author,  or  the  in- 
dolence of  the  bookseller.  So  difficult  was  the  detection,  so  vari- 
ous the  means  of  evasion,  aud  worae  than  all,  tcom  the  nature  of 
the  law  and  the  affront  it  ofters  to  the  pride  of  human  nature, 
such  was  the  merit  attached  to  the  breach  of  it — a  merit  com- 
mencing perhaps  with  Luther's  Bible,  and  other  prohibited  works 
of  similar  great  minds,  published  with  no  diesimilar  purpose,  and 
thence  by  many  an  intermediate  link  of  association  finaOy  con- 
nected with  hooks,  of  the  very  titiea  of  which  a  good  man  would 
wish  to  remain  ignorant.  The  interdictory  catalogues  of  the  Ro- 
mish hierarchy  always  present  to  my  fency  the  muster-rolls  of 
the  two  hostOe  armies  of  Michael  and  of  Satan  printed  promis- 
cuously, or  cKtracted  at  haphazard,  save  only  tliat  the  extracts 
from  the  former  appear  somewhat  the  more  numerous.  And  yet 
even  in  Naples,  and  in  Rome  itself,  whatever  difficulty  oecws  in 
procuring  any  article  catalogued  in  these  flirmidable  folios,  must 
arise  either  from  the  scarcity  of  the  work  itself  or  the  absence  of 
all  ittterest  in  it.  Assuredly  there  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
from  the  most  respectable  booksellers  the  vilest  provocatives  to 
the  basest  crimes,  though  intermixed  with  gross  lampoons  on  the 
heads  of  the  church,  the  religious  orders,  and  on  rehgion  itself. 
The  stranger  is  invited  into  an  inner  room,  and  the  proscribed 
wares  presented  to  him  with  most  significant  looks  and  gestures, 
implying  the  hazard,  and  the  necessity  of  secrecy.  A  creditab!'.; 
English  bookaeller  would  deem  himself  insulted,  if  such  works 
were  even  inquired  after  at  his  shop.  It  is  a  well-known  fact, 
that  with  the  m,oumiul  exception  indeed  of  political  provocatives, 
and  the  titillations  of  vulgar  envy  provided  by  our  anonymous 
critics,  the  loathsome  articles  are  among  us  vended  and  offered 
VOL.  II.  D 
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for  sale  almost  exclusively  by  ibreigners.  Such  ate  the  salutM/ 
effects  of  a  free  press,  and  the  generons  habit  of  action,  imbibed 
from  the  blessed  air  of  law  and  liberty,  even  by  men  who  neither 
understand  the  principle,  nor  fee!  the  sentiment,  of  the  dignified 
purity,  to  which  they  yield  obeisance  from  the  instinct  of  charac- 
ter. As  there  is  a  national  guilt  which  can  bo  chained  but 
gently  on  each  individual,  so  are  there  national  virtues,  which 
can  aa  little  be  imputed  to  the  individuals, — nowhere,  however, 
but  in  countries  where  liberty  is  the  presiding  influence,  the  uni- 
versal medmm  and  menstruum  of  all  other  exceUence,  moral 
and  intellectual.  Admirably  doth  the  admirable  Petrarch  ad- 
monish as : — 

Nee  $iH  vera  quiBquamfaho  persuadeat,  eos  qui  pro  lihertate 
exGv^nt,  atgue  kactenus  desertte  reipiiilicce  partem  suscipiunt, 
aliefwm.  agere  negotitim;  suum  agunt.  Inhacuiui  reposita 
siM  omnia  norint  omnes,  securitatem  mercator,  glm-iam  miles, 
itHUtatem  agricola,  Postremo,  in  eadem  religiosi  ccerimonias, 
otiwn  studiosi,  regwiem  senes,  rudiment.a  discvpUnarum,  ptieri, 
nwpcias  pudlis,  pudidtiam  matronce,  gaudiitm,  omnes  inveruent. 
*  *  *  *  HuictmirdigucB.cedaMtcum.'  ^ hanc omitHHs,  in 
quantaUbet  oceupattone  nihil  agitis:  si  huic  incumUtis,  etsi 
nihil  agere  mdemini,  cimviilate  tamen  et  dvium  et  viroriMn  i^n- 
plemstis  offiaia.* 

Kor  let  any  one  falsely  persuade  himself,  that  those  who  keep 
watch  and  ward  for  liberty,  are  meddling  with  things  fbat  do 
not  concern  them,  instead  of  minding  their  own  business.  For 
all  men  should  know,  that  all  blessinga  are  stored  and  protected 
in  this  one,  as  in  a  coinmon  repository.  Here  is  the  tradesman's 
eecmity,  the  soldier's  honor,  the  agriculturist's  profit.  Lastly,  in 
this  one  good  of  liberty  the  religious  will  find  the  permission  of 
their  rites  and  forms  of  worship,  the  students  their  learned  leisure, 
the  aged  their  repose,  boys  the  rudiments  of  the  several  branches 
of  their  education,  maidens  their  chaste  nuptials,  matrons  their 
womanly  honor  and  the  dignity  of  their  modesty,  fathers  of  fami- 
lies the  dues  of  natural  affection  and  the  sacred  privileges  of  their 
ancient  home,  every  one  their  hope  and  their  joy.     To  this  one 

•  Petrarch.  Epiit.  4B,  ad  Nieolaian  trihujumn  iivbis  alma  nomssimiim  el 
adpopuljim  Jioman-mn.  The  translation  oontiuQa  siausee  referring  to  ex- 
preasiona,  which  in  the  second  edition,  were  inserted  in  the  Latin  quotation 
by  Mr.  C.  Umaell—Ed. 
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Bolioitnde,  therefore,  let  all  other  eares  yield  the  priority.  H'you 
omit  this,  be  occupied  as  much  and  sedulously  as  yon  may,  you 
aro  doing  nothiag  :  K  you  apply  yoiu'  heart  and  strength  to  this, 
though  you  seem  to  be  doing  nothing,  you  will,  nevertheless, 
have  been  fulfilling  the  duties  of  citizens  and  of  men,  yea,  in.  a 
measwre  pressed  down  and  running  over. 

I  quote  Petrareli  often  intlie  bape  ofdcairmg  the  atteniioii  of  Botolai's  to 
hia  iQeatimable  Latin  wiitiugs.  Let  me  add,  in  the  wiah  likewise  of  reoom- 
meiLding  to  tlie  London  publialiei'S  a  translation  of  select  passages  fi'om  hia 
treatises  and  letters.  If  I  eseept  the  German  writings  and  origioal  letters 
of  the  heroic  Lufter,  I  do  not  remember  a  TFork  from  whieli  so  deligMful 
and  instructive  a  volume  roigbt  be  compiled. 

To  give  the  true  bent  to  the  above  estract,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind, 

Hurt  ha  viio  keeps  Trateli  and  ward  for  fl'eedoro,  has  to  guard  against  two 

enemies,  tbe  despotism  of  tba  few  and  the  despotJsm  of  the  many — but  espe- 

dallj  in  the  present  day  against  the  sycophants  of  the  populaoe. 

License  they  mean,  when  they  ci-y  liberty  1 

Por  who  loves  that,  must  first  be  wise  and  good. 


Nsmo  vera  fallalur,  giHisi  minora  sint  animormnecntaffiaguamcorporimi. 
Majors  stmt ;  gra/oitia  la:dtini  ;  altius  deseendtiat,  serpuntgiie  latenlias. 

PETiiAKOE.  De  Tit.  SoUt  L.  1.  tract.  3.  c.  4. 

And  let  no  msn  be  deceived  as  if  the  contagions  of  the  soul  were  less  than 
those  of  the  body.  They  are  yet  greater ;  they  convey  more  direful  dis- 
eases ;  they  siok  deeper,  and  creep  on  more  nnsuspsctedly. 

We  have  abimdant  reason  thea  to  infer,  that  the  law  of  Eng- 
land has  done  well  and  oonolnded  wisely  in  proceeding  on  the 
principle  so  clsarly  worded  by  Milton  i  "  that  a  book  should  be 
as  fieely  admitted  into  the  world  as  any  oliier  birth  ^  and  if  it 
prove  a  naonster,  who  denies  but  that  it  may  justly  be  burnt  or 
sunk  into  the  sea  ? "  "We  have  reason  then,  I  repeat,  to  rest  sat- 
isfied with  our  laws,  which  no  more  prevent  a  book  from  coming 
into  the  world  milicensed,  l^t  it  should  prove  a  libel,  than  a 
traveller  from  pacing  unquestioned  through  our  tumpiice-gates, 
because  it  is  possible  he  may  be  a  highwayman.     Innocence  is 
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)oth  eases.  Tlie  publication  is  a.  part  oi'  the  offeace, 
and  its  neeesaary  condition.  Words  aro  moral  acts,  and  -words 
deliberately  made  public  tbe  law  consideis  in  tlie  same  light  as 
any  other  cognizable  overt  act. 

Here,  however,  a  difficulty  presents  itself.  Theft,  robbery, 
murder,  and  the  like,  are  easily  defined  :  the  degrees  and  circum- 
stances likewise  of  these  and  similar  actions  are  definite,  and 
constittite  specific  offences,  described  and  punishable  each  nnder 
its  own  name.  "We  have  only  to  prove  tJie  fact  and  identiiy  the 
offender.  The  intention  too,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  is  so 
clearly  implied  in  the  action,  that  the  law  can  safely  adopt  it  as 
ita  universal  maxim,  that  the  proof  of  the  malice  is  included  in 
the  proof  of  the  fact ;  especially  as  the  few  occasional  exceptions 
have  their  remedy  provided  in  the  prerogative  of  pardon  in- 
trusted to  the  supreme  magistrate.  But  in  the  case  of  Ubel,  the 
degree  makes  the  kind,  the  circunBtances  constitute  the  crimi- 
nality i  and  both  degrees  and  circumstances,  hke  the  ascending 
shades  of  color  or  the  shooting  hues  of  a  dove's  neck,  die  away 
into  each  other,  incapable  of  definition  or  outline.  The  eye  of 
the  understanding,  indeed,  sees  the  determinate  difference  in  each 
individual  case,  but  language  is  most  often  inadequate  to  express 
what  the  eye  perceives,  much  less  can.  a  general  statute  antici- 
pate and  pre-define  it.  Again  :  in  other  overt  acts  a  charge  dis- 
proved leaves  the  accused  either  guilty  of  a  different  fault,  or  at 
best  simply  blameless.  A  man  havLag  killed  a  fellow-citizen  is 
acquitted  of  mui-der  ; — the  act  was  manslaughter  only,  or  it  was 
justifiable  homicide.  But  when  we  reverse  the  iniquitous  sen- 
tence passed  on  Algernon  Sidney,  during  oiu"  perusal  of  liis  work 
on  government ;  at  the  moment  we  deny  it  to  have  been  a  traitor- 
ous hbel,  out  beating  hearts  declare  it  to  have  been  a  benefaction 
to  our  country,  and  under  the  circumstances  of  those  times  the 
performance  of  an  heroic  duty.  From  this  cause,  therefore, 
as  well  as  from  a  libel's  being  a  thing  made  up  of  degrees  and 
circumstances, — and  these  too,  discriminating  offence  from  merit 
by  such  dun  and  ambulant  boundaries, — the  intention  of  the 
agent,  wherever  it  can  be  independently  or  inclusively  ascertained, 
must  be  allowed  a  great  share  in  determining  the  character  of 
the  action,  unless  the  law  is  not  only  to  be  divorced  from  moral 
justice,  but  to  wage  open  hostility  against  it.* 

*  Aceui'ding  to  the  old  adage :  jou  are  not  banged  for  stealing  a  iiorse, 
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Add  too,  that  laws  in  doubtful  points  arc  to  be  interpreted 
according  to  the  design  of  the  legislator,  where  this  can.  bo  cer- 
tainly inferred.  But  the  laws  of  England,  which  owe  their  own 
present  supremacy  and  absoluteness  to  the  good  sense  and  gener- 
ous dispositions  diffused  ty  the  press  more,  fat  more,  than  to  any 
other  single  cause,  must  needs  be  presumed  favorable  to  its  gen- 
eral influence.  Even  in  the  penalties  attached  to  its  abuse,  we 
must  suppose  the  legislature  to  have  been  actuated  by  the  de- 
sire of  preserving  its  essential  privileges.  The  press  is  indiffer- 
ently the  passive  instiuraeat  of  evil  and  of  good  :  nay,  there  is  some 
good  even  in  its  evil.  "  Good  and  evil  we  know,"  says  MUton, 
in  the  Speech  from  which  I  have  selected  the  motto  of  the  pre- 
ceding essay,  "  in  the  field  of  this  world,  grow  up  together  al- 
most inseparably  :  and  the  laiowledge  of  good  is  so  involved  and 
interwoven  with  the  knowledge  of  evil,  and  in  so  many  cunning 
leaemblances  hardly  Ifl  be  discerned,  that  those  confused  seeds 
■which  were  imposed  on  Psyche  BJi  an  incessant  labor  to  cull  out 
and  sort  asunder,  were  not  m.ore  intermixed." — "  As,  therefore, 
the  state  of  man  now  is,  what  wisdom  can  there  be  to  choose, 
what  continence  to  forbear,  without  the  knowledge  of  evil  ?  He 
that  can  apprehend  and  consider  vice  with  aU  her  baits  and 
seeming  pleasures,  and  yet  abstain,  and  yet  distinguish,  and  yet 
prefer  that  which  is  truly  better,  he  is  the  true  way-faring 
Christian.  I  can  not  praise  a  fiigitive  and  cloistered  virtue,  un- 
exercised and  unbreathed,  tliat  never  sallies  out  and  sees  her  ad- 
versary."— "  That  virtue,  therefore,  which  is  but  a  youngling 
in  the  contemplation  of  evil,  and  knows  not  the  utmost  that 
vice  pi-omises  to  her  followers,  and  rejects  it,  is  but  a  blank  virtue, 
not  a  pure." — "  Since,  therefore,  the  knowledge  and  survey  of 
vice  is  in  this  world  so  necessary  to  the  constituting  of  human 
virtue,  and  the  scanning  of  error  to  the  confirmation  of  truth,  how 
can  we  more  safely  and  with  leas  danger  scout  into  the  regions 
of  sin  xaA.  falsity,  than  by  reading  all  manner  of  tractates,  aad 
hearing  all  manner  of  reason  ?"^Again — but,  indeed  the  whole 
treatise  is  one  strain  of  moral  wisdom  and  political  prudence  : — 
""Why  should  we  then  affect  a  rigor  contrary  to  the  manner  of 
God  and  of  nature,  by  abridging  or  scanting  tliose  means,  which 
books,  freely  permitted,  are  both  to  the  trial  of  virtue  and  the 
but  tlmt  horses  may  not  be  stolen.    To  wlmt  extent  thia  is  true,  I  shall  have 
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exercise  ol'  truth  ?  It  ■would  be  better  done  to  learn,  tliat  tlie  law 
imist  needa  "be  frivolous,  whicb  goes  to  restrain  tilings  uncertainly, 
and  yet  equally,  working  to  good  and  to  evil.  And  were  I  the 
chooser,  a  dram  of  well-doing  should  be  preferred  before  many 
times  as  much  the  forcible  hindrance  of  evil-doing.  For  God, 
Bure,  esteems  the  growth  and  completion  of  one  virtuous  person, 
more  than  the  restraint  of  tea  vicious." 

The  evidence  of  history  ia  strong  in  favor  of  the  fime  pnnci 
pies,  even  in  respect  of  their  expediency.  The  average  i  ?ult 
of  the  press  from  Henry  VJII.  to  Charles  I.  was  suoh  a  diftu'Jion 
of  religious  light  as  first  redeemed  and  afterwards  save  1  this  na 
tion  &OUL  the  spiritual  and  moral  death  of  Popery  and  m  the 
following  period  it  is  to  the  press  that  we  owe  the  gradual  as 
cendenoy  of  those  wise  political  maxims,  which  castmg  plulo 
Bophic  truth  in  the  moulds  of  national  laws,  customs  and  e-tiit 
ing  orders  of  society,  subverted  the  tyranny  without  suipendit  g 
the  government,  and  at  length  completed  the  mild  and  salutary 
revolution  by  the  Mtablishment  of  the  house  of  Eiun  w  cl       To 
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quiaition  would  be  biameieas,  might  hecome  highly  libelious  and 
justly  punishable  if  it  were  applied  to  present  measures  or  per- 
sons for  immediate  purposes,  in  a  cheap  and  popular  tract.  I 
have  seldom  felt  greater  indignation  than  at  finding  in  a  large 
maaufactory  a  sixpenny  pamphlet,  containing  a  selection  of  in- 
flammatory paragraphs  from  the  prose-writings  of  Milton,  with- 
out a  hint  given  of  the  time,  occasion,  state  of  government,  and 
other  circumstances  under  which  they  were  written — not  a  hint, 
that  the  freedom  which  we  now  enjoy,  exceeds  all  that  Milton 
dared  hope  for,  or  deemed  practicable  ;  and  that  his  political 
creed  sternly  excluded  the  populace,  and  indeed  the  majority  of 
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the  population,  from  all  pretensions  to  political  power.  If  the 
mauifest  had  inteittion  would  constitute  this  publication  a  sedi- 
tious libel,  a  good  intentioa  equally  manifest  can  not  justly  be  de- 
nied its  share  of  influence  in  producing  a  contrary  verdict. 

Here  then  is  the  difficulty.  Pvorti  the  very  nature  of  a  libel  it 
is  impossible  so  to  define  it,  but  that  the  most  raeritorious  works 
will  be  found  included  ia  the  description.  Not  from  any  defect 
or  undue  severity  in  the  particular  law,  bwt  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  offence  to  be  guarded  against,  a  work  recommending  re- 
form by  the  only  rational  mode  of  recommendation,  that  is,  by 
the  detection  and  exposure  of  corruption,  abuse,  or  incapacity, 
might,  though  it  should  breathe  the  best  and  moat  unadulterated 
English  feelings,  be  brought  within  the  definition  of  libel  equally 
with  the  vilest  incendiaiy  pamphlet,  that  ever  aimed  at  leading 
and  misleading  the  multitude.  Wot  a  paragraph  ia  the  Morning 
Post  during  the  Peace  of  Ainiena,  (or  rather  the  experimental 
truce  so  called,} — though  to  the  immortal  honor  of  the  then  edi- 
tor, that  newspaper  was  the  chief  secondary  means  of  producing 
the  unesampled  national  unanimity,  with  which  the  war  re- 
commenced and  has  since  been  continued, — not  a  paragraph 
warning  the  nation,  as  need  was  and  most  imperious  duty  com- 
manded, of  the  perilous  designs  and  unsleeping  ambition  of  our 
neighbor,  the  mimic  and  caricaturist  of  Charlemagne,  but  was  a 
punishable  libel.  The  law  of  libel  is  a  vast  aviary,  which  en- 
cages the  awakening  cock  and  the  geese  vi'hose  alarum  preserved 
the  Capitol,  no  less  than  the  babbling  magpie  and  ominous 
screech-owl.  And  yet  will  we  avoid  this  seeming  injustice,  we 
throw  down  all  fence  and  bulwark  of  public  decency  and  pubhc 
opinion ;  poUtical  calumny,  will  soon  join  handa  with  private 
slander ;  and  every  principle,  every  feeling,  that  binds  the  citizen 
tfl  his  country  and  tire  spirit  to  its  Creator,  will  be  undermined — 
not  by  reasoning,  for  from  that  there  is  no  danger  ;  but — by  the 
mere  habit  of  heanngthemieviled  and  scoffed  at  with  impunity. 
Were  we  to  contemplate  the  evils  of  a  rant  and  unweeded  press 
only  in  its  effei"t  on  the  manners  of  a  people,  and  on  the  general 
tone  of  thought  and  conversation  the  greater  the  love  which  we 
bore  to  liteiatuie  and  to  all  the  means  and  instruments  of  human 
improvement,  the  gi  eater  would  be  the  earnestness  with  which 
we  should  solicit  the  mtciference  of  law :  the  more  anxiously 
should  we  wish  iui  some  Ithuuol  6pear,  that  might  remove  from 
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tlie  ear  of  the  public,  and  expose  in  their  own  fiendish  shape 
those  reptiles,  which  inspiring  venom  and  forging  illusions  as 
they  list, 

thenoe  r^ae 

At  least  diatempered,  disOTatented  thoughts, 
Vain  hopes,  vdn  siaa,  inordinate  deeii'es, 

Pakadish  Lostv, 
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Q«omodo  aalem  id  fulmtim  sil,  ne  gal'i  ini^eiMbile  arbitretnr,  ostendam. 
Tmprimia  multiplicaMtiir  regn/um,  et  summa  rertoa  potestai  per  plurimna 
dissipata  et  eoncisa  minaetm:  Shmc,  tMseoriMa  civilea  in  payetuum  serenlur, 
««  jilla  reqmea  bellia  exitialibut  erU,  donee  regea  decern  pariler  existaiU  gui 
crbem  lerrte,  mow.  ad  regendum,  sed  Od  conaumendtim,  partiaTttuT.  Hi  exer- 
cUilma  in  iotm^aaum  coaeiis,  et  agrormn  euliilHia  deatittiiia,  quod  eat  princi- 
pitaii  eneriionis  tt  clodis,  diaperdeal  omnia,  et  comminiieni,  et  tmrtiimtil. 
Ihim,  r^erite  adtiersus  eoi  Iioslia  poUntiaeinma  ab  exiremia^ibus  plagcesep- 
ieBtrionidis  onetwr,  gtti  tribua  ex  eo  nvmero  deletia  yuj  tmic  Asiam  obtine- 
iunt,  aiaumetiir  in  aodetaiem  a  eieleria,  ac  princepa  omnsisn  eonstitiutur. 
Me  inmstentabili  domiTtaHone  vexahitorbem;  divina  et  laaiutna  lakeebit; 
infanda  dietii  el  eiceerabUia  molietuT ;  nova  consUiainpeetore  stmiiolulahit, 
nt  propritaa  siii  eonalUaat  imperimn  ;  leges  eommatahit,  stias  sanciet ;  con- 
iaminabii,  diripief,  spoliablt,  oeeidet.  Denique  immuiaio  nomine,  dique  im- 
perii eede  tranalala,  confuato  ae  perturbatto  htimam  generia  OMiesjuefsw. 
Turn  tiere  delesfabile,  atqtie  abominaadimi  temptts  exiatet,  juo  nulli  hominwii 
lit  vitajnewida.  IisoiAmnia  da  Vita  Beaii,  Lih.  yii.  e.  16. 

But  lest  this  ehould  be  deemed  increiliiile,  I  will  eliow  the  manner  in 
wUch  it  is  to  take  place.  Fiiet,  there  will  he  a.  multiplication  of  independ- 
ent aovereignties,  and  the  supreme  ma^straey  of  tie  empii-e,  Boattered  and 
out  np  into  iragments,  will  ha  enfeehled  in  the  exercifle  of  power  by  law 
and  authority.  Then  will  be  aown  the  seeds  of  dril  discords,  nor  will  there 
be  any  rest  or  pause  to  wasteful  and  minous  wars ;  while  the  soldiery  kept 
together  in  immense  standing  armies,  the  Mugs  will  crush  and  lay  waste  at 
th«ir  will ; — until  at  leoglb  tliere  will  rise  up  against  them  a  most  puissant 
miUtary  chieftain  of  low  Mrth,  who  will  have  conceded  to  him  a  fellowship 
with  the  other  sovereigLis  of  the  eaj^th,  and  will  finally  ha  conalituted  the 
head  of  all.  This  man  will  haraaa  the  oiviliaed  world  with  an  insupporta- 
ble despotism,  he  (rill  confound  and  commix  all  things  spiritual  aad  tem- 
poral. He  will  form  plans  and  preparations  of  the  most  eKcci-able  and 
Saei'ileglouB  uatiu'e.       He   will    be    fovevev   veEtlessIy    turning   over    new 
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aoheraea  in  hia  imagiDation,  in.  order  tliat  to  maj  fis  tlie  imperial  power 
oTer  all  in  hia  cwu  name  and  possession.  He  -will  obHnge  the  formei:  laws, 
he  will  sanetion  a  code  of  hia  own,  lie  will  contaminate,  pillage,  lay  ■waste 
aod  maBBaore.  At  lengtli,  when  he  has  sueeeedcd  in  the  ohauge  of  names 
and  titles,  and  in  the  transfer  of  tJie  seat  of  empire,  there  will  foUow  a  oon- 
fusion  and  pei'turbation  of  the  hnman  race ;  then  will  there  be  for  a  while 
on  era  of  horror  and  abomicatioo,  during  which  no  man  will  enjoy  liia  life 

1  nJTEHPOSB  this  essay  as  an  historical  comment  on.  the  words 
"  mianio  and  caricaturist  of  Ohatlemagne,"  as  applied  to  the  des- 
pot, ■whom  since  the  time  that  the  words  were  first  printed,  we 
have,  thanlt:  Heaven !  succeeded  in  encaging.  The  motto  con- 
tains one  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  an  uninspired  prophecy 
fulfilled  even  in  many  of  its  minutia,  that  I  recollect  ever  to 
have  met  with  r  and  it  is  hoped,  that  as  a  CMiiosity  it  will  rec- 
oncile my  readers  to  its  mrnsnal  length.  But  thougli  my  chief 
motive  was  that  of  relieving  hy  the  vanet>  of  an  historical  par- 
allel, the  series  of  argument  on  this  most  miportant  of  all  sub- 
jects, the  communic ability  of  truth,  jet  the  efesay  is  far  from  be- 
ing a  digressioa.  Having  given  utterance  to  qutcqutd  m  rem 
tarn  maleflcaTii  indignatio  dolorque  dzUmenZ,  concerning  the 
mischiefe  of  a  lawless  press,  I  held  it  an  act  of  justice  to  give  a 
portrait  no  less  lively  of  the  excess  to  which  the  remorseless  am- 
bition of  a  government  might  go  in  accumulating  its  oppressions 
in  the  one  instance  before  the  discovery  of  printing,  and  in  the 
other  during  the  suppression  of  its  freedom. 

I  have  translated  the  following  from  a  Toluminoua  German 
work,  Michael  Ignaz  Schmidt's  History  of  the  Germans,  firom 
Charles  the  Great  to  Conrade  I. ;  in  which  this  extract  forms  the 
conclusion  of  the  second  chapter  of  tJie  third  book.  The  late 
tyrant's  close  imitation  of  Charlemagne  was  sufiiciently  evidenced 
by  his  assumption  of  the  iron  crown  of  Italy,  by  his  imperial 
coronation  with  the  presence  and  authority  of  the  Holy  Father  ; 
by  his  imperial  robe  embroidei-ed  with  bees  in  order  to  mark  him 
,ia  a  successor  of  Pepm,  and  even  by  his  ostentatious  revocation 
of  Charlemagne's  grants  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  But  that  the 
differences  might  be  felt  hfcewise,  I  have  prefaced  the  translation 
with  the  few  following  observations. 

*  This  translation  baa  ex:])ressionB  referring  to  aome  words  inserted  hj- 
tlie  iiiitlio)'  in  tlie  Latin  qnntntion  in  the  previous  editions, — Ed, 
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Let  it  be  remembered  then,,  that  Ohailemagne,  for  the  greater 
part,  created  for  himself  the  means  of  which  he  aTailed  himself; 
that  his  very  education  was  his  own  work,  and  that  iinlike  Peter 
the  Grreat,  he  could  find  iio  asaistants  out  of  his  own  realm ;  tliat 
the  unconquerable  courage  and  heroic  dispositions  of  the  nations 
he  concjuered,  supplied  a  proof  positive  of  real  superiority,  indeed 
the  sole  positive  proof  of  intellectual  power,  in  a  warrior :  for  how 
can  we  measure  force  but  by  the  resistance  to  it  1  But  all  was 
prepared  for  Bonaparte  ;  Europe  weakened  in  the  very  heart  of 
all  human  strength,  namely,  in  moral  and  religious  principle,  and 
at  the  same  time  accidentally  destitute  of  any  one  great  or  com- 
manding mind :  the  French  people,  on  the  other  hand,  still  rest- 
less from  revolutionary  fanaticism  ;  their  civic  enthusiasm  already 
passed  into  military  pa^on  and  the  ambition  of  conquest ;  and 
alike  by  disgust,  terror,  and  characteristic  unfitness  for  iireedom, 
ripe  for  the  reception  of  a  despotism.  Add  too,  that  the  main 
obstacles  to  an  unlimited  system  of  conquest,  and  the  pursuit  of 
universal  monarchy  had  teen  cleared  away  for  him  by  his 
pioneers  the  Jacobins,  namely,  the  influence  of  the  great  land- 
holders, of  the  privileged  and  of  the  commercial  classes.  Even 
the  naval  successes  of  Great  Britain,  by  destroying  tlie  trade, 
rendering  useless  the  colonies,  and  almost  anniiiilating  the  navy 
of  France,  were  in  some  respects  subservient  to  his  designs  by 
concentrating  the  powers  of  the  French  empire  in  its  armies,  and 
supplying  them  out  of  the  wrecks  of  all  other  employments,  save 
that  of  agriculture.  France  had  already  approximated  to  the 
formidable  state  so  prophetically  described  by  Sir  James  Steuart, 
in  his  Political  Economy,  in  which  the  population  should  consist 
chiefly  of  soldiers  and  peasantry  :  at  least  the  interests  of  no  other 
classes  were  regarded.  The  great  merit  of  Bonapajte  has  been 
tfiat  of  a  skilftil  steersman,  who  with  his  boat  in  the  most  violent 
storm  still  keeps  himself  on  the  summit  of  fbe  waves,  which  not 
he,  but  the  winds  had  raised.     I  will  now  proceed  to  my  ti*ansla- 

"  That  Charles  was  a  hero,  his  exploits  bear  evidence.  The 
subjugation  of  the  Lombards,  protected  as  they  were  by  the  Alps, 
by  fortresses  and  fortified  towns,  by  niunerous  armies,  and  by  a 
great  name  ;  of  the  Saxons,  secured  by  their  savage  resoluteness, 
by  an  untamahle  love  of  freedom,  by  their  desert  plains  and 
enormou.'s  forests,  and  by  their  own  poverty  ;  ilie  humbling  of  the 
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Dutes  of  Bavaria,  Aqiiitania,  Bietitgne,  unA  Gaacony  ;  proud  of 
theii  ancestry  aa  well  as  of  thPii  ajnple  domains  ;  the  almost  en- 
tire eitirpatiou  of  the  Avars,  so  long  tlie  teiTor  of  Europe  ;  are 
assuredly  works  which  demanded  a  courage  and  a  firmness  of 
mind  such  as  OliarleB  only  possessed 

"  How  great  his  reputation  was,  and  thi&  too  beyond  the  limits 
of  Europe,  is  proved  hj  the  embaswes  sent  to  him.  out  of  Peraa, 
Palestine,  Mauritania,  and  even  from  the  Khalife  of  Bagdad. 
If  at  the  present  day  an  emha^y  from  the  Black  or  Caspian  Sea 
comes  to  a  prince  on  the  Baltic,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  since 
such  are  now  the  politieal  relations  of  the  four  c[uaiters  of  the 
world,  that  a  blow  ■which  is  given  ta  any  one  oi'  them  is  felt  more 
or  less  by  all  the  others.  "Whereas  in  tlie  time  of  Cliarlemagne, 
the  inhabitants  in  one  of  the  known  parte  of  the  world  scarcely 
laiew  what  was  going  on  in  the  rest.  Nothing  but  the  extraor- 
dinary, all-piercing  report  of  Charles's  exploits  could  bring-  this 
to  pasfl.  Hia  greatness,  which  set  tiie  world  in  astonishment, 
was  likewise,  without  doubt,  that  which  beget  in  the  Pope  and 
the  Romans  the  first  idea  of  the  re-establishment  of  their  empire. 

"  It  is  true,  that  a  Bumbei-  of  things  united  to  make  Charles  a 
great  man — favorable  circumstances  of  time,  a  nation,  already 
disciplined  to  warlike  habits,  a  long  life,  and  the  consequent  ac- 
quisition of  experience,  such  as  no  one  possessed  in  his  whole 
realm.  Still,  however,  the  principal  means  of  his  greatness 
Charles  found  in  himself.  His  great  mind  was  capable  of  ex- 
tending its  attention  to  the  greatest  multiphcity  of  afiairs.  In  the 
middle  of  Saxoay  he  thought  on  Italy  and  Spain,  and  at  Uome 
he  made  provisions  for  Saxony,  Bavaria,  and  Pannonia.  He 
gave  audience  to  the  ambassadors  of  the  Greek  emperor  and 
otiier  potentates,  and  himself  audited  the  accomits  oi'  his  own 
farms,  where  every  thing  was  entered  even  to  the  number  of  the 
eggs.  Busy  aa  his  mind  was,  his  body  was  not  less  in  one  con- 
tinued state  of  motion.  Charles  would  see  into  every  thing  him- 
self, and  do  every  thing  himself,  as  far  as  his  powei-s  extended 
and  even  this  it  was,  too,  which  gave  to  hia  undertakings  such 
force  and  energy. 

"  But  with  all  this  the  government  of  Charles  was  the  govern- 
ment of  a  conqueror,  that  is  splendid  abroad  and  fearfully  oppres- 
sive at  home.  What  a  grievance  must  it  not  have  been  for  the 
people,  that  Charles  for  forty  yeai-s  together  di-agged  them  now 
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te  the  Elbe,  then  to  the  Ehro,  after  this  to  the  Po,  and  fi-om 
thence  back  again  t»  the  Elhe,  and  this  not  to  check  an  invading 
enemy,  tut  to  malte  conc[\wsts  which  little  profited  the  French 
nation  !  This  mnst  prove  too  much,  at  length,  for  a  hired  sol- 
dier ;  how  much  more  for  conscripts,  who  did  not  live  only  io 
fight,  but  who  were  fathers  of  families,  citizens,  and  proprietors  ? 
But  ahove  all,  it  is  to  be  wondered  at,  that  a  nation,  lilte  the 
French,  should  suffer  themselves  to  be  used  as  Charles  used  them. 
But  the  people  no  longer  possessed  any  considerable  share  of  in- 
fluence. All  depended  on  the  great  chieftains,  who  gave  theu' 
willing  suffrage  for  endless  wars,  by  which  they  were  always  sure 
to  win.  They  found  the  best  opportunity,  imder  such  circimi- 
stanoes,  to  malte  themselves  great  aad  mighty  at  the  expense  of 
the  freeraea  resident  within  the  cu'cle  of  their  baronial  couits  ; 
and  when  conquests  were  made,  it  was  far  more  for  their  advaa- 
tage  than  that  of  the  monarchy.  In  the  conquered  provinces 
there  was  a  necessity  for  dukes,  vassal  kings,  and  different  high 
offices  ;  all  this  fell  to  their  share. 

"  I  would  not  say  this  if  we  did  not  possess  incontroveitiblo 
original  documents  of  those  times,  which  prove  clearly  to  us  that 
Charles's  government  was  an  unhappy  one  for  the  people,  and 
that  this  gi-eat  man,  by  his  actions,  labored  to  the  direct  subver- 
sion of  his  first  principles.  It  was  his  first  pretext  to  establish  a 
greater  equality  timong  the  members  of  his  vast  community,  and 
to  malte  all  free  and  equal  subjects  under  a  common  sovereign. 
And,  ii'ona  the  necessity  occasioned  by  continual  war,  the  exact 
contrary  took  place.  Nothing  gives  us  a  better  notion  of  the  in- 
terior state  of  the  French  monarchy,  than  the  third  capitular  of 
the  year  811.*  All  is  full  of  complaint,  the  bishops  and  earls 
clamorijig  against  the  fireeholders,  and  these  in  their  turn  against 
the  bishops  and  earls.  And,  in  truth,  the  freeholders  had  no 
small  reason  to  be  discontented  and  to  resist,  as  iar  as  they  dared, 
even  the  imperial  levies.  A  dependant  must  be  content  to  fol- 
low his  lord  without  further  questioning  ;  for  he  was  paid  for  it. 
But  a  free  citizen,  who  lived  wholly  on  his  own  property,  might 
reasonably  object  to  suffer  himself  to  be  dragged  about  in  all 
quarters  of  the  world,  at  the  fencies  of  his  lord :  especiaUy  as 
there  was  so  much  injustice  intermixed.  Those  who  gave  up 
■"  Oompai'o  Avitii  thia  the  four  or  flvo  quarto  voliunM  of  the  Frenoh  Oon- 
flnript  Ondo. 
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their  properties  entirely,  or  in  part,  of  tlieii'  owir  accord,  were  left 
laidisturbed  at  home,  while  those,  who  refused  to  do  this,  were 
forced  so  often  into  service,  that  at  length,  becoming  impover- 
ished, they  were  compelled  by  want  io  give  up,  or  dispose  ofi 
their  free  tenures  to  the  bishops  oi  earls.* 

"  It  almost  Buipaaies  belief  to  what  a  height,  at  length,  the 
aversion  to  war  lose  in  the  French  nation,  from  the  multitude 
of  the  campaigns,  and  the  grievances  connected  with  them.  The 
national  vanity  was  now  satiated  by  the  frequeacy  of  victories : 
and  the  plunder  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  individuals,  made  but  a 
poor  compensation  for  the  losses  and  burthens  sustained  by  their 
families  at  home.  Some,  in  order  to  become  exempt  from  mili- 
tary servioe,  sought  for  menial  employments  in  the  establish- 
ments of  the  bishops,  abbots,  abbesses,  and  eaj-la.  Others  made 
over  their  free  property  to  become  tenants  at  will  of  such  lords, 
as  from  their  age  or  other  circuiHstances,  they  thought  woidd  be 
called  to  no  further  raihtaj^  services.  Others  even  privately  took 
away  the  life  of  their  mothers,  aunts,  or  other  of  their  relatives, 
in  order  that  no  family  residents  might  remain  through  whom 
their  names  might  be  known,  and  themselves  traced ;  others 
voluntarily  made  slaves  of  themselves,  in  order  thus  to  render 
themselves  incapable  of  the  military  rank," 

When  this  extract  was  first  published,  namely,  September  7, 
1809, 1  prefixed  the  following  sentence  ;  "  This  passage  contains 
so  much  matter  for  political  anticipation  and  well-grounded  hope, 
that  I  feel  no  apprehension  of  the  reader's  being  dissatisfied  with 
its  length."  I  trust,  that  I  may  now  derive  the  same  confidence 
from  his  genial  exultation,  as  a  Christian,  and  from  his  honest 
pride  as  a  Briton,  in  the  reti'ospect  of  its  completion.  In  this  be- 
lief I  venture  to  conclude  the  essay  with  the  following  extract 
from  a  "  Comparison  of  the  French  republic,  under  Bonaparte, 
with  the  Homan  empire  under  the  first  Ceesars,"  pubUshed  by  me 
in  the  Morning  Post,  21st  September,  1802; 

If,  then,  there  be  no  cownterpoise  of  dissimilar  circumstances, 
the  prospect  is  gloomy  indeed.  The  commencement  of  the  pub- 
lic slavery  in  Rome,  was  in  the  most  splendid  era  of  human 
genius.     Any  unusually  flourishing  period  of  the  arts  and  aci- 

"  Jt  would  require  no  gre 
eqniTaleirt  liardeMpB  to  these 
ing,  tlip  reliiptant  oonBOripta, 
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ences  in  any  country,  is,  even  to  this  day,  called  the  Augustan 
age  of  tha.t  country.  The  Roman  poets,  the  Roman  historians, 
the  Roman  orators,  rivalled  those  of  Greece ;  in  military  tactics, 
in  machineiry,  in  all  the  conveniences  of  private  life,  the  Romans 
greatly  surpassed  the  G-reeka.  With  few  exceptions,  all  the  em- 
perors, even  the  worst  of  them,  were,  like  Bonaparte,*  the  libera! 
eneouragers  of  all  great  public  works,  and  of  every  species  of 
public  merit  not  connected  with  tlie  a^ertion  of  political  freedom  : 

Ojiftienes,  cir^ftmipicU  atqus  agiiat  vos, 

Materiamque  sihi  Diids  indulffentia  qiuErit^^ 

It  is  even  so,  at  this  present  moment,  in  France.  Yet,  hotli  in 
France  and  in  Rome,  we  have  learned,  that  the  most  abject  dis- 
positions to  slavery  rapidly  trod  on  the  heeb  of  the  most  outra- 
geoiis  fanaticism  for  an  almost  anarchical  liberty.  Ruere  inser- 
viHum  consules,  patres,  eques :  quanta  quis  iMusPrior,  tanto 
magis  falsi  ac  festiTiantes.t  Peace  and  the  coadunation  of  all 
the  civilized  provinces  of  the  earth  were  the  grand  and  plausible 
pretexts  of  Roman  despotism  :  the  degeneracy  of  the  human 
species  itself!  in  all  the  nations  so  blended,  was  the  melancholy 
effect.  To-morrow,  therefore,  we  sliall  endeavor  to  detect  all 
those  points  and  circumstances  of  dissimilarity,  which,  though 

"  Imitators  siieijeed  better  in  eopjing  the  yiees  Gisa  the  eseelleocea  of 
their  iirohetypes.  Whei'e  shall  we  find  in  the  First  Consul  of  Franee  a 
oonQterpart  to  the  generoiis  and  dreiidless  olemeniy  of  the  first  Cteaai^ ! 
jioerfis  loQttetttibiiS  salis  habnit  pro  concione  denunciare,  ne  perseoerarenf, 
Ajdiq^ie  Cacinrs  arminosissimo  libra,  et  Pitholm  carminibus  maMieeniis- 
simia  laceralam  epristimaiioTiem  suam  dvili  ardmo  tuUt — (SiietOD.  1. 16. — 
Ed) 

It  desarvea  tranalation  for  English  readers,  "  To  those  who  apoke  bit- 
terly against  him,  he  held  it  BnfScifflit  to  signify  publioly,  that  they  should 
not  per3eT6rBin.the  nae  of  such  language.  Hia  eharaetec  had  been  mangled 
in  a  most  libellous  worfc  of  Aolus  C^cina,  and  ha  had  been  grossly  lam- 
pooned in  some  verses  by  Pitholaos  ;  but  he  bore  both  with  the  temper  of 
u  good  oiiazen." 

For  this  part  of  the  !first  Consul's  eharaeter,  if  eauunou  report  speaks 
fbe  truth,  we  must  aeek  a  parallel  iu  the  diepoBitions  of  the  third  Ciesar, 
who  dreaded  the  pen  of  a  par^raph  writer,  hinting  augbt  against  Ms 
morals  and  measures,  with  as  great  anxiety,  and  with  as  vindiotive  feelings, 
asifithadbeenthedagger  of  an  assassin  lifted  up  against  his  life.  From  the 
third  Oe^bf,  too,  he  adopted  the  abrogation  of  all  popular  elections. 

f  Juveaai  Sat.  viL  m.—Ed. 

%  Taeit.  Ann.  i.  I.—Md. 
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they  cfiii  not  impeach  the  rectitude  of  the  parallel,  for  the  pies- 
etit,  may  yet  render  it  probable,  that  as  the  same  constitution  of 
goremment  has  been  built  up  in  France  ■with  incomparably 
greater  rapidity,  so  it  may  have  an  incompacabiy  shorter  dura- 
tion. "We  ai-e  not  conscious  of  any  feelings  of  bittemess  towards 
the  First  Consul ;  or,  if  any,  only  that  venial  prejudice,  which 
naturally  results  from,  the  having  hoped  proudly  of  an  individual, 
and  the  having  been  miserably  disappointed.  But  we  wUl  not 
voluntarily  cease  to  think  freely  and  speak  openly.  We  owe 
grateful  hearts,  and  uplifted  hands  of  thanliagiving  to  the  Di- 
vine Providence,  that  there  is  yet  one  European  country — and 
that  country  our  own — in  which  the  actions  of  public  men  may 
be  holdiy  analyzed,  and  tbe  result  publicly  stated.  And  let  the 
Chief  Consul,  who  professes  in  all  things  to  follow  his  fate,  leam 
to  snbmit  tfl  it,  if  he  finds  that  it  is  still  his  fata  to  straggle  "with 
the  spirit  of  English  freedom,  and  the  virtues  which  are  the  off- 
aprmg  of  that  spirit ; — if  he  finds,  that  the  genius  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, which  blew  up  bis  Egyptian  navy  into  the  air,  and  blighted 
his  Syrian  laurels,  stOI  follows  him  with  a  calm  and  dreadful 
eye  ;  and  in  peace;  equally  as  in  war,  still  watches  for  that  lib- 
erty, in  which  alone  the  genius  of  our  isle  lives,  and  moves,  and 
has  its  being ;  and  which  being  lost,  all  our  commercial  and 
naval  greatness  would  instantly  languish,  hke  a  flower,  the  root 
of  which  had  been  silently  eaten  away  by  a  worm  ;  and  without 
which,  in  any  country,  the  public  frativals,  and  pompous  mem- 
ments  of  a  nation  present  no  other  spectacle  to  the  eye  of  reason, 
than  a  mob  of  maniacs  dancing  in  their  fettei-s. 
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Must  there  be  etill  some  discwd  niix'd  amoi^ 
The  liai'inony  of  men,  whose  mood  awjords 
Best  with  contention  tim'd  to  notes  of  -wrong  i 
That  wheo  war  fails,  peace  must  mate  wbt  with  w 

With  words  unto  destruction  arm'd  more  strong 
Than  ever  were  owr  foreign  foemen's  saords; 
Making  as  deep,  tho'  not  yet  bleeding  woundB  ) 

What  mar  left  scariest,  cahana!/  confounds. 

JViiiA  Hes  enifrapji'd  vikere  crmning finds  no  bar : 
Since  no  proportion  can  there  be  betwixt 
Our  aotiona  wMoh  in  endlssa  motioios  are. 
And  ordinanoea  which  are  always  fat. 
Ten  thousand  bwe  more  can  not  reach  bo  far, 
But  maJJce  goes  beyond,  oi'  lives  eommist 
So  close  with  goodness,  that  it  ever  will 
Oormpt,  disguise,  or  countoi-feit  it  still. 


■e  would  ow  glorvms  Alfi-ed,  who 
Joined  with  the  king's  the  good  mart's  majesty, 
Not  leave  lavfs  labyrintli  without  a  elue — 
tfa«e  to  deep  sMU  itsjtist  atilhority, — 

B-ul  the  last  Jjidgmeiil — this  Ms  jxirj/a  plan — 
Left  to  t!te  natural  sense  of  work-day  majt* 

I  K.ECOK  to  the  dilemma  stated  in  the  eighth  essay.  How 
shall  we  solve  this  proMem  ?  Its  solution  is  to  he  found  in  that 
spirit  which,  like  the  imiTersal  menstruutu  sought  for  by  the  old 
alchemists,  can  blend  and  harmonize  the  most  discordant  ele- 
ments ; — it  is  to  be  found  in  the  spirit  of  a  rational  freedom  dif- 
fused and  become  national,  in  the  consequent  influence  and  con- 
trol of  puhlic  opinion,  and  in  its  most  precious  organ,  the  jury.     It 

*  DaoieL  Epistle  to  Sir  Thomas  Egei'ton.  Tlie  hues  in  italics  are  sub- 
Htitnted  by  the  author  for  the  original,  nnd  there  are  a  few  other  vei-bal 
alterations. — Ed. 
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is  to  be  found  wl  ereve  j  mes  a  e  s  iffic  ently  enl  ghteued  to  pe 
ceive  tlie  d  fie  e  ce  nl  to  compreh  d  the  or  "in  and  nece=s  ty 
of  the  diffei*  ce  between  hbel?  a  3  oth  r  c  nmai  ov  rt  a  ts 
and  are  snffic  eatly  independent  to  act  npon  the  oonv  ct  on  tl  at 
in  a  charge  of  1  bel  the  decree  the  c  re  mstinces  and  the  mten 
tiim,  constitnte — not  n  eiely  i  o  bfy — ^the  offe  ce  give  t  ts  beu  g 
and  determine  its  legal  name.  Tlie  words  maliciously  and  ad- 
visedly, must  here  have  a  force  of  tlieir  own,  and  a  proof  of  their 
own.  They  wiD  consequently  consider  the  law  as  a  blank  power 
provided  for  the  punishment  of  the  offender,  not  as  a  light  by 
which  they  ate  to  determine  and  discriminate  the  offence.  The 
imdetstanding  and  conscience  of  the  jury  are  the  judges  in  toto  : 
the  law  a  blant  conge  d'elire.  The  law  is  the  clay,  and  those 
the  potter's  wheel.  Shame  fall  on  that  man,  who  shall  labor  to 
confound  what  reason  and  nature  have  put  asunder,  and  who  at 
once,  as  far  as  in  him  lies,  would  render  the  press  ineffectual  and 
the  law  odious  :  who  would  lock  up  the  mim  iivei  the  Thames, 
of  our  intellectual  commerce  would  tluow  i  bii  across  the 
stream,  that  must  render  its  navigation  dangerous  or  partial, 
using  as  his  materials  the  very  banks  which  were  intended  to 
deepen  its  channel  and  guaid  agamst  iff,  mundations  !  Shame 
fall  on  him,  and  a  participation  of  the  infamj  of  those  who  mis- 
led an  English  jury  to  the  murder  ol  Algernon  Sidney. 

But  though  the  virtuous  intention  of  the  writer  must  be  allowed 
a  certain  influence  in  facilitating  his  acquittal,  the  degree  of  his 
moral  guilt  is  not  the  true  index  or  mete-wand  of  his  condemna- 
tion. For  juries  do  not  ait  in  a  court  of  conscience,  but  of  law  ; 
they  are  not  the  representatives  of  religion,  but  the  guardians  of 
external  ttanqniUity.  The  leading  principle,  the  pole-star,  of  the 
judgment  in  its  decision  concerning  the  hbellous  nature  of  a  pub- 
lished vrriting,  is  ite  more  or  less  remote  connection  with  after 
overt-acts,  as  the  cause  or  occasion  of  the  same.  Thus  the  pub- 
Ucation  of  actual  fiicts  may  be,  and  most  often  will  be,  criminal 
and  libellous,  when  directed  against  private  characters  :  not  only 
because  the  charge  will  reach  the  minds  of  many  who  can  not  be 
competent  judges  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  facts  to  which  them- 
selves were  not  witnesses,  against  a  man  whom  they  do  not  know, 
or  at  best  know  imperfectly  ,  but  because  such  a  pubHcation  is 
of  itself  a  very  serious  overf^act,  by  which  the  author  without  au- 
thority and  vrithout  trial,  liii'!  inflictefl  pumi-liment  on  a  fellow- 
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subject,  himself  being  witness  and  lurv  judge  and  evecutioiier 
Oi' such  publications  there  can.  be  no  legal  justificatiun  though 
the  wrong  may  be  palliated  by  the  circumstance  that  the  mju 
rious  charges  aie  not  only  true  Lut  whollj  out  of  the  leaeli  of 
the  law.  But  m  hb^ls  on  the  government  theie  are  two  things 
to  be  balanced  ag-amst  each  othei  fei-t  the  incompirablj  greatei 
mischief  of  the  oveit  acts  if  we  suppo&e  them  actually  occasioned 
by  the  libel — (af  for  instance  the  suhvetaion  of  government  and 
property,  if  the  principles  taught  by  Thomas  Paine  hal  been 
realized,  or  if  even  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  reahze  tliem, 
by  the  many  thousands  of  his  readers)  ;  and  second,  the  very  great 
improbability  that  such  effects  will  be  produced  by  such  writings. 
Government  concerns  all  generally,  and  no  one  in  particular. 
The  facts  are  commonly  as  well  known  to  the  readers,  as  to  the 
writer :  and  falsehood  therefore  easily  detected.  It  is  proved, 
likewise,  by  experience,  that  the  frequency  of  open  political  dis- 
cussion, with  all  its  blamahle  indiscretions,  indisposes  a  nation 
to  overt-acts  of  practical  sedition  or  conspiracy.  They  talk  ill, 
said  Charles  V.  of  his  Belgian  provinces,  but  they  suffer  so  much 
the  better  for  it.  His  successor  thought  differently  :  he  deter- 
mined to  be  master  of  their  words  and  opiaions,  as  well  as  of 
their  actions,  and  in  consecjuence  lost  one  half  of  those  provinces, 
and  retained  the  other  half  at  an  expense  of  strength  and  treas- 
ure greater  than  the  original  worth  of  the  whole.  An  enlight- 
ened jury,  therefore,  will  require  proofe  of  more  than  ordinary 
mahgnity  of  intention,  as  fvirnished  by  the  style,  price,  mode  of 
circulation,  and  so  forth ;  or  of  punishable  indiscretion  arising 
out  of  the  state  of  the  times,  as  of  dearth,  for  instance,  or  of  ■what- 
ever other  calamity  is  likely  to  render  the  lower  classes  turbulent, 
and  apt  to  be  alienated  ftom  the  government  of  their  country. 
For  the  absence  of  a  right  disposition  of  mind  must  be  considered 
both  in  law  and  in  morals,  aa  nearly  equivalent  to  the  presence 
of  a  wrong  disposition.  Under  such  circumstances  the  legal 
paradox  that  a  libel  may  he  the  more  a  hbel  for  being  true,  be- 
comes strictly  just,  and  as  such  ought  to  be  acted  upon. 

Concerning  the  right  of  punishing  by  law  the  authors  of  heret- 
ical or  deistical  writings,  1  reserve  my  remarks  for  a  future  essay, 
in  which  I  hope  to  state  the  grounds  and  limits  of  toleration  more 
aocurately  than  they  seem  to  me  to  have  been  hitherto  traced. 
There  is  one  raaxim,  however,  which  1  am  tempted  to  seize  aa  it 
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passes  across  .mu.  If  I  may  trust  iny  own  memory,  it  is  indeed  a. 
very  old  truth  :  and  yet  if  ttie  fashion  of  acting  in  apparent  igno- 
rance thereof  he  any  presumption  of  ite  novelty,  it  ought  to  be 
new,  or  at  least  have  become  so  by  courtesy  of  oblivion.  It  is 
this  :  that  as  far  as  human  practice  can  realize  the  sharp  limits 
and  exclusive  proprieties  of  science,  law  and  religion  should  be 
kept  distinct.  There  is,  in  strictness,  no  proper  opposition  but 
between  the  two  polar  forc^  of  one  and  the  same  power.*  If  I 
say  then,  that  law  and  religion  are  natural  oppoaites,  and  that  the 
latter  is  the  requisite  counterpoise  of  the  former,  let  it  not  be 
interpreted,  as  if  I  had  declared  them  to  be  contraries.  The  law 
has  rightfully  invested  the  creditor  with  the  power  of  ari-esting 
and  imprisoning  an  insolvent  debtor,  the  farmer  with  the  power 
of  transporting,  mediately  at  least,  the  pillagers  of  his  hedges 
and  copses ;  but  the  law  does  not  compel  him  to  exercise  that 
power,  while  it  will  often  happen  that  religion  commands  him 
to  forego  it.  Nay,  so  well  was  this  imderstood  by  our  grand- 
fathers, that  a  man  who  square  his  conscience  by  tlie  law  was  a 
common  paraphrase  or  synonyme  of  a  wretch  without  any  con- 
science at  all.  We  have  all  of  ua  learnt  from  history,  that  there 
was  a  long  and  dark  period,  during  whidi  the  powers  and  the 
aims  of  law  were  usurped  ui  the  name  of  religion  by  the  clergy 
and  the  courts  spiritual :  and  we  aU  (mow  the  result.     Law  and 

*  Every  powei'  iu  uature  and  io  epirit  must  evolve  an  opposite  as  the 
sole  means  and  condition  of  ifa  manifefitation ;  and  all  opposition  is  a  ten- 
dency to  rc-umon.  This  is  the  uoivei-Bal  law  of  polai'ity  or  eeaentjal  dual- 
ism, first  promulgated  by  Heraolitua,  3000  yews  afterwards  ro-published, 
and  made  the  foundation  both  of  logic,  of  physios,  and  of  metaphyEics  by 
Siordano  Bruno.  The  priueiple  may  be  thus  exprassed.  The  identity  of 
t!tms  and  aiilitheais  is  the  eubatoace  of  aU  being ;  tlieii-  opposition  the  con- 
dition of  all  esisteuoe  or  being  manifested ;  and  evei-y  thing  or  phenomenon 
is  the  exponent  of  a  st/nth^sie  ns  long  as  the  opposite  energies  are  retained 
in  that  sytiiAeais.  Thus  water  ia  neither  oxygen  nor  hydrogen,  nor  yet  ia  it 
a  commixtui'e  of  both ;  but  the  sgnlhesis  of  indifference  of  the  two ;  and  as 
long  as  the  coptUa  endures,  by  which  it  becomes  water,  or  rather  which 
alone  is  water,  it  is  not  less  a  simple  body  than  either  of  the  imaginary  ele- 
ments, improperly  called  its  ii^ediects  or  components.  It  is  the  object  of 
the  medianical  atomistic  philosophy  to  confound  tt/niheais  with  at/aarteais, 
or  rather  with  mere  juxtaposition  of  corpnscules  separated  by  invisible  in- 
t-erspacea,  I  iind  it  difficult  to  determine,  whether  thia  theory  contradiets 
the  reason  or  the  senses  roost;  for  it  is  alike  iueonceivable  and  unimcgi- 
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religion  thus  interpenetrating,  neutralized  each  other ;  and  the 
baleful  product,  or  terUv/m  aliquid,  of  this  union  retarded  the 
civilization  of  Europe  for  centuriea.  Law  splintered  into  the 
ndnutiix  of  rehgion,  the  awful  ftmction  and  prerogative  of  which 
it  is  to  take  accoant  of  every  idle  word,  became  a  busy  and  in- 
quisitorial tyranny  :  and  religion  sulstitutuig  legal  terrors  for  the 
emiobliag  influences  of  conscience  remained  religion  in  name  only. 
The  present  age  appears  to  me  approaching  fast  to  a  similar 
usurpation  of  the  functions  of  religion  by  law  :  and  if  it  were  re- 
quired, I  should  not  want  strong  presumptive  proofs  in  favor  of 
this  opinion,  whether  I  sought  for  them  in  the  charges  from  the 
bench  concerning  wrongs,  to  which  religion,  denounces  the  fearful 
penalties  of  guilt,  but  for  which  the  law  of  the  land  assigns 
damages  only  ;  or  in  sundry  statutes — and  ali  praise  to  the  late 
Mr.  Wyndham,  Romanorum,  ultimo — in  a  still  greater  number 
of  attempts  towards  new  statutes,  the  authors  of  which  displayed 
the  most  pitiable  ignorance,  not  merely  of  the  distinction  between 
perfect,  and  imperfect  obligations,  but  even  of  that  still  more 
sacred  distinction  between  things  and  persons.  What  the  son 
of  Sirach  advises  concerning  the  soul,  every  senator  should  apply 
to  his  legislative  capacity  : — reverence  it  in  meekness,  knowing 
how  feeble  and  how  mighty  a  thing  it  is  !* 

Prom  this  hint  concerning  toleration,  we  may  pass  by  an 
easy  transition  to  the,  perhaps,  still  more  interesting  subject  of 
tolerance.  And  here  I  fully  coincide  with  Frederic  H.  Jacobi, 
that  the  only  trae  spirit  of  tfllerance  consists  in  our  conscientious 
toleration  of  each  other's  intolerance.  Whatever  pretends  \o  be 
more  than  this,  is  either  the  untliinldng  cant  of  fashion,  or  the 
soul-palsying  narcotic  of  moral  and  religious  inditference.  AH  of 
us  without  esception,  in  the  same  mode  though  not  in  the  same 
degree,  are  necessarily  subjected  to  the  risk  of  mistaking  posi- 
tive opinions  for  certainty  and  clear  insight.  From  this  yoke  we 
can  not  free  ourselves,  but  by  ceasing  to  be  men ;  and  this  too 
not  in  order  to  transcend,  but  to  sink  below,  our  human  nature. 
For  if  in  one  point  of  view  it  be  the  mulct  of  our  fall,  and  of 
the  corruption  of  our  will ;  it  ia  equally  true,  that  contemplated 
from  another  point,  it  is  the  price  and  consequence  of  our  pro- 
gressivenesB.     To  Hm  who  is  compelled  to  pace  to  and  fro  within 

*  The  reference,  probably,  ii 
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the  high  ■walls  and  ia  tho  iiari'ow  court-yard  of  a  prison,  all  ob- 
jects may  appear  clear  and  distinct.  It  is  the  traveller  journey- 
ing onward  full  of  heart  and  hope,  with  sva  ever-varying  horizon 
on  the  boundless  plain,  who  is  liable  to  mistake  clouds  for  moun- 
tains, and  the  mirage  of  drouth  for  an  expanse  of  refreshing 
waters. 

But  notwithstanding  this  deep  conviction  of  our  general  falli- 
bility, and  the  moat  vivid  recollection  of  my  own,  I  dare  avow 
with  the  German  philosopher,  that  as  far  as  opinions,  and  not 
motives,  principles,  and  not  men, — are  concerned  ;  I  neither  am 
tolerant,  nor  wish  to  be  regarded  as  such.  According  to  my 
judgment,  it  is  mere  ostentation,  or  a  poor  trick  that  hypocrisy 
plays  with  the  cards  of  nonsense,  when  a  man  makes  protestation 
of  being  perfectly  tolerant  in  respect  of  all  principles,  opinions, 
and  pei-suasiona,  those  alone  excepted  which  render  the  holders 
intolerant.  For  he  either  means  to  say  by  this,  that  he  is 
utterly  indifferent  towards  aU  truth,  and  finds  nothing  so  insuffei-- 
able  as  the  pei-suasion  of  there  being  any  such  mighty  value  or 
importance  attached  to  the  possession  of  the  truth  as  should  give 
a  marked  preference  to  any  one  conviction  above  any  other  ;  or 
else  he  means  nothing,  and  amuses  himself  with  articulating  the 
pulses  of  the  air  instead,  of  inhaling  it  in  the  more  healthfwl  and 
profitable  exercise  of  yawning.  That  which  doih  not  withstand, 
hath  itself  no  standing  place.  To  fill  a  station  is  to  exclude  or 
repel  others, — and  this  is  not  less  the  definition  of  moral,  than  of 
material  solidity.  We  live  by  continued  acts  of  defence,  that  in- 
volve a  sort  of  offensive  warfare.  But  a  man's  principles,  on 
which  he  grounds  his  hope  and  his  faith,  are  the  life  of  his  life. 
We  live  by  faith,  says  the  philosophic  Apostle  ;  and  faith  with- 
out principles  is  but  a  flattering  phrase  for  wilful  positiveness,  or 
fenalical  bodily  sensation.  Well,  and  of  good  right  therefore,  do 
we  maintain  with  more  zeal,  than  we  should  defend  body  or  es- 
tate, a  deep  and  inwaxd  conviction,  which  is  as  tlie  moon  to  as ; 
and  like  the  moon  with  all  its  massy  shadows  and  deceptive 
gleams,  it  yet  lights  us  on  our  way,  poor  travellers  as  we  are,  and 
benighted  pdg  uns  W  th  all  its  spots  and  changes  and  tempo- 
rary eclipses  with  all  Is  ain  halos  and  bedimming  vapors,  it 
yet  reflects  the  light  tl  at  s  to  rise  on  «s,  which  even  now  is 
riang,  tliough  nt  pt  d  from  our  immediate  view  by  tho  moun- 
tains that  1    1  d  f  w    over  the  valo  of  our  mortal  life. 
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This  aifuiu  If  tho  mystery  and  the  dignity  of  our  human  na,- 
tuie,  that  Me  ran  not  give  «p  our  reason,  without  giving  up  at 
the  same  time  ova  individual  petsoaality.  For  that  must  appear 
to  each  man  to  lie  his. reason  ivhich  produces  in.  him  the  highest 
sense  of  certainty  and  yet  it  is  not  reason,  except  so  far  as  it  is 
ot  universal  vahdity  and  obligatory  on  all  manlrind.  There  is  a 
one  heajt  foi  the  whole  mighty  mass  of  humanity,  and  every 
pulse  m  each  particular  vessel  strives  to  beat  in  concert  with  it. 
He  who  asserts  that  truth  is- of  no  importance  except  in  the 
signification  of  sincerity,  confounds  sense  with  madness,  and  the 
word  of  God  with  a  dream.  If  the  power  of  reasoning  be  the 
gift  of  the  supreme  Reason,  that  we  be  sedidoijs,  yea,  and  mili- 
tant ia  the  endeavor  to  reason  aright,  is  his  implied  command. 
But  what  is  of  permanent  and  essential  interest  t*  one  man  must 
needs  be  so  to  all,  in  proportion  to  the  means  and  opportunities 
of  each.  Woe  to  him  by  whom  these  are  neglected,  and  double 
woe  to  him  by  whom  they  are  withholden  ;  for  he  robs  at  once 
himself  and  his  neighbor.  That  man's  soul  is  not  deal'  to  him- 
self, to  whom  the  souls  of  his  brethren  are  not  dear.  As  far  as 
they  can  be  influenced  by  liim,  they  are  parts  and  properties  of 
his  own  soul,  their  faith  his  faith,  their  eiTora  his  burthen,  their 
righteousness  and  bliss  his  righteousness  and  his  reward — and  of 
their  guilt  and  misery  his  own.  will  be  the  echo.  As  much  as  I 
love  my  fellow-men,  so  much  and  no  more  will  I  be  intolerant  of 
their  heresies  and  unbelief — and  I  will  honor  and  hold  forth  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship  to  every  individual  who  is  equally  in- 
tolerant of  that  which  he  conceives  such  in  me.  "We  will  both 
exclaim. — '  I  know  not  what  antidotes  among  the  oom.ples  views, 
impulses  and  circumstances,  that  form  your  moral  being,  God's 
gracious  provi4.ence  may  have  vouchsafed  to  you  agaiast  the  ser- 
pent fang  of  this  error, — but  it  is  a  viper,  and  its  poison  deadly, 
although  through  higher  influences  some  men  may  talfe  the  rep- 
tile to  their  bosom,  and  remain  unstimg.' 

In  one  of  those  poisonous  journals,  which  deal  out  profaneness, 
hate,  fury,  and  sedition  through  the  land,  I  read  the  following 
paragraph.  "  The  Brahmin  beheves  that  every  man  will  be 
saved  in  his  own  persuasion,  and  that  all  religions  are  eijually 
pleasing  to  the  God  of  all.  The  Christian  confines  salvation  to 
the  behever  in  his  own  Tedas  and  Shasters.  Which  is  the  more 
humane  and  philosophic  creed  of  the  two '!"     Let  question  an- 
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swer  questioit.  Self-complacent  scoffer !  "Whom  meanest  thou 
by  God?  The  God  of  truth? — and  can  He  be  pleased  with 
falsehood,  aad  the  debasement  or  utter  suspension  of  the  reason 
wLich  he  gave  to  man  that  he  might  receiTe  from  him  the  sacri- 
fice of  truth  ?  Or  the  God  of  love  and  mercy  ? — and  can  He  be 
pleased  with  the  blood  of  thousands  poured  out  under  the  wheels 
of  Juggernaut,  or  with  the  shrieks  of  children  offered  up  as  fire 
offerings  to  Baal  or  to  Moloch  ?  Or  dost  thou  mean  the  God  of 
holiness  and  infijiite  purity  ? — aad  can  He  be  pleased  with 
abominations  imutterable  and  more  than  brutal  defilements, — 
and  equally  pleased  too  as  with  that  religion,  which  commands 
us  that  we  have  no  fellowsliip  with  the  unfruitful  works  of  dark- 
ness but  to  reprove  them  ; — with  that  religion,  which  strikes  the 
fear  of  the  Most  High  so  deeply,  and  the  sense  of  the  exceeding 
sinfidness  of  sin  so  inwardly,  that  the  behever  anxiously  inquires  i 
Shall  I  give  mi/ first-horn  for  my  transgression,  thefruitofmy 
body  for  the  sin  of  my  soul  ? — and  which  makes  answer  to  him, — 
^e  hath  showed  thee,  O  man,  what  is  good  ;  and  what  doth  the 
Lord  require  of  thee,  but  to  do  jusUy,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to 
walk  hvmbVy  imth  thy  God  ?*  But  I  check  myself.  It  is  at 
once  folly  and  profaaatiou  of  tmth,  to  reason  with  the  man  who 
can  place  before  hia  eyes  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  directing  the 
eye  of  the  widow  from  the  corpse  of  her  husband  upward  to  his 
and  her  Eedeemei', — (the  God  of  the  living  and  not  of  the 
dead) — and  then,  the  remorseless  Biihmin  goiiling  on  the  discon- 
solate victim  to  the  flames  of  her  husbind  s  funeial  pile,  aban- 
doned by,  and  abandoning,  the  helpless  pleiiges  of  their  love — 
and  yet  dare  ask,  which  is  the  moic  humane  ind  philosophic 
creed  of  the  two  ? — No  !  No  '  when  such  opuuona  are  in  ques- 
tion  I  neither  am,  nor  wiUbe  noi  wish  to  be  legaided  aa,  tolerant, 
*  Mieali  tI.  1,  8. — Ed. 
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Knowing  the  heart  of  mau  is  set  to  be 

The  oentreof  this  world,  about  the  mhioh 

These  revolutiona  of  diaturbanoes 

Still  roU ;  TrhBre  all  the  aspeeta  of  misePj 

Predoniioate ;  whoea  strong  effecte  are  anoh, 

■Ab  h«  muat  bear,  being  powerless  to  rodcoaB; 

And  that  unless  above  himself  he  can 

Eroet  himeelf,  how  poor  a  thing  is  man  !  Dakiel.* 

I  HAVE  tlius  endeavored,  with  an.  anxiety  wliioh  may  perhaps 
have  misled  me  into  prolixity,  to  detail  and  ground  the  conditions 
under  which  the  commnnication  of  truth  is  commanded  or  for- 
bidden to  ua  as  individuals,  by  our  conscience ;  and  those  too, 
under  which  it  is  permissible  by  the  law  which  controls  our  con- 
diict  as  members  of  the  state.  But  is  the  subject  of  sufficient 
importance  to  deserve  so  minute  an  examination  1  0  that  my 
readers  would  look  round  the  world,  as  it  now  is,  and  make  to 
themselves  a  faithful  catalogue  of  its  many  miseries  '.  From  what 
do  these  proceed,  and  on  wlmt  do  they  depend  for  then  contmn 
ance  ?  Assuredly,  for  the  greater  part  on  the  actions  of  men 
and  those  again  oa  the  want  of  a  vital  prmciple  of  action  II  e 
live  by  faith.  The  essence  of  virtue  con=iats  m  the  pmiciple 
And  the  reality  of  this,  as  well  a"  its  importance  is  believed  by 
aU  men  in  fact,  few  as  there  m.aj  be  ■who  bimg  the  tiuth  foi 
ward  into  the  hght  of  distinct  oonsf  lousness  Yet  all  men  feel 
and  at  times  acknowledge  to  themselves  the  true  cause  of  then 
misery.  There  is  no  man  so  base  but  that  at  some  tmie  or  othei 
and  in  soroe  way  or  other,  he  admits  that  he  is  not  what  he 
ought  to  be,  though  by  a  curious  art  of  self-deiusion,  by  an  effort 
to  keep  at  peace  with  himself  as  long  and  as  much  as  possible, 
he  will  throw  off  the  blame  from  the  amenable  part  of  his  na- 
*  Epistle  to  the  Counties  of  Ciimbei-Iand. — Ed 
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tuve,  hia  moral  principle,  to  tliat  wiiich  is  independent  of  his  ■will, 
namely,  the  degree  of  his  inteliectual  faculties.  Hence,  fov  once 
that  a  man  exclaims,  how  dishonest  I  am !  on  what  base  and 
unworthy  motives  I  act  I  we  may  hear  a  hundred  times,  what  a 
fool  I  am  !  curse  on  my  folly  I  and  the  like.* 

Tet  even  this  imphes  an  obscure  sentiment,  that  with  clearer 
conceptions  in  the  understanding,  the  principle  of  action  would 
become  purer  in  the  "LviLl.  Thanks  to  the  iroEigc  of  our  Maker 
not  wholly  obliterated  from  any  human  soul,  we  dare  not  pur- 
chase an  exemption  from  guilt  by  an  excuse,  which  would  place 
our  melioration  out  of  our  own  power.  Thus  the  very  man,  who 
will  abuse  himself  for  a  fool  but  not  for  a  vill^,  would  rather, 
spite  of  the  usual  professions  .to  the  contrary,  be  condemned  as  a 
rogue  by  other  men,  than  be  acqiiitted  as  a  blockhead.  But  be 
this  as  it  may,  in  and  out  of  himself,  however,  he  sees  plainly  the 
true  cause  of  our  common  complaints.  Doubtless,  there  seem 
many  physical  causes  of  distress,  of  disease,  of  poverty  and  of 
desolation — tempests,  earthquakes,  volcanoa,  wild  or  venomous 
animak,  barren  soils,  imcertain  or  tyrannous  climates,  pestilen- 
tial swamps,  and  death  in  the  very  air  we  breathe.  Tet  when 
do  we  hear  the  general  wretchedness  of  mankind  attributed  to 
these  ?  Even  in  the  most  awiid  of  the  Icelandic  and  Sicihan 
eruptions,  when  the  earth  has  opened  and  sent  forth  vast  rivers 
of  fire,  and  the  smoke  and  vapor  have  dimmed  the  iight  of  heaven 
for  months,  how  small  has  been  the  comparative  injury  to  the  hu- 
man race  ; — and  how  much  even  of  this  injury  might  he  fairly 
attributed  to  combined  imprudence  and  superstition !  Natural 
calamities  that  do  indeed  spread  devastation  wide  (for  instance, 
.the  marsh  fever),  are  almost  without  exception,  voices  of  nature 
in  her  all-inteUigible  language — do  this  I  or  cease  to  do  that !  By 
the  m.ere  absence  of  one  superstition,  and  of  the  sloth  engendered 
by  it,  the  pla^e  would  probably  cease  to  exist  throughout  Asia 
and  Africa.  Pronomice  meditatively  the  name  of  Jennor,  and 
ask  what  might  we  not  hope,  what  need  we  deem  unattainable, 
if  all  the  time,  the  effort,  the  skill,  which  wc  waste  in  making 

*  I  do  not  oDoaider  as  esnaptioaa  the  thoiiaands  that  abuse  themselves  by 
rote  ■with  lip-penitence,  or  the  ■wild  ravings  of  feiiatioiBm ;  for  these  pevaons 
at  tlie  very  time  they  speak  ao  vehemently  of  the  ■wickednesB  and  rottenness 
of  their  hearts,  are  then  commonly  the  warmest  io  their  own  good  opinion, 
covered  round  nod  coiiifoi'table  in  tlie  wrap-rasnal  of  aelf-hypoorisy. 

vol.,  U.  E 
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ourselTea  miserable  through  vice,  and  vicious  through  misery, 
■were  embodied  and  marsliallecl  to  a  systematic  war  against  the 
existing  evils  of  cature  I  No,  It  is  a  wicked  world  !  This  is  so 
generally  the  solution,  that  this  very  wickedn^s  is  ^signed  by 
selfish  men,  as  their  excuse  for  doing  nothing  to  render  it  better, 
and  for  oppoaijig  those  vi'ho  vi-ould  maJte  the  attempt.  What 
have  not  Claxkson,  Gfranville  Sharp,  'Wilberforee,  and  the  Society 
of  the  Friends,  effected  for  the  honor,  and  if  we  believe  in  a  retrib- 
utive Providence,  for  tlie  continuance  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
English  nation,  imperfectly  as  the  intellectual  and  moral  facul- 
ties of  the  people  at  large  are  developed  at  present !  What  may 
not  be  effected,  if  the  recent  discovery  of  the  means  of  educating 
nations  (freed,  however,  from  the  vile  sophistications  and  nrntila- 
tions  of  ignorant  mountebanks)  shall  have  been  applied  to  its  fiill 
extent !  Would  I  frame  to  myself  the  most  inspiring  represen- 
tation of  ftiture  bliss,  which  my  mind  is  capable  of  comprehend- 
ing, it  would  bo  embodied  to  me  in  the  idea  of  Bell  receiving,  at 
some  distant  period,  the  appropriate  reward  of  liis  eftrthly  labors, 
when  thousands  and  ten  thousands  of  glorified  spirits,  whose  rea- 
son and  conscience  had,  through  his  efforts,  been  unfolded,  shall 
sing  the  song  of  their  own  redemption,  and  pouring  forth  praises 
to  God  ajid  to  their  Saviour,  shall  repeat  his  new  name  in  heaven, 
give  thanks  for  his  earthly  virtues,  as  the  chosen  instruments  of 
divme  meicy  to  themselves,  and  not  seldom  perhaps  turn  their 
eyes  towaid  him,  as  from  the  snn  to  its  image  in  the  fountam, 
■with  secondary  gratitude  and  the  permitted  utterance  of  a  hu- 
man love  '  Were  but  a  hundred  men  to  combine  a  deep  convic- 
tion th^t  virtuous  habits  may  be  formed  by  the  very  means  by 
■ftbicli  knowledge  is  communicated,  that  men  may  be  made  bet- 
ter not  only  in  consequence,  but  by  the  mode,  and  in  the  process, 
of  mstmction ; — were  but  a  hundred  men  to  combine  that  clear 
conviction  of  this,  which  I  myself  at  this  moment  feel,  even  as  I 
feel  the  certainty  of  my  being,  with  the  perseverance  of  a  Clark- 
son  or  1  Bell,  the  promises  of  ancient  prophecy  would  disclose 
themselves  to  our  faith,  even  as  when  a  noble  castle  hidden  from 
us  by  an  intervening  mist,  discovers  itself  by  its  reflection  in  the 
tranqml  lake,  on  the  opposite  shore  of  which  we  stand  gazing.* 
What  an  awfiil  duty,  what  a  nurse  of  all  other,  the  fairest  vir- 
'  This  19, 1  fear,  too  oomplei,  too  aeoidontal  an  image  to  be  conveyed  hy 
worda  to  those,  who  have  not  seen  it  tbemscives  in  nature.    1880. 
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tues,  does  not  hope  become  !     "We  are  Lad  ourselves,  'because  we 
despair  of  the  goodness  of  others. 

If  then  it  be  a  truth,  attested  alike  hy  common  feeling  and 
coiamon  sense,  that  the  greater  part  of  human  misery  depends 
directly  on  human  vices,  and  the  remainder  indirectly,  by  what 
means  can  we  act  on  men  so  as  to  remove  or  preclude  tliese 
'does,  and  purify  their  principle  of  moral  election  ?  The  question 
is  not  by  what  means  each  oian  is  to  alter  his  own  character — 
in  order  to  this,  all  the  means  prescribed  and  aO  t!ie  aidanoes 
given  by  religion,  may  be  necegsary  for  him.  Vain,  of  them- 
selves, may  be 

the  Eayinga  of  tlie  wise 

In  Bui^eQt  and  in  modera  books  euroUed 

TJnleBe  be  feel  witliin 
Some  soirroe  of  cooscilalaon,  ffom  aboTe, 
Secret  reffeshinga,  that  repair  liis  sti'ength 
And  feinting  Bpicits  aphoW.* 

This  is  not  the  question.  Tiitue  would  not  be  virtue,  could  it 
be  given  by  one  fellow-creature  to  another.  To  malte  use  of  all 
the  means  and  appliances  in  our  power  to  the  actual  attainment 
of  rectitude,  is  the  abstract  of  the  duty  which  we  owe  to  our- 
selves :  to  supply  those  means  as  far  as  we  can,  comprises  out 
duty  to  others.  The  question  then  is,  what  are  these  means  t 
Can  they  be  any  other  than  the  communication  of  knowledge, 
and  tlie  removal  of  those  evils  and  impedim.en1«  which  prevent 
its  reception  ?  It  may  not  be  in  oiir  power  to  combine  both,  hut 
it  is  in  the  power  of  every  man  to  contribute  to  tiie  former,  who 
is  sufficiently  informed  to  feel  that  it  is  his  duty.  If  it  be  said, 
that  we  should  endeavor  not  so  much  te  remove  ignorance,  as  to 
make  the  ignorant  rehgious ; — religion  hersel£  through  her  sa- 
cred oracles,  answers  for  me,  that  all  effective  faitli  pre-supposes 
loiowledge  and  individual  conviction.  If  the  mere  acquiescence 
in  truth,  uncomprehended  and  unfatKomed,  were  sufficient,  few 
indeed  would  be  the  vicious  and  the  miserable,  in  this  country 
at  least,  where  speculative  infidelity  is,  God  be  praised !  confined 
to  a  small  number.  Like  bodily  deformity,  there  is  one  instance 
here  and  another  there  ;  but  three  in  one  place  are  already  an 
undue  proportion,  It  is  lughly  worthy  of  observation,  that  the 
*  Samson  Agonistes. 
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inspired  writings  received  by  Christians  are  distinguishable  from 
all  other  hooka  pretending  to  inspiration,  from  the  scriptures  of 
the  Brahwiins,  and  e^en  from  the  Koran,  in  their  strong  and 
frequent  recommendations  of  truth.  I  do  not  here  mean  verac- 
ity, whieh  can  not  but  he  enforced  in  every  code  which  appeals 
to  the  religious  principle  of  man  ;  hut  knowledge.  This  is  not 
only  extfliled  as  the  crown  and  honor  of  a  man,  hut  to  seek  after 
it  is  again  and  aga,in  eomraanded  us  as  one  of  our  most  sacred 
duties.  Yea,  the  very  perfeotioa  and  final  hliss  of  the  glorified 
spirit  is  represented  by  the  Apostle  as  a  plain  aspect,  or  intuitive 
beholding,  of  truth  in  its  eternal  and  immutable  source.  Not 
that  knowledge  can  of  itself  do  all !  The  Jight  of  religion  is  not 
that  of  the  moon,  light  without  heat ;  but  neither  is  its  warmth 
that  of  the  stove,  warmth  without  light.  Religion  is  the  sun, 
the  warmth  of  whieh  iadeed  swells,  and  stirs,  and  actuates  the 
life  of  nature,  hut  who  at  the  same  time  beholds  all  the  growth 
of  life  with  a  master-eye,  makes  all  objects  glorious  on  which  he 
looks,  and  by  that  glory  visible  to  all  others. 

But  though  knowledge  be  not  the  only,  yet  that  it  is  an  indis- 
pensable and  most  eiFectual  agent  in  the  direction  of  our  actions, 
fine  consideration  will  convince  «s.  It  is  an  undoubted  fact  of 
human  nature,  that  the  sense  of  impossibility  quenches  all  wiO. 
Sense  of  utter  inaptitude  does  the  same.  The  man  shuas  the 
beautiful  flame,  which  is  eagerly  grasped  at  by  the  infant.  The 
sense  of  a  disproportion  of  certain  after-harm  to  present  gratifica- 
tion, produces  eftects  almost  equally  uniform ;  though  almost 
perishing  with  thirst,  we  should  dash  to  the  earth  a  goblet  of 
wine  in  which  we  had  seen  a  poison  infrised,  though  the  poison 
were  without  taste  or  odor,  or  even  added  to  the  pleasures  of 
both.  Are  not  all  our  vices  equally  inapt  to  the  universal  end 
of  human  actions,  the  satisfaction  of  the  agent  ?  Ai'e  not  their 
pleasures  equally  disproportionate  to  the  aiter-harm  ?  Yet  many 
a  maiden,  who  will  not  grasp  at  the  fire,  will  yet  purchase  a 
wreath  of  diamonds  at  the  price  of  her  health,  her  honor,  nay, 
-—and  she  herself  knows  it  at  the'  moment  of  her  choice, — at  the 
sacrifice  of  her  peace  and  happiness.  The  sot  would  reject  the 
poisoned  cup,  yet  the  tremhhng  hand  with  which  he  raises  his 
daily  or  hourly  draught  to  his  lips,  has  not  left  him  ignorant  that 
tliis  too  is  altogether  a  poison.  I  know  it  will  be  objected,  that 
the  consequences  foreseen  are  less  immediate  ;  that  they  are  dif- 
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fufied  over  a  larger  space  of  time ;  and  that  the  slave  of  vice 
hopes  where  no  hope  is.  This,  however,  only  removes  the  ques- 
tion one  step  fnrther :  for  why  should  the  distance  or  diffusion 
of  known  consequences  produce  so  great  a  difference  ?  Why  are 
men  the  dupes  of  the  present  moment  ?  Evidently  because  the 
conceptions  are  indistinet  in  the  one  case,  and  vivid  in  the  other ; 
hecause  all  confused  conceptions  render  us  restless  ;  and  hecanso 
restlessness  can  drive  us  to  vices  that  promise  no  enjoyment,  no 
not  even  the  cessation  of  that  restlessness.  This  is  indeed  the 
dread  pruiishment  attached  by  natroe  to  habitua!  vice,  that  its 
impulses  was  as  its  motives  wane.  Wo  object,  not  even  the" 
%ht  of  a  solitary  taper  in  the  far  distance,  tempts  the  benighted 
mind  from  before ;  but  its  own  restlessness  dogs  it  from  behind, 
as  with  the  iron  goad  of  destmy.  What  then  is  or  can  be  the 
preventive,  the  remedy,  the  counteraction,  but  the  habituation  of 
the  intellect  to  clear,  distinct,  and  adequate  conceptions  concern- 
ing all  things  that  are  the  possible  object  of  clear  conception, 
and  thus  to  reserve  the  deep  feelings  which  belong,  as  by  a  nat- 
ural right,  to  those  obscure  ideas*  that  are  necessary  to  the 
moral  perfection  of  the  human  being,  notwithstanding,  yea,  even 
in  consequence,  of  their  obscurity — ^to  reserve  these  feelings,  I  re-| 
peat,  for  objects,  which  then-  very  sublimity  renders  indefinite,  ■ 
no  less  than  their  indefiniteness  renders  them  sublime, — namely, 
to  the  ideas  of  being,  form,  life,  the  reason,  the  law  of  conscience, 
ireedom,  immortality,  God  !  To  connect  with  the  objects  of  oui 
senses  the  obscure  notions  and  consequent  vivid  feelings,  which 
are  due  only  to  immaterial  and  permaiient  things,  is  profanation 
relatively  to  the  heart,  and  superstition  in  the  miderstanding. 
It  is  in  this  sense,  that  the  philosophic  Apostle  calls  covetousnees 
idolatry,  Gould  we  emancipate  owselves  from  the  bedimming 
influences  of  custom,  and  the  transforming  witchcraft  of  early 

*  I  Lava  not  expresBed  myeelf  as  dearly  as  1  ooiild  wiali.  But  the  truth 
of  the  asBertioD,  tliat  deep  feeling  has  »  tendency  to  oombine  TrifJi  obscin'o 
ideas,  ia  preiereooe  to  diatinot  and  dear  notiooa,  may  bo  proved  by  the 
history  of  fknatiiis  and  ftumticiBm  in  all  ages  and  countries.  The  oditim 
tliecHogiewat  ia  even  proverbial ;  and  it  is  the  eommon  complaint  of  philoso- 
phers and  phUoeopMo  historians,  thsk  the  paEsions  of  the  t&putanta  are 
commonly  violent  in  proportion  to  the  subtlety  and  obaonrity  of  the  quea- 
tioua  in  disputa  Soc  is  this  fact  eonikied  to  profeasioual  theologians : 
for  whole  nations  La,Te  displayed  the  same  stations,  and  have  aaei'ifieed 
national  policy  to  the  move  powerM  intorast  of  a  oontj'overted  obsera'ity. 
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associations,  we  ehould  see  as  nrnnerouB  tribes  of/e(«scA--worship- 
ets  in  the  stoeets  of  London  and  Paris,  as  we  hear  of  on  the 
coasts  of  Afiica. 


A  palace  when  tia  that  ivliich  it  should  be 
Leases  growing,  and  etande  audi,  or  else  decays ; 
WiHi  him  who  dwells  there,  'tis  nob  bo  ;  foe  ha 
Should  still  urge  upwai-d,  and  hia  fortune  I'tdse. 

Oar  iodiea  Itodtheir  morning,  have  theiraoim. 
And  elmU  not  better — tlie  nest  ohaoge  is  night ; 
But  their  for  larger  guest,  t  whom  atm  and  moon 
Are  spai'ks  and  ahort-liyed,  elaima  another  ri^t. 

The  noble  soul  by  age  growB  lustier, 
Har  appetite  and  her  digestion  mend ; 
We  must  not  starve  nor  hope  tn  pamper  lier 
With  woman's  milk  and  pap  imto  the  end. 

Provide  you  manlier  diet  I  Donne  * 

X  AM  fully  aware,  tliat  what  I  am  writing  and  have  written  (in 
these  latter  essays  at  least)  will  expose  me  to  the  censwe  of 
some,  as  bewildering  myself  and  readera  with  metaphysics ;  to 
the  ridicule  of  others  as  a  school-boy  declaimer  on  old  and  wom- 
ont  truisms  at  exploded  fimcies  ;  and  to  the  objection  of  most  as 
obscnre.  The  last  real  or  supposed  defect  has  already  received 
an  answer  both  in  the  preceduig  essays,  and  in  the  appendix  to 
my  first  Lay-Sermon,  entitled  The  Statesman  s  Manual  Uf  the 
former  two,  I  shaJI  take  the  present  opportimity  of  decltinng  my 
sentiments  ;  especially  as  I  have  already  leccived  a  hmt  thai  my 
idol,  Milton,  has  represented  metaphysics  1=!  the  subject  -vihicli  th 
bad  spirits  in  hell  delight  in  discussing.  Ai  d  ti-uly  li  1  In  1 1\ 
erted  my  subtlety  and  invention  in  persuading  m}&elf  lud  t-liei 
that  we  are  but  living  machines,  and  that  as  one  of  thi,  late  tol 
lowers  of  Hobbes  and  Hartley  has  expressed  the  system  the  as 

□  italics  ate  substituted 
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aaaain.  and  hia  dagger  are  equally  fit  objects  of  moral  esteem  and 
ftbhoiTence ;  or  if  with  a  writer  of  wider  influence  and  higher 
authority,  I  had  reduced  all  virtue  to  a  selfish  prudence  eked  out 
hy  superstition,* — for,  assuredly,  a  creed  which  takes  its  central 
point  in  conscious  selfishness,  whatever  be  the  fonns  or  names 
that  act  on  the  selfish  passion,  a  ghost  or  a  constable,  can  have 
but  a  distant  relationship  to  that  religion,  which  places  its  essence 
in  our  loving  our  neighbor  as  ourselves,  and  God  above  aU, — I 
know  not,  by  what  arguments  1  could  repel  the  sarcasm.  But 
■what  are  my  metaphysics  ? — Merely  the  referring  of  the  miad  to 
its  own  consciousness  for  truths  indispensable  to  its  own  happi- 
ness !  To  wliat  purpose  do  I,  or  am  I  about  to,  employ  them  ? 
To  perplex  our  clearest  actions  and  living  moral  instincts  ?  To 
deaden  the  feelings  of  will  and  free  power,  to  extinguish  the  light 
of  love  and  of  conscience,  to  make  myself  and  others  worthless, 
Houllees,  God-less  ?  No  !  to  expose  the  foOy  and  the  legerdemain 
of  those  who  have  thus  abused  the  blessed  raacliine  of  language ; 
to  support  all  old  and  venerable  truths  ;  and  by  them  to  support, 
to  kindle,  to  project  the  spirit ;  to  make  the  reason  spread  light 
over  our  feelings,  to  make  our  feelings,  vritb  their  vital  warmth, 
actualize  our  reason  : — these  are  my  objects,  these  are  my  sub- 
jects ;  and  are  these  the  metaphysics  which  the  bad  spirits  in 
heU  dehght  in  ? 

But  how  shall  I  avert  the  scorn  of  those  critics  who  laugh  at 
the  oldness  of  my  topics,  evil  and  good,  necessity  and  arbitra- 
ment, immortality  and  the  ultimate  aim  ?  By  what  shall  I  re- 
gain their  favor  ?  My  themes  must  be  new,  a  French  constitu- 
tion ;  a  balloon  ;  a  change  of  ministry ;  a  fresh  batch  of  kings  on 
the  Continent,  or  of  peers  in  our  happier  island  ;  or  who  had  the 
best  of  it  of  two  parliamentary  gladiators,  and  whose  speech,  on 
the  subject  of  Europe  bleeding  at  a  thousand  wounds,  or  our  own 
country  strugghng  for  herself  and  all  human  nature,  was  cheered 

*  "  And  from  thia  accoimt  of  obligation  it  follows,  that  vre  ai'e  obliged  to 
nothing  but  wLat  we  oiirselves  ai-e  to  gain  of  lose  eomethii^  hy ;  for  noth- 
ing else  can  bs  a  violent  motiTo  to  its.  As  we  should  not  be  obliged  to 
obey  the  laws,  or  the  magiatrate,  unlese  rewards  or  puoishmente,  pleasure 
or  pain,  somehow  or  other,  depended  upon  our  obedience  ;  ho  neifliBi-  should 
we,  without  the  same  reason,  be  obliged  to  do  what  is  right,  to  practise 
virtue,  or  to  obey  the  commands  of  God," — Palsy,  Moral  and  Political  Hi- 
loaophy,  B.  IL  e.  2,  ej  passm, — MJ. 
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by  the  greatost  numlier  of  "  laoghs,"  "loud  laughs,"  and  "veiy 
loud  laughs :" — {which,  carefully  mftrked  hy  italics,  form  most 
corapicuous  and  strange  parentheses  in  the  newspaper  reports.) 
Or  if  I  must  he  philosophical,  the  last  chemical  discoveries, — 
provided  I  do  not  trouble  my  reader  with  the  principle  which 
gives  them  their  highest  interest,  and  the  character  of  iutellec- 
tual  grandeur  to  the  discoverer ;  or  the  last  shower  of  ston^,  and 
that  they  were  supposed,  by  certain  philcsophers,  o  ha  e  lee 
projected  from  some  volcano  in  the  moon, — care  he  g  t**!  en  ot 
to  add  any  of  the  cramp  reasons  for  this  opinion  Some  hui 
new,  however,  it  must  he,  quite  new  and  quite  out  of  themhelv>& 
for  whatever  is  within  them,  whatevei'  is  deep  witkn  them  t 

be  as  old  as  the  first  dawn  of  human  reason.  But  to  find  no 
contradiction  in  the  union  of  old  and  new,  to  conte  plats  the 
Ancient  of  days  with  feelings  as  firesh,  as  if  they  then  bj  am; 
forth  at  his  own  fiat — this  characterizes  the  mind&  tl  t  f  el  th 
riddle  of  the  worid,  and  may  help  to  «m-avel  it !  To  carry  on 
the  feelings  of  childhood  into  the  powers  of  manhood,  t*  combine 
the  child's  sense  of  wonder  and  novelty  with  the  appearances 
which  every  day  for  perhaps  forty  years  has  rendered  familiar, 

Wit!)  sun  and  moon  and  stare  thi'onglioxit  tlia  year, 


thifi  is  the  character  and  privilege  of  genius,  and  one  of  the  marks 
which  distinguish  genius  &om  talent.  And  so  to  represent  famil- 
iar objects  as  to  awaken  the  minds  of  others  to  a  like  freshness 
of  sensation  concerning  them — that  constant  accompaniment  of 
menta!,  no  iebs  than  of  bodily,  health — to  the  same  modest  ques- 
tioning of  a  self-discovered  and  intelligent  ignorance,  which,  like 
the  deep  and  massy  foundations  of  a  Uoman  bri%ei  forms  half 
of  the  whole  structure— (prwcfews  ihterrogatio  dimidivm  sci- 
entice,  says  Lord  Bacon) — this  is  the  prime  merit -of  genius,  and 
its  most  unequivocal  mode  of  manifestation.  "Who  has  not,  a 
thousand  times,  seen  it  snow  upon  water  1  Who  has  not  seen  it 
with  a  new  feeling,  since  he  has  read  Bums's  comparison  of  sen- 
sual pleasure, 


*  Trih  Omsuter.- 
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In  philosophy  equally,  as  in  poetry,  genius  produces  the  strong- 
est impressions  of  novelty,  ■while  it  rescues  the  stalest  and  naost 
admitted  truths  from,  the  impotence  caused  by  the  Tory  circutn- 
Btance  of  their  universal  admission.  Extremes  meet ; — a  proverb, 
by  the  by,  to  collect  and  explain,  all  the  iiistances  and  exemplifi- 
cations of  ■which,  ■would  constitute  and  exhaust  all  philosophy. 
Truths,  of  all  others  the  most  a^wfid  and  mysterious,  yet  being  at 
the  same  time  of  universal  interest,  are  too  often  considered  as  so 
true  that  they  lose  all  the  powers  of  truth,  and  lie  bed-ridden  in 
the  donnitory  of  ■the  soul,  side  by  side  with  the  most  despised  and 
exploded  errors. 

But  as  the  class  of  critics,  whose  contempt  I  have  anticipated, 
commonly  consider  themselves  as  men  of  the  -world,  instead  of 
haaarding  additional  sneers  by  appealing  to  the  authorities  of  re- 
cluse philosophers, — ^for  such,  in  spite  of  all  history,  the  men  -who 
have  distinguished  themselves  by  profound  thought,  are  generally 
deemed,  from  Plato  and  Aristotle  to  Cicero,  and  ftom  Bacon  to 
Berkeley — I  will  refer  them  to  the  darhng  of  the  poHshed  court 
of  Augustua,  to  the  man,  whose  works  have  been  in  aU  ages 
deemed  the  models  of  good  sense,  and  are  still  the  pocket  com- 
panion of  those  who  pride  themselves  on  uniting  the  scholar  with 
tlie  gentleman.  This  accomplished  man  of  the  ■world  has  given 
us  an  account  of  the  subjects  of  conversation  between  himself 
and  the  illustrious  statesmen  who  governed,  and  the  brightest' 
luminaries  who  then  adorned,  the  empire  of  the  civilized  "world  : 

Sermo  oritiir  smws  de  villis  domiliiisiie  alienis, 

JfM  male,  neime,  lepus  mltet.    Sed  qvod  magie  ad  m>s 

I'ertitiei,  et  nescire  malwn  est,  agUamiis :  ulnHimi! 

Siviiiis  homines,  an  sint  virttite  beati  ? 

Qtiidiie  ad  amicitias,  usjis  rectjmane,  trahat  nos  ; 

Et  qum  iit  nafo™  bcmi,  swmawnqtie  gjiid  ejus. — Hob* 

Berkeley  indeed  asserts,  ajid  is  supported  in  his  assertion  by 
Lord  Bacon  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  that  -without  an  habitual  in- 

*  Sei'm.  IL  yL  ll.  Coavei-aation  ari&ss  not  eocoemiog  tlia  country  seats 
or  familira  of  strangers,  nor  whether  the  daiidiig  hare  performed  ireU.  or 
ilL  But  -WE  discuss  what  more  nearly  ooQoerna  ns,  aod  which  it  is  an  evil 
not  to  tnow ;  ifhether  men  are  inads  happy  by  riohea  or  l:^'  virtue :  whethar 
interest  or  a  lore  of  virtue  shouM  lead  na  to  friendship ;  and  in  ■what  oou- 
raata  the  nature  of  good,  and  ■wliat  is  the  liiiinate  or  supreme  good — the 
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terest  in  these  Babjeets,  a  mau.  may  be  s.  dexterouB  intriguer,  but 
never  can  be  a  statesmaji.  Would  to  Heaven  tliat  the  "verdict  to 
be  passed  on  my  labors  depended  oa  tlioae  who  least  needed  them  ! 
The  water-lily  ia  the  midst  of  waters  lifts  up  its  broad  leaves, 
and  eipanife  its  petals  at  the  first  pattering  of  the  shower,  and 
rejoices  in  tbe  rain  with  a  quicker  sympathy,  than  the  parched 
shrub  in  the  sandy  desert, 

God  created  man  in  Ms  ovm  itnage.  To  be  the  image  of  his 
own  eternity  created  he  man !  Of  eternity  and  self-existence 
what  other  likeness  is  possible,  but  immortality  and  moral  self- 
determination  ?  In  addition  to  sensation,  perception,  and  practi- 
cal judgment — instinctive  or  acquirable — concerning  the  notices 
furnished  iby  the  organs  of  perception,  all  which  in  kind  at  least, 
the  dog  possesses  in  common  with  Iiis  master ;  in  addition  to 
these,  God  gave  us  reason,  and  with  reason  he  gave  us  reflective 
self-conseiousneBS ;  gave  lis  principles,  distinguished  from  the 
maxims  and  generahzations  of  outward  experience  by  their  abso- 
lute and  essential  universality  and  necessity  ;  and  above  all,  by 
superadding  to  reason  the  mysterious  faculty  of  free-wiU.  and  con- 
sequent personal  amenability,  he  gave  us  conscience — that  law 
of  conscience,  which  in  the  power,  and  as  the  indwelling  word, 
of  a  holy  and  omnipotent  legislator 'commands  us — &om  among 
the  numerous  ideas  niathemalioal  and  philosophical^  which  the 
reason  by  the  necessity  of  its  own  excellence  creates  for  itself — 
unconditionally  commands  us  to  attribute  reahty,  and  actual  ex- 
istence, to  thtffie  ideas  and  to  those  only,  without  which  the  con- 
science itself  would  be  baseless  and  contradictory,  to  the  ideas  of 
soul,  of  free-will,  of  immortality,  and  of  God.  To  God,  as  the 
reality  of  the  conscience  and  the  source  of  all  obligation  ;  to  free- 
will, as  the  power  of  the  human  being  to  maintain  the  obedience 
which  God  through  the  conscience  has  commanded,  against  all 
the  might  of  nature  ;  and  to  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  as  a 
state  in  which  the  weal  an.d  woe  of  man  shall  be  proportioned  to 
his  moral  worth.     Witlt  this  &ith  all  nature, 

all  the  mighty  -woi'ltl 

Of  eja  and  ear " 

presents  itself  to  «s,  now  as  the  aggregated  material  of  duty,  and 

now  as  a  vision  of  the  Most  High  revealing  to  us  the  mode,  and 

■*  WordflWfirth.    Lines  near  Tintern  Abbey, — Ed. 
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time,  atiii  particular  instance  of  applying  and  realizing  that  uni- 
versal rule,  pre-eatabliahed  in  the  heart  of  our  reason. 

"  The  displeasure  of  some  readers,"  to  use  Berkeley's  wordB,* 
"  may,  perhaps,  be  incurred  by  my  having  surprised  them  into 
certain  reflections  and. inquiries,  for  -which  they  have  no  cniiosity. 
But  perhaps  some  others  may  be  pleased  to  find  themselves  car- 
ried into  ancient  times,  eeen  thmtgh  they  should  consider  the 
hoary  masimB,  defended  in  these  essays,  barely  as  hint*  to 
awaken  and  exercise  the  inquisitive  reader,  oa  points  not  beneath 
the  attention  of  the  ablest  men.  Those  great  men,  Pythagoras, 
Plata,  and  Aristotle,  men  the  moat  consummate  in  politics,  who 
founded  states,  or  instructed  princes,  or  wrote  moat  accurately  on 
public  governnient,  were  at  the  same  time  the  most  acute  at  all 
abstracted  and  sublime  speculations ; — the  clearest  hght  being 
ever  necessary  to  guide  the  most  important  actions.  And  what- 
ever the  world  may  opine,  he  who  hath  not  much  meditated 
upon  &od,  the  human  mind,  and  the  sufmrntun  honum,  may  pos- 
sibly make  a.  thriving  earth-worm,  but  will  most  indubitably 
make  a  blundering  patriot  and  a  sorry  statesman." 


ESSAY   SVI. 

Blind  is  thai  sold  which  from  this  ti-uth  can  sroeiw, 

No  state  staada  btu-c,  but  on  the  groimdB  of  iTght, 

Of  virtae,  knowlei^e ;  judf^eut  to  preaervo, 

And  all  tjie  pow^s  of  lesmisg  requisite : 

Though  otlier  ehifta  a  present  turn  may  serve, 

Tot  iii  tlie  trial  they  will  weigli  too  ligliC.  DABiEt-f 

f  entreat  the  reader  ij.ot  to  be  dissatisfied  either 
with  himself  or  with  the  author,  if  he  should  not  at  once  imder- 
stand  erery  part  of  the  preceding  essay ;  but  rather  to  consider 
it  aa  a  mere  annunciation  of  a  magnificent  theme,  thp  diiFerent 
parts  of  which  are  to  be  demonstrated  and  developed,  explained, 
iUnstrated,  and  exemplified  in  the  progress  of  the  work.     I  like- 

*  Siris,  850.    The  words  iu.  italioa  are  Bulffitjtuted  foi'  the  original — JSi 
I   Musophiliis.     Tlie  line  in  italio.1  is  substituted.— SW, 
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wise  entreat  him  ixi  peruse  witli  attention  and  with  candor,  the 
weighty  extract  from  the  judicious  Hooker,  prefixed  as  the  motto 
to  a  following  essay.*  In  works  of  reasoning,  as  distinguished 
from  narrations  of  evenla  or  statements  of  facts  ;  but  more  par- 
ticularly in  works,  the  object  of  which  is  to  make  lis  better  ac- 
quainted with  our  own  nature,  a  writer  whose  meaning  is  every- 
where comprehended  as  quickly  as  his  sentences  can  be  read,  may 
indeed  have  produced  an  amuBing  composition,  nay,  by  awaken- 
ing and  re- enlivening  our  recollections,  a  usefid  one  ;  but  most  as- 
suredly he  will  not  have  added  either  to  the  stoci  of  our  knowl- 
edge, or  to  the  vigor  of  our  intellect.  For  how  can  we  gather 
strength,  but  by  exercise  >  How  can  a  truth,  new  to  us,  be  made 
our  own  without  esarmnatiun  and  self-questioning — any  new 
truth,  I  mean,  that  relates  to  the  properties  of  the  mind,  and  its 
various  faculties  and  afiections  '  But  whatever  demands  effort, 
requires  time.  Ignorance  seldom  vaults  into  knowledge,  but 
passes  into  it  thiough  an  mtermediate  state  of  obscuiity,  even  as 
night  into  day  through  twilight.  All  speculative  truths  begin 
with  a  postulate,  even  the  truths  of  geometry.  They  all  suppose 
an  act  of  the  will ;  for  in  the  moral  being  lies  the  source  of  the 
intellectual.  The  first  step  to  knowledge,  or  rather  the  previous 
condition  of  all  insight  into  truth,  is  to  dare  commune  with  our 
very  and  permanent  self.  It  is  Warhurton's  remark,  not  the 
Friend's,  that  of  all  literary  exercitations,  whether  designed  for 
the  use  or  entertainment  of  the  world,  there  ore  none  of  so  much 
importance,  or  so  immediately  our  concern,  as  those  which  let  us 
into  the  knowledge  of  our  own  nature.  Others  may  exercise  the 
understanding  or  amuse  the  imagination  ;  but  these  only  can  im- 
prove the  heart  and  form  the  human  mind  to  wisdom. 

^s  reduae  hermit  ofttimes  more  dolh  Imow 

Of  the  wortiTs  inmoit  wlieela,  tliaa  worldlings  can. 

Ab  man  is  of  the  world,  the  heart  of  man 

la  an  epitome  of  Qocfs  gf  eat  book 

Of  oreatnrea,  and  men  need  no  larther  look  Donne.} 

The  higher  a  man's  station,  the  more  arduous  and  full  of  peril 
liis  duties,  the  more  comprehensive  should  his  foresight  be,  the 
more  rooted  his  tranqailhty  concerning  life  and  death.      But  these 

*  EBsay  IV.  Sect.  On  the  Principles  of  Political  Knowledge.  See  Eool, 
PoL  I.  0,  l  a.— JK 

\  Eelogne.    The  words  io  italics  are  suhatitiited. — .Ed. 
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are  gifts  which  no  experience  can  bestow,  hat  the  experience 
from  ■within  :  and  there  is  a  nohleness  of  the  ■whole  personal 
being,  to  ■which  the  contemplation  of  all  events  and  phenomena 
in  the  light  of  the  three  master  ideas,  annonnced  in  the  foregoing 
pages,  can  alone  elevate  the  spirit.  Amma  sapiens,  says  G-ior- 
dano  Bmno, — and  let  the  sublime  piety  of  the  passage  excuse 
some  intermixture  of  error,  or  rather  let  the  'words,  as  they  well 
may,  be  interpreted  m  a  safe  sense — aniTna  sapiens  mm  timet 
mortem,  i/mmo  interdum  illam.  ultra  appetit,  illi  ultra  occurrit. 
Manet  guippe  substantias  omnem  pro  duratione  etemitas,  pro 
loco  immentitas,  pro  acbu  omniformitas.  JSon  levem  igitw  ac 
futilem,  atqui  gravissimam,  perfectoque  homine  dignissimam 
conte/mplation.is  partem  persequinvur,  uM  divinitatis,  Tiatureeque 
splendorem,  fudottem,  et  commumcaHonem,  non  in  cibo,  potu, 
et  ignobiliore  quadam  materia  cwm  attcmitorum  seculo  perguiri- 
mus ;  sed  in  augusta  Omnipotends  regia,  imm^enso  eetheris 
spatio,ininfin'itanatwrisgemincs  omnis  Jientis  et  mmnia  facien~ 
tis  potertiia,  tmde  tot  astrffrwm,  mundorutn,  inguam,  et  nufm~ 
ntim,  uni  altissimo  concinentium  atque  saltantium  absgue 
nvmero  atgue  fine  Juxta  propositos  nbique  fines  atque  ordines 
contemptamu/r.  Sic  ex  msibUium  cstemo,  immenso  et  innu- 
meroMli  effeetu  sempitema  imtnensa  iMa  majestas  atque  bondtas 
intelleeta  amspieitur,  proque  sua  dignitate  imvumerabiliv/m 
deorum  {mundorum  died)  adsistentia,  condnentia,  et  gloriee 
ipsius  enarratitme,  immo  adoculos  expressa  condone  glorifi£atwr. 
Cui  immensQ  mensum  non  quadrabit  domicilium  atque  t&n- 
pUi/at,; — ad  cujus  maje&tatis  plenitudinem  agnoscendafn  atgue 
percolendam,  nwinerabili%iim  m,inistrorum  nuUus  esset  ordo. 
Eia  igituT  ad  om/mformis  Dei  om/niformem  itnaginem  conjecte- 
mus  oculos,  vivtmn  et  magnwm  illius  admirem/m-  mntdacrv/m  ! — 
Bine  miracidwm  magnvmi  a  Trismegisto  appellabatw  homo, 
qui  in  Deuint  transeat  guasi  ipse  sit  Deus,  gui  conatwr  omnia 
fieii-ticut  Deus  est  omnia  ;  ad  <Ajea/ivm  sine  fine,  ubigue  tamen 
finiendo,  contendit,  sicut  injinitus  est  Deus,  immensus,  vMgue 


"  He  tnonade,  &c.  A  'wiae  apii'it  does  not  fear  death,  nay,  sometimes — 
as  in  CflBas  of  voluntary  mai'tyrdom — seeis  and  goes  forth  to  meet  it,  of  its 
own  accord.  For  there  awaits  all  actual  beings,  for  duration  eternity,  for 
place  inunenMiy,  for  action  omniformity.  We  pursue,  therefore,  a  apaoies 
of  pontemplatioii  not  light  oi-  futile,  but  the  ■weightiest  and  moet  -worthy  of 
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Ktiiis  be  regarded  aa  the  fancies  of  an  enthusiast,  by  aucb  a 

— deem  tbemselvea  most  free, 

Wiien  they  witliin  thia  gi'oaa  and  visible  spliere 
Chain  down  the  TFiuged  aoul,  eooffing  ascent, 
Proud  in  their  n 


by  such,  as  pronounce  every  man  ont  of  his  senses  -who  has  not 
lost  his  reason ;  even  such  men  may  find  some  weight  in  the 

an  accomplished  mna,  while  we  examine  and  seek  for  the  splendor,  the  io.- 
terfnsion,  and  communication  of  the  Dlyiuity  and  of  nature,  not  in  meats 
or  drioi,  or  any  yet  ignoble  matter,  with  the  race  of  the  thundar-sti'iokeu ; 
but  in  the  auguat  palace  of  the  Omnipotent,  in  the  illimitable  oiJiereaJ  apace, 
in  the  infinite  powec,  that  cceatea  all  things,  and  ia  Uie  aJading  heiog  of  all 

There  we  may  contemplate  the  host  of  stars,  of  worMe,  and  theu^  guar- 
dian deities,  numbei'S  without  number,  each  in  ita  appointed  sphere,  singing 
together,  and  danemg  in  adoration  of  the  One  Most  Hi^  Thus  fi'om  the 
perpetual,  immenae,  and  jnaumerable  goinga  on  of  the  vieible  world,  fbat 
sempitercal  and  absolutely  infinite  Majeaty  is  intelleotually  beheld,  and  ia. 
glorified  according  to  hia  glory,  by  the  attendance  and  ohora!  Bymphoniea 
of  injiuraerable  gods,  who  utter  fortii  the  glory  of  their  ine£&ble  Creator  in 
the  exprea^TS  language  of  vieion !  To  Viim  iUimitable,  a  limited  temple 
will  not  correspond — U>  the  adknowlec^ent  and  due  ■worship  of  the  pleni- 
tude of  hia  majesty  there  would  be  no  proportion  in  any  inomuerable  army 
of  minietrant  spirits.  Let  ua  then  cast  our  eyes  npon  the  onmiform  im^e 
of  the  attcibutea  of  the  all-creating  Supreme,  aor  admit  miy  repreaentation 
of  hia  eseellency  but  the  living  imiyerse,  which  he  has  created  I  Ihence 
was  lasn  entitled  by  Trismegiatua,  the  great  miracle,  inasmuch  as  he  has 
been  made  cajtable  of  altering  into  nnion  with  God,  as  if  he  were  himself  a 
divine  natm-e;  tries  to  become  aU  things,  even  as  in  God  all  things  are; 
and  in  linutleas  progression  of  limited  states  of  being,  urges  on^tard  to  the 
ultimate  aim,  even  as  God  is  rimultaneously  infinite,  and  everywhere  all  I 

Giordano  Bcnno,  the  fi'iend  of  Sir  PMlip  Sidney  and  Fulk  Greville,  was 
burnt  under  pretence  of  atheism,  at  Home,  on  the  ITtli  of  Pebraary,  1599- 
1300  (Sdoppio  ends  his  nm'rative  in  these  words  :  Sie  ustulalua  misere  periU, 
rejiiHKHflfejTiS,  credo,  m  rdiqvis  Wis,  juos  jfnasi,  mundts,  giuHiam  potto 
homiitei  hlasphemi  ei  impii  a  Jiomttnis  tractteri  soleni.  Mic  itaque  modus  in 
Roma  est,  qtu>  contra  homines  impios  et  monstra  hi^usmodi  proeedi  n'noiis 
sold. — Ed.)  His  works  are  perhaps  tiie  seaxeeat  books  ever  printed.  TTiay 
are  singularly  intereating  as  portraits  of  a  vigorous  mind  struggling  after 
truth,  amid  many  pvqndices,  which  from  the  state  of  the  Homish  Church, 
in  which  he  was  bom,  have  a  oWm  to  much  indulgence.  One  of  them  (en- 
titled Ember  Week)  is  curious  for  its  lively  aooounta  of  the  rude  state  of 
London,  at  that  time,  both  as  to  the  streets  and  the  manners  of  tie  oilazens. 

*  Poetical  Worlrs,  VIT.  p.  83.— Si 
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historical  fact  tJiEtt  from  persons,  who  had  previously  strengthened 
their  intelleeta  and  feelings  by  the  contemplation  of  principles — 
principles,  the  actions  correspondent  to  which  involve  one  half 
of  their  consequeaces,  by  their  ennohhng  influence  on  the  agent's 
own  soul,  and  have  onmipotenoe,  as  the  pledge  for  the  remaiader 
— we  have  derived  the  surest  and  most  general  maxims  of  pru- 
dence. Of  high  value  are  they  all.  Yet  there  is  one  among 
them  worth  all  the  rest,  which  ia  the  ihllest  and  primary  sense 
of  the  word  is,  indeed,  the  maxim,  that  is,  maoiimzim,  of  human, 
prudence  ;  and  of  which  history  itself,  ia  all  that  maies  it  most 
worth  studying,  is  one  continued  comment  and  exemplification.  It 
is  tills  :  that  thei-e  is  a  wisdom  higher  than  prudence,  to  which 
prudence  stands  in  the  same  relation  as  the  masoa  and  carpenter 
to  the  genial  and  scientific  architect ;  and  it  is  from  the  habits 
of  thinting  and  feeling,  which  in  this  wisdom,  had  their  firet  for- 
mation, that  our  Nelsons  and  Wellingtons  inherit  that  glorious 
hardihood,  which  completes  the  undertalting,  ere  the  contemptuous 
calculator,  who  has  left  nothing  omitted  in  his  scheme  of  proba- 
bilities, except  the  might  of  the  human  mind,  has  finished  his 
pretended  proof  of  its  impossibility.  You  look  to  tacts,  and  pro- 
fess to  talte  experienct!  for  your  guide.  "Well !  I  too  appeal  to  ex- 
perience :  and  Set  facts  he  the  ordeal  of  my  position  !  Therefore, 
although  I  have  in  tliis  aad  the  preceding  essays  quoted  more 
fiequently  aad  copiously  than  I  shall  permit  myself  to  do  in  fu- 
ture, I  owe  it  to  the  cause  I  am  pleading  not  to  deny  myself  the 
gratifloationof  supporting  this  connection  of  practical  heroism 
with  previous  habits  of  philosophic  thought,  by  a  singularly  ap- 

{Xa  cflna  <fe  le  cenen.  See  pavtioolarly  tha  eeoond  dialogue. — Sd.)  Tho 
moat  iadu3ti'ioi.i8  IjistoriatiB  of  speonlatiye  pldlosoplij,  have  not  been  ftble  to 
procore  inore  than  a  few  of  bis  worts.  Aoddentally  I  ImTe  l>een  more  for- 
tuaate  in  tlnB  respeoii,  than  tioBe  who  Lave  written  hitherto  on  the  mi  ■ 
happy  philoBopher  of  Kola ;  ns  oat  of  eleven  worka,  the  titlea  of  wMoh  m-e 
preserved  to  ua,  I  have  Imd  an  opportunity  of  perusing  mx.  I  was  told, 
when  in  Germ/uij,  tJiat  there  ia  a  complete  eolleotion  of  them  in  the  royal 
litrwy  at  Copeniu^en.    If  so,  it  ia  unique. 

(Wagner.h^  colleeted  and  published  seven  of  the  Italian  worka  of  Bruno  ; 
Leipzig.  1S80.  These  M'e,  11  Gamkl^a  ;  I.a  cma  de  le  cmeri  ;  De  la  catua, 
prmdpio  ^  iuio  ;  De  rin^nilo,  mtiverso  e  momU  ;  Spaccio  de  la  iestia  trioii- 
fante  ;  Cabala  del  eaballo  Fegasco  ;  and  De  gli  eroidfaroTi.  Two  others 
M'e  mentioned  by  Brano,  himeelf  in  tho  Oeiia,  ifeo. ;  namely,  Uarca-  di  JVoi 
and  Piirgatorio  Ml '  infemo.  TVagner  could  not  discover  these.  The  titlea 
of  twenty- three  worlfa  in  Latin  nve  eivcn  liy  Wn^er.— J'l) 
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pvopriate  passage  fi-om  an.  author  whoae  works  can  Le  called  rare 
ouly  from  tbsii-  being,  I  fear,  rarely  read,  however  commonly 
talked  of  It  is  the  instance  of  Xenophon,  as  stated  hy  Lord 
Bacon,  wto  would  himself  futnish  an.  equal  instance,  if  ithere 
could  be  found  an  equal  commentator. 

"  It  is  of  Xenophoa  the  philosopher,  who  went  from  Socrates' 
school  into  Asia,  in  the  expedition  of  Cyras  the  younger,  against 
King  Artaxerxes.  This  Xenophon,  at  that  time,  was  very  yoimg, 
and  never  had  seen  the  warB  before  ;  neither  had  any  command 
in  the  army,  but  only  followed  the  war  as  a  volunteer,  for  the  love 
and  oonversation  of  Proxeniis,  his  friend.  He  was  present  when 
Falinus  came  in  message  from  the  great  King  to  the  G^recians, 
after  that  Oyi-us  was  slain  in  the  field,  and  they,  a  handful  of 
men,  left  to  themselves  in  the  midst  of  the  King's  territories, 
cut  off  from  their  country  by  many  navigable  rivets,  and  many 
hundred  miles.  The  message  imported,  that  they  sliould  deliver 
up  their  arms  and  submit  themselves  to  the  King's  mercy.  To 
which  message,  before  answer  was  made,  divers  of  the  army  con- 
ferred familiarly  with  Falinus,  and  amongst  the  rest  Xenophon 
happened  to  say  :  '  Why,  Falinus  !  we  have  now  but  these  two 
things  left,  our  arms  and  our  virtue ;  and  if  we  yield  up  our 
arms,  how  shall  we  make  use  of  our  virtue  ?'  "Whereto  Falinus, 
smiling  on  him,  said,  '  If  I  be  not  deceived,  young  gentleman, 
.  you  are  an  Athenian,  and  I  believe  you  study  philosophy,  and  it 
is  pretty  that  you  say ;  but  you  are  much  abused,  if  you  think 
your  virtue  can  withstand  the  King's  power.'  Here  was  the 
scorn  :  the  wonder  followed  ; — ^which  was,  that  this  young  schol- 
ar or  philosopher,  after  all  the  captains  were  murdered  in  par- 
ley, by  treason,  conducted  those  ten  thousand  foot  through  the 
heart  of  all  the  King's  high  countries  from  Babylon  to  G-rtecia, 
in  safety,  in  despite  of  all  the  King's  forces,  to  the  astonishment 
of  the  world,  and  the  encouragement  of  the  G-recians,  in  time 
succeeding,  to  make  invt^on  upon  the  kings  of  Persia ;  as  was 
after  purposed  by  Jason  the  Thessalian,  attempted  by  Agesilaus 
the  Spartan,  and  achieved  by  Alexander  the  Macedonian,  all 
upon  the  ground  of  the  act  of  that  young  scholar."* 

Often  have  I  reflected  with  awe  on  the  great  and  dispropor- 
tionate power,  which  an  individual  of  no  extraordinary  talents  or 
attainments  may  exert,  by  m.erely  throwing  off  all  restraint  of 
*  Advjmoement  of  Learaing.    B.  I. — Ed. 
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What  Uieii  must  not  be  the  power,  wlierc  an  indi- 
vidual, of  cousummate  wickedness,  can  organize  into  the  unity 
ajid  rapidity  of  an  individual  -will  all  the  natural  and  artificial 
forces  of  a  populous  and  wicked  nation  ?  And  could  we  bring 
within  the  field  of  imagination,  the  devastation  effected  in  the 
naoral  world,  by  the  violent  removal  of  old  customs,  famihar 
sympathies,  willimg  reverences,  and  habits  of  subordination  al- 
most naturalized  into  instinct ;  of  the  mild  influences  of  reputa- 
tion, and  the  other  ordinary  props  and  aidancea  of  oiix  infirm  vir- 
tue, or  at  least,  if  virtue  be  too  high  a  najae,  of  our  well-doing ; 
and  above  all,  if  we  could  give  form  and  body  to  all  the  effects 
produced  on  the  principles  and  dispositions  of  nations  by  the  in- 
fections feeUngs  of  insecurity,  and  the  sOul-siokening  sense  of  un- 
steadiness in  the  whole  edifice  of  civil  society ;  the  horrors  of  bat- 
tle, though  the  miseries  of  a  whole  war  were  brought  together 
before  our  eyes  in  one  disastrouB  field,  would  present  but  a  tame 
tragedy  in  comparison.  Nay  it  would  even  present  a  sight  of 
comfort  and  of  elevation,  if  this  field  of  carnage  were  the  sign 
and  result  of  a  national  resolve,  of  a  general  will,  so  to  die,  that 
neither  deluge  nor  fiie  should  take  away  the  name  of  coimtry 
from  their  graves,  rather  than  to  tread  the  same  clods  of  earth, 
no  longer  a  country,  and  themselves  alive  in  nature,  but  dead  in 
infamy.  "What  is  Gfreece  at  this  present  moment  1  It  is  the 
country  of  the  heroes  from  Codras  to  PhilopEemen ;  and  so  it 
would  be,  though  all  the  sands  of  Africa  should  cover  its  corn- 
iields  and  ohve-gardens,  and  not  a  flower  were  left  on  Hymettus 
for  a  bee  to  murmur  in. 

K  then  the  power  with  which  wickedness  can  invest  the  hu- 
man being  be  tbus  tremendous,  greatly  does  it  behoove  us  to  in- 
quire into  its  source  and  causes.  So  doing  we  shall  quickly  dis- 
cover that  it  is  not  vice,  as  vice,  which  is  thus  mighty ;  but.  sys- 
tematic vice.  Vice  self-consistent  and  entire  ;  crime  correspond- 
ing to  crime ;  villany  entrenched  and  banicadoed  by  villany ; 
this  is  the  condition  and  main  constituent  of  its  power.  The 
abandomnent  of  all  principle  of  right  enables  the  soul  to  choose 
and  act  upon  a  principle  of  wi  n^  and  to  s  b  rdinate  to  this  one 
principle  all  the  various  vices  of  h  man  ature.  For  it  is  a 
mournfiil  truth,  that  as  devastat  on  s  mco  nparahly  an  easier 
wort  than  production,  so  may    11    t  nd  in.^truments  be 

more  easily  arranged  into  a     h  n  1    ^  tern  :  oven  aa  in  a 
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siege  every  building  and  garden,  ■which  the  faithful  governor 
must  destroy,  as  impeding  the  defensive  m.eans  of  the  garrisou, 
or  furnishing  means  of  offence  to  the  besieger,  occasions  a  wound 
in  feelings  which  virtue  herself  has  fostered  ;  and  virtue,  because 
it  is  virtue,  loses  perforce  part  of  her  energy  in  the  reluctance 
■with  ■which  she  proceeds  to  a  business  so  repugnant  to  her  ■wishes, 
as  a  choice  of  evils.  But  he,  who  has  once  said  -with  his  -whole 
heart,  Evil,  be  thou  my  good  !  has  removed  a  world  of  obstacles 
by  the  very  decision,  -that  he  will  have  no  obstacles  but  those  of 
force  and  brate  matter.     The  road  of  justice 


but  the  path,  of  the  lightning  is  straigh^t ;  and  straight  the  fearful 


Happily  for  mankind,  however,  the  obstacles  ■which  a  consistently 
evil  mind  no  longer  finds  in  itself,  it  finds  in  its  own  ■unsuitable- 
ness  to  human  nature.  A  hmit  is  fised  t^i  its  power  ;  but  within 
that  limit,  botli  as  to  the  extent  and  duration  of  its  influence, 
there  is  little  hope  of  checking  its  career,  if  giaat  and  united 
vices  are  opposed  only  by  noixed  and  scattered  virtues ;  and  those 
too,  probably,  from  the  -want  of  some  combining  principle,  which 
assigns  to  ea«h  its  due  place  and  rank,  at  civil  war  with  them- 
selves, or  at  best  perplexing  and  counteractiag  each  other.  In 
our  late  agony  of  glory  and  of  peril,  did  we  not  too  often  hear 
even  good  men  declaiming  on  the  horrors  and  crimes  of  war,  and 
softening  or  staggering  the  minds  of  their  brethren  by  details  of 
individual  wretchedness  ?  Thus  under  pretence  of  avoiding 
blood,  they  were  -withdrawing  the  will  from  the  defence  of  the 
very  source  of  those  blessings  ■without  which  the  blood  wouJd  iiow 
idly  in  our  veins !  Thus  lest  a  few  should  fall  on  the  bulwarks 
in  glory,  they  were  preparing  us  to  give  up  the  whole  state  to 
baseness,  and  the  children  of  free  ancestors  to  become  slaves,  and 
the  fethers  of  slaves  ! 

Machiavelli  has  well  observed,  Sotto  di  tre  genm-asioni  cer- 
veUi  :  I'uno  intende  per  se  ;  V altrointende  quanta  da  altriglie 

*  Poetical  Works,  VII  p,  iS^.—Ed.  +  Ibid.  p.  im—Ed. 
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iiwstvo  ;  eU  terzo  non.  intends  n^per  se  stesso,  ne  pei'  dimosPra- 
zione  di  altri.*  "  There  aie  brains  of  three  races.  The  one  un- 
derstands  of  itself;  the  second  understands  as  much  as  is  shown 
it  by  others ;  the  third  neitlier  understands  of  itself  nor  what  is 
shown  it  by  cithers."t  I  should  have  no  hesittttion  in  placing 
that  man  in  the  third  cla^  of  brains,  for  whom  the  history  of 
the  last  twenty  years  has  not  supplied  a  copious  comment  on  the 
preceding-  text.  The  widest  maxims  of  prudence  are  like  arms 
without  hearts,  disjoined  from  those  feelings  ■which  flow  forth  from 
principle  as  from  a  fountain.  So  little  are  even  the  genuine 
masiios  of  expedience  likely  to  be  perceived  or  acted  upon  by 
those  who  have  been  habituated  to  admit  nothing  higher  than 
expedience,  that  I  dare  hazard  the  assertion,  that  ia  the  whole 
chapter  of  contents  of  European  ruin,  every  article  might  be  un- 
answerably deduced  from  the  neglect  of  some  maxim  which  has 
been  repeatedly  laid  down,  demonstrated,  and  enforced  with  a 
host  of  iDustrations,  in  some  one  or  other  of  the  worlts  of  Ma- 
cfaiavelli.  Bacon,  or  Harrington.  Indeed  I  can  remember  no  one 
event  of  importance  which  was  not  distinctly  foretold,  and  this 
not  by  a  lucky  prize  drawn  among  a  thousand  blanks  out  of  the 
lottery  wheel  of  conjecture,  but  legitimately  deduced  aa  certain 
consequences  from  established  premises.  It  would  he  \  melan 
choly,  but  a  very  profitable  employment,  for  some  vigorous  mmd 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  recent  history  of  Europe  to  col- 
lect the  weightiest  aphorisms  of  Machiavelli  alone,  and  illustrat 
ing  by  appropriate  facts  the  .breach  or  observation  of  each  to 
render  less  mysterious  the  present  triumph  of  Hwlesi  violence 
The  apt  motto  to  su  cha  work  would  be, — Theckildien  of  dark 
ne$s  are  vnser  in  their  generation  than  the  childrtn  nf  light 

So  grievously,  indeed,  have  men  been  deceived  by  the  showy 
theories  of  unlearned  mock  thinkers,  that  there  seems  a.  tendency 
in  the  public  mind  to  shun  all  thought,  and  to  expect  help  from 

"  11  Priiti^pe,  c  xxiL — Sd. 

f  O^f  jih'  ^avdpiaro^,  of  air^  Trdwro  vo^aji, 

'EtrflAdf  6"  oil  Kdnctvo^,  5f  ei  elirovri  'irtSi/nii. 
"Of  Si  Ke  ft^T"  oirSf  voh;,  /j^r"  &7Jloii  daoiav 
Ev  Bvj/^  (?a!U,i;TC[j,  6  &  oiIt'  dxpyio;  6-v^P- 

Op.  ut  Dies,  eas,  lie, 
Cio,  p,  Gluent.  c,  31.    Liv,  xxii,  29.    Diog,  laey,  vii,  1.  21.— Ed. 
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any  quarter  rather  than  ftora  seriousness  and  reflection ;  as  if 
some  invisible  power  woiild  think  for  ua,  when  we  gave  up  the 
pretence  of  thinlting  for  omselvea.  But  in  the  first  place,  did 
those,  ■who  opposed  the  theoriee  of  innovators,  conduct  their  nn- 
theoretio  opposition  with  more  wisdom,  or  to  a  happier  reswlt  ? 
And  secondly,  are  societieB  now  constructed  on  principles  so  few 
and  so  simple,  that  we  could,  if  even  we  wished  it,  act  as  it  were 
hy  instinct,  like  our  distant  forefethers  in  the  infiincy  of  states  ? 
Doubtless,  to  act  is  nobler  than  to  thinlc :  but  as  the  old  man 
doth  not  become  a  child  by  means  of  his  second  childishness,  as 
little  can  a  nation  exempt  itself  from  the  necessity  of  thinking 
which  has  once  learnt  to  thinlt.  Miserable  was  the  delusion  of 
the  late  mad  realizer  of  mad  dreams,  in  his  belief  that  he  should 
ultinaately  succeed  ia  transforming  the  nations  of  Europe  into 
the  unreasoning  hordes  of  a  Babylonian  or  Tartar  empire,  or  even 
in  reducing  the  age  to  the  simplicity — so  desirable  for  tyrants— 
of  these  times,  when  the  sword  and  the  ploiiglt  were  the  sole 
implements  of  hmnan  skill.  Those  are  epochs  in  the  history  of 
a  people,  which,  having  been,  can  never  more  reeur.  Extirpate 
all  civilization  and  all  its  arts  by  the  aword,  trample  down  all 
ancient  institutions,  rights,  distinctions,  and  privileges,  drag  us 
backward  to  our  old  barbarkm,  as  beasts  to  the  den  of  Cacus— 
deem  you  tliat  thus  you  could  recreate  the  uaesamining  and 
boisterous  youth  of  the  world,  when  the  sole  queationa  were — 
"  "Wiiat  is  to  be  conquered?  and  who  is  the  moat  famous  leader?" 
In  an  age  in  which  artificial  knowledge  is  received  almost  at 
the  birth,  intellect  and  thought  alone  can  he  our  upholder  and 
judge.  Let  the  importance  of  this  trath  procure  pardon  for  its 
repetition.  Only  by  means  of  seriousness,  and  meditation,  and 
the  free  infliction  of  censure  in  the  spirit  of  love,  can  the  true 
philanthropist  of  the  present  tim.e,  curb-in  himself  aad  bis  contem- 
poraries ;  only  by  these  can  he  aid  in  preventing  tlie  evils  which 
threaten  us,  not  from,  the  terrors  of  an  enemy  so  much  as  fi-om 
our  own  fear  of,  and  avei-sion  to  the  toils  f  lefluition  Foi  all 
must  now  be  taugtt  m  sport — &;,ience  moiahty  yei  leligi  n 
itself  And  yet  few  now  sport  fiom.  the  actual  impulse  of  a  lo 
heving  fancy  and  in  a  happy  delus  on  Of  the  moat  influential 
class,  at  least,  of  our  literary  guidi-'' — the  anonymous  author*  of 
our  periodical  publications — the  most  pait  asnme  this  :,haiicter 
from  cowardice  or  malice,  till  b^  ii      !    "i  n  w  tb  st    lei   o-n 
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rattco  and  a  premeditated  levity,  they  at  length  realize  the  lie, 
and  end  indeed  in  a  pitiahk  destitution  of  all  intellectual  power. 

To  many  I  shall  appear  to  speak  insolently,  because  the  pub- 
lic,— (for  that  is  the  phrase  ■which  has  succeeded  to  The  To'mi, 
of  the  wits  of  the  reign  of  Charies  II.) — the  public  is  at  ptoBent 
accustomed  to  find  itself  appealed  to  as  the  infallible  judge,  and 
each  reader  complimented  with  excellencies,  which,  if  he  reaUy 
possessed,  to  -what  purpose  is  he  a  reader,  unless,  perhaps,  to  re- 
mind himself  of  his  own  superiority '.  I  confess  that  I  think  very 
diiferently.  I  have  not  a  deeper  convietion  on  earth,  tliaa  that 
the  principles  of  taste,  morals,  and  religion,  which  are  taught  in 
the  commonest  boolis  of  recent  comporition,  are  false,  injurious, 
and  debasing.  If  these  sentiments  should  be  just,  the  conse- 
quences must  be  so  important,  that  every  well-educated  man, 
who  profess^  them  in  sincerity,  deserves  a  patient  hearing.  He 
may  fairly  appeal  even  to  those  whose  persuasions  are  most  op- 
posed to  his  own,  in  the  words  of  the  philosopher  of  Uola : — 
Ad  istlusc  quixso  vos,  qualiacumque  prima  videantw  aspectu, 
adtendite,  ut  qui  vobis  forsan  insanire  videwr,  saltern  guibus 
msaniam  rationiius  cognoscatis.  What  I  feel  deeply,  freely 
will  I  utter.  Truth  is  not  detraction  ;  and  assuredly  we  do  not 
hate  him  to  whom  we  teU  the  truth.  But  with  whomsoever  wo 
play  the  deceiver  and  flatterer,  him  at  the  bottom  we  despise. 
We  are,  indeed,  mider  a  necessity  to  conceive  a  vileneea  in  him, 
in  order  to  diminish  the  sense  of  the  wreng  we  have  committed, 
by  the  worthlessnesa  of  the  object. 

Through  no  excess  of  confidence  in  the  strength,  of  my  talents, 
but  with  the  deepest  assurance  of  the  justice  of  my  cause,  I  bid 
defiance  to  all  the  flatterers  of  the  folly,  and  fooJish  self-opinion 
of  the  half-instructed  many ; — ^to  all  who  fill  the  air  with  festal 
explosions  and  false  fires  sent  up  against  the  lightnings  of  heaven, 
in  order  that  the  people  may  neither  distinguish  the  warning 
flash  nor  hear  the  threatening  thunder  !  How  recently  did  we 
stand  alone  in  the  world  ?  And  though  the  one  storm  has 
blown  over,  another  may  even  now  be  gathering  :  or  haply  the 
hoUow  murmuE  of  the  earthijuake  within  the  bowels  of  our  own 
commonweal  may  strike  a  direi  tenroi  than  ever  did  the  tempest 
of  foreign  warfare.  Therefore,  though  the  first  quatiim  is  no 
longer  applicable,  yet  the  moial  trath  and  the  sublime  eichorta.- 
tiou  of  the  following  sonnet  i  in  iiovti  be  lupcr  i.iiriudti.<l      With 
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it  I  conclude  this  e^ay,  thanking  God  that  I  have  communed 
with,  honored,  and  loved  its  wise  and  high-minded  author.  To 
know  that  snch  men  are  among  ua,  is  of  itself  an  antidote 
against  despondence : — 

Another  year  1 — anotlier  deadly  blow  1 

Another  mighty  empire  overthrown  I 

And  we  are  left,  op  shall  be  left,  alone ; 

The  last  that  dares  to  stcnggle  with  the  foe. 

Tis  welt  I  from  this  day  forward  we  shall  know 

That  in  oitteelves  our  safety  must  be  sought ; 

That  by  our  own  right  hands  it  must  be  wi'ought ; 

That  we  most  stand  unpropt  or  be  laid  low. 

O  diBtai'd  I  whom  auoh  foretaste  doth  not  cheer  1 

We  shaE  exult,  if  they,  who  rule  the  land, 

Be  man  who  hold  ita  manj  Messings  dear, 

"Wise,  upright,  TlJiant ;  not  a  ven^  band. 

Who  are  to  judge  of  danger  which  they  fear. 

And  honor,  whieh  they  do  not  uiiderataud,         WoKoswoirai. 
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Etiain  a  Musis  si  qiumdo  animxcm  pauliiper  abdzicamus,  apud  Miisas 
'lilatominus  JeriaJiair :  at  ridings  quidan,  at  oUasas,  at  de  his  et  Ws  inter 
ie  libsre  coltoquenfss. 
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O  blessed  letters  I  that  combine  in  ona 
All  ages  pMt,  and  mate  one  Jive  with  all; 
By  yott  we  do  eoofw  with  who  are  gone, 
And  the  deiid-Iiviug'  unto  council  call ! 
By  you  the  mibom  ehall  have  coimnunion 
Of  what  we  feel  and  what  dofli  us  befall. 

Since  writings  are  the  vejne,  the  ai'taviea, 
And  undecaying  life-strings  of  tboee  heavts. 
That  still  shall  potit  and  etdll  shall  exercise 
Their  mJgbUest  powers  when  nature  none  imparta : 
And  the  strong  oonstilutic-  of  their  praise 
Vear  out  the  infectioD  of  distemper'd  days. 

Danjbl's  MusorHU.U9. 

The  intelligence,  ■wMoh,  produces  or  controls  hnmaa  actions 
and  occuiTences,  is  often  represented  by  the  Mystics  under  the 
name  and  notion  of  the  supreme  harmonist.  I  do  not  myself  ap- 
prove of  these  wiettiphoiB :  they  seem  to  imply  a  restlessness  to 
understand  that  which  is  not  among  the  appointed  objects  of  our 
comprehension  or  diBcnraive  faculty.  But  certainly  there  is  one 
excellence  in  good  music,  to  whioh,  without  niysticisra,  we  may 
find  or  make  an  analogy  in  the  records  of  history.  I  allude  to 
that  sense  of  i-ecognition,  which  accampanies  our  sense  of  novelty 
in  the  moat  original  passages  of  a  great  composer.  If  we  lis- 
ten to  a  symphony  of  Cimarosa,  the  present  strain  stiU  seems  not 
only  to  reeaU,  but  almost  to  renew,  some  past  movement,  another 
and  yet  the  same  !  Each  present  movement  hringing  back  as  it 
were,  and  embodying  the  spirit  of  some  melody  that  had  gone 
before,  anticipates  and  seems  trying  to  overtake  something  that 
is  to  come  :  and  the  musician  has  reached  the  summit  of  his  art, 
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when  having  thus  modified  the  present  by  the  past,  he  at  the 
same  time  weds  the  past  in  the  present  to  some  prepared  and 
corresponsive  future.  The  auditor's  thojights  and  feelings  move 
under  the  same  influence  :  retrospection  blends  with  anticipation, 
and  hope  and  memory,  a  female  Janus,  become  one  power  with 
a  double  aspect.  A  similar  effect  tke  reader  may  produce  for 
himself  in  tiie  pages  of  history,  if  he  will  be  ooatent  to  substitute 
anintellectual  complacency  for  pleasurable  sensation.  The  events 
and  characters  of  one  age,  like  the  strains  in  music,  recall  those 
of  another,  ajid  the  variety  by  wliich  each  is  individuahzed,  dot 
only  gives  a  charm  and  poignancy  to  the  resemblance,  but  like- 
wise renders  the  whole  more  intelligible.  Meantime  ample 
room  is  afforded  for  the  exercise  both  of  the  judgment  and  the 
fancy,  in  distinguishing  cases  of  real  resemblance  from  those  of 
intentional  imitation,  the  analogies  of  nature,  revolving  upon  her- 
self, from  the  firaBC[uerade  figures  of  cmming  and  vanity. 

It  is  not  from  identity  of  opinions,  or  from  similarity  of  events 
and  outward  actions,  that  a  real  resemblance  in  the  radical 
character  can  be  deduced.  On  the  contrary,  men  of  great  and 
stirring  powers,  who  are  destined  to  monld  the  age  in  v/hich  they 
aie  born,  must  firet  mould  themselves  upon  it.  Mohammed  bom 
twelve  centuries  later,  and  in  the  heart  of  Europe,  would  not 
have  been  a  false  prophet ;  nor  would  a  false  prophet  of  the  pres- 
ent generation  have  been  a  Mohammed  in  the  seventh  century. 
I  have  myself,  therefore,  derived  the  deepest  interest  fi-om  the 
comparison  of  men,  whose  characters  at  first  view  appear  widely 
dissimLia.r,  who  yet  have  produced  similar  effects  on  their  differ- 
ent ages,  and  this  by  the  exertion  of  powers  which  cm.  examina- 
tion will  be  foTuid  far  more  alike,  than  the  altered  drapery  and 
costume  would  have  led  us  to  suspect.  Of  the  heirs  of  fame  few 
ai'e  moi-e  respected  by  me,  though  for  very  diffei-ent  qualities,  than 
Erasmus  and  Luther  ;  scarcely  any  one  has  a  larger  share  of  my 
aversion  than  Voltaire  ;  and  oven  of  the  better-heai-ted  Eousseau 
,  I  was  never  more  than  a  very  lukewarm  admirer.  I  should  per- 
haps too  rudely  af&ont  the  general  opinion,  if  I  avowed  my  whole 
creed  concerning  the  pi-oportions  of  real  talent  between  the  two 
purifiers  of  revealed  reUgion,  now  neglected  as  obsolete,  and  the 
two  modem  conspirators  against  its  authority,  who  are  still  the 
Alpha  and  Omega  of  continental  genius.  Yet  when  I  abstract 
the  questions  of  evil  and  good,  and  measure  only  the  effects  pro- 
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duced  and  tlio  mode  of  producing  lliem,  I  have  repeatedly  found 
the  names  of  Voltaire,  Itousseau,  and  Robespierre,  reeall  in  a 
similar  cluster  and  connection  those  of  Erasmus,  Ltither,  and 
Muncer. 

Those  who  are  familial-  with  the  works  of  Bvasmus,  and  wiio 
Itnow  the  influence  of  his  wit,  as  the  pioneer  of  the  Reformation ; 
aad  who  likewise  know,  that  hy  his  wit,  added  to  the  vast  variety 
of  Imowledge  communicated  in  his  works,  he  had  won  over  hy 
anticipation  so  large  a  part  of  the  pohto  and  lettered  world  to  the 
Protestant  paity  ;  will  be  at  no  loss  in  discoverii^  the  intended 
counterpart  in  the  life  and  writings  of  the  veteran  Frenchmaa. 
They  wUl  see,  indeed,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  one  was  soUd 
through  its  whole  extent,  and  that  of  the  other  extensive  at  a 
cheap  rate,  hy  its  superficiality  ;  that  the  wit  of  the  one  is  always 
bottomed  on  sound  sense,  pegples  and  enriches  the  mind  of  the 
reader  with  an  endless  variety  of  distinct  images  and  living  in- 
terests ;  and  that  his  broadest  laughter  is  everywhere  translatable 
into  grave  and  weighty  truth  :  while  the  wit  of  the  Frenchman, 
without  imagery,  without  chatactev,  and  without  that  pathos 
which  gives  the  magic  charm  to  genuine  humor,  consists,  when 
it  is  most  perfect,  in  happy  turns  of  phrase,  but  far  too  often  in 
fantastic  incidents,  outrages  of  the  pure  imagination,  and  the  poor 
low  trick  of  combining  the  ridiculous  with  the  venerable,  wherc^ 
he,  who  does  not  laugh,  abhors.  Weither  will  they  have  foi^otteit 
that  the  object  of  the  one  was  to  drive  the  thieves  and  mummers 
out  of  the  temple,  while  the  other  was  propelUng  a  worse  ban- 
ditti, first  to  profane  and  pillage,  and  ultimately  to  raze  it.  Yet 
not  the  lees  will  they  perceive,  that  the  effects  remain  parallel, 
the  cirorunstances  analogous,  and  the  instruments  the  same.  In 
each  case  the  effects  extended  over  Europe,  were  attested  and 
augmented  by  the  praise  and  patronage  of  thrones  and  dignities, 
and  are  not  to  be  explained  but  by  extraordinary  industry  and  a 
life  of  literature  ;  in  both  instances  the  circumstances  were  sup- 
plied by  an  age  of  hopes  and  promises — the  age  of  Erasmus  rest- 
less from'  the  first  vernal  influences  of  real  knowledge,  that  of 
Voltaire  from  the  hectic  of  imagined  superiority.  In  the  volumi- 
nous works  of  both,  the  instruments  employed  are  chiefly  those 
of  wit  and  amusing  erudition,  ajid  alike  in  both  the  errors  and 
evils,  real  or  imputed,  in  religion  and  poHties  are  the  objects  of 
the  battery.     And  here  we  must  stop.     The  two  men  were  os- 
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BenliaUy  different.  Exchange  mutually  their  datea  and  spheres 
of  action,  yet  Voltaire,  had  he  been  ten-fold  a  Voltaiie,  could  not 
have  made  up  an  Erasmus  ;  and  Erasmus  must  have  emptied 
himaelfof  half  his  greatness  aiid  all  hia  goodness,  to  have  become 
a  Voltaire. 

Shall  I  succeed  better  or  worse  with  the  next  pair,  in  this  our 
new  danee  of  death,  or  rather  of  the  shado^ws  which  I  have 
brought  forth — two  by  two — irom  the  historic  ark  ?  In  our  first 
couple  I  have  at  least  secured  an  honorahle  retreat,  and  thoiigh 
I  failed  as  to  the  agents,  I  have  maintained  a  fair  analogy  in  the 
actions  and  the  objects.  But  the  heroic  Luther,  a  giant  awaking 
in  his  strength,  and  the  crazy  Koussean,  tlie  dreamer  of  love-sick 
tales,  and  the  spinuer  of  speculative  cohwel« ;  shy  of  light  as  the 
mole,  but  as  c[uiek-eared  too  for  every  whisper  of  the  public  opin- 
ion ;  the  teacher  of  stoic  pride  in  lua  principles,  yet  the  victim 
of  morbid  vanity  in  his  feelings  and  conduct !  From  what  point 
of  liteneaa  can  we  commence  the  com,parison  between  a  Luther 
and  a  Rousseau  ?  And  truly  had  I  been  seeking  for  eharactera 
that,  taken  as  they  really  existed,  closely  resemble  each  other, 
and  this,  too,  to  our  first  apprehensions,  and  according  to  the 
common  rales  of  bic^raphical  comparison,  I  could  scarcely  have 
made  a  more  milucky  choice  r  unless  I  had  desired  tliat  my  par- 
allel of  the  G  erman  son  of  thunder  and  the  visionary  of  Geneva, 
should  sit  on  th.e  same  bench  with  honest  Fluellen's  of  Alexander 
the  Great  and  Harry  of  Monmouth.  Stili,  however,  the  sajne 
analogy  woidd  hold  as  in  my  former  instance  :  the  effect  pro- 
duced on  their  several  ag^  by  Luther  and  Sousseau,  were  com- 
mensurate with  each  other,  and  were  produced  in  both  cases  by 
what  their  contemporaries  felt  as  serious  and  vehement  eloquence, 
and  an  elevated  tone  of  moral  feeling  :  and  Luther,  not  less  than 
Rousseau,  was  actuated  by  an  almost  superstitious  hatred  of  su- 
perstition, and  a  turbulent  prejudice  against  prejudices.  In  the 
relation  too  which  their  writhigs  severally  bore  to  thf«e  of  Eras- 
nius  and  Voltaire,  and  the  way  in  which  the  latter  co-operated 
with  them  to  the  same  general  end,  each  finding  its  own  class  of 
admirers  and  proselytes,  the  parallel  is  complete. 

I  can  not,  however,  rest  here.  Spite  of  the  apparent  incongru- 
ities, I  am  disposed  to  plead  for  a  resemblance  in  the  men  them- 
selves, for  that  similarity  in  their  radical  natures,  which  I  aban- 
doned all  pretence  and  desire  of  showing  in  the  iEstances  of  Vol- 
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taire  and  Erasmua.  But  then  my  readers  must  think  of  Luther 
not  as  he  i'ea]ly  -was,  but  as  he  might  have  been,  if  he  had  been 
bom  in  the  age  and  under  the  eircumstances  of  the  Swiaa  philoso- 
pher. For  thifi  purpose  I  must  strip  him  of  many  advantages 
which  he  derived  from  hia  own  times,  ajid  must  contemplate  bim 
in  his  natural  weakne^es  as  well  aa  in  his  original  strength. 
Each  referced  al!  things  to  liis  own  ideal.  The  ideal  was  indeed 
widely  different  in  the  one  and  in  the  other :  and  this  was  not 
the  least  of  Luther's  many  advant^es,  or,  to  use  a  favorite 
phrase  of  hia  own,  not  one  of  his  least  fevers  of  preventing  grace. 
Happily  for  him  he  had  derived  his  standard  from  a  common 
measure  already  received  by  the  good  and  wise  ;  I  m,ean  the  in- 
spired writings,  the  study  of  which  Erasmus  had  previonaly 
restored  among  the  learned.  To  know  that  we  are  in.  sympathy 
with  otbeia,  moderates  out  feelings  as  well  as  strengthens  our 
conviotiona  :  and  for  the  mind,  which  opposes  itself  to  the  fiiith 
of  the  multitude,  it  is  more  especially  desuable,  that  there  should 
exist  an  object  out  of  itself,  on  wliich  it  may  fix  its  attention,  and 
thus  balance  its  own  energies. 

Rousseau,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  inauspicious  spirit  of  his  age 
and  birth-place,*  had  slipped  the  cable  of  hia  faith,  and  steered 
by  the  compass  of  unaided  reason,  ignorant  of  tlie  hidden  currents 
that  were  bearing  him  out  of  his  course,  and  too  proud  to  consult 
tlie  faithful  charts  prized  and  held  sacred  by  his  forefathers.  But 
the  strange  influences  of  his  bodily  temperament  on  hia  under- 
standing ;  his  conatitutional  melancholy  pampered  into  a  morbid 
excess  by  soHtude  ;  his  wild  dreams  of  suspicion ;  his  hypochon- 
driacal fancies  of  hosts  of  conapiratora  all  leagued  against  him  and 
his  cause,  and  headed  hy  some  arch-enemy,  to  whose  maohina- 
tions  he  attributed  every  trifling  mishap — all  as  much  the  crea- 
tures of  his  imagination,  as  if  instead  of  men  he  had  conceived 
them  to  be  infernal  spirits  and  beings  preternatural — tliese,  or  at 
least  the  predisposition  to  tliem,  existed  in  the  gtoimd-work  of  his 
nature  :  they  were  parts  of  Ronssesu  himself.     And  what  corres- 

*  Infidelity  was  bo  common  in  Geceva  about  tliat  time,  that  Voltaire  in 
one  of  Ma  letters  exalts,  that  in  tMs,  Calrin'e  own  city,  some  balf-doaan  only 
of  the  most  ignornat  believed  in  Cliristinnity  under  any  form.  This  -waa, 
no  doubt,  one  of  Voltaire's  usual  lies  of  esaggeration  :  it  is  not,  Jjowevec,  to 
be  denied,  tiiat  liere,  and  througbout  Switzerland,  be  and  Oia  dark  master 
in -whose  BCTvieehe  employetl  himself,  kid  ample  grounds  of  tviumph. 
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ponding  in  kind  to  tiicso,  not  to  speak  of  degree,,  can  we  detect  in 
the  character  of  his  supposed  parallel  ?  This  difhculty  wili  sug- 
gest itself  at  the  first  thought,  to  those  who  derive  aU  their 
knowledge  of  Lwther  fmm  the  meagre  biography  met  with  in  the 
Lives  of  eminent  Reformers,  or  even  from  the  ecclesiastica!  his- 
tories of  Mosheim  or  Milner  :  for  a  life  of  Lufliei',  in  extent  and 
style  of  execution  proportioned  to  the  grandeur  and  interest  of  the 
subject,  a  life  of  the  man  Luther,  as  well  as  of  Luther  the  theolo- 
gian, is  still  a  desideratum  m  Enghsh  literature,  though  perhaps 
there  is  no  subject  for  wliicii  so  many  unused  materials  are  ex- 
fanl^  both  printed  and  in  manuscript.* 


Is  it,  I  ask,  most  impoi'tcjitr  to  the  hest  ioteresta  of  manMnd,  temporal  us 
■well  as  ephitual,  tfaat  o^rtaio  wovbe,  the  namea  and  niunbei'  of  ■wMoli  ai-e 
fixed  and  unalterable,  aliould  'he  distiuguiehed  from  all  otlier  woi^ie,  not  in 
degree  only  hut  even  k  kind  If  And  fiat  these,  caUeotiTely,  should  form 
THE  Book,  to  wMeh  in  all  the  ooncertm  of  Mth  imd  morality  the  last  re- 
coiu'Be  is  to  l>e  bad,  and  fvora  tlie  admitted  deirisiooa  of  wliidi  uo  mnu  dare 

*  The  affedionate  reapeot  la  ■wtiioli  I  hold  the  name  of  Dr.  Jortin — one 
of  the  many  illustrions  Durelinga  of  fie  College  to  which  I  deem  it  no  email 
honor  to  hftve  belonged — Jesus,  Cambridge — renders  it  pninful  to  me  to  as- 
Bart,  that  the  above  remark  holds  almost  equally  true  of  a  lite  of  Erasmua, 
But  every  sehote  ■well  read  in  the  -ivritingB  of  Erasmns  and  his  illuBtrious 
contemporaries,  most  have  diseoveved,  tliat  Jovtin  liad  neither  collected 
Buffieient,  nor  the  beat,  materials  for  his  ■SFork :  and — perhaps  fi'om  that 
very  oauae — lie  grew  iveary  of  bis  task,  before  be  had  made  a  full  use  of 
the  acanty  materials  ■^Mdi  he  had  collected 

I  Thia  is  one  ot  tlie  hii^es  on  which  the  gate  of  egress  from  the  spiritnal 
Rome  turns.  Historieally,  the  affirmative  to  the  question  has  been  tim  con- 
stant and  oloae  oompMuon  of  Proteatautiam : — but  whether  it  be  likewise 
its  indBpensable  support,  remains  yet  to  be  disouBsed,  at  the  tribunal  of 
sound  philoaophj.  Hitherto  both  the  ay  and  the  no  have  been,  as  it  ap- 
peal's to  me,  but  very  weakly  and  auperfidaUy  argued.  But  I  confess  that 
ChillingwDrth  mokea  me  half  a  Boman  Oatholic  on  thie  pomt ;  lest  in  ac- 
cedii^  to  the  grounds  of  bis  argumenta  against  tbe  Romanists,  I  should  be- 
come Icaa  than  half  a  Ohristian,  and  lose  the  snbstnnljve  in  my  earnestness 
to  tear  off  its  paradtical  and  auflboating  epithet : — that  is,  cease  to  be  a 
Catholic  in  aversion  to  the  Papal  hull  of  Roman  Catholic.     1830. 
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appeal! — If  tbe  mera  exiateuce  of  abcKit  so  oalled  and  diaraoteved  be,  aa 
the  Koran  itself  Buffioee  to  evinoo,  a  mighty  Ixrnd  of  luiion,  among  oatJons 
■whom  all  other  cauaes  tend  to  separate ;  if  moceorcr  the  Iraolt  revered  by 
T13  and  ova  forelatiiei'B  has  been  fie  foster-nurse  of  learning  in  the  darieat, 
and  of  dTiIization  in  the  rudest  times ;  and  lastly,  if  this  so  vast  and  wide 
a  blessing  is  not  to  be  founiled  in  a  delusion,  and  doomed  therefore  to  the 
impermauence  and  seora  in  which  sooner  or  later  all  delusions  must  etid ; 
how,  I  pray  yon,  is  it  eoneeiTable  that  this  should  he  brought  about  acd 
aeoared,  otierwiEe  than  by  God's  special  Touchsafement  to  diia  one  boot, 
eselusifely,  of  tiat  divine  iraAtj,  that  uniform  acd  perfect  middle  way, 
which  in  all  points  is  at  safe  and  equal  diatance  fi«m  all  errors  whether  of 
exoMft  or  defect !  But  agmn,  if  this  be  true — and  what  Protestant  Cbris- 
tiun  worthy  of  his  baptismal  dedication  will  deny  its  truth! — if  in  the  one 
book  we  are  entitled,  or  evon  permitted,  to  expect  the  golden  raeau  through- 
out i — surely  we  ought  not  f«>  he  liacd  and  over-stern  in  our  eenaurea  of  the 
mistakes  and  in&nutieB  of  those,  wlio  preteDdii^  to  no  warruit  of  extraor- 
diuary  inspiraiion  have  yet  been  raised  up  by  God's  proTidence  to  be  of 
highest  power  and  emmence  in  the  refornnLtlon  of  his  Ohurch.  Far  rather 
does  it  behoove  us  to  consider,  in  how  taany  iostanoea  the  peaoanfc  humor 
native  to  the  ■"iii  had  been  wrought  upon  by  the  feitbful  study  of  that 
only  Eaultless  model,  and  corrected  into  an  unsinning,  or  at  least  a  venial, 
predominance  in  the  writer  or  preacher.  Tea,  that  not  seldom  the  infir- 
mity of  a  zealous  soldier  in  the  war&re  of  Christ  hHE  been  made  the  very 
mould  and  grouud-work  of  that  man's  peculiar  gifts  aud  yirtaes.  Grateful 
too  we  ahoflld  be,  tliat  the  very  feinlta  of  femoufl  men  have  been  fitted  to 
the  B^e,  on  whioh  they  were  to  net :  and  that  tlms  the  folly  of  man  has 
proved  flie  wisdom  ot  God,  and  been  made  the  inatrument  of  his  mei'cy  to 
numkind. 

"Whoever  has  sojourned  m  Eisenach,  will  aasiurediy  have  vis- 
ited the  Warteliurg,  interesting  by  so  many  historical  associations, 
which  stands  on  a  high  rock,  about  two  miles  to  the  south  from 
the  city  gate.  To  this  castle  Luther  was  taken  on  hia  return 
from  the  imperial  Diet,  where  Charles  Y.  had  pronounced  the 
baa  upon  him,  and  limited  his  safe  convoy  to  one  and  twenty 
days.  On  the  last  but  one  of  these  days,  as  he  was  on  his  way 
to  "Waltershausen,  a  town  ia  the  duchy  of  Saxe  Gfotha,  a  few 
leagues  to  the  south-east  of  Eisenach,  he  was  stopped  in  a  hol- 
iow  behind  the  castle  Altenstein,  and  carried  to  the  Wartebnrg. 
The  Elector  of  Saxony,  who  could  not  have  refused  to  deliver  up 
Lnther,  as  one  put  in  the  baa  by  the  Emperor  and  the  Diet,  had 
ordered  John  of  Berlepfseh,  the  governor  of  the  Wartebnig  and 
Burckhaidt  von  Hundt,  the  .governor  of  Alten^tem  to  takt  La- 
ther to  one  or  the  other  of  these  castles,  wifhout  acquomtmg  him 
which  ;  in  order  that  ho  might  be  able,  with  aate    onsr  j  )i        to 
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declare,  that  he  did  not  know  where  Luther  was.  Accordingly 
they  took  him  to  the  Waitehurg,  under  the  name  of  the  Cheva- 
lier (Ritter)  George. 

To  this  fiieadly  imprisonment  the  Reformation  owes  many  of 
Luther's  most  important  labors.  Li  this  place  he  wrote  his  works 
against  auricular  confession,  against  Jacob  Latronum,  the  tract 
on  the  abuses  of  m^aes,  that  against  clerical  and  monastic  vows, 
competed  his  exposition  of  the  22,  27,  and  68  Psalms,  finished 
his  declaration  of  the  Magnificat,  began  to  wiite  his  Cliureb 
homilies,  and  translated  the  New  Testament.  Here  too,  and 
duiing  this  time,  he  is  said  to  have  hurled  his  inkstand  at  the 
devil,  the  black  spot  from  which  yet  remains  on  the  stone  wall 
of  the  room  he  studied  in ;  which,  surely,  no  one  -will  have  vis- 
ited the  "Wartehm^  without  having  had  pointed  out  to  him  by 
the  good  Oatholic  -who  is,  or  at  least  some  few  yeara  ago  was, 
the  waj-den  of  the  castle.  He  must  have  been  either  a  veiy  su- 
percilious or  a  very  incmious  traveller  if  he  did  not,  for  the  gi'ati- 
fication  of  his  guide  at  let^t,  inform  himself  by  means  of  his  pen- 
knife, that  the  said  marvellous  blot  bids  defiance  to  all  the  toils 
of  the  scrubbing  brush,  and  is  to  remain  a  sign  forever  ;  and  with 
this  advantage  over  most  of  its  Idndred,  that  being  capable  of  a 
double  interpretation,  it  is  equally  fl.atteriiig-  to  the  Protestant 
and  the  Papist,  and  is  regarded  by  the  wonder-loving  zealots  of 
both  parties,  with  equal  faith. 

"Whether  the  great  man  ever  did  tlirow  his  inltstaiid  at  his 
Satanic  Majesty,  whether  he  ever  boasted  of  the  exploit,  and  him- 
self declared  the  dark  blotch  on  his  study  wall  in  the  "Wartehui^, 
to  be  the  result  and  relict  of  this  author-like  hand-grenado, — 
(happily  for  maukind  he  used  his  inkstand  at  other  times  to  bet- 
ter purpose,  and  with  more  efiective  hostilily  against  the  arch- 
fiend)— I  leave  to  my  reader's  own  judgment ;  on  condition,  how- 
ever, that  he  has  previously  perused  Luther's  Table  TaUt,  and 
other  writmga  of  the^  same  stamp,  of  some  of  his  most  iEustrious 
contemporaries,  which  contain  facts  still  more  straage  and  whim- 
sical, related  by  themselves  and  of  themselves,  and  accompanied 
with  solemn  protestations  of  the  truth  of  their  statements.  Lu- 
ther's Table  Talk,  which  to  a  truly  philosophic  mind,  will  not  he 
less  interesting  than  Itouseeau's  Confessions,  I  have  not  myself 
the  means  of  consulting  at  present,  and  can  not  therefore  say, 
whether  this  ink-pot  adventure  is,  or  is  not,  told  or  referred  to,  in 
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it  *  lut  iiinj  coii'iideiations  indiue   me  togive   oredit   to  the 

Luther  a  imiemitt  ng  hterary  lahor  and  his  sedentary  mode  of 
hfe  during  hia  confinement  in  the  "Warteliiirg,  where  he  was 
tieateil  Bith  the  gieatest  kmdneasi  andenjoyed  every  liberty  con- 
sibtent  with  hi3  own  safety  had  begun'  to  nnderroine  his  former 
umianaLIy  strong  health  He  Bufiei^  many  and  most  distressing 
eiFecta  of  indigestion  and  a  deranged  state  of  the  digestive  organs. 
Melincthou  whom  he  had  desncd  to  consult  the  pliyaicians  at 
Eriiirth  sent  lum  some  de  ohstruen  medicines,  and  tlie  advice  to 
tak:,  regular  and  scveie  eterc-ise  At  first  he  foUowed  the  ad- 
vice sate  and  lahoied  less  and  spent  whole  days  in  the  chase ; 
but  hke  the  younger  Plmy  he  stiove  inviun  to  form  a  taste  for 
thi^  favonte  amusement  ol  the  gods  of  the  earth,  as  appears  fi^m. 
a  pas=a^  m  his  letter  to  Oeorge  Spalatin,  which  I  translate  for 
an  additional  reason  — to  prove  to  the  admirers  of  Itousseau,  who 
pertaps  will  not  be  less  affronted  by  this  biographical  parallel, 
than  the  zealous  Lutherians  will  be  offended,  that  if  my  compar- 
ison should  turn  out  groundless  oh  the  wbole,  the  failure  will  not 
have  arisen  either  from  the  want  of  sensibility  in  our  great  re- 
former, or  of  angry  aversion  to  those  in  high  places,  'whom  he  re- 
garded as  the  oppressors  of  their  rightful  equals.  "  I  have  been," 
he  writes,  "  employed  for  two  days  in  the  sports  of  the  field,  and 
was  willing  myself  to  taste  this  bitter-sweet  amnsement  of  the 
great  heroes  :  we  have  caught  two  haies,  and  one  brace  of  poor 
little  partridges.  An  employment  this  which  does  not  ill  suit 
quiet  leisurely  folis :  for  even  in  the  midst  of  the  ferrets  and 
dogs,  I  have  had  theological  fancies.  But  as  much  pleasure  as 
the  general  appearance  of  tiie  scene  and  the  mere  looloug-on 
occasioned  me,  even  so  much  it  pitied  me  to  thinli  of  tlie  m.ys- 
tery  and  emblem  which  hee  beneath  it.  For  what  does  this  sym- 
bol signify,  but  that  the  devil,  through  his  go31^s  huntsmen  and 
dogs,  the  bishops  and  theologians  to  wit,  doth  privily  ch^*e  and 
catch  the  innocent  jMDor  Jittle  beasts  ?  Ah !  tlie  simple  and 
credulous  souls  came  thereby  far  too  plain  before  my  eyes. 
Thereto  comes  a  yet  more  frightfiil  mystery  :  as  at  my  earnest 
entreaty  we  had  saved  alive  one  poor  little  hare,  and  I  had  con- 
cealed it  in  the  sleeve  of  my  great  coat,  and  had  strolled  off  a 
short  distance  fcom  it,  the  dogs  ia  the  mean  time  found  the  poor 
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hare.  Such,  too,  is  the  fury  of  the  Popo  with  Satan,  that  he  de- 
stroys even  tlie  seals  that  had  heen  saved,  and  troubles  himself 
little  abont  my  pains  and  entreaties.  Of  such  hunting  then  I 
have  had  enough."  In  another  passage  he  tells  hia  correspondent, 
"  You  laiow  it  is  hard  to  he  a  prince,  and  not  in  some  degree  a 
i-obber,  and  the  greater  a  prince  the  more  a  robber."  Of  our 
Henry  VIII.  he  says,  "  I  must  answer  the  grim  lioa  that  passes 
himself  off  for  king  of  England.  The  ignorance  in  the  book  ia 
such  as  one  naturally  expects  from  a  king ;  but  the  bitterness  and 
impudent  falsehood  is  quite  leonine."  And  in  his  circular  letter 
to  the  princes,  on  occasion  of  the  peasants'  war,  he  uses  a  lan- 
guage so  inflammatory,  and  holds  forth  a  doctrine  which  borders 
so  near  on  the  holy  right  of  insurrection,  that  it  may  as  well  re- 
main untranslated. 

Had  Luther  been  himself  a  prince  he  could  not  have  desired 
better  treatment  than  he  received  during  his  eight  months'  stay 
in  the  "Waitehurg  ;  and  in  consequence  of  a  more  luxurious  diet 
than  he  had  been  accustomed  to,  he  was  plagued  with  tempta- 
tions both  from  the  flesh  and  the  devil.  It  ia  evident  from  his 
letters*  that  he  suffered  under  great  irritability  of  his  nervous 
system,  the  common  effect  of  deranged  digestion  in  men  of  seden- 
tary habits,  who  are  at  the  same  time  intense  thinkers ;  and  this 
irritability  added  to,  and  revivifying,  the  impressions  made  upon 
him  in  early  life,  and  festered  by  the  theological  systems  of  his 
manhood,  is  abundantly  sufficient  to  explain  all  his  apparitions 
and  all  his  nightly  combats  with  evil  spirits.  I  see  nothing  im- 
probable in  the  supposition,  that  in  one  of  those  unconscious  half- 
sleeps,  or  rather  those  rapid  alternations  of  the  sleeping  with  the 
half-waking  state,  which  is  the  true  wit<!hing  time. 


"Wlieran  the  spirits  hold  their  wont  to  wiiUi, 
the  fmitfiil  matrix  of  ghosts — I  see  nothing  improbable,  that  in 
some  one  of  those  momentary  slumbers,  into  which  the  suspen- 

*  I  can  B(»areely  oonoeiva  a  more  delightful  volume  than  might  be  made 
from  Luther's  letters,  eepefaally  from  those  that  wera  writteQ  from  the 
Wartaburg,  if  they  ■srera  translated  in  the  simple,  sinewy,  ii^omatii^  hearty, 
mother-tongue  of  the  originaL  A  difficult  task  I  admit— and  aoacoely  poa- 
Bible  for  any  man,  howerer  great  his  talents  in  other  ceBpeets,  whose  iavor- 
ite  reading  has  not  Tfti"  nmong  the  Engliah  writers  from  Edwwd  TI.  to 
Cliarlfls  T, 
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sion  of  ail  tliought  in  the  perplexity  oi'  intense  thinking  so  often 
passes,  Luther  sliouid  have  had  a  ftill  view  of  the  room  in  which 
he  was  sitting,  of  his  writing-table  and  all  the  implements  of 
study,  as  they  really  existed,  and  at  the  same  time  a  biain-image 
of  the  devil,  vivid  enough  to  have  acquired  apparent  outness, 
and  a  distance  regulated  by  the  proportion  of  its  distinctnese  to 
that  of  the  objects  really  impressed  on  the  outward  senses. 

If  this  Christian  Hercules,  this  heroic  cleanser  of  the  Augean 
stable  of  apostasy,  had  been  born  and  educated  iu  the  present  or 
the  preceding  generation,  he  would,  doubtless,  have  holden  him- 
self for  a  man  of  genius  and  original  power.  But  with  this  faith 
alone,  he  would  scarcely  have  removed  the  mountains  which  he 
did  remove.  The  darkness  and  superstition  of  the  age,  which 
required  such  a  reformer,  had  moulded  his  mind  for  the  reception 
of  impressions  concerning  himself  better  suited  lo  inspire  the 
strength  and  enthusiasm  necessary  for  the  task  of  reformation, 
impressions  m.ore  in  sympathy  with  the  spirits  whom  he  was  to 
influence.  He  deemed  himself  gifted  with  supernatural  influxes, 
an  especial  servant  of  heaven,  a  chosen  warrior,  fighting  as  the 
general  of  a  small  but  faithful  troop,  against  an  army  of  evil 
beings,  headed  by  the  prince  of  the  air.  These  were  no  meta- 
phorical beings  in  his  apprehension.  He  was  a  poet  indeed,  as 
great  a  poet  as  ever  lived  in  any  age  or  country ;  but  his  poetic 
images  were  so  vivid,  that  they  mastered  the  poet's  own  mind  ! 
He  was  possessed  with  them,  as  with  substances  distinct  from 
himself:  Luther  did  not  write,  he  acted  poems.  The  Bible  was 
a  spiritnal,  indeed,  but  not  a  figurative  armory  in  his  belief:  it 
was  the  magazine  of  his  warlike  stores,  and  from  thence  he  was 
to  arm  himself,  and  supply  both  shield  and  sword,  and  javelin, 
ifl  the  elect.  Methinks  I  see  him  sitting,  the  heroic  student,  in 
his  chamber  in  the  Warteburg,  with  his  midnight  lamp  before 
him,  seen  by  the  late  traveller  in  the  distant  plain  of  Bischofs- 
roda,  as  a  star  on  the  mountain !  Below  it  lies  the  Hebrew 
Bible  open,  on  which  he  gazes,  his  brow  pressing  on  his  palm, 
brooding  over  some  obscure  text,  which  he  desires  to  make  plain 
to  the  simple  boor  and  to  the  humble  artisan,  and  to  transfer  its 
whole  foree  into  their  own  natui-al  and  living  tongue.  And  he 
himself  does  not  understand  it !  Thick  darlmess  lies  on  the  ori- 
ginal text :  he  counts  the  letters,  he  calb  up  the  roots  of  each 
separate  word,  and  qniestions  them  as  the  familiar  spirits  of  an 
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oracle.  In  vain. ;  thick  dartnese  continiiea  to  cover  it ;  not  a  ray 
of  meajiing  dawns  through  it.  With  anllen  and  angry  hope  he 
reaches  for  the  Tulgate,  his  o!d  and  sworn  enemy,  the  treaclierous 
confederate  of  the  Roman  anti-Ohrist,  which  he  bo  gladly,  when 
he  can,  rebukes  for  idolatrous  falsehoods,  tliat  had  dared  place 

WitMn  the  aanotuory  itself  their  ehi'ineB, 
Abominatiooa I ■- 

Now. — 0  thought  of  humiliation — he  ra.ust  entreat  its  aid.  See! 
there  has  the  sly  spirit  of  apostasy  worked-in  a  phrase,  which 
favors  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  the  intercession  of  saints,  or  the 
efficacy  of  prayei-s  for  the  dead ;  and  what  is  worst  of  all,  the 
interpretation  is  plausible.  The  original  Hebrew  might  be  forced 
into  this  meaning  :  and  no  other  meaning  seems  to  He  in  it,  none 
to  hover  above  it  in  the  heights  of  allegory,  none  to  lurk  beneath 
it  even  in  the  depths  of  cabala  I  This  is  the  work  of  the  tempter ; 
it  is  a  cloud  of  darkness  conjured  up  between  the  truth  of  the 
sacred  letters  and  the  eyes  of  his  understanding,  by  the  malice 
of  the  evil  one,  and  for  a  trial  of  his  faith  1  Must  he  then  at 
length  confess,  must  lie  subscribe  the  name  of  Luther  to  an  ex- 
position which  consecrates  a  weapon  for  the  hand  of  the  idola- 
trous hierarchy  ?      Never !  never ! 

There  still  remains  one  auxiliary  in  reserve,  the  translation  of 
the  Seventy.  The  Alexandrine  Greeks,  anterior  to  the  Ohurch 
itself,  could  intend  no  support  to  its  corruptions — the  Septuagint 
win  have  profaned  the  altar  of  truth  with  no  incense  for  the 
nostrils  of  the  rmiversal  bishop  to  snuff  up.  And  here  again  his 
hopes  are  baffled !  Exactly  at  this  perplexed  passage  had  the 
Greek  translator  given  his  understanding  a  holiday,  and  made 
his  pen  supply  its  place.  0  honored  Luther  !  as  easily  mightest 
thou  convert  the  whole  city  of  Rome,  with  the  Pope  and  the 
conclave  of  cardinals  inclusively,  as  strike  a  spark  of  light  from 
the  words,  and  nothing  but  words,  of  the  Alexandrine  version. 
Disappointed,  despondent,  enraged,  ceasing  to  think,  yet  continu- 
ing his  brain  on  the  stretch  in  solicitation  of  a  thought ;  and 
gradually  giving  himself  up  to  angry  fancies,  to  recollections  of 
past  persecutions,  to  nneasy  fears  and  inward  defiances  and  float- 
ing images  of  the  evil  being,  their  supposed  personal  author  ;  he 
Binks  without  perceiving  it,  into  a  trance  of  slumber ;  dming 
which  his  brain  retains  its  waking  energies,  excepting  that  what 
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■would  have  been  mere  thoiiglits  before,  now — the  actioK  and 
counterweight  of  hie  senses  and  of  their  impressions  heing  with.- 
drawn — shape  and  condense  themselves  into  things,  into  realities. 
Eepeatedly  half-waJtening,  and  hia  eyehds  as  often  reolosing,  the 
objects  which  really  surround  him  form  the  place  and  scenery  of 
his  dream.  All  at  once  he  sees  the  arch-fiend  coming  forth  on 
the  wall  of  the  room,  from  the  very  spot,  perhaps,  on  whicli  Jiis 
eyes  had  been  fixed  vacantly  during  the  perplexed  momenta  of 
hia  former  meditation ;  the  inistand  ■which  he  had  at  the  same 
time  been  using,  becomes  associated  with  it :  and  in  that  stru^le 
of  rage,  which  in  these  distempered  dreams  almost  constantly 
precedes  the  helpless  terror  hy  the  pain  of  which  we  are  finally 
a^wakened,  he  imagines  that  he  hurls  it  at  the  intruder,  or  not 
improbahly  in  the  first  instant  of  awakening,  while  yet  both  his 
imagination  and  hia  eyes  are  possessed  by  the  dream,  he  aetually 
hurls  it.  Some  weeks  after,  perhaps,  during  which  interval  he 
had  oftan  mused  on  the  incident,  undetermined  whether  to  deem 
it  a  visitation  of  Satan  to  him  in  the  body  or  out  of  the  body,  he 
discovers  for  the  firat  time  the  dark  spot  on  his  wall,  and  receives 
it  as  a  sign  and  pledge  vouchsafed  to  him  of  the  event  ha^ving 
actually  taken  place. 

Such  was  Luther  under  the  infliieiices  of  the  age  and  country 
m  and  for  which  he  was  bom.  Conceive  him  a  citizen  of  Geneva, 
and  a  contemporary  of  Toltaire :  suppose  the  I'^noh  language 
his  mother-tongue,  and  the  political  and  moral  philosophy  of 
English  free-thinkei-s  re-modelled  by  Vaximaa  ftyrt  espi-its,  to  have 
been  the  objects  of  his  study ; — conceive  this  change  of  cii 
stances,  and  Luther  ■will  no  longer  dream  of  fiends  or  of  anti- 
Christ — but  will  he  have  no  dreams  in  their  place  ?  His  ni 
choly  will  have  changed  its  drapery ;  but  will  it  find  no  ne^ 
tume  where^with  to  clothe  itself  ?  His  impetuous  temperament, 
his  deep  working  mind,  his  busy  and  vivid  imaginations — would 
they  not  have  been  a  trouble  to  him  in  a  world,  where  nothing 
■was  to  be  altered,  where  nothing  was  to  obey  his  power,  to  cease 
to  be  that  which  it  had  been,  in  order  to  realize  his  pre-concep- 
tjons  of  what  it  ought  to  be  ?  His  sensibility,  which  found  ob^ 
jeots  for  itself,  and  shadows  of  human  suffering  in  the  harmle^ 
brute,  and  even  in  the  flowers  which  he  trod  upon — might  it  not 
naturally,  in  an  unspiritualized  age,  have  wept,  and  trembled, 
and  dissolved,  ovev  scenes  of  earthly  pasaion,  and  the  struggles  of 
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love  with  duty  ?  His  pity,  that  so  easily  passed  iato  rage,  would 
it  not  have  found  in.  tlie  inequalities  of  mankind,  in  the  opprea- 
siuas  of  govermr.euts  and  tlie  miseries  of  the  governed,  an  entire 
instead  of  a  divided  ohject  f  And  might  not  a  perfect  constitu- 
tion, a  government  of  pure  reason,  a  renovation  of  the  social  con- 
tract, have  easily  supplied  the  place  of  the  reign  of  Christ  in  the 
new  Jerusalem,  of  the  restoration  of  the  visible  Church,  and  the 
union  of  all  men  by  one  faith  in  one  charity  ?  Henceforward 
then,  we  will  conceive  his  reason  employed  in  building  up  anew 
the  edifice  of  earthly  society,  and  his  imagination  as  pledging  it- 
self for  the  possible  realization  of  the  structure.  We  will  lose  the 
great  reformer,  who  was  bom  in  an  age  which  needed  Mm,  in 
the  philosopher  of  Geneva,  who  was  doomed  to  misapply  his 
energies  to  materials  the  properties  of  which  he  misunderstood, 
and  happy  only  that  he  did  not  live  to  witness  the  direful  effects 
of  his  own  system. 


S'eetora  cm  aredam  !  gwis  me  leaire  docebil 
Mordaces  curas,  quit  longas  fallere  noeies. 
Ex  qw)  sittmita  dies  iu/erii  JDamona  sub  lanbrai  f 

Omnia  paulaiiya  iionsitmit  longior  utas, 
Viiieadaqae  amatl  morim«r,  rapiimtrgue  maneiufc. 

Ite  tamai,  lacrynue  I  parvm  colis  isl/iera,  Damoa  I 
Jfee  mihi  conaieniimt  laeryma,    Ni/a  omnia  terns 
Ohrata  I  mvit  amor,  vivit  dolor  I  ora  negatur 
DiUcia  cottspicere :  fiere  ei  meminiBse  rdictum,  est. 

Mn.TON :  PamiEOH ;  Mn.roH. 

The  two  following  essays  I  devote  to  elucidation,  the  first  of 
the  theory  of  Luther's  apparitions  stated  perhaps  too  briefly  ia  the 
preceding  essay  ;  the  second  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  only 
obstacle,  which  I  can  discover  in  the  next  section  of  The  Friend, 
to  the  reader's  ready  comprehension  of  the  principles,  on  which 
the  ailments  are  grounded.  First,  I  will  endeavor  to  make  my 
ghost  theoiy  more  clear  to  those  of  my  readere,  who  are  fortunate 
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enough  to  iind  it  obscure  in  consequence  of  their  own  good  health 
and  unshattered  nei-ves.  The  mndow  of  my  library  at  Keswick 
is  opposite  to  the  fire-place,  and  looks  out  on  the  very  large  gar- 
den that  occupies  the  whole  slope  of  the  hill  oa  which  the  house 
stands.  Conaequi.ntly  the  rays  of  light  tiansmitted  through  the 
glass,  that  is  the  rays  irom  the  gaiden  the  opposite  mountains, 
and  the  budge  nvcr  lake  and  ^ale  lateijaoent  and  the  rays  re- 
flected from,  it  of  the  fire  plaoe  &c  enter  the  eye  at  the  same 
moment.  At  the  coming  on  of  evening  it  wis  my  frequent 
amusement  to  ■natch  tie  image  oi  reflection  ot  the  fire,  that 
seemed  burning  m  the  bushes  oi  bet-ween  the  tiees  in  different 
parts  of  the  garden  oi  the  fields  bej  ond  it  accoidmg  is  there  was 
more  or  less  light  and  whii^h  still  arranged  it=elf  among  the  real 
objects  of  vision,  with  a  distance  and  magmtude  proportioned  to 
its  greater  or  leaser  faintness.  For  still  as  the  darkness  in- 
creased, the  image  of  the  fiie  l^sened  and  grew  nearer  and  more 
distinct ;  till  the  twihght  had  deepened  into  perfect  night,  when 
all  outward  objects  being  excluded,  the  window  became  a  perfect 
looking-glass  :  save  only  that  my  books  on  the  side  shelves  of  the 
room  were  lettered,  as  it  were,  on  their  backs  with  stars,  more  or 
fewer  as  the  slcy  was  less  or  more  clouded,  the  rays  of  the  stars 
being  at  that  time  the  only  ones  transmitted,  ISTow  substitute 
the  phantom  from  Luther's  brain  for  the  images  of  reflected  light, 
the  fire  for  instance,  and  the  forms  of  his  room  and  its  furniture 
for  the  transmitted  rays,  and  you  have  a  fair  resemblance  of  an 
apparition,  and  a  just  conception  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
seen  together  with  real  objects  I  hnve  long  ■v.  ifehed  to  devote  an 
entire  work  to  the  subject  of  dreams  visions  ghosts  and  witch- 
craft, in  which  I  might  first  give  and  then  endeavoi  to  explain, 
the  most  interesting  and  best  attested  fact  of  each  which  has 
come  within  my  knowledge  either  fiom  books  oi  fiom  personal 
testimony.  I  might  then  explain  in  a  more  satisfactory  way  tiie 
mode  in  which  our  thoughts,  m  states  of  morbid  slumber,  become 
at  times  perfectly  dramatic, — ^for  in  certain  sorts  of  dreams  the 
dullest  weight  becomes  a  Shakspeare, — and  by  what  law  the 
form  of  the  vision  appears  to  talk  to  us  its  own  thoughts  in  a 
voice  as  audible  as  (he  shape  is  visible  ;  and  this  too  oftentimes 
in  connected  trains,  and  not  seldom  even  with  a  concentration  of 
power  which  may  eas0y  impose  on  the  soundest  judgments,  iin- 
instructed  in  the  optics  and  acoustics  of  the  inner  sense,  for  rcve- 
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lations  and  gifts  of  prescience.  In  aid  of  the  present  case,  I  ■will 
only  remark,  tliat  it  would  appear  incredible  to  persons  not  ac- 
cusfomed  to  these  subtle  notices  of  self-obserTatioQ,  what  small 
and  remote  reEemblances,  what  mere  hints  of  Hkenesa  from  some 
real  external  object,  especially  if  the  shape  be  aided  by  color,  ■will 
suffice  to  make  a  vi^vid  thought  consuhstantiate  ■with  the  real  ob- 
ject, and  derive  ftom  it  an  ont^ward  perceptibility.  Even  when 
■we  are  broad  a^wake,  if  ■we  are  in  anxiouB  expectation,  ho^w  often 
■will  not  the  most  confused  sounds  of  nature  be  heard  Ijy  us  as  ar- 
ticiilate  sounds '!  For  instance,  the  babbling  of  a  brook  ■will  ap- 
pear for  a  moment  the  voice  of  a  friend,  for  whom  we  are  ■wait- 
ing, oaDing  out  our  own  names.  A  short  meditation,  therefore, 
on  tlie  great  law  of  the  imagination,  that  a  likeness  iji  part  tends 
to  become  a  likeness  of  the  whole,  'will  malce  it  not  only  con- 
ceivable but  piohable,  that  the  inkstaad  itself,  and  the  dark- 
colored  stone  on  the  wall,  which  Luther  perhaps  had  never  till 
then  noticed,  might  have  a  considerable  influence  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  fiend,  and  of  the  hostile  act  by  which  his  obtrusiye 
■visit  was  repeOed. 

A  lady  once  asked  me  if  I  believed  in  ghosts  and  apparitions. 
I  answered  with  truth  and  simplicity  ;  Wo,  madam  !  I  have  seen 
far  too  many  myself.  I  have  indeed  a  whole  memorandum-book 
filled  with  records  of  these  phceno^tena,  many  of  them  interest- 
ing as  facta  and  data  for  psychology,  and  affdrding  some  valuable 
materials  for  a  ■theory  of  perceptioti,  and  its  dependence  on  the 
memory  and  irxiagination.  In  om/neni  actum  perc^tionis  ima- 
ginatio  infimt  effcienter,  says  "Wolfe.  But  he*  is  no  more,  who 
would  have  realized  this  idea  ;  who  had  aheady  established  the 
foundations  and  the  law  of  the  theory  ;  and  for  whom  I  had  so 
ofi«a  fo'und  a  pleasure  and  a  comfort,  even  during  the  ■wretched 
and  restl^s  nights  of  sickness,  in  watching  and  instantly  record- 
ing these  experiences  of  the  world  within  us,  of  the  gemina  na- 
tura,  qiusjit  etfadt,  et  creat  et  creaturl  He  is  gone,  my  fiiend ; 
my  munificent  co-patron,  and  not  less  the  benefactor  of  my  in- 
tellect ! — He  who,  beyond  all  other  men  known  to  me,  added  a 
fine  and  ever-wakeful  sense  of  beauty  to  ■the  most  patient  accu- 
racy in  experimental  philosophy  and  the  profounder  researches 
of  metaphysical  science  ;  he  who  united  aU  the  play  and  spring 
of  fency  ■with  the  subtlest  discrimination  and  an  inexorable  j^udg- 
*  Tliomns  Weditwoud. 
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ment ;  and  who  controlled  an  almost  painful  exquiaiteness  of 
taste  by  a  warmth  of  heart,  which  in  the  practical  relations  of 
life  made  allowances  for  faults  as  quickly  as  the  moral  taste  de- 
tected them. ;  a  warmth  of  heart,  which  was  indeed  noble  and 
pre-eminent,  for  alas  !  the  genial  feelings  of  health  contributed 
no  spark  toward  it.  Of  these  qualities  I  may  speak,  for  they 
belonged  to  all  manJtind. — The  higher  vitues,  that  were  blessings 
fo  his  friends,  and  the  still  higher  that  resided  in  and  for  his 
own  sonl,  are  them^  for  the  energies  of  solitude,  for  the  awful- 
ness  of  prayer  ! — virtues  exercised  in  the  barrenne^  and  desola- 
tion of  his  aiiimai  being  ;  while  he  thirsted  with  the  full  stream 
at  his  lips,  and  yet  with  unwearied  goodness  poured  out  to  aU 
around  him,  like  the  master  of  a  feast  among  his  kindred  in  the 
day  of  his  own  gladness  !  Were  it  but  for  the  remembrance  of 
him  alone  and  of  his  lot  here  below,  tLe  disbelief  of  a  future  state 
would  sadden  the  earth  around  me,  and  blight  the  very  grass  in 
the  field. 


oil  ndXiv  tSiTircp  Cirop  dyvoeZv.  Pi.ato,  Politioos. 

It  is  difficult,  aseelleiLt  Mend  I  to  make  nny  eomprehenEive  truth  com- 
pletely iateUiglble,  vmlese  we  avail  ourselves  of  an  esample.  Othenpise  we 
may,  aa  in  a  dream,  eeem  to  faiow  all,  and  then,  ns  it  irore  awaliiog,  find 
that  ve  know  notJuag. 

Among  my  earhest  impressions  I  still  distinctly  remember  that 
of  my  fiiist  entrance  into  liie  mansion  of  a  neighboiiug  baronet, 
awfully  known  to  me  by  the  name  of  the  great  house,*  il3  ex- 
terior having  been  long  connected  ia  my  childish  imagination 
with  the  feelings  and  fancies  stirred  up  in  me  by  the  perusal  of 
the  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments. t     Beyond  aU  other  objects, 

*  Eaoot,  near  Otterj  St.  Mary,  Devon,  tlien  the  seat  of  Sir  George 
Toung,  and  since  burnt  down,  in  1808.— -Bi 

f  Aa  I  had  read  one  volume  of  tkeae  talcs  over  and  over  again  before 
my  fifth  birth-day,  it  iiiaj-  bo  readily  conjectured  of  wliat  sort  tlieso  fancies 
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I  was  most  Btruck  with  tlie  magiuficen.t  staircase,  relieved  at  ■well- 
proportioned  intervals  by  spacious  landing-places,  this  adorned 
with  grand  or  showy  plimta,  the  next  looking  out  on  an  extensive 
prospect  through  the  stately  window,  with  its  side-panes  of  rich 
hlues  and  saturated  amber  or  orange  tints  ;  while  from  the  last 
and  highest  the  eye  commanded  the  whole  spiral  ascent  with  the 
marble  pavement  of  the  great  hall,  from  which  it  seemed  to 
spring  up  as  if  it  merely  used  the  ground  on  which  it  rested.  My 
readers  will  find  no  difficulty  in  translating  these  forms  of  the 
outward  senses  into  their  intellectuai  analogies,  so  as  to  under- 
stand the  purport  of  The  Friend's  landing-places,  and  the  ob- 
jects I  proposed  to  myself,  in  the  small  groups  of  essays  inter- 
posed under  this  title  between  the  main  divisions  of  the  work. 

My  best  powers  would  have  sunk  within  me,  had  I  not  soothed 
my  solitary  toils  with  the  anticipation  of  many  readers — (wheth- 
er during  my  life,  or  when  my  grave  shall  have  shamed  my  de- 
tractors into  a  sympathy  with  its  own  silence,  formed  no  part  in 
this  self-flattery — )  who  would  submit  to  any  reasonable  trouble 
rather  than  read,  '  as  in  a  dream  seeming  to  know  all,  to  find  on 
awaking  that  they  know  nothing.'  Having,  therefore,  in  the 
three  preceding  essays  selected  firom  my  conservatory  a  few 
plants,  of  somewhat  gayer  petals  and  a  liveher  green,  though 
like  the  geranium  tribe  of  a,  sober  character  in  the  whole  physi- 
ognomy and  odor,  I  shall  first  devote  a  few  sentences  to  a  cata- 
logue of  my  Latroductory  lucubrations,  and  the  remainder  of  tlie 
essay  to  the  prospect,  as  far  as  it  can  be  seen  distinctly  ftom  our 
present  site.  Within  a  short  distance,  several  ways  meet :  and 
at  that  point  only  does  it  appear  to  me  that  the  reader  will  be  in 
danger  of  mistaking  the  road.  Dropping  the  metaphor,  I  would 
say  that  there  is  one  term,  reason,  the  meaning  of  which  has  be- 
come unsettled.  To  different  persons  it  conveys  a  different  no- 
tion, and  not  seldom  to  the  sam.e  person  at  different  times ;  while 
the  force,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  the  intelligibility  of  the  follow- 

nnd  feelings  must  bare  been.  The  boofe,  I  well  remembev,  nsed  to  lie  in 
a  corner  of  tie  parlor-'window  at  my  dear  lather's  vicarage-hovtse :  and  I 
con  never  forget  with  what  a  atronge  tnisture  of  obscure  dread  and  intense 
desire  I  used  to  look  at  the  volume  and  watch  it,  till  the  morning  stiasiiiae 
Lad  reached  and  nearly  covered  it,  when,  and  not  before,  I  felt  tbe  oom'age 
pven  me  to  seize  tlie  preoions  treasure  and  hurcy  ofFwithit  to  some  sunny 
coniev  in  oui'  play-groiind. 
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sively. 

Essays  I.  to  IV.  inclusively  convey  tlie  design  and  contents  of 
the  work  ;  my  judgment  respecting  the  style,  and  my  defeace  of 
myself  from  the  charges  of  arrogance  and  presumption.  Say 
rather,  that  such  are  the  persona!  threads  of  the  discourse :  for  it 
will  not  have  escaped  tlie  reader's  observation,  that  even  in  these 
prefatory  pages  principles  and  truths  of  general  interest  form  the 
true  contents,  and  that  amid  ail  the  ijsual  compliments  and  cour- 
iesi^  of  a  first  presentation  to  the  reader's  acquaintance  the  sub- 
stautial  object  is  still  to  assert  the  practicability,  without  disguis- 
ing the  difficulties,  of  improving  the  morals  of  mankind  by  a  di- 
rect appeal  to  their  understandings  ;  to  show  the  distinction  be- 
tween attention  and  thought,  and  the  necessity  of  the  former  as 
a  habit  or  disoipline  without  which  the  very  word,  thinking,  must 
remain  a  thoughtless  substitute  for  dreaming  with  our  eyes  open ; 
and  lastly,  the  tendency  of  a  certain  fashionable  style  with  ail  its 
accommodations  to  paralyze  the  very  faculties  of  manly  intellect 
by  a  series  of  petty  stimulants.  After  this  preparation,  I  proceed 
at  once  to  lay  the  foundations  common  to  the  whole  work  by  an 
inquiry  into  the  doty  of  communicating  truth,  and  the  conditions 
under  which  it  may  be  comrai-micated  with  safety,  from  essay  V. 
to  XVI.  inclusively.  Each  essay  will,  I  believe,  be  foimd  com- 
plete in  itself^  yet  an  organic  part  of  the  whole  considered  as  one 
disquisition.  First,  the  inexpediency  of  pious  frauds  is  proved 
from  history,  the  shameless  asseitioii  of  the  indifference  of  truth 
and  falsehood  exposed  to  its  deserved  infamy,  and  an  answer 
given  to  the  objection  derived  from  the  impossibility  of  conveying 
an  adequate  notion  of  the  truths,  we  may  attempt  to  communi- 
cate. The  conditions  are  then  detailed,  under  which,  right 
though  inadequate  notions  may  be  taught  without  danger,  and 
proofe  given,  both  from  facts  and  from  reason,  that  he,  who  fulfib 
the  conditions  required  by  conscience,  takes  the  sur^t  way  of  an- 
swering the  purposes  of  prudence.  This  is,  indeed,  the  main 
chai-acteristic  of  the  moral  system  taught  by  The  Friend  through- 
out, that  the  distinct  foresight  of  consequences  belongs  exclusively 
to  the  infinite  "Wisdom  which  is  one  with  that  Almighty  Will,  on 
which  all  consequences  depend  ;  but  that  for  man — ^to  obey  the 
simple  unconditional  commandment  of  eschewing  every  act  that 
implies  a  self-oontradictlon,  or,  in  other  words,  to  produce  and 
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maintain  the  greatest  possible  haimony  in  the  component  im- 
pulses and  faculties  of  his  nature,  involves  the  effects  of  pru- 
dence. It  is,  as  it  were,  prudence  in  short-hand  or  cipher.  A 
pure  conscience,  that  inward  something,  that  6sd;  oi«eiDS,  which 
being  absolutely  iraiqne  no  man  caji  describe,  because  every  man 
is  bomid  to  know,  and  even  in  the  eye  of  the  law  is  held  to  be  a 
person  no  longer  than  he  may  be  suppraed  to  know  it — the  con- 
science, I  say,  hears  the  same  relation  to  God,  as  an  accurate 
time-piece  bears  to  the  sun.  The  time-piece  merely  indicates  the 
relative  path  of  the  sun,  yet  we  can  regulate  our  plans  and  pi-o- 
ceedings  by  it  witii  the  same  confidence  as  if  it  was  iteelf  the 
efficient  cause  of  light,  heat,  and  the  revolving  seasons :  on  the 
self-evident  ajdom,  that  in  whatever  sense  two  things — for  in- 
stance, A.  and  0.  D.  E., — are  both  equal  to  a  third  thing,  B., 
they  are  in  the  some  sense  equal  to  esush  other.  Cunning  is  cir- 
cuitous folly.  In  plain  Bnghah,  to  act  tiie  knave  is  but  a  round- 
about way  of  playing  the  fool ;  and  the  man,  who  will  not  per- 
mit himself  to  call  an  action  by  its  proper  name  without  a  pre- 
vious calculation  of  all  its  probable  consequences,  may  be  indeed 
only  a  coxcomb,  who  is  looldng  at  his  fingers  through  an  opera- 
glass  ;  but  be  nuts  no  small  i-iak  of  becoming  a  knave.  The 
chances  are  against  him.  Though  he  shoiild  begin  by  calcalating 
the  consequences  with  regard  to  others,  yet  by  the  mere  habit  of 
never  contemplating  an  action  in  its  own  proportions  and  imme- 
diate relations  to  his  moral  being,  it  is  scarcely  possible  but  that 
he  must  end  in  selfishness :  for  the  '  you,'  and  the  '  they'  wiU 
staoid  on  different  occasions  for  a  thousand  different  persons,  while 
the  '  1'  is  one  only,  and  recurs  in  every  calculation.  Or  grant 
that  the  principle  of  expediency  should  prompt  to  the  same  out- 
ward deeds  as  are  commanded  by  the  law  of  reason ;  yet  the  doer 
himself  is  debased.  But  if  it  be  replied,  that  the  reaction  on  the 
agent's  own  mind  is  to  form  a  part  of  the  calculation,  then  it  is  a 
rule  that  destroys  itself  in  the  very  propounding,  as  will  be  more 
fully  demonstrated  in  the  nd  hi  al  division  of  The  Friend, 
when  I  shall  have  dete  ed  and  xpo  the  equivoque  between 
an  action  and  a  series  f  m  n  by  ■which  the  deterimnations 
of  the  wiU  are  to  be  reahz  d  n  h  w  Id  of  the  senses  What 
modification  of  the  latt         rr    p  the  formei,  and  is  enti- 

tled fo  be  called  by  the  an  nam  will  often  depend  on  time, 
place,  persons  and  circi  n     a  h      onsideratiou  of  which  re- 
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quires  anexei'tion  ol'the  judgmeat ;  but  the  aclioi^  itself '  vemainB 
tlie  same,  and  like  all  other  ideas  pre-exists  in  the  reason,  or,  in. 
the  niore  expressive  and  perhaps  more  precise  and  philosophical 
language  of  St.  Paiil,  in  the  spiiit,  unalterable  because  uncondi- 
tional or  with  no  other  than  that  most  awful  condition,  as  siM'e 
(js  God  Iweth,  it  is  so.' 

These  lemarts  are  inserted  in  this  plfice,  because  the  principle 
adnuts  of  easiest  illustration  in  the  instance  of  veracity  and  the 
actions  connected  vrith,  the  sama,  and  may  then  he  intelligibly  ap- 
plied to  other  departments  of  morality,  all  of  which  Woollston 
indeed  conaders  as  only  so  many  different  forans  of  truth  and  false- 
hood So  far  I  treated  of  oral  communication  of  the  truth.  The 
apphcabihty  of  the  same  principle  is  then  tried  and  affirmed  in 
puhlicaiions  by  the  press,  first  as  between  the  individual  and  his 
own  conBcienoe,  and  then  between  the  publisher  and  the  state  : 
and  under  this  head  I  have  considered  at  large  the  questions  of  a 
free  press  and  the  law  of  libel,  the  anomalies  and  pecidiar  diffi- 
culties of  the  latter,  and  the  only  posable  solution  compatible 
with  the  continuance  of  the  former  ;  a  solution  rising  oat  of  and 
justified  by  the  necessarily  anomalous  and  unique  nature  of  the 
law  itself.  I  confess  that  I  look  back  on  this  discussion  concern- 
ing the  piesi*  and  its  limits  with  a  satisfaction  unusual  to  me  in 
tlie  review  of  my  own  labors  ;  and  if  the  date  of  their  firet  publi- 
cation (September,  1809)  be  remembered,  it  wiU  not  perhaps  be 
denied  on  an  impartial  comparison,  that  I  have  treated  this  most 
important  subject,  so  especially  interesting  in  the  present  time, 
more  fully  and  more  systematically  than  it  had  up  to  tliat  time 
been.  Interim  turn  recti  conscientia,  turn,  iUo  meconsolor,  quod 
optimis  quibusque  certe  non  imvprdio/mwr,  fortas^s  oyrmihus 
placituri,  sim%d  atque  livor  ab  cidtu  conguieverit. 

Lastly,  the  subject  is  concluded  even  as  it  commenced,  and  as 
beseemed  a  disquisition  placed  as  the  steps  and  vestibule  of  the 
whole  work,  with  an  enforcement  of  the  absolute  necessity  of 
principles  grounded  in  reason  as  the  basis  or  rather  as  the  living 
root  of  all  genuine  expedience,  "Where  these  are  despised  or  at 
best  regarded  as  aliens  from  the  actual  business  of  life,  and  con- 
signed to  the  ideal  world  of  speculative  philosophy  and  tJtopian 
politics,  instead  of  state  wisdom  we  shall  have  state-craft,  and  for 
the  talent  of  the  governor  the  cleverness  of  an  embarrassed  spend- 
thrift— which  consists  in  tridts  to  shiit  off  difficulties  and  dan- 
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gers  when  tley  ai'e  close  upon  us,  ami  to  keep  them  at  arm's 
length,  not  in  solid  and  grounded  courses  to  preclude  or  suhclue 
them.  We  must  content  ourselves  with  expedient-makers — with 
fire-engines  against  iiies,  life-boats  against  inundations  ;  hut  no 
houses  built  fire-proof,  no  dams  that  rise  ahoYe  the  water-mark. 
The  reader  will  have  observed  that  already  Las  the  term,  reason 
been  frequently  eontradistingnished  from  the  understanding  and 
the  judgment.  If  I  could  succeed  in  fully  explaining  the  sense 
in  which  the  word  reason  is  employed  by  me,  and  in  satisfying 
the  reader's  mind  concerning  the  grounds  and  importance  of  the 
distinction,  I  shonld  feel  httle  or  no  apprehension  concerning  the 
intelligibility  of  these  essays  fiom  first  to  last.  The  following  sec- 
tion is  in  part  founded  on  tliis  distinction  :  the  which  rem.aining 
obscure,  all  eise  will  bo  so  as  a  system,  however  clear  tho  com- 
ponent paragraphs  may  be,  taken  separately.  In  the  appendix* 
to  my  first  Lay  Sermon,  I  have,  indeed,  treated  the  question  at  con- 
siderable length,  but  chiefly  in  relation  to  the  heights  of  theology 
and  m-Btaphysics.  In  the  next  number  I  attempt  to  explain  my- 
self nxore  popularly,  and  trust  that  with  no  great  expenditure  of 
attention  the  reader  will  satisfy  his  mind,  that  our  remote  ances- 
tors spoke  as  men  acquainted  with  the  constituent  parts  of  their 
own  moral  and  intellectual  being,  when  they  described  one  man 
as  "  being  out  of  his  senses,"  another  as  "out  of  his  wits,"  or 
"deranged  in  his  understanding,"  and  a  third  as  having  "lost 
his  reason."  Observe,  the  understanding  may  be  deranged, 
weakened,  or  perverted ;  but  the  reason  is  either  lost  or  not  lost, 
that  is,  wholly  present  or  wholly  absent. 
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Mao  rnaj  ratber  be  defiaed  a  religious  than  a  pational  ereatiire,  in  regard 
that  in  otJier  oi'^Atures  tJiere  may  be  something  of  j^eoooitT  but  there  13  aoth- 
ing  of  rdigioQ.  HAnaniaTON. 

If  the  reader  will,  substitute  the  woid  "understanding"  for 
"  reason,"  and  the  word  "  reaaou"  !br  "  religion,"  Harrington  has 
here  completely  espreased  the  trntii  for  which  1  am  contending. 
Man  may  rather  be  defined  a  rational  tlian  an  intelligent  orea- 
ture,  in  regard  that  in  other  creatures  there  may  be  something  of 
vuiderstanding,  but  there  is  nothing  of  reason.  But  that  this  was 
Harrington's  meaning  is  evident.  Otherwise,  instead  of  compai- 
iiig  two  faculties  with  each  other,  he  wotdd  contrast  a  faculty 
with  one  of  its  own  objects,  which  would  involve  the  same  ab- 
surdity as  if  he  had  said,  that  man  might  rather  be  defined  an 
astronomical  than  a  seeing  animal,  because  other  animals  pos- 
seted the  sense  of  sight,  but  were  incapable  of  beholding  the 
satellites  of  Saturn,  or  the  nebtdie  of  fixed  stars.  If  further  con- 
firmation be  necessary,  it  may  be  supplied  by  the  following 
reflections,  the  leading  thought  of  which  I  remember  to  have 
read  in  the  works  of  a  continental  philosopher.  It  should  seem 
easy  ta  give  the  definite  distinction,  of  the  reason  from  the  un- 
derstanding, because  we  constantly  imply  it  whea  we  speak  of 
the  difference  between  ourselves  and  the  brute  creation.  No  one, 
except  as  a  figure  of  speech,  ever  apealts  of  an  animal  reason  ;* 

*  I  have  this  moment  looked  ovei'  a  ti-Mialation  of  Blmneubaob's  Phyeiol- 
ijgy,  ly  Dr.  ElliotsoD,  which  forma  n  glaring  exception,  p.  45.  I  do  not 
kaow  Dr.  EUiotson,  but  I  do  know  Professor  Blumenbaeh,  and  was  an 
ssBiduoHB  atteadimt  on  the  Jeotuces,  of  which  this  elasaica!  work  was  the 
test-boot ;  and  I  kno'w  that  that  good  and  great  man  would  start  back  with 
surprise  and  iudignatioa  at  the  gross  materialism  mortised  on  to  his  work : 
the  more  so  because  during  the  whole  period,  in  wbicb  the  identiiiention 
of  maa  with  the  brute  in  kind  whs  the  f^bion  of  nnturalists,  Bliunenbaeh 
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but  that  many  animals  possess  a  share  of  understanding,  per- 
fectly distinguishable  from  mere  instinct,  we  all  allow.  Few 
persona  have  a  favorite  dog  without  ra.alring  instances  of  its  in- 
telligence an  occasional  topic  of  conversation.  They  call  for  our 
admiration  of  the  individual  ammal,  and  not  with  exclusive 
reference  to  the  wisdom  in' nature,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ctoQyij, 
or  Eoatei-nal  instinct  of  beasts  ;  or  of  the  hexangular  cells  of  the 
bees,  and  the  wondei-fiil  coincidence  of  this  form  with  the  geo- 
metrical demonsti'ation  of  the  largest  possible  aumber  of  rooms 
in  a  given  epace.  Likewise,  we  distinguish  Tarious  degrees  of 
understanding  tliere,  and  even  dbcover  from  inductions  supplied 
by  the  zoologists,  that  tire  understanding  appears,  as  a  general 
rule,  in  an  inverse  proportion  to  the  instinct.  We  hear  little  or 
nothing  of  the  instincts  of  the  "  haLf-reasoning  elephant,"  and  as 
little  of  the  uaderstauding  of  caterpillars  aad  butterflies.*  But 
reason  is  wholly  denied,  equally  to  the  highest  as  to  the  lowest  of 
the  brutes;  otherwise  it  must  be  wholly  attributed  to  them,  and 
with  it  therefore  self-consciousness,  and  personality,  or  moral  being. 
I  should  have  no  objection  to  define  reason  with  Jacobi,t  and 
with  his  friend  Hematerhuis,  as  an  organ  bearing  the  same  rela- 
tion to  spiritual  objects,  the  universal,  ilie  eternal,  and  the 
necessary,  as  the  eye  bears  to  material  and  contingent  phenomena. 
But  then  it  must  bo  added,  that  it  is  an  organ  identical  with  its 
appropriate  objects.     Thus,  God,  the  soul,  eternal  truth,  &c.,  are 

remained  ardent  and  inatant  in  eoctrovGi'tiog  the  opinion,  end  exposing  its 
fallacy  imd  lalsehood,  both  as  a  niau  of  Eonse  and  as  a  niitui'alist.  I  may 
tiiily  Bay,  that  it  was  uppeiinost  in  his  heart  and  foreoioat  in  Me  speech. 
Tiierefore,  and  from  no  hoatUe  feeling  to  Dr.  Elliotson  (whom  I  hoar  spoken 
of  with  great  regard  and  respect,  and  to  whom  I  myself  gire  credit  for  his 
manly  openuraB  in  the  avowal  of  his  opmione),  I  have  felt  the  present  ani- 
madvecaion  a  duty  of  justice  as  well  aa  gratitude.  April  8,  ISl'l, 

•  Note,  that  though  "  re^oning"  does  not  in  oui'  language,  in  the  lax  uaa 
of  wocda  natural  in  couveraation  or  popular  writings,  implj  acnentifie  con- 
clusion, yet  the  phrase  "half-ressoniug"  is  evidently  used  by  Pope  as  a 
poetio  hyperbole. 

j  Von  den  Oottliclien  Singeii,  Beilage  A.  Jaeobi,  iu  this  passage,  speata 
of  raaaon  in  man  aa  being  reeipieat  rather  thsn  ociginant,  and  of  this  as  the 
true  Platonic  doofcrina.  The  affirmation  of  identity  raflier  than  pre-eou- 
formity  between  the  finite  and  infinite  Beaaou,  by  Coleridge,  in  this 
passage,  is  more  than  Jaoobi  is  ready  to  affirm,  as  Coleridge  evidently 
means  to  indicate  by  Ma  critidsm,  A  better  statement  of  the  doctrina  may 
be  found  in  an  estraot  from  John  Smith,  I.  p.  364,  note. — Am.  Ed. 
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the  objects  of  reason  ;  but  they  are  themselves  reason,    V 
God  the  Supreme  Reason  ;  and  Milton  says, — 

— whi^oe  the  soul 
Reason  rcceivea,  and  reaaon  is  liei'  being* 

"Whatever  is  conscious  sclf-ltnowledge  is  reason  :  and  in  tl 
it  may  be  safely  defined  the  organ  of  the  supersenauous  ; 
the  understanding  wherever  it  does  not  possess  or  use  the 
as  its  inward  eye,  may  be  defined  the  conception  of  the  ai 
or  the  faculty  by  which  we  generalize  and  arrange  the  phenom- 
ena of  perception  ;  that  faculty,  the  fimctiona  of  which  contain 
the  rules  and  constitute  the  possibility  of  outward  experience. 
In  short,  the  underatanding  supposes  something  that  is  under- 
stood. This  may  be  merely  its  own  aots  or  forms,  that  is,  formal 
logic  but  leal  objects  the  matenils  of  oubstantial  knowledge, 
must  bo  furnished  I  might  =afely  say  levealed  to  it  by  organs  of 
sense  The  uiidei standing  of  the  higher  brutes  has  only  organs 
of  outward  sens^  and  ton'Jeqnently  material  objects  only;  but 
man  s  understanduig  his  likewi  e  an  oigau  of  mwaid  sense,  and 
thereioie  the  powei  of  acquainting  itself  iMth  invisible  realities 
or  spiritual  objects.     This  organ  is  his  reason. 

Again,  the  understanding  and  experience  may  existf  without 
reason.  But,  reason  can  not  exist  without  understanding ;  nor 
iloes  it  or  can  it  manifest  itself  hut  in  and  through  the  under- 
standing, which  in  our  elder  writers  is  often  called  discourse,  or 
the  discursive  faculty,  as  by  Hooker,  Lord  Bacon,  and  Hobbes : 
and  an  understanding  enlightened  by  reason  Sliakspeare  gives  as 
the  contradistinguishing  character  of  man,  under  the  name  '  dis- 
course of  reason.'  In  short,  the  human  understanding  possesses 
two  distinct  organs,  the  outward  sense,  and  the  mind's  eye,  which 
is  reason  :  wherever  we  use  that  phrase,  the  '  mind's  eye,'  in  its 
proper  sense,  and  not  as  a  mere  synonyme  of  the  memory  or  the 

*  R  L.  V.  486.— 5'ii 

f  Of  this  no  oue  would  feel  inoliaed  to  doubt,  who  had  seen  the  poodle 
dog,  whom  the  celebrated  Bluitbkbaoh, — a  name  so  dear  to  smenee,  aa  a 
physioli^iat  and  ootnparatiye  aoatoiokt,  and  not  less  dear  as  a  man  %o  all 
Englialimeii  who  have  evei'  resided  at  Gottiugeu  in  the  course  of  theii'  edu- 
eation, — trained  up,  not  only  to  batcli  the  eggs  of  the  hen  with  all  the 
mother's  earo  and  patience,  but  to  attend  the  obiofaens  afterwards,  and  find 
the  food  for  tbem.  I  have  myself  known  a  Newfoundland  dog,  who  watched 
and  guarded  a  Eimily  of  young  children  with  aU  the  intelligence  of  a  nurse, 
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fancy.  In  tMs  way  we  reconcile  the  promise  of  revelatior  that 
the  biased  will  see  God,  with  the  deelaration  of  St.  John,  No 
man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time.'*! 

I  will  add.  one  other  illi^tration  to  prevent  any  roisconception, 
as  if  I  were  dividing  the  hitman  soul  into  different  essences,  or 
ideal  persons.  In  this  piece  of  steel  I  acknowledge  the  properties 
of  hardness,  brittleneas,  high  polish,  and  the  capability  of  form- 
ing a  mirror.  I  find  aU  these  likewise  in  the  plate  glass  of  a 
friend's  carriage  ;  but  in  addition  to  all  these  I  find  the  quality 
of  transparency,  or  the  power  of  transmitting,  as  well  as  of  re- 
flectmg  the  rays  of  light.     The  appUcation  is  obvious. 

It  the  leader  therefore  will  take  the  trouble  of  bearing  in 
mmd  the"^  ind  the  following  explanations,  he  will  have  removed 
befoiehind  every  possible  difficulty  fi-om  The  Friend's  pohtical 
section  For  there  is  another  use  of  Jhe  word,  reason,  arising  out 
ol  the  former  indeed,  but  less  definite,  and  more  exposed  to  mis- 
conception. In  this  latter  use  it  means  the  understanding  con- 
sidered as  using  the  reason,  so  far  as  by  the  organ  of  reason  only 
we  possess  the  ideas  of  the  necessary  and  the  universal ;  and  this 
is  the  more  common  use  of  the  word,  when  it  is  appHed  with  any 
attempt  at  clear  and  distinct  conceptions.  In  this  narrower  and 
derivative  sense  the  beat  definition  of  reason,  which  I  can  give, 
will  be  found  in  the 'third  member  of  the  following  sentence,  in 
which  the  understanding  is  described  in  its  three-fold  operation, 
and  from  each  receives  an  appropriate  name.  The  sense; — vis 
ieniitiva  vel  ifttuitiva — ^perceives  :  vis  regvlatrix — ^the  under- 
standing, in  its  own  pecuHav  operation — conceives :  vis  ration- 
fl^is— rthe  reason  or  rationalized  understanding — comprehends. 
The  first  is  impressed  through  the  organs  of  sense ;  lie  second 
combines  these  multifarious  impressions  into  individual  notions, 
and  by  reducing  these  notions  to  rules,  according  to  the  analogy 
of  all  its  former  notices,  constitutes  experience  :  the  third  subor- 
dinates both  of  them,  the  notions,  namely,  and  the  rules  of  ex- 
perience, to  absolute  principles  or  necessary  laws  :  and  thus  con- 
cerning objects,  which  our  experience  has  proved  to  have  real 
existence,  it  demonstrates,  moreover,  in  what  way  they  are  possi- 
ble, and  in  doing  this  constitutes  science,  Reason  therefore,  in 
this  secondary  sense,  and  used,  not  as  a  spiritual  organ,  but  as  a 

"  1  Mp.  jv.  li.—m 
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faculty,  namely,  the  understanding  or  soul  enlightened  by  that 
organ, — reason,  I  say,  or  the  scientific  faculty,  is  the  intellection 
of  the  possibiUty  or  essential  properties  of  things  by  means  of  the 
laws  that  constitute  them.  Thus  the  rational  idea  of  a  circle  is 
tliat  of  a  figure  constituted  by  the  circumvolution  of  a  straight 
line  with  its  one  end  fixed. 

Every  man  must  feel,  that  though  he.  may  not  be  exerting 
diffeigntJacultieB,  he  is  exerting  his  iaoulties  in  a.  different  way, 
when  m  one  mstance  lie  beg^s'  with  some  one  self-evident 
truth, — that  the  ^adii  of  a  circle,  for  instance,  are  aU  equal, — 
and  m  consequence  of  this  being  true  sees  at  once,  without  any 
actual  expeiience,  that  some  other  thing  must  be  true  likewise, 
and  that,  this  being  true,  some  third  thing  must  be  equally  true, 
and  so  on  till  he  comes,  -we  will  say,  to  the  properties  of  the  lever, 
con^adered  as  the  spoke  of  a  circle  ;  which  is  capable  of  having 
all  ita  marvellous  powers  demonstrated  even  to  a  savage  who  tad 
never  seen  a  lever,  and  without  supposing  any  other  previous 
knowledge  in  his  mind,  but  this  one,  that  there  is  a  conceivable 
figure,  all  possible  lines  from  the  middle  to  the  circumference  of 
which  are  of  the  same  length  :  or  when,  in  another  instance,  he 
brings  together  the  facta  of  experience,  each  of  which  has  its  own 
separate  value,  neither  increased  nor  diminished  by  the  truth  of 
any  other  fact  which  may  have  preceded  it ;  and  malting  these 
several  facts  bear  upon  some  particular  project,  and  finding  some 
in  lavor  of  it,  and  some  against  it,  determines  for  or  against  the 
project,  according  as  one  or  the  other  class  of  fiicts  preponderate  : 
aa,  for  example,  whether  it  would  be  better  ta  plant  a  particular 
spot  of  ground  with  larch,  or  with  Scotch  fir,  or  with  oak  in 
preference  to  either.  Surely  every  man  will  acknowledge,  that 
his  mind  was  very  differentiy  employed  in  the  first  case  from 
■what  it  was  in  the  second  ;  and  all  men  have  agreed  to  call  the 
results  of  the  first  class  the  truths  of  science,  such  as  not  only  are 
true,  but  which  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  otherwise  :  while  the, 
results  of  the  second  class  are  called  facts,  or  thin^  of  experi- 
ence :  and  as  to  these  latter  we  must  often  content  ourselves  with 
the  greater  probability,  that  they  are  so  or  so,  rather  than  other- 
wise— nay,  even  when  we  have  no  doubt  that  they  are  so  in  the 
particular  case,  we  never  presume  to  a^ert  that  they  must  con* 
tiiiue  so  always,  and  under  all  circumstances.  On  the  contrary, 
our  conclusions  depend  altogether  on  contingent  circumstances. 
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Now  when  the  mind  is  employed,  as  in  the  case  first  ineationed, 
I  call  it  reasoning,  or  the  use  of  the  pure  reason ;  tut,  in  the 
second  case,  the  understanding  or  prudence. 

This  reason  applied  to  the  motives  of  our  conduct,  and  cont 
bined  with  the  sense  of  our  moral  responeihility,  is  the  conditional 
cause  of  conscience,  which  is  a  spiritual  sense  or  testifying  state 
of  the  coincidence  or  discordance  of  the  freewill  with  the  reason. 
But  as  the  reasoning  consists  iwholly  in.  a  man's  power  of  seeing, 
whether  any  two  conceptions  which  happen  to  be  in  his  mind, 
are,  or  are  not  in  contradiction  to  each  other,  it  follows  of  neces- 
sity, not  only  that  all  men  have  reason,  hut  that  every  man  has 
it  in  the  same  degree.  For  reasoning,  or  reason,  in  this  its  sec- 
ondary sense,  does  not  consist  in  the  conceptions  themselves  or  in 
their  clearness,  but  simply,  when  they  are  in  the  mind,  in  seeing 
whether  they  contradict  each  other  or  no. 

And  again,  as  in  the  determinations  of  conscience  the  only 
knowledge  required  is  that  of  my  own  intention — whether  in  do- 
ing such  a  thing,  instead  of  leaving  it  undone,  I  did  what  I  should 
think  right  if  any  other  person  had  done  it ;  it  follows  that  in  the 
mere  question  of  guilt  or  innocence,  all  men  have  not  only  reason 
equally,  but  likewise  all  the  materials  on  which  the  reason,  con- 
sidered as  conscience,  is  to  work.  But  when  we  pass  out  of  our- 
selves, and  speak,  not  exclusively  of  the  agent  as  meanhig  well 
or  iU,  hut  of  the  action  in  its  consequences,  then  of  course  experi- 
ence is  required,  judgment  in  making  use  of  it,  and  all  those  other 
qualities  of  the  mind  which  are  so  differently  dispensed  to  differ- 
ent persons,  both  hy  nature  and  education.  And  though  the  rea- 
son itself  is  the  same  in  all  men,  yet  the  means  of  exercising  it, 
and  the  materials, — that  is,  the  facts  and  conceptions — on  which 
it  is  exercised,  being  possessed  in  very  different  degrees  by  differ- 
ent persons,  the  practical  result  is,  of  course,  equally  different — 
and  the  whole  ground-work  of  Rousseau's  philosophy  ends  in  a 
mere  nothingism. — Even  in  that  branch  of  knowledge,  where  the 
conceptions,  on  the  congruity  of  which  with  each  other,  the  rea- 
son is  to  decide,  are  all  possessed  alike  hy  all  men,  namely  in 
geometry  ; — for  all  men  in  their  senses  possess  ail  the  component 
images,  namely  simple  curves  and  straight  lines ;  yet  the  power 
of  attention  required  for  the  perception  of  United  truths,  even  of 
such  truths,  is  so  very  different  in  A  and  in  B,  that  Sir  Isaac 
Newton   professed  IhiLt  it  was  in  this  power  only  that  he   was 
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superior  to  ordinary  men.  In  short,  tho  sophism  is  as  gross  as 
if  I  should  say, — the  souls  of  all  men  have  the  faculty  of  sight  in 
an  equal  degree — forgettiiig  to  add,  that  this  faculty  can  not  be 
exercised  ■without  eyes,  and  that  some  men  are  blind  and  others 
short-sighted, — and  should  then  take  advantage  of  this  my  omis- 
sion to  conclude  against  the  use  or  necessity  of  spectacles,  and 
microscope, — or  of  choosing  the  sharpest-sighted  men  for  our 
guides. 

Having  exposed  this  gross  sophism,  I  must  warn  against  an 
opposite  error — namely,  that  if  reason,  as  distinguished  from  pru- 
dence, consistB  merely  in  knowing  that  black  can  not  be  white — 
or  "when  a  man  has  a  clear  conception  of  an  inclosed  figure,  and 
another  equally  clear  conception  of  a  straight  line,  his  reason 
teaches  liim  that  these  two  conceptions  are  incompatible  in  the 
same  object,  that  is,  that  two  straight  lines  can  not  include  a 
space the  reason  must  therefore  be  a  very  insignificant  fac- 
ulty. For  a  moment's  steady  self-reflection  will  show  us,  that 
in  the  simple  determination  '  black  is  not  white' — or,  '  that  two 
straight  lines  can  not  include  a  space' — all  the  powers  are  im- 
plied, that  distinguish  man  from  animals  ; — first,  the  power  of 
reflection — 2d,  of  comparison — 3d,  and  therefore  of  suspension  of 
the  mind — 4th,  therefore  of  a  controlling  will,  and  the  power  of 
acting  from  notions,  instead  of  mere  images  exciting  appetites  ; 
from  motives,  and.  not  fi-om  mere  dark  instincts.  Was  it  an  in- 
significant thing  to  weigh  the  planets,  to  determine  all  their 
courses,  and  prophesy  every  possible  relation  of  the  heavens  a 
thousand  years  hence  ?  Yet  all  this  mighty  chain  of  science  is 
nothing  but  a  linking  together  of  truths  of  the  same  kind,  as,  the 
whole  is  greater  than  its  part ; — or,  if  A  and  B  =  G,  then  A  =  B  : 
or  3  -^  4  =  7,  therefore  7  -]-  5  =  12,  and  so  forth.  X  is  to  be 
found  either  ui  A  or  B,  or  0  or  D  :  it  is  not  foimd  in  A,  B,  or  0  ; 
therefore  it  is  to  be  found  in  D.  What  can  he  simpler  ?  Apply 
this  to  a  brute  animal.  A  dog  misses  his  master  where  four 
roads  meet ; — he  has  corae  up  one,  smells  to  two  of  the*others, 
and  then  with  his  head  aloft  darts  forward  to  the  fourth  road 
without  any  examination.  If  this  were  done  by  a  conclusion, 
the  dog  would  have  reason  ; — how  comes  it  then,  that  he  never 
shows  it  in  his  ordinary  habits  ?  "Why  does,  this  story  excite 
either  wonder  or  incredulity  ? — If  the  story  be  a  fact,  and  not  a 
fiction,  I  should  say — the  breeze  brought  his  master's  scent  down 
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the  fourth  road  to  the  dog's  nose,  and  that  therefore  he  did  not 
put  it  down  to  the  road,  as  in  the  two  former  instances.  So  aw- 
ial  and  almost  miraculous  does  the  simple  act  of  conclndiug,  that 
'  take  three  from  four,  there  remains  one,'  appear  to  ub,  when  at- 
tributed to  one  of  the  most  sagacious  of  all  brute  aium.alB. 
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THE     FRIEND. 

SECTION  THE  FmST- 
OH"  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  POLITICAL  KNOWLEDGE. 


Boo  potissimum  paele  felicem  ac  magnum  regem  se  fors  jvdicans,  mm  si 
ipiom  pluHmis  sed  si  qvam  opiimia  imjwrrf.  Froinde  paricm  esse  pnlat  jusiis 
pTcesidiia  regmim  swum  mtmiisse,  nisi  idem  vdris  erwUtioiie  Justa  ac  vitrs  in- 
legritate  priEceUfiaiibus  ditet  atqiie  himestet.  Nimiram  Wei%fl  hoc  demwn 
esse  vera  regni  decora,  Jiaaveras  opea. 

Erasmus  :  EriST.  ao  Episc.  Paihs. 
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ESSAY  I. 


IhimpolitiBi  sapiuscule  horninibits  magii  iasidianiiir  gtutm  const^l^^ni,po■ 
tiut  callidi  qimm  sapienUs  ;  theoreiici  e  iMrilrario  sf  rem  dwinaat  faeere  el 
lapientiiB  caimert  atlingere  credunt,  qaando  hlaiumam  natnnmi,  qita  nulUH 
est,  mvltis  modi)  tatidare,  et  earn,  qnte  re  vera  eat,  diatia  lacessire  norunt. 
Undefactmn  eil,  ill  nwigaem  poliiioant  conceperinl  gvte  poasit  ad  iiaian  re- 
KoeaH  ;  eed  qua  in  Utopia  vel  in  illo  poetmTim  aitreo  scmvIo,  vbi  seilicet 
minime  neceaae  eral,  tntiilui  potuissel,  Ai  tniht  plane  perstiadeo,  experien^ 
iimn  omnia  riveVotum  genera,  quie  eoncipi  possunt  iit  homines  eoncordiler 
Bivant,  el  simul  media,  gtabus  mullitftdo  dirigi,  leu  qtiihii  intra  ctrtos  lim- 
ilei  cpntineri  debeaf,  oeien^aae :  ila  ut  nrm  cTedam,  nos  potie  atiquid,  gnod 
ab  experientia  siv«  praxi  mm  eikorreat,  eogitatione  de  hae  re  aiiequi,  qt6od 
nontfum  ei^eriwut  eomperiamgne  eil. 

(htm  igitar  iBitm«m  adpoUtieam  applicuerim,  nihil  quod  itimnm  vel  in- 
a«dilv,meii;  led  iatUum  ea  qwe  cmn  prami  optiTii^  conveniiniit,  certa  et  in- 
dubHtita  raiione  demonetrare  atit  ex  ipsa  hwnana  natwa  amditione  doducere, 
intendi.  M  lit  ea  giue  ad  liane  seieiitiam  apectant,  eadem  animi  libertate, 
qtia  res  matliemaiicaa  solemat,  inquirerem,  aedulo  ctiram  hmnanaa  adiimea 
non  ridere,  noit  lugere,  neque  deteetart ;  eed  intelHgere,  Nee  ad  imperii  «s- 
euritatem  refert  quo  animo  homines  indueantur  ad  ret  recte  administrandaa, 
modo  res  recte  adntiniatrentair.  Animi  e»im  libertaa,  sev,  fortitude,  prinata 
virtua  eat ;  at  wiperii  iiiriuis  secavitaa.  Spinosa  Op.  Post.  p.  261. 

WMe  Uie  mere  practical  8tftt«s:imn  too  often  rather  plots  against  mao- 
Hnd,  than  consults  their  interest,  crafty,  not  wise ;  the  mere  theoriata,  on 
the  other  hand,  imagine  that  they  are  employed  in  a  glorious  work,  and 
belicTO  ihemselTPS  at  the  Tery  auminit  of  earthly  -wiaijoni,  when  they  srs 
able,  in  set  and  varied  laogiu^e,  to  extol  that  human  nature,  whiEh  ex- 
ists nowhere,  except  indeed  in  their  own  (stan^f,  and  to  aEouaa  and  yilify 
our  na,ture  as  it  really  is.  Hence  it  has  happened,  tha.t  these  men  have 
narer  coneeived  a  practicable  scheme  of  laTil  polity,  but,  at  beat,  Buch 
forma  of  governmeot  only,  as  might  have  been  instituted  in  TJtopin,  or 
during  the  golden  age  of  the  poets :  that  ia  to  eay.  forma  of  gorernment 
ejteellentlj  adapted  for  those  who  need  no  goTernment  at  all.    But  1  am 
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fuUy  persuaded,  tiiiit  experience  iiaa  already  bvoi^ht  to  light  all  conceiv- 
able Borte  of  political  inBtitutJoiis  imder  which  human  soeiety  can  be 
maintdued  iu  concord,  and  likewise  the  oliief  means  of  directing  the  mnl- 
titvide,  or  retaining  thera  irithio  giTen  tnondaiiea ;  so  that  I  can  liardly 
believe,  that  on  this  subject  the  deepest  research  wonld  arrive  at  any  re- 
enlt,  not  abhorrent  from  experience  and  practice,  wldch  has  not  been  al- 
ready tried  and  proved. 

WTien,  therefore,  I  applied  my  thoughts  to  the  study  of  political  philos- 
ophy, I  proposed  to  myself  nothing  original  or  ati'auge  as  the  fraits  of 
my  refiectioDs;  bat  simply  to  demonstrate  from  plain  and  undoubted 
principles,  or  to  deduce  from  the  very  condition  and  necessities  of  human 
nature,  those  plans  and  mftrims  ■which  square  the  best  with,  practice.  And 
that  in  all  thirds  which  relate  to  tins  provinee,  I  might  oonduot  my  inves- 
tigations with  the  same  freedom  of  intelleet  with  which  -we  proceed  in 
questions  of  pure  science,  I  sedulously  disciplmed  my  mind  neither  to  laugh 
at,  nor  bewail,  nor  detest,  the  actions  of  men  -,  but  to  miderstand  them, 
Tor  to  the  safety  of  the  state  it  is  not  of  neeessary  importance  what  mo- 
tives induce  men  to  administer  public  aflairs  r^htly,  provided  ouly  that 
public  (iH^rs  be  I'ightly  administered.*  For  moi-al  strength,  or  freedom 
from  the  selfish  passions,  is  the  virtue  of  iddividuala  ;  Lut  security  is  the 


ON  THE  PEINCIPLE8  OF  POLITICAL  FHILOSOFHY. 

All  ttie  different  philosophical  systems  of  political  justice,  all 
the  theories  on.  the  rightiul  origin  of  government,  are  reducible 
in  the  end  to  three  classes,  correspondent  to  the  three  different 
points  of  view,  in  which  the  human  being  itself  may  be  con- 
templated. The  first  denies  all  truth  and  distinct  meaning  to 
the  words,  right  and  duty  ;  and  affirming  that  the  human  mind 
consists  of  nothing  but  the  manifold  modifications  of  passive  sen^ 
sation,  considers  men  as  the  highest  sort  of  animals  indeed,  but 
at  the  same  time  the  m.ost  wretched  ;  inasinuch  as  their  defence- 
less nature  forces  them  into  society  :  while  such  is  the  multipli- 
city of  wants  engendered  by  the  social  state,  that  the  wiBhes  of 
one  are  sure  to  be  in  contradiction  to  those  of  some  other.  The 
■s  of  this  system  consequently  ascribe  the  origin  and  con- 
3  of  governnieiit  to  fear,  oi  the  power  of  the  stronger, 
aided  by  the  force  of  custom.  This  is  the  system  of  Hobbes. 
Its  statement  is  its  confutation.     It  is,  indeed,  in  the  literal  sense 
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of  the  word,  preposterous  :  for  fear  pre-supposes  conquest,  and 
conqueBt  a  previous  imion  and  ftgreemeiit  between  the  conquerors. 
A  vast  empire  may  perhaps  be  governed  by  fear ;  at  least  the 
supposition  is  not  absolutely  inconceivable,  under  circumstances 
■which  prevent  the  consciousness  of  a  common  strength.  A  mil- 
lion of  men  united  by  mutual  confidence  and  free  intercourse  of 
thoughts  form  one  power,  and  this  is  as  much  a  real  thing  as  a 
steam-engine  ;  but  a  million  of  iusulated  individuals  is  only  an 
abstraction  of  the  mind,  and  but  one  told  so  many  times  over 
■without  addition,  as  an  idiot  would  tell  the  clock  at  noon — one, 
one,  one.  But  when,  in  the  first  instances,  the  descendants  of 
one  family  joined  together  to  attack  those  of  another  family,  it 
is  impossible  that  their  chief  or  leader  should  have  appeared  to 
them  stronger  than  all  the  rest  togetlier ;  they  must  therefore 
have  chosen  him,  and  this  as  for  particular  purposes,  so  dowbt- 
less  under  particular  conditions,  expressed  or  understood.  Such 
we  know  to  be  the  case  with  the  Korth  American  tribes  at  pres- 
ent ;  such,  we  are  informed  by  history,  was  the  case  with  our 
own  remote  ancestors.  Therefore,  even  on  the  system  of  those 
who,  in  contempt  of  the  oldest  and  moat  authentic  records,  con- 
sider the  savage  as  the  first  and  natural  state  of  maw,  government 
must  have  originated  in  choice  and  an  agreement.  The  appa- 
rent exceptions  in  Africa  and  Asia  are,  if  possible,  still  more 
subversive  of  this  system  ;  for  they  will  be  found  to  have  origi- 
nated in  religious  imposture,  and  the  first  chiefs  to  have  secured 
a  willing  and  enthusiastic  obedience  to  themselves  as  delegates 
of  the  Deity- 

But  the  whole  theory  is  baseless.  We  are  told  by  history,  we 
learn  from  our  experience,  we  know  from  our  own  hearts,  that 
fear,  of  itself,  is  utterly  incapable  of  producing  any  regular,  con- 
tinuous, and  calculable  effect,  even  on  an  individual ;  and  that 
the  fear,  which  does  act  systematically  upon  the  mind,  always 
pre-supposea  a  sense  of  duty,  as  its  cause.  The  most  cowardly 
of  the  European  nations,  the  Neapolitans  and  Sicilians,  those 
among  whom  the  fear  of  death  exercises  the  most  tyrannous  in- 
fluence relatively  to  their  own  persons,  are  the  very  men  who 
least  fear  to  take  away  the  life  of  a  fellow-citizen  by  poison  or  as- 
sassination ;  while  in  Great  Britain,  a  tyrant,  who  has  abused 
the  power,  which  a  vast  property  has  given  him,  to  oppress  a 
whole  neighborhood,  can  walk  in  safety  unarmed  and  unattended, 
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amid  a  hundred  men,  each  of  whom  feels  his  heart  bum  with 
tage  and  indignation  at  the  sight  of  him.  It  was  this  man  who 
broke  my  father's  heart ;  or,  it  is  through  him  that  my  children 
are  clad  in  rags,  and  cry  for  the  food  which  I  am  no  longer  able 
to  provide  for  them.  And  yet  they  dare  not  touch  a  hair  of  his 
head  1  "Whence  does  this  arise  ?  Is  it  irom  a  cowardice  oi'  seu- 
sihOity  that  makes  the  injured  man  shudder  at  the  thought  of 
shedding  blood  ?  Or  from  a  cowardice  of  Belfishness  which 
makes  Hm  afraid  of  hazarding  his  own  life  ?  Neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  !  The  field  of  Waterloo,  as  the  most  recent  of  a 
hundred  equal  proofs,  has  borne  witness  that, — 
— — bricg  a  Briton  frae  his  hill. 

Say,  suob  ia  royal  Georgo's  will. 

An'  Uiere'e  Hie  foe, 
Ha  has  nae  tiouglit  but  iow  ta  Mil 

Two,  at,  a,  blow. 
Nae  cauld,  biut-liearted  doubtir^a  tease  him ; 
Dentil  comes,  wi'  fearlesia  eye  he  aeaa  him  ; 
Wi'  bloidy  hand,  a  welooms  glee  him; 

And  wbcE  be  fa's, 
His  latest  draught  o'  breathin'  leaves  him 

In  faiot  huzzas.* 

Whence  then  arises  the  difference  of  feeling  in  the  former  case 't 
To  what  does  the  oppressor  owe  his  safety  ?  To  the  spirit-quell- 
ing thought ; — the  laws  of  God  and  of  iny  country  have  made 
his  life  sacred  I  I  dare  not  touch  a  hair  of  bis  head  ! — 'Tis  con- 
science that  makes  cowards  of  us  all, — but  oh  !  i 
too  which  mates  heroes  of  ua  all. 

*  Bunia. — Md. 
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ifl  p&s  fort  n'eal  jamais  asses  fort  potir  Ure  taujoun  U  maitre,  ^il  ne 
transforme  sa  force  en  droit  ei  I'obeiisaime  en  denoir.  Eousbead. 

Yirilms  paramiur  provinaiis,  Jure  relinentw.  Igiiw  breve  id  ffaudiwn, 
guippe  Germatii  iiwii  magU.  qtuim  doiaitL  Fumns,  iv.  12." 

The  strongest  is  never  strong  eDough  to  be  always  the  raaBter,  unlesa  he 
traasfonas  his  powef  into  right,  and  oTjedienoa  into  duty. 

ProraieeB  are  taken  by  foree,  but  they  ate  kept  by  right.  This  exulta- 
tion therefore  was  of  brief  continuan''p,  ioasmiich  ae  the  Germans  had  been 
[le,  but  not  subdued 


A  TRULi  great  man  f  the  beat  and  greatest  public  character 
that  I  had  eipr  the  oppoitunity  of  maiing  myself  acquainted 
■with, — on  asaummg  the  command  of  a  man  of  ■war,  found  a  mn- 
tiaoua  crew,  moie  than  one  halt  of  them  imeducated  Irishmen, 
and  of  the  remamder  no  small  porticn  had  become  sailors  by 
compromise  of  punishment      Wl    1 1  Jd  effect  by  severity 

and  frequency  of  acti  of  t!i  phn  1  1  b  n  already  effected. 
And  what  was  this  effect  ?  &  m  th  ng  hk  that  of  a  polar  win- 
ter on  a  flask  of  brandy.  Th  Am  is  pii  t  concentered  itself 
with  tenfold  strength  at  the  h  art  p  n  ^vi  lence  ■was  changed 
into  secret  plote  and  conspirae  a  d  th  isequent  orderliness 
of  the  crew,  as  far  as  they  were  orderly,  was  but  the  brooding  of 
a  tempest.  The  new  commander  instantly  commenced  a  Byatem 
of  discipline  as  near  as  possible  to  that  of  ordinary  law  ; — as 
much  aa  poeaibte,  he  avoided,  in  his  o^wn  person,  the  appearance 
of  any  ■will  or  arbitrary  power  to  vary,  or  to  remit,  punishment. 
The  rules  to  be  observed  were  affixed  to  a  conspicuous  part  of  the 
ship,  with  the  particular  penalties  for  the  breach  of  each  particu- 
lar rule ;  and  care  was  taken  that  every  individual  of  the  ship 
should  know  and  understand  this  code.  "With  a  single  exception 
in  the  case  of  mutinous  behavior,  a  space  of  twenty-four  hours 
"  S%htly  iaterec).~K,  f  Sir  Aleximdev  Bnll— Si. 
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i  between  the  first  charge  and  the  second  hearing 
of  the  cause,  at  which  time  the  accused  person  was  permitted 
and  required  to  bring  forward  whatever  he  thought  conducive  to 
his  defence  or  palEation.  If,  as  was  commonly  the  case — for  the 
officers  well  knew  that  the  commander  would  seriously  resent  in 
them  all  caprice  of  will,  and  by  no  means  penuit  to  others  what 
he  denied  to  himself, — no  answer  could  he  returned  to  the  three 
questions — Did  you  not  commit  the  act  ?  Did  you  not  know  that 
it  was  in  contempt  of  such  a  rule,  and  in  defiance  of  such  a  pun- 
ishment ?  And  was  it  not  wholly  in  your  own  power  to  have 
obeyed  the  one  and  avoided  the  other  ? — the  sentence  was  then 
passed  with  the  greatest  solemnity,  and  another,  hut  shorter, 
space  of  time  was  again  interposed  between  it  and  its  actual  ex- 
ecution. During  this  space  the  feelings  of  the  commander,  as  a 
man,  were  so  weO  blended  with  his  inflexibDity,  as  the  organ  of 
the  law  ;  and  how  mxich  he  suffered  previously  to  and  during 
the  execution  of  tiie  sentence  was  so  well  known  to  the  crew, 
that  it  became  a  common  saying  with  them  when  a  sailor  was 
about  to  he  punished,  the  captain  takes  it  more  to  heart  than  the 
fellow  himself.  But  whenever  the  commander  perceived  any 
trait  of  pride  in  the  offender,  or  the  germs  of  any  noble  feeling, 
he  lost  no  opportunity  of  saying,  "  It  is  not  the  pain  that  you  are 
about  to  suffer  which  grieves  me  !  Ton  are  none  of  you,  I  trast, 
such  cowai-ds  as  to  turn  faint-hearted  at  the  thought  of  that !  but 
that,  being  a  man,  and  one  who  is  to  fight  for  his  king  and  coun- 
try, you  should  have  made  it  necessary  to  treat  you  as  a  vicious 
beast, — it  is  this  that  grieves  me." 

I  have  been  assured,  both  by  a  gentleman  who  was  a  lieuten- 
ant on  board  that  ship  at  the  time  when  the  heroism  of  its  cap- 
tain, aided  by  his  characteristic  calmness  and  foresight,  greatly 
influenced  the  decision  of  the  most  glorious  battle  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  our  naval  history  ;  and  very  recently  by  a  gray-headed 
sailor,  who  did  not  even  know  my  name,  or  could  have  suspected 
that  I  was  previously  acquainted  with  the  circumstances — I  have 
been  assured,  I  say,  that  the  success  of  this  plan  was  such  as  as- 
tonished the  oldest  ofiicers,  and  convinced  the  most  incredulous. 
EuflSans,  who,  like  the  old  Buccaneers,  had  been  used  to  inflict 
torture  on  themselves  for  sport,  or  in  order  to  harden  themselves 
beforehand,  were  tamed  and  overpowered,  how  or  why  they 
s  knew  not.     From  the  fiercest  spirits  were  heard  the 
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moet  earnest  entreaties  for  the  foi-giveness  of  their  commajider  : 
not  before  the  pimiahment,  for  it  was  too  well  known  that  then 
they  would  have  been  to  no  purpose,  but  days  after  it,  when  the 
bodily  pain  was  remembered  but  as  a  dream.  An  invisible  power 
it  was,  that  quelled  them,  a  power,  which  was  therefore  irresisti- 
ble, because  it  took  away  the  very  will  of  resisting.  It  was  the 
awfiil  power-  oi'law,  acting  on  natures  pre-ooniiguied  to  its  influ- 
ences A  faculty  was  appealed  to  in  the  offender's  own  being  ;  a 
iaculty  and  a  presence,  of  which  he  had  not  been-  previously 
made  aware, — but  it  answered  to  the  appeal ;  its  r-eal  existence 
theiefore  could  not  be  doubted,  oi  its  reply  rendered  inaudible  ; 
and  the  very  struggle  of  the  wilder  passions  to  keep  uppermost 
count«iacted  their  own  purpose,  by  wasting  in  internal  contest 
that  energy  which  before  had  acted  in  its  enttreness  on  eKternal 
lesistancB  or  provocation.  Strength  may  be  met  with  strength  ; 
the  power  of  inflicting  pain  may  be  baffled  by  the  pride  ofendui-- 
ance ;  the  eye  of  rage  may  be  answered  by  the  stare  of  defiance, 
or  the  downcast  look  of  dark  and  revengeful  resolve ;  ajid  -with. 
all  this  there  is  an  outward  and  determined  object  to  which  the 
mind  can  attach  its  passions  and  purposes,  and  bury  its  own  dis- 
quietudes in  the  full  occupation  of  the  senses.  But  who  dares 
■  struggle  with  an  invisible  combatant, — witii  an  enemy  which 
exists  and  makes  us  know  its  existence — but  where  it  is,  we  ask 
in  vain  ? — Ko  space  contains  it — time  promises  no  control  over 
it — it  has  no  ear  for  my  threats — it  has  no  substance,  that  my 
hands  can  grasp,  or  my  weapons  find  vulnerable — it  comnyands 
and  can  not  be  commanded — it  acts  and  is  insusceptible  of  my 
reaction — the  more  I  strive  to  subdue  it,  the  more  am  I  compel- 
led to  think  of  it — and  the  more  I  think  of  it,  the  mote  do  I  find 
it  to  possess  a  reality  out  of  layself,  and  not  to  be  a  phantom,  of 
my  own  imagination ;  that  all,  but  the  most  abandoned  men, 
acknowledge  its  authority,  and  that  the  whole  strength  and  ma- 
jesty of  my  country  are  pledged  to  support  it ;  and  yet  that  for 
me  its  power  is  the  same  with  that  of  my  own  permanent  self, 
and  that  all  the  choice,  which  is  permitted  to  me,  consists  in 
having  it  for  my  guardian  angel  or  my  avenging  fiend  I  This  is 
the  spirit  of  law  !  the  lute  of  Amphion,  the  harp  of  Orphews ! 
This  is  the  true  necessity,  which  compels  man  into  the  social 
state,  now  and  always,  by  a  still-beginning,  never-ceasing,  force 
of  movai  cohesion. 
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Thus  is  man  to  be  governed,  and  thus  only  can  he  ho  gov- 
erned. For  from  his  creation  the  ohjectB  of  his  senses  were  to 
become  his  Buhjecte,  and  the  task  allotted' to  him  was  to  subdue 
the  visible  world  within  the  sphere  of  action  circumscribed  by 
those  senses,  as  far  as  they  cottld  act  in.  concert.  What  the  eye 
beholds,  the  hand  strives  to  reach ;  what  it  reaches,  it  conquers, 
and  makes  the  instrument  of  further  conquest.  We  can  be  sub- 
dued by  that  alone  which  b  analogous  in  kind  to  that  bj  which 
we  subdue  i  therefore  by  the  invisible  powers  of  our  nituie* 
whose  immediate  presence  is  disclosed  to  our  innei  sense  and 
only  as  the  symbols  and  language  of  which  all  shapes  and  modi 
fications  of  matter  become  formidable  to  us. 

A  machine  continues  to  move  by  the  force  which  first  set  it  m 
motion.  If  only  the  smallest  number  in  any  state,  properly  so 
called,  hold  together  through  the  influence  of  any  fear  that  does 
not  itself  pre-suppose  the  sense  of  duty,  it  is  evident  that  the 
state  itself  could  not  have  commenced  through  animal  fear.  We 
hear,  indeed,  of  conquests  ;  but  how  does  history  represent  these  ? 
Almost  without  exception  aa  the  substitution  of  one  set  of  gover- 
nors for  another  :  and  so  far  is  the  conqueror  from  relying  on  fear 
alone  to  secure  the  obedience  of  the  conquered,  that  his  first  step 
is  to  demand  an  oath  of  fealty  from  them,  by  which  he  would 
impose  upon  them  the  belief,  that  they  become  subjects  ;  for  who 
would  think  of  administering  an  oath  to  a  gang  of  slaves  ?  But 
what  can  make  the  difference  between  slave  and  subject,  if  not 
the  existence  of  an  implied  contract  in  the  one  case,  and  not  in 
the  other  ?  And  to  what  purpose  would  a  contract  serve,  if, 
however  it  might  be  entered  into  through  fear,  it  were  deemed 
binding  only  in  consequence  of  fear  ?  To  repeat  my  former  UIus- 
tration — where  fear  alone  is  relied  on,  as  in  a  slave  ship,  the 
chains  that  bind  the  poor  victims  must  be  material  ohains  :  for 
these  only  can  act  upon  feelings  which  have  their  source  wholly 
in  the  material  organization.  Hobbes  has  said,  that  laws  with- 
out the  sword  are  but  bits  of  parchment.  How  far  this  is  true, 
every  hon^t  man's  heart  will  best  tell  him,  if  he  will  content 
himself  with  asking  his  own  heart,  and  not  falsify  the  answer  by 
his  notions  ooacerning  the  hearts  of  other  men.  But  were  it 
true,  still  the  fair  answer  would  be— Well !  but  without  the  lawa 
the  sword  is  hut  a  piece  of  iron.  The  wretched  tyrant,  who  dis- 
graces the  present  age  and  human  nature  itself  had  exhausted 
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the  whole  magazine  of  animal  terror,  in.  order  to  consoliciate  his 
truly  Sfitanic  governnieat.  But  look  at  the  new  French  cftte- 
chism,  aad  iii  it  read  the  miagivbigs  of  his  mind,  as  to  the  suf- 
ficiency of  terror  alone !  The  system,  which  I  have  been  confut- 
.  ingi  is  indeed  so  inconsistent  with  the  facts  revealed  to  us  by  our 
own>mind,  and  so  utterly  unsupported  by  any  facta  of  history, 
that  I  should  be  censtirable  in  wasting  my  own  time  and  my 
reader's  patience  by  the  exposure  of  its  falsehood,  but  that  the 
arguments  adduced  have  a  value  of  themselves  independently  of 
their  present  application.  Else  it  woidd  have  been  an  ample 
and  satisfactory  reply  to  an  assertor  of  this  bestial  theory — Gov- 
ernment ia  a  thing  which  relates  to  men,  and  what  you  say 
appUes  only  to  beasts. 

Before  I  proceed  to  the  second  of  these  systems,  let  me  remove 
a  possible  misunderstanding  that  may  have  arisen  from  the  use 
of  the  word  contract :  as  if  I  had  asserted,  that  the  whole  duty 
of  obedience  to  governors  is  derived  fi'om,  and  dependent  on,  the 
fact  of  an  original  contract.  I  ireely  admit,  that  to  make  this 
the  cause  and  origin  of  political  obligation,  is  not  only  a  danger-, 
ous  hut  an  absurd  theory  ;  for  what  could  give  moral  force  to  the 
contract  ?  The  same  sense  of  duty  which  hinds  us  to  keep  it, 
must  have  pre-existed  as  impelling  us  to  make  it.  For  what 
man  in  his  senses  would  regard  the  faithftd  observation  of  a 
contract  entered  into  to  plimder  a  neighbor's  house,  but  as  a  tre- 
ble crime?  First  the  act,  which  is  a  crime  of  itself;  secondly, 
the  entering  into  a  contract  which  it  is  a  crime  to  olraerve,  and 
yet  a  weakening  of  one  of  the  main  pillars  of  human  confidence 
not  to  observe,  and  thus  voluntarily  placing  ourselves  under  the 
necessity  of  choosing  between  two  evils ; — and  thirdly,  the  crime 
of  choosing  the  greater  of  the  two  evils,  by  the  unlawfid.  observ- 
ance of  an  unlawful  promise.  But  in  my  sense,  the  word  con- 
tract is  merely  synonymous  with  the  sense  of  duty  acting  in  a 
specific  direction,  that  is,  determining  om-  moral  relations,  as 
members  of  a  body  pohtic.  If  I  have  referred  to  a  supposed  ori- 
gin of  government,  it  has  been  in  courtesy  to  a  common  notion  : 
for  I  myself  regard  tlie  supposition  aa  no  more  than  a  means  of 
simplifying  to  our  apprehension  the  ever-continuing  causes  of  so- 
cial union,  even  as  the  conversation  of  the  world  may  be  repre- 
sented as  an  act  of  continued  creation.  For,  what  if  an  original 
contract  had  really  been  entered  into,  and  Ibrmally  recorded  ? 
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Still  it  could  do  no  more  ■Ihan.  bind  the  contracting  parties  to  act 
for  the  general  good  in  the  best  maimer,  that  the  esiating  rela- 
tions among  themselves  (state  of  property,  religion,  and  so  forth.), 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  external  circumstances  on  the  other 
(ambitious  or  barbarous  neighbors,  and  the  like),  required  or  per- 
mitted. In  after-times  it  could  be  appealed  to  only  for  the 
general  principle,  and  no  more,  than  the  ideal  contract,  could  it 
affect  a  question  of  ways  and  means.  As  each  particular  age 
brings  with  it  its  own  exigencies,  so  must  it  rely  on  its  own 
prudence  for  the  specific  measures  by  which  they  are  to  be  en- 
countered. 

Nevertheless,  it  assuredly  can  not  be  denied,  that  an  original, 
— more  accurately,  an  ever-originating, — contract  is  a  very  natu- 
ral and  significant  mode  of  expressing  the  reciprocal  duties  of 
subject  and  sovereign.  We  need  only  consider  the  utility  of  a 
real  and  formal  state  contract, — the  Bill  of  Rights  for  instance, 
— as  a  sort  of  est  demonsbratum  in  politics  ;  and  the  contempt 
lavished  on  this  notion,  though  sufficiently  compatible  with  the 
tenets  of  a  Hume,  will  seem  strange  to  us  in  the  writings  of  a 
Protestant  clergyman,*  who.  surely  owed  some  respect  to  a  mode 
of  thinking  which  God  himself  had  authorized  by  his  own  exam- 
ple, in  the  establiahment  of  the  Jewish  constitution.  In  this  in- 
stance there  was  no  necessity  for  deducing  the  will  of  liod  from 
the  tendency  of  the  laws  to  the  general  happiness  :  his  wiO  was 
expressly  declared.  Nevertheless,  it  seemed  good  to  the  divine 
wisdom,  that  there  should  be  a  covenant,  an  original  contract, 
betvfcen  himself  as  sovereign,  and  the  Hebrew  nation  as  subjects. 
This  I  admit  was  a  written  and  formal  contract ;  but  the  rela^ 
tions  of  mankind,  as  members  of  a  body  spiritual,  or  religious 
commonwealth,  to  the  Saviour,  as  its  head  or  regent ; — is  not 
tliis,  too,  styled  a  covenant,  though  it  would  be  absui'd  to  ask  for 
the  material  instrument  that  contained  it,  or  the  time  when  it 
was  signed  or  voted  hy  the  members  of  tJie  church  collectively, t 

"  See  Paley'B  Moral  and  PoIiti<al  Philosophy.    E  vi.  c  Z.—Ei. 

^  It  JH  perhape  to  ba  regf  etted,  thai  the  words,  Old  add  Hew  Testament, 
— they  having  lost  the  Bense  Intended  by  the  tranelafcors  of  the  Bible, — 
have  not  been  changed  into  the  Old  aod  New  Covenant.  We  can  not  too 
oarefnlly  keep  iu  eigbt  a  notion,  ■which  appeared  to  the  Primitive  Chureh 
the  fittest  and  most  Beriptiu^nl  modeof  repiesentii^the  smn  of  the  contents 
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With  this  explanation,  the  assertion  of  an  original  or  a  per- 
petual contract  is  resgned  from  all  rational  objection ;  and  how- 
ever speciously  it  may  be  urged,  that  history  can  scarcely  pro- 
duce a  single  example  of  a  state  dating  its  primary  establishment 
from  a  iree  and  mutual  covenant,  the  answer  is  ready :  if  there 
he  any  difference  between  a  government  and  a  band  of  robbers, 
aM  act  of  consent  must  be  supposed  on  the  part  of  the  people 
governed. 


Hmnan  ineiatntione  can  not  be  wholly  eouBtpaoted  on  principles  of  Bci- 
CDce,  ■wMdi  is  proper  to  immutable  objects,  lii  tie  goverotnent  of  tbe  vie- 
ibla  -world  the  Supreme  Wisdom  itself  submita  to  be  the  autlior  of  the  bet- 
ter; not  of  the  beat,  but  of  fie  beat  po^Ue  in  the  enbeisfjng  relationa. 
Mush  more  muat  all  human  legialatora  give  way  to  many  eyila  rathsr  tlian 
«icom"Bge"the  diBoontent  that  would  lead  to  worse  remedies.  If  it  is  not  in 
(iie  power  of  mai  to  construct  even  tbe  aroh  of  a  bridge  tliat  shaU  e]Ku)tIy 
oorrespond  in  its  strength  to  the  calcnktiona  of  geometry,  how  much  leas 
eau  human  Ecienee  conati'uct  a  constitution  except  by  rendericig  itself  flexi- 
ble to  experience  and  expediency ;  where  so  many  tiiogs  muat  fell  out  ao- 
cidentaily,  aid  come  not  into  any  eompbanoe  with  the  preconceiyed  ends  r 
but  men.  are  forced  to  comply  aubseqoently,  and  to  ati-ilte  in  with  thinga  na 
they  fall  ont,  by  after  applicatione  of  them  to  their  purposea,  or  by  framing 
their  purposes  to  them.  South. 

The  second  system  corresponds  to  tjie  second  point  of  view 
luider  which  the  human  being  may  he  oonsidered,  namely,  as  an 
animal  gifted  with  understanding,  or  the  faculty  of  suiting  meas- 
ures to  circumstances.  Accordir^  to  this  theory,  every  institu- 
tion of  national  origin  needs  no  other  justification  than  a  proof, 
'that  under  the  particiilar  circnmstances  it  is  expedient.  Having 
in  nay  former  essays  expressed  myself, — so  at  least  I  am  conscious 
I  shall  have  appeared  to  do  to  many  persons  ; — with  comparative 
slight  of  the  understanding  considered  as  the  sole  guide  of  hnjman 
conduct,  and  even  with  something  like  contempt  and  reprobation 
of  the  maxims  of  expedience,  when  represented  as  the  only  steady 
light  of  the  coascienoe,  and  the  alKoInte  foundation  of  all  moral- 
ity ;  I  shall  perhaps  seem  guilty  of  an  inconsistency,  in  declaring 
myself  an  adherent  of  this  second  system,  a  zealous  advocate  for 
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deriving  the  Tarious  forniB  and  modes  of  government  from  Imman 
prudence,  and  of  deeming  that  to  be  just  ■which  experience  has 
proved  to  he  expedient.  From  this  charge  of  inconsistency*  I 
shall  hest  exculpate  myself  by  the  full  statement  of  the  third  sys- 
tem, and  by  the  exposition  of  its  grounds  and  consequences. 

*  Diaidnct  notions  do  cot  euppose  different  things.  When  I  make  a  three- 
fold difltinotion  in  hnmaa  nature,  I  am  fully  aware,  that  it  is  a  distinction, 
not  a  division,  and  that  iu  eyecy  act  of  mind  the  man  unites  the  properties 
of  sense,  nnderstanding,  and  reason.  Kovei'thcless  it  is  of  great  pl■^^cfi^^al 
importance,  that  these  distiactions  should  he  made  and  understood,  the  ig- 
noranee  or  perversion  of  them  being  alifca  injurious ;  as  the  first  French 
constitution  has  most  lamentably  proTcd.  It  was.  the  fashion  in  the  profli- 
gate timea  ot  Charles  IL  to  laugh  at  the  Presbytei-iana,  for  distangtushing 
bettveeo  the  peraon  and  the  Mog ;  while  in  foot  they  were  ridiouhng  the 
most  venerable  maxims  of  English  law  •; — the  king  never  dies — the  Sing  can 
do  no  wi'ong, — and  subverting  the  prinoiplefi  of  genuine  loyalty,  in  order  to 
prepare  the  minds  of  the  people  for  despotism. 

Under  the  term  "  sense,"  I  comprise  whatever  is  passive  in  om  bemg, 
witliout  any  reference  to  the  quesiien  of  materialism  oi  immateriahara , 
all  that  man  is  in  common  with  aninM^,:  in  Mnd  at  least — his  sensations, 
and  impressions,  whether  of  his  outward  senses,  or  the  innei  sense  of  im 
BginatioQ.  This,  in  the  language  of  the  schools,  was  called  the  via  rfc^ttva, 
or  recipient  property  of  the  soul,  froDi'the  original  constitution  of  which 
we  perceive  Mid  imagine  all  things  tinder  the  forms  of  space  and  time.  By 
the  "  underslandiug,"  I  mean  (he  f aoidty  of  thinKng  aod  forming  jndgmenta 
on  the  notices  fiu'nished  by  the  sense,  according  to  certain  rules  existing  in 
itself,  which  rules  oonslitute  its  distinct  nature.  By  the  pure  "  reason,"  I 
mean  the  power  by  which  we  become  possessed  of  principles, — the  eternal 
verities  of  Plato  aud  Descartes,  and  of  ideas,  not  images— as  the  ideas  of  a 
point,  a  line,  a  eh"ole,  in  mathemftti«8  ;*  aud  of  justice,  holine^,  free-will, 
and  the  Uke,  in  morals.  Hence  in  works  of  pure  science  the  definitions  of 
neoessity  pceosde  the  reasoning,  in  other  works  they  more  aptly  form  the 
conclusion. 

To  many  of  my  readers  it  will,  I  trust,  be  some  reoommondation  of  these 
distinctious,  that  they  are  more  than  once  expressed,  and  everywhei'c  sup- 
posed, in  the  wi'itings  of  St,  Paul.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  undertaking  to 
prove,  that  esgry  heresy  which  has  disquieted  the  Qhi-istiau  Church,  team 
Tcitheism  to  SoiHniamsm,  has  originated  in  and  supported  itself  by  argu- 
mmff^rwidOTed  plausible  only  by  the  confusion  of  these  faculties,  and  thus 
demanding  for  the  objects  of  taie,  a  sort  of  evidence  appropriated  to  those 
of  another  taculty.-,~'ihese  disquisitions  have  the  misfortune  of  being  in  ill-, 
report,  as  dry  and  unsatisfactory ;  but  I  hope,  in  the  course  of  the  work,  to 
gain  them  a  better  character— and  if  eluoidatioos  of  their  practical  impor- 

t,  Une,  surface,  oivde,  and 
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The  third  and  last  Byatem,  thea,  denies  all  rightful  origin  to 
government,  except  as  far  as  it  ia  derivable  Irom  principles  con- 
tained in  the  reason  of  man,  and  jndges  all  the  relations  of  man 
in  society  by  the  laws  of  moral  necessity,  according  to  ideas.  I 
here  use  the  word  in  its  highest  and  primitive  sense,  and  as  nearly 
synonymons  with  the  modem  ivorf  ideal, — according  to  arche- 
typal ideas  co-esseoitial  ■with  the  reason,  the.  consciousness  of  these 
ideas  being  indeed  the  sign  and  necessary  product  of  the  full 
development  of  the  reason.  The  following  then  is  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  this  theory  r  If  othing  is  to  be  deemed  rightfal 
in  civil  society,  or  to  be  tolerated  as  such,  but  what  is  capable  of 
being  demonstrated  out  of  the  original  laws  of  the  pure  reason. 
Of  course,  as  there  is  but  one  system  of  geometry,  so  according  to 
this  theory  there  can  be  hut  one  constitution  and  one  system  of 
legislation,  and  this  consists  in  the  freedom,  which  is  the  common 
right  of  all  men,  imder  the  control  of  that  moral  necessity,  which 
is  the  common  duty  of  all  men.  Whatever  is  not  everywhere 
necessary,  is  nowhere  right.  On  this  assumption  the  whole 
theory  ia  built.  To  state  it  nakedly  is  to  coniute  it  satisfactorily. 
So  at  least  it  should  seem.  But  in  how  winning  and  specious  a 
manner  this  system  may  he  represented  even  to  minds  cf  the 
loftiest  order,  if  undisciplined  and  unlrambled  by  practical  experi- 
ence, has  been  proved  by  the  general  impassioned  admiration  and 
momentous  effects  of  Rousseau's  Du  Contrai  Social,  and  the 
writings  of  the  French  economists,  or,  as  they  more  appropriately 
entitled  themselves,  phyaiocratio  philosophers  ;  and  in  how  tempt- 
ing and  dangerous  a  manner  it  may  be  represented  to  the  popu- 
lace, has  been  made  too  evident  in  our  own  country  by  the  tem- 
porary effects  of  Paine's  Eights  of  Man.  Helatively,  however,  to 
this  latter  work  it  should  be  observed,  that  it  is  not  a  legitimate 
offspring  of  any  one  theory,  but  a  confusion  of  the  immortality  of 
the  first  system  with  the  misapplied  universal  principles  of  the 

tence  from  the  most  iiiomentons  eyents  of  hiBtoi'y,  ean  render  them  uitei-aat- 
lag.  to  give  them  tliat  interest  at  lesat.  BerftleB,  there  ia  surely  some  good 
ia  the  knowledge  of  tfuth,  as  truth — we  were  not  made  to  live  by  bread 
alone — and  in  the  strengtheuing  of  the  mtellect.  It  is  an  escellent  ronuU'k 
of  Soaljger'a— ^Sifrimi  in^agatio  auhtilitatttm,  etsi  non  set  utilis  ad  machinas 
fa/fi/nariae  cortfUiendas,  exuii  aninasm  tam^n  imciiitB  r^igi^i^,  acititguo  ad 
alia. — Sxerc  301,  §§  3.  The  investigation  of  these  sabtleties,  tboogh  of  no 
use  to  tlie  eocstruotion  of  roaohines  for  grinding  eoro,  yet  denra  the  mind 
from  tli«  i-tiat  of  ignorance,  aud  Eliarpens  it  or  otiiiv  things. 
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last :  and  in  this  imion,  or  rather  lawless  alteniatior 
essence  of  Jacobinism,  as  far  as  Jacobinism  is  any  thing  but  a 
term  oi'  abuse,  or  has  any  meaning  of  its  own  distinct  from 
democracy  and  aedition. 

A  constitution  equally  suited  to  China  and  America,  or  to 
Russia  and  Great  Britain,  must  surely  be  equally  unfit  for  both, 
and  deserve  as  little  respect  in  political,  as  a  quack's  panacea  in 
medical,  practice.  Yet  there  are  three  weighty  motives  for  a  dis- 
tinct exposition  of  this  theory,*  and  of  the  ground  on  which  its 
pretensions  are  bottomed  ;  and  I  dare  alErm,  that  for  the  same 
reasons  there  are  few  subjects  which  in  the  present  state  of  the 
world  have  a  fairer  claim  to  the  attention  of  every  aerious  English- 
man, who  is  likely,  directly  or  indirectly,  as  partisan  or  as  oppo- 
nent, to  interest  himself  in  schemes  of  reform. 

The  first  motive  is  derived  from  the  propensity  of  mankind  to 
mistake  the  abhorrence  occasioned  by  the  unhappy  efiecta  or  ac- 
compauiments  of  a  particular  system  for  an  insight  into  the  false- 
hood of  its  principles.  And  it  is  the  latter  only,  a  clear  insight, 
not  any  vehement  emotion,  that  can  secure  its  permanent  rejec- 
tion. For  by  a  wise  ordinance  of  nature  o«r  feelings  have  no 
abiding-place  in  our  memory ;  nay,  the  more  vivid  they  are  in 
the  jnoment  of  their  existence,  the  more  dim  and  difficult  to  be 
remembered  do  they  make  the  thoughts  wliich  accompanied 
them.  Those  of  my  readers,  who  at  any  time  of  their  life  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  reading  novels,  may  easily  convince  them- 
selves of  this  truth,  by  comparing  their  recollections  of  those 
stories  which  most  excited  their  curiosity,  and  even  painfully 
affected  their  feelings,  with  their  recollections  of  the  cahn  and 
meditative  pathos  of  Shakspeare  and  Milton.  Hence  it  is  that 
hmnan  experience,  like  the  stem  lights  of  a  ship  at  sea,  illumines 
only  the  path  which  we  have  passed  over.  The  horrors  of  the 
Peasants'  War  in  Germany,  and  the  direful  effects  of  the  Ana- 
baptist tenets,  which  were  orJy  nominally  different  from  those  of 

*  Ab  metaphysita  ara  the  science  wliieli  deterraines  what  can,  and  wliat 
esn  not,  be  known  of  beit^  and  the  laws  of  being,  d  priori,— -ihat  is,  from 
those  necassities  of  the  nnind  or  forms  of  thinMog,  wMoli,  though  first  re- 
vealed to  us  by  experience,  must  yet  have  pre-esisted  in  order  to  nmka  ex- 
perience itself  poaahla,  STen  as  the  aya  must  asiat  previously  to  any  par- 
tioular  not  of  seeii:^,  ttiongh  by  sight  only  can  we  know  that  we  have  eyes — 
BO  might  the  pMlosophy  of  Boasseau  and  Lis  followers  not  inaptly  bo  en- 
titled, metapoUties,  and  the  dodJirs  of  this  school  met3politi<;mna 
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Jacobinism  by  the  substitution  of  religious  for  philosophical  jar- 
gon, struck  all  Europe  for  a  time  with  affriglit.  Yet  little  more 
than  a  century  was  sufficient  to  obliterate  all  effective  memory 
of  those  events :  the  same  principles  budded  forth  anew,  and  pro- 
duced the  same  fruits  from  the  imprisomnent  of  Charles  I.  to  the 
restoration  of  his  Eon.  In  the  succeeding  generations,  to  the 
follies  and  vices  of  the  European  courts,  and  ixi  the  oppressive 
privileges  of  the  nobiUty,  were  again  transferred  those  feelings  of 
di^ust  and  hatred,  which  for  a  brief  while  the  multitude  had 
attached  to  the  crimes  and  exteavagances  of  political  aad  reli- 
gious fanaticism  ;  and  the  same  principles,  aided  by  circumstances 
and  dressed  out  in  the  ostentatious  garb  of  a  fashionable  philoso- 
phy, once  more  rose  triumphant,  and  effected  the  French  revolu- 
tion. That  man  has  reflected  little  on  human  nature  who  does 
not  perceive  that  the  detestable  maxims  and  correspondent  crimes 
of  the  existing  French  despotism,  have  already  dimmed  the 
recolleotions  of  the  democratic  phrenzy  in  the  minds  of  men  ;  by 
little  and  little,  have  drawn  off  to  other  objects  the  electric  force 
of  the  feelings,  which  had  massed  and  npholden  those  recollec- 
tions ;  and  that  a  favorable  concurrence  of  occasions  is  alone 
wanting  to  awaken  the  thunder  and  precipitate  the  lightning 
from  the  opposite  quarter  of  the  political  heaven.  The  true 
origin  of  human  events  is  so  little  susceptible  of  that  kind  of  evi- 
dence which  can  compel  our  belief  even  against  our  will ;  and  so 
many  are  the  disturbing  forces  which  modify  the  motion  given  by 
the  first  projection ;  and  every  age  lias,  or  imagines  it  has,  its 
own  circumstances  which  render  past  experience  no  longer  ap- 
plicable to  the  present  case  ;  that  there  will  never  be  wanting 
answers  and  explanations,  and  specious  flatteries  of  hope.  1  welt 
remember,  that  when  the  examples  of  former  Jacobins,  Juhus 
Cfflsar,  Cromwell,  &c.  were  adduced  in  France  and  England  at 
the  commencement  of  the  French  Consulate,  it  was  ridiculed  as 
pedantry  and  pedants'  ignorance,  to  fear  a  repetition  of  such 
usurpation  at  the  close  of  the  enlightened  eighteenth  century. 
Those  who  possess  the  Moniteurs  of  that  date  will  find  set  prooft, 
that  such  results  were  little  less  than  impossible,  and  that  it  was 
an  insult  to  so  philosophical  an  age,  and  so  enlightened  a  nation, 
to  date  direct  the  pubUc  eye  towards  them  as  lights  of  admoni- 
tion and  warning. 

akness  with  official  statesmen,  and  with 
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those  who  deem  themselves  honored  by  their  acquaJntance,  to  at- 
tribute great  national  events  to  the  influeace  of  partioiilar  par- 
BOM,  to  the  errors  of  one  man  and  to  the  iotrigues  of  another,  to 
any  possible  spark  of  a  particular  occasion,  rather  thaa  to  the 
true  cauae,  the  predominant  state  of  public  opinion.  I  have 
blown  inen  who,  with  most  significant  nods,  and  the  civil  con- 
tempt of  pitying  half-smiles,  have  declared  the  natural  explana- 
tion of  the  French  revolution,  to  be  the  mere  fancies  of  garreteers, 
and  then,  with  the  solemnity  of  cabinet  ministers,  have  pro- 
ceeded to  explain  the  whole  by  anecdotes.  It  is  so  stimulant  to 
the  pride  of  a  vulgar  mind,  to  be  persuaded  that  it  knows  what 
few  others  know,  and  that  it  is  the  important  depository  of  a  sort 
of  state  secret,  by  communicating  which  it  confers  an  obligation 
on  others !  But  I  have  likewise  met  with  men  of  intelligence, 
who  at  the  commencement  of  the  revolution  were  travelling  on 
foot  through  the  French  provinces,  and  they  bear  witness,  that  in 
tlie  remotest  vilSagee  every  tongue  was  employed  in  echoirig  and 
enforoLng  the  doctrines  of  the  Parisian  journalists  ;  that  the  public 
highways  were  crowded  with  enthusiasts,  some  shouting  the 
watchwords  of  the  revolution,  otiiers  disputing  on  the  mofit  ab- 
stract principles  of  the  universal  constitution,  which  they  iiilly 
believed,  that  aJl  the  nations  of  the  earth  were  shortly  to  adopt ; 
the  most  ignorant  among  them  confident  of  his  fitness  for  the 
highest  duties  of  a  legislator ;  and  all  prepared  to  shed  their 
blood  in  the  defence  of  the  inalienable  sovereignty  of  the  self-gov- 
erned people.  Tiie  more  abstract  the  notions  were,  ■with  the  closer 
affinity  did  they  combine  with  the  most  fervent  feelings,  and  all 
the  immediate  impulses  to  action.  The  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon 
lived  in  an  age  of  court  intrigues,  and  was  familiarly  acquainted 
with  all  the  secrets  of  personal  influence.  He,  if  any  man,  wi^ 
quaEfied  to  take  the  gauge  and  m.easurement  of  their  comparative 
power  ;  and  he  has  told  us,  that  there  is  one,  and  hut  one  infalli- 
ble source  of  political  pmphecy,  the  knowledge  of  the  predomi- 
nant opinions  and  the  speculative  principles  of  men  in  general, 
between  the  age  of  twenty  and  thirty.  Sir  Philip  Sidney, — the 
favorite  of  Ctueen  Elizabeth  the  paramount  gentleman  of  Europe, 
the  nephew,  and — as  far  as  a  good  man  could  be— the  confidant 
of  the  mtnguing  and  dark  ramded  Earl  of  Leicester, — was  so 
deeply  convinced  that  the  piniciplcs  difliiied  through  the  majority 
of  a  nation  aie  the  tiiii.  iin.l's  li  m   Mbmrc  r 
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!eam  wisdom,  and  that  when  the  people  speak  loudly  it  is  from 
their  heing  strongly  possessed  either  by  the  godhead  or  the  dsemou, 
that  in  tite  revolution,  of  the  Netherlands  he  considered  the  uni- 
versal adoption,  of  one  set  of  principles,  aa  a  proof  of  the  divine 
presence,  '  If  Her  Majesty,'  says  he,  '  were  the  fountain,  I  would 
fear,  considering  what  I  daily  find,  ttat  we  should  wax  dry. 
But  she  is  but  a  means  which  God  useth.'  But  if  my  readers 
wish  to  see  the  question  of  the  efficacy  of  principles  and  popular 
opinions  for  evil  and  for  good  proved  and  illustrated  witH  an  elo- 
quence worthy  of  the  subject,  I  can  refer  them  with  the  hardiest 
anticipation  of  their  thanks  to  the  iate  work  concerning  the  rela- 
tioMS  of  Grreat  Britain,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  by  my  honored  friend, 
"William  Wordsworth,  quern  quoties  lego,  non  verba  mihi  mdeor 
a/udire,  sed  lonitrua.* 

*  I  consider  this  referenee  to,  and  stroog  reoommeudation  of,  tiie  wovk 
above  meationed,  not  as  a  Toluntnrj  tribute  of  admiration,  but  aa  an  not  of 
mere  justiee  both,  to  mjeelf  and  to  the  readera  of  The  Frieud.  My  owu 
heart  bflara  me  witoess,  that  I  am  actuated  by  the  deepest  sense  of  the 
truth  oftheprineiplea,  which  it  haa  been  and  still  more  wiU.  be  my  endeavor 
to  enfoi'ce,  and  of  their  paramount  importanee  to  the  ■well-beir^  of  BO«ietj 
at  the  present  Jimctni-e :  and  that  the  duty  of  making  the  attempt  imd  tlie 
hope  of  not  wholly  foiling  in  it,  are,  fer  more  than  the  wish  for  the  doubt- 
ful good  of  literary  reputation,  or  any  yet  meaner  objaot,  ray  great  and 
ruling  motives,  t/li.  Wordsworth  I  deem  a  felloiT-laborer  in  file  eame  vine- 
jacd,  actuated  by  tie  same  motives  and  teaehing  the  aame  prioeiplea,  but 
with  far  greater  powers  of  mind,  and  an  eloijiiwifla  move  adequate  to  the 
importance  and  majaety  of  iJie  eauBe.  lam  eti'er^bened  too  by  the  inowl- 
odge,  tJiat  I  am  not  unauthoriasd  by  the  sympathy  of  many  wise  and  good 
men,  and  men  acknowledged  bb  such  by  the  public,  in  my  admu'atioQ  of  hia 
pamphlets — Jfegue  enim  ikbet  operibvil  efua  oiesee,  guod  vimt.  An  H  inter 
cos,  gaos  numgwam  nidiima,  JlormMBl,  Krm  sohim  Ubros  e^s,  venmt  etiam. 
imaghtet  conqidreresuis,  ^aadem  liima  hoticr  prtesentii,  et  gratia  jiiost 
saijrtofe  langti^icet  /  At  koe  praman,  mrdignmague  eit,  non  admirari 
/wminejn  adTiiiralione  digmsstmum,  piia  uidere,  atlogui,  mHSre,  eomplecli, 
nea  la-adore  lOHiinn,  Tientm  eliam  amare,  eoniingit.  Fun.  Epis,  lib.  L  16. 

It  is  hardly  possible  for  a  uian.  of  ingeanons  mind  to  act  under  the  fear 
that  ho  sbatl  be  suspeeted  by  honest  men  of  flie  vileness  of  praisiog  a  work 
to  the  public,  merely  because  be  happena  to  be  pereonallj  acquainted  -with 
the  author.  That  this  is  bo  commonly  done  iu  reviews,  furnishes  only  ca 
additional  proof  of  the  mortad  hardness  produced  in  the  moral  afflise  bj  the 
habit  of  writing  anonymous  eritioisma,  especially  nnder  the  further  disguise 
of  a  pretended  board  or  assomation  of  critics,  each  man  espresaing  himself, 
to  UBe  the  words  of  Andrew  Marvel,  aa  a  synodiorvl  indiviimim.  With  re- 
gard, however,  to  the  probabihtj  of  being  warped  by  partjslity,  I  can  only 

VOL    IL  IT 
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That  eiroiieous  politica.1  iiotiona — they  hivmg  become  general 
and  1.  part  oi  tte  pop  J.ai  cieed — have  practical  consLquences 
and  these  of  courbe  oi  a  rai»t  learful  nature  16  i  tiuth  is  cci 
tain  as  hi-'toric  ei  ideate  can  make  it  and  thit  when  th;,  feel 
mga  excited  hj  these  calamities  have  pt^aed  away  <iiil  the 
mterest  iii  them  his  been,  displaced  by  more  lecent  events  the 
same  errors  lie  likely  to  be  st<irted  afi^h  piegliant  with  the 
same  caliimt  es  la  an  evil  looted  in  human  nature  in  the  prea 
ent  =tate  of  general  mfoimatio!!  foi  which  v.e  have  hitherto 
found  no  adequate  lemedy  It  miy  peihaps  m  the  scheme  of 
Providence,  be  proper  and  condneive  to  its  ends,  that  no  adequate 
remedy  should  exist :  for  the  folly  of  men  is  the  wisdom  of  (iod 
But  if  there  be  any  means,  if  not  of  preventing,  yet  of  palhatmg, 
the  diset^e,  and,  in  the  more  favored  nations,  of  checking  its 
progress  at  the  first  symptoms ;  and  if  these  means  aie  to  be  at 
all  compatible  with  the  civil  and  intellectual  freedom  of  mankind , 
they  are  to  be  found  only  in  an  intelligible  and  thoiough  expobure 
of  the  eiTor,  and,  through  that  discovery,  of  the  source,  from 
which  it  derives  its  speciousness  and  powers  of  influence  oil  the 
human  mind.  This  therefore  is  my  first  motive  foi  undertaking 
the  disquisition. 

The  second  is,  that  though  the  French  code  of  levolutionaiy 
principles  is  now  generally  rejected  as  a  system,  yet  everywheie 
in  the  sjieechea  and  writings  of  the  English  reformers;  nay,  not 
seldom  in  those  of  their  opponents,  1  find  certain  maxima  asserted 

say  &at  I  judge  of  all  works  indiffei'eQtly  by  oei'tain  ftsed  rvilee  previously 
fovmed  in  my  mind  wltli  all  the  power  and  viplimce  of  my  judgment ;  snd 
that  I  aliOTild  certfliinly  of  the  two  apply  tliem  with  greater  rigor  to  the 
production  of  a  fi'iend  than  to  that  of  a  person  indifferent  to  me.  But 
wherever  I  find  io  any  work  all  flio  conditions  of  aseeilenoe  in  its  Mad,  it  is 
not  the  aoeident  of  the  author's  being  my  contemporary  or  even  my  fViend, 
or  the  eoeers  of  bad-hearted  men,  that  shall  prevent  me  from  speaking  of 
it,  as  in  my  inmost  eonTictions  I  deem  it  defierves, 

uo,  friend  I 

Though  it  ha  now  the  feehiou  to  commend. 

As  man  of  strong  minds,  those  alone  who  citu. 

Oensare  with  judgment,  no  euoh  piece  of  man 

Mates  up  my  spirit :  where  desert  does  live. 

There  will  I  plant  my  wonder,  and  there  give 

My  best  endeavors  to  build  up  his  glory, 

That  truly  merits  I 

Recm/anendahry  Verses  to  one  of  the  old  plays. 
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or  appealed  to,  ■which  are  not  tenable,  except  as  constitueat 
parts  of  that  eyBtem.  Many  of  the  most  specious  aigumonts  in 
proof  of  the  imperfection  and  injustice  of  the  present  constitution 
of  out  legislature  will  be  found,  on  closer  examination,  to  pre- 
suppose the  truth  of  certain  principles,  froin  which  the  adducers 
of  these  ai-guments  loudly  profess  their  dissent.  But  in  political 
changes  no  permanence  eaa  be  hoped  for  ia  the  edifice,  without 
consiEfency  in  the  foundation. 

The  third  motive  is,  that  by  detecting  the  true  source  of  the 
influence  of  these  principles,  we  shall  at  the  same  time  discover 
their  natural  place  and  object ;  and  that  in  themselves  tbey  are 
not  only  truths,  but  most  important  and  sublime  truths ;  and  tliat 
theit  falsehood  and  tbeir  danger  consist  altogether  in  their  mis- 
application. Thus  the  dignity  of  human  nature  will  be  secured, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  lesson  of  humility  taught  to  each  indi- 
vidual, when  we  are  made  to  see  that  the  universal  necessary 
laws,  and  pure  ideas  of  reason,  were  given  us,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose ot  flattering  our  pride,  and  enabling  us  to  become  national 
legi<latois  ,  but  that,  by  an  energy  of  continued  self-conquest,  we 
might  establish  a  free  and  yet  absolute  government  in  our  own 
spirits 


ESSAY   IT. 

Albeit  therefore,  iiiueh  of  tliat  we  ai'e  to  Bpeak  in  this  preBflot  cauBe,  may 
seem  to  a  number  pei'baps  tedious,  perhaps  obscure,  dork,  and  intricate 
(for  many  tolk  of  the  truth,  which  never  sounded  the  depth  front  whence  it 
springeth:  (md  therefore,  when  they  are  led  thereunto,  they  are  BOoa 
weary,  as  men  drawn  from  tiiose  beaten  paUiB,  wherewitti  they  have  been 
inured) ;  yet  this  may  not  bo  far  prevail,  as  to  cut  off  that  which  the  mat- 
ter itself  requiretb,  howsoever  the  nice  humor  of  some  be  thei-ewitt  pleased 
or  no.  Tbey  unto  whom  we  shall  seem  tedious,  are  in  no  wise  injured  by 
ua,  because  it  la  in  their  own  baude  to  epare  that  labor  whidh  tliey  are  not 
willing  to  endure.  And  if  any  complain  of  obscurity,  tbey  must  conaidei', 
that  iu  these  matters  it  oometh  no  otherwise  to  pass,  than  in  sundry  the 
works  both  of  ia%  and  also  of  natm'e,  where  that  which  hath  greatest  force 
in  the  very  things  wa  see,  is,  notwithstanding,  itself  oftentimes  not  seen. 
The  statelineBB  of  houses,  the  goodlineaa  of  trees,  when  we  behold  them,  de- 
liglitetli  the  cyei  but  that  foundation  which,  heareth  up  the  one,  that  root 
which  miniai.oi'cth  unto  the  other  nourishment  and  iife,  is  iu  the  bosom  of 
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the  eartli  eoneealed ;  and  if  there  be  at  nuj  time  occasion  to  sfaroh  into  it, 
Bucii  labor  is  tlion  more  necessary  than,  pleasant,  both  to  tham  which  iin- 
dertake  it  and  for  the  loolters-on.  In  lilie  manaar,  the  use  and  benefit  of 
good  laws,  all  that  live  under  them,  may  enjoy  with  delight  and  oomfoi-t, 
albeit  the  grounds  and  first  original  oauaes  from  -whence  they  have  sp'mig, 
be  ncltoown,  as  to  the  greatest  part  of  men  they  ai-e.  But  when  they  who 
withdraw  their  obeiiience,  pretend  that  Hie  laws  which  they  diould  obey 
are  eorrnpt  and  vioions ;  for  bettor  examination  of  their  ciuaUty,  it  hohoov- 
eth  the  very  fomidatdoa  and  root,  the  highest  well-apring  and  fountain  of 
them  to  be  discovered.  Wlioh,  because  we  are  not  oftendmea  (Mwuetomed 
to  do,  when  we  do  it,  the  pains  we  take  are  more  needful  a  great  deal  than 
acceptable,  and  the  matters  which  we  handle,  seem  by  re^ou.  of  oewneas 
(till  the  III  ill  d  grow  better  accLuainted  with  them),  dark,  intricate,  and  im- 
faniiliar.  For  as  inudh  help  whereof  as  may  be  in  this  ease,  I  hare  en- 
deavored throughout  the  body  of  this  whole  discourse,  that  every  former 
part  might  give  strength  unto  all  that  follow,  and  every  latter  bring  some 
light  unto  all  before ;  so  that  if  the  judgments  of  men  do  but  hold  them- 
sfives  in  suspense,  as  touching  thtse  first  more  general  meditations,  till  in 
order  they  have  perused  the  rest  that  ensue ;  what  may  seem  dark  at  the 
first,  will  afterwards  be  found  more  plain,  even  as  the  latter  pEi-tiaular  de- 
cisions will  appear,  I  doubt  not,  more  strong  when  the  other  have  beeu 
read  befbre.  Hooeeb.* 


GOVEENMENT  A3  LAID 
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HE  THEORY 


D  to  my  promise  of  developing  from  its  embryo  prin- 
ciples tlie  tree  of  Frencli  liberty,  of  ■which  the  declaration  of  the 
rights  of  man,  and  the  constitution  of  1791  were  the  leaves,  and 
the  succeediag  and  present  state  of  France  the  fruits.  Let  me 
not  he  hiamed,  if,  in  the  interposed  essays,  introductory  to  this 
section,  I  have  connected  this  system,  though  only  in  imagination, 
though  only  as  a  possihle  case,  "with  a  name  eo  deservedly  rever- 
enced as  tha.t  of  Luther.  It  is  some  excuse,  that  to  interweave 
with  the  reader's  recollections  a  certain  life  and  dramatic  inter- 
eat,  during  the  perusaJ  of  the  abatractt  reasonings  that  are  to  fol- 

•  EccL  Pol  B.  1  a  1,  2.—m. 

■f  I  have  been  charged  in  The  Friend  with  a  novel  and  perplexing  use  of 
the  word  abstract,  both  as  verb  and  noun.  Novel  it  certainly  is  not ;  it  he- 
JDg  authorized  by  Lord  Bacon,  Des  Cartes,  and  others.  The  fact  is  this :  I 
take  the  word  in  its  proper  meaniug,  as  abstrafio,  I  draw  from.  The  im- 
age, liy  which  T  rcpraient  to  myedf  an  oak-tree,  is  no  fac  nmilc  or  ade- 
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loT,  IS  the  cilj  m  ans  I  pos?  s  oi  hub  n^,  bis  tttention  "We 
have  mo'it  cf  u'i  at  home  period  oi  other  of  oui.  livea  hetii 
ainused  -with  dialogues  of  the  dead  "Who  is  theie  thit  wishmg 
to  form  a  piolsable  opmion  oa  the  grounds  of  hope  and  leai  for 
an  mjuied  people  warring  against  n  ighty  armies  would  not  be 
pleased  with  a  spirited  fiction  which  broagiit  before  hitn  an  old 
Ifumantian  discoui'ang  on  that  =ubjp:,t  in  Eljsiiun  with  i  new 
ly  arnved  spirit  ii  m  the  streets  of  Saiigoza  or  the  walls  of 
Geiona  ' 

But  I  have  1  better  leaaon  I  \vished  to  gnu  every  fan  al 
vantage  to  tlie  opinions  ■which  I  deemed  it  of  ii  iportaii  e  to 
contute  It  IS  bad  pohcy  to  repreient  i  pohfical  system  as  hav 
ing  no  charm  but  for  robbers  and  asaassins,  and  no  natural  ongiu 
but  in  the  brains  of  fools  or  madmen,  when  experience  has  proved, 
that  the  great  danger  of  the  system  consists  ia  the  peculiar  fas- 
cinatioa  it  is  calculated  to  exert  on  itoble  and  imaginative  spirits  ; 
on  all  those  who,  in  the  amiable  intoxication  of  youthful  benevo- 
lence, are  apt  to  mistake  their  own  best  virtues  and  choicest 
powers  for  the  average  qualifiea  and  attributes  of  the  human 
character.  The  very  mijids,  which  a  good  man  would  most  wish 
to  preserve  or  disentangle  from  tlie  snare,  are  by  these  angry 
misrepresentations  rather  lured  into  it.  Is  it  wonderful  that  a 
mam.  should  reject  the  arguments  unheard,  when  his  own  heart 
proves  the  falsehood  of  the  assumptions  by  which  they  are  pref- 
aced ;  or  that  he  should  retaliate  on  the  aggressors  their  own 
evil  thoughts  ?  I  am  well  aware,  that  the  provocation  was  great, 
the  temptation  almost  inevitable  ;  yet  stiU  I  can  not  repel  the 
conviction  from  my  mind,  that  in  part  to  this  error,  and  in  part 
to  a  certain  inconsistency  in  liia  own  fundamental  principles,  we 
are  to'  attiibute  the  small  number  of  convei-ts  made  by  Burke 

quate  icon  of  tte  tree,  bat  is  abstraoted  Itojh  it  by  my  eye.  Mow  this 
appears  t^  mo  a  more  mLtarjil  as  "weLL  ss  more  grammatical  and  pliilosopM- 
cal  use  of  tha  word,  than  that  dhptio  oooatraotion,  by  which  an  aMiiaatiyfl 
noun,  find  the  preposition  followiug  it  are  to  be  understood,  namely,  I 
draw  (my  attmiioa  front)  the,  &a.  Thus : — I  giye  the  outline  of  a  flower 
on  a  slate  witii  a  slate  paneil. — ITow,  I  would  aay,  I  abatraot  the  shape 
from  the  flower,  or  of  the  flower.  But  tie  objector  would  express  tie 
eame  thiag  by  saying,  I  abstract  the  color,  Ac  (that  is,  my  attention  from 
tte  color,  Ae.) 

Pei'hapa  the  latter  might  be  batter  in  familial-  wi'iting ;  but  I  continue 
to  prefer  the  former  on  subjects  that  require  predaioo.    IS30, 
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during  his  life-lime.  Let  me  not  be  mieundevstood,  I  do  not 
meaa,  that  this  great  man  eupported  different  principles  at  dif- 
ferent ieraa  of  his  political  life.  On  the  contrary,  no  man  was 
ever  more  lilte  himself.  From  his  first  published  speech  on  the 
American  colonies  to  liis  last  posthumous  tracts,  we  see  the  same 
man,  the  same  doctrines,  the  same  nniibnn  wisdom  of  practical 
counsels,  the  same  reasoning  and  the  same  prejudices  against  all 
abstract  grounds,  against  all  deduction  of  practice  firom  theory. 
The  inconsistency  to  whicli  I  allude,  is  of  a  different  kind  :  it  is 
the  want  of  congruity  in  the  principles  appealed  to  in  different 
paitB  of  the  same  work  ;  it  is  an  apparent  versatility  of  the  prin- 
ciple -with  the  occtisioa.  If  his  opponents  are  theorists,  then 
every  thing  is  to  be  fomided  on  prudence,  on  mere  oalcidationB  of 
expediency  ;  and  every  man  is  represented  as  acting  according 
to  the  state  of  his  own  immediate  self-interest.  Are  his  oppo- 
nenta  calculators  ?  Then  calculation  itself  is  represented  as  a 
sort  of  crime.  God  has  given  us  feelings,  and  we  are  to  obey 
them  ; — and  the  most  absurd  prejudices  becom.e  venerable,  to 
which  these  feelings  have  given  consecration.  I  have  not  for- 
gotten, that  Burke  himself  defended  these  half-contradictions,  on 
the  pretext  of  balancing  the  too  much  on  the  one  side  by  a  too 
much  on  the  other.  But  never  can  I  believe  but  that  the  straight 
iine  must  needs  he  the  nearest ;  and  that  where  there  is  the  most, 
and  the  most  unalloyed  truth,  there  will  be  the  greatest  and  most 
permanent  power  of  persuasion.  But  the  fact  was,  that  Burke 
in  his  public  character  found  himself,  as  it  were,  in  a  Noah's  ark, 
with  a  very  few  men,  and  a  great  many  beasts.  He  felt  how 
much  his  immediate  power  was  lessened  by  the  very  circumstance 
of  his  measureless  superiority  to  those  about  him  :  he  acted, 
therefore,  imder  a  perpetual  system  of  compromise — a  compro- 
mise of  greatness  with  meanness  ;  a  compromise  of  comprehension 
with  narrowness  ;  a  compromise  of  the  philosopher, — who,  arm- 
ed with  the  twofold  knowledge  of  history  and  the  laws  of  spirit, 
looked,  as  with  a  telescope,  far  around  and  into  the  remote  dis- 
tance,— with  the  mere  men  of  business,  or  with  yet  coarser  intel- 
lects, who  handled  a  truth,  which  they  were  required  to  receive, 
as  they  would  handle  an  ox,  which  they  were  desired  to  purchase. 
But  why  need  I  repeat  what  has  been  already  said  in  so  happy 
a,  manner  by  Goldsmith  of  this  great  man  : — 
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Who  too  deep  for  his  hearers,  still  weut  on  refiaiug. 
And  thought  of  eonrincing,  wliile  they  thought  of  dining* 

Aad  if  in.  conseqiaence  it  was  his  fate  to  "  cut  blocks  with,  a  razor," 
I  may  he  permitted  to  add,  that  in.  respect  of  trutli,  though,  not 
of  genius,  the  weapon  was  injured  by  the  misapplication. 

For  myself,  however,  I  act  and  wili  continue  to  act  under  the 
belief,  that  the  whole  truth  is  the  beat  antidote  to  falsehoods, 
which  are  dangerous  chiefly  because  they  are  haif-traths  :  and 
that  an  erroneous  system  is  best  confuted,  not  by  an  abuse  of 
theory  in  general,  nor  by  an  absurd  opposition  of  theory  to  prac- 
tice, but  by  a  detection  of  the  errors  in  the  particular  theory. 
For  the  meanest  of  men  has  his  theory,  and  to  think  at  all  is  to 
theorize.  "With  these  convictions  I  proceed  intmediately  to  tlie 
system  of  the  economists,  and  to  the  principles  c^  which  it  is  con- 
structed, and  from  which  it  must  derive  ail  it^Strength. 

The  system  commences  with  an  undeniabie  truth,  and  an  im- 
portant deduction  therefrom  eqwaUy  undeniable.  Ail  voluntary 
actions,  say  they,  having  for  their  objects,  good  or  evil,  are  moral 
actions.  But  all  morality  is  grounded  in  the  reason.  Every  man 
is  bom  with  the  faculty  of  reason  :  and  whatever  is  without  it,  be 
the  shape  what  it  may,  is  not  a  man  or  person,  but  a  thing. 
Hence  the  sacred  principle,  recognized  by  aU  laws,  human  and 
divine,  the  principle  indeed,  which  is  the  ground-work  of  all  law 
and  justice,  that  a  person  can  never  become  a  thing,  nor  be 
treated  as  such  without  wrong.  But  the  distinction  between 
person  and  thing  consists  herein,  that  the  latter  may  rightliilly  be 
used,  altogether  and  merely,  as  a  mean ;  but  the  former  must 
always  be  included  in  the  end,  and  form  a  part  of  the  final 
cause.  We  plant  the  tree  and  we  cut  it  down,  we  breed  the 
sheep  and  we  kill  it,  wholly  as  means  to  our  own  ends.  The 
wood-cutter  and  the  hind  are  likewise  employed  as  means,  but  on 
an  agreement  of  reciprocal  advantage,  which  includes  them  as 
well  as  their  employer  in  the  end.  Again :  as  the  faculty  of 
reason  implies  iiree-ageucy,  morality, — tlmt  is,  the  dictate  of  rea- 
son,— gives  to  every  rational  being  the  right  of  acting  as  a  free 
agent,  and  of  finally  determining  his  conduct  by  bis  own  will, 
according  to  his  own  conscience  :  and  this  right  is  inalienable 
fcxcept  by  guilt,  which  is  an  act  of  self-forfeiture,  and  the  conse- 
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queiicea  therefore  to  be  considered  as  the  criminal's  own  moial 
election.  In.  respect  of  their  reason*  all  men  are  equal.  The 
measure  of  the  understanding  ajid  of  all  other  faculties  of  man, 
is  different  in  different  persons  i  hut  reason  is  not  susceptihle  of 
degree.  For  since  it  merely  decides  whether  any  given  thought 
or  action  is  or  is  not  in  contradiction  with  the  rest,  there  can  be 
no  reason  better,  or  more  reason,  than  another. 

Reason  !  best  and  holiest  gift  of  God  and  bond  of  union  with 
the  giver  ; — the  high  title  by  which  the  majesty  of  man  claims 
precedence  above  all  other  living  creatures  ; — mysterious  faculty, 
the  mother  of  conscience,  of  language,  of  tears,  and  of  smiles ; — 
calm  ajid  incorruptible  legislator  of  the  soul,  without  whom  aU 
its  other  powers  would  '  meet  in  mere  oppugnancy  ;' — sole  prin- 
ciple of  permanence  amid  endless  change, — in  a  world  of  discord- 
ant appetites  and  imagined  self-interests  the  one  only  common 
measure,  which  taien  away, — 

Pocee  Ehonld  be  right ;  or,  ratiier  right  and  -wrong,— 
Between  whoae  ondleBS  jar  justice  residee, — 
Should  lose  their  names,  and  bo  eliould  jnsfice  too. 
Then  eveiy  tliii^  indudes  itself  in  power. 
Power  into  wiU,  will  into  appetite  ; 
And  appetite  a  nniTeraal  wolf, 
So  doubly  seconded  with  will  and  power, 
Muet  mate  perforce  ft  unlvei'SDl  prey  I 

Thrice  blessed  faculty  of  reason  !  all  other  gifts,  though  goodly 
and  of  celestial  origin,  health,  strength,  talents,  all  the  powers 
and  all  the  means  of  enjoyment,  seem  dispensed  by  chance  or  sul- 
len caprice ; — thou  alone,  more  than  even  the  sunshine,  more 
than  the  common  air,  art  given  to  all  men,  and  io  every  man 
alike.  To  thee,  who  being  one  art  the  same  in  all,  we  owe  the 
privilege,  that  of  all  we  can  become  one,  a  hving  w^hole, — that 
we  have  a  country.  "Who  then  shall  dare  pi-esciibe  a  law  of 
moral  action  for  any  rational  being,  whioli  does  not  flow  imme- 
diately from  that  reason,  which  is  the  fountain  of  all  morality  ? 
Or  how  without  breach  of  conscience  can  we  limit  or  coerce  the 
powers  of  a  free  agent,  except  by  coincidence  with  that  law  in 
his  own  mind,  which  is  at  once  the  cause,  the  condition,  and  the 

*  This  position  haa  been  already  explained,  and  t!ie  BopListry  grounded 
on  it  detected  and  exposed,  in  Basay  V.  of  Oie  Fii'st  landing-Place.  11.  pp. 
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J  of  his  free  agency  ?  Man.  muat  be  free ;  or  to  what' 
purpose  was  he  made  a  spiiit  of  reason,  and  not  a  machine  of 
instinct?  Man  must  ohey  ;  or  wherefore  has  ho  a  eoascieiice  ? 
The  powers,  which  create  this  difficulty,  contain  its  solution 
hkewise  :  for  their  service  is  perfect  freedom.  And  whatever 
law  or  Bystem  of  law  compels  any  other  service,  disennobles  our 
nature,  leagues  itself  with  the  animal  against  the  god-iike,  kUls 
in  US  the  very  principle  of  joyous  weil-doing,  and  fights  against 
humanity. 

By  tlie  applieafion.  of  tfiese  principles  to  the  social  state  there 
arises  the  following  system,  which,  as  far  as  its  first  grounds  are 
concerned,  is  developed  the  most  folly  by  J.  J.  Eousseau  in  his 
■work  Du  Contrat  Social.  If  then  no  individual  possesses  the 
right  of  prescribing  any  thing  to  another  individual,  the  rule  of 
wiich  is  not  contained  in  their  common  reason,  society,  which  is 
hut  an  aggregate  of  individuals,  can  commKnicate  this  right  to 
no  one.  It  can  not  possibly  make  that  rightftd  which  the  higher 
and  inviolable  law  of  human  nature  declares  contradictory  and 
unjust.  But  concerning  right  and  wrong,  the  reason  of  each  and 
every  man  is  the  competent  judge  :  for  how  else  could  he  he  an 
amenable  being,  or  the  proper  subject  of  any  law  ?  This  reasoii, 
therefore,  in  any  one  man,  can  not  even  in  tlie  social  state  be 
rightfully  subjugated  to  the  reason  of  any  other.  Neither  an  in- 
dividual, no  h  wb.  1  multitude  which  constitutes  the  state, 
can  possess  he  i^  f  compelling  him.  to  do  any  thing,  of  which 
it  can  not  b  d  m  n  a  ed  that  his  own  reason  must  join  in  pre- 
scribing it.  If  f  society  is  to  be  under  a  rightfid  consti- 
tution of  go  Tun  n  and  one  that  can  impose  on  rational  beings 
a  true  and  m  al  h  gati  n  to  obey  it,  it  must  be  ftamed  on  such 
principles  that  eveiy  mdividual  follows  his  own  reason  while  he 
obeys  the  lavra  of  the  constitution,  and  performs  the  will  of  the 
state  while  he  follows  the  dictates  of  his  own  reason.  This  is 
expressly  averted  by  Rousseau,  who  states  the  problem  of  a  per- 
fect constitution  of  government  in  the  followmg  words  :  tromsr 
une  forme  d'assoeiatio?>'-~-par  lagudle  chacun  s'wnissani  dtaus, 
n'obeisse  pomta/nt  gw'  d  lui  mtvne,  et  reste  aussi  lihre  qit'  awpw- 
yauant, — ^that  is,  to  find  a  form  of  society  according  to  which 
each  one  uniting  liimself  with  the  whole  shall  yet  obey  himself 
only  and  remain  as  fi^e  as  before.  This  right  of  the  individual 
to  retain  his  whole  natural  independence,  even  in  the  social  state. 
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is  absolvitely  inalienable.  He  can  not  possibly  concede  or  compvo- 
mise  it :  for  this  very  right  is  one  of  his  raost  sacred  duties.  He 
would  sim  against  himself,  and  conainit  liigh  treason  against  the 
reason  which  the  Almighty  Creator  has  given  him,  if  lie  dared 
abandon  its  exclusive  riglit  to  govern  his  actions. 

"  Laws  obligatory  on  tiie  conscience,  can  only  thei^ore  proceed 
from  that  reason  ■which  remains  always  one  and  the  same, 
whether  it  spealts  throi:^h  this  or  that  person :  like  the  voice  of 
an  extenial  ventriloc[ui6t,  it  is  indifferent  from  whose  lips  it  ap- 
pears to  come,  if  only  it  be  audible.  The  individuaJs  indeed  are 
subject  to  errors  and  passions,  and  each  man  has  his  own  defects. 
But  when  men  are  assembled  in  person  or  by  real  representatives, 
the  actions  and  reactions  of  individual  self-love  balance  each 
other ;  erroM  are  neutralized  by  opposite  errors ;  and  the  winds 
rushing  from  all  quarters  at  once  with  equal  force,  produce  for 
Hie  time  a  deep  calm,  during  which  the  general  will  aiising  from 
the  general  reason  displays  itself.  '  It  is  fittest,'  says  Burke  him- 
self,* 'that  sovereign  authority  should  be  exercised  where  it  is 
most  likely  to  be  attended  with  the  most  effectual  correctives. 
These  correctives  are  furnished  by  the  nature  and  course  of  par- 
liamentary proceeding,  and  by  the  infinitely  diversified  charac- 
ters which  compose  the  two  Houses.  The  ftdness,  the  freedom, 
and  publicity  of  discussion,  leave  it  easy  to  distinguish  what  are 
acts  of  power,  and  what  the  determinations  of  eijuity  and  reason. 
There  prejudice  corrects  prejudice,  and  the  diffei-ent  asperities  of 
party  zeal  mitigate  and  neutralize  each  other.' 

This,  however,  as  my  readera  will  have  already  detected,  is 
no  longer  a  demonstrable  deduction  from  reason.  It  is  a  mere 
probability,  against  which  other  probabilities  may  be  weighed ; 
as  the  lust  of  authority,  the  contagious  natnre  of  enthusiasm,  and 
other  of  the  acute  or  chronic  diseases  of  deliberative  assemUies, 
But  which  of  these  results  is  the  more  probable,  the  correction  or 
the  contagion  of  evil,  must  depend  on  circiunatances  and  grounds 
of  expediency :  and  thus  we  already  find  ourselves  beyond  the 
magip  circle  of  the  pure  reason,  and  within  the  sphere  of  the  un- 
derstanding and  the  prudence.  Of  this  important  fiict  Eouaseau 
was  by  no  means  unaware  in  his  theory,  though  with  gross  in- 
consistency he  takes  no  notice  of  it  in  his  application  of  the  the- 
*  Note  OQ  Lis  motion  relative  to  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  vol.  ii.  p. 
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oiy  to  practice.  He  admits  the  possibility,  he  li  i  ompelled  hy 
history  to  allow  cvoii  the  probability,  that  tlie  mott  numerous 
popular  assemblies,  nay  even  whole  oations,  may  at  times  foe 
hurried  away  bj  the  same  passions,  and  under  llie  dommion  of  a 
common  error.  This  will  of  all  ia  then  of  no  more  value,  than 
the  humors  of  any  one  indiTidual ;  and  must  theiefote  be  saoied- 
ly  distingniahed  from  the  pure  will  which  flows  fiom  universal 
reason.  To  this  point  thoa  I  etttreat  the  reader's  particulai  at- 
tention :  for  in  this  distinction,  established  by  Eousseau  himself, 
between  the  volonU  de  toits  aiid  the  volonU  gSnirale, — that  is, 
between  the  collective  will,  and  a  casual  overbalance  of  wills — 
the  falsehood  or  nothingness  of  the  whole  system  becomes  mani- 
fest. For  hence  it  follows,  as  an  inevitable  consequence,  that  all 
which  is  said  in  the  Contrat  Social  of  that  sovereign  ■will,  to 
which  the  right  of  universal  legislation  appertains,  applies  to  no 
one  human  being,  to  no  society  or  assemblage  of  human  beings, 
and  least  of  all  to  the  mixed  multitude  that  mates  up  the  peo- 
ple ;  but  entirely  and  exclusively  to  reason  itself,  which,  it  is 
true,  dwells  in  every  man  potentially,  but  actually  and  in  per- 
fect purity  is  found  in  no  man  and  in  no  body  of  men.  This  dis- 
tinction the  latter  disciples  of  Ex>uaseau  chose  completely  U>  for- 
get, and, — a  far  more  melancholy  case — tlie  constituent  legisla- 
tors of  France  forgot  it  likewise.  With  a  -wretched  parrotry  they 
wrote  and  harangued  withont  ceasing  of  the  volonte  genirale — 
the  inalienable  sovereignty  of  the  people :  and  by  these  high- 
sounding  phrases  led  on  the  vain,  ignorant,  and  intoxicated  pop- 
ulace to  wild  excesses  and  wilder  expectations,  which  entailing 
on  them  the  bitterness  of  disappointment  cleared  the  way  for 
military  despotism,  for  the  Satanic  government  of  horror  under 
tJie"  Jacobins,  and  of  terror  under  the  Corsican, 

Luther  lived  long  enough  to  see  the  consequences  of  the  doc- 
trines into  which  indignant  pity  and  abstract  principles  of  right 
had  hurried  him — ^to  see,  to  retract  and  to  oppose  them.  If  the 
aat^ie  had  been  the  lot  of  Rousseau,  I  doubt  not,  that  his  conduct 
would  have  been  the  same.  In  his  whole  system  there  is  beyond 
controversy  much  that  ia  true  and  well  reasoned,  if  only  its  ap- 
plication be  not  extended  farther  than  the  nature  of  the  case  per- 
mits. But  then  we  shall  find  that  little  or  nothing  is  won  by  it 
for  the  institutions  of  society ;  and  least  of  all  for  the  constitution 
of  governments,  the  theory  of  which  it  was  his  wish  to  ground 
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on  It,  Apply  his  principles  to  any  case,  in  which  the  sacred  ajid 
inviolable  laws  of  morality  are  immeiliately  interested,  all  he- 
comes  just  and  pertinent.  No  power  on  earth  can  oblige  me  to 
act  against  lay  conscience.  Ho  magistrate,  no  monarch,  no  legis- 
lature, can  without  tyranny  compel  me  to  do  any  tiling  which  the 
acknowledged  laws  of  God  have  forbidden  me  to  do.  So  act  that 
thou  mayest  be  able,  without  involving  any  contradiction,  to  will 
that  tlie  maxim  of  thy  conduct  should  be  the  law  of  all  intelh- 
gent  beings — is  the  one  universal  and  sufEcient  principle  and 
guide  of  morality.*  And  why  ?  Because  the  object  of  morality 
is  not  the  outward  act,  but  the  internal  maxim  of  our  actions. 
And  so  far  it  is  infaUible.  But  with  what  show  of  reason  can 
we  pretend,  from  a  principle  by  which  we  are  to  determine  the 
purity  of  our  motives,  to  deduce  the  form  and  matter  of  a  right- 
ful government,  the  main  office  of  which  is  to  regulate  the  out- 
ward actions  of  particular  bodies  of  men,  according  to  their  par- 
ticular circumstances  ?  Can  we  hope  better  of  constitutions 
framed  hy  ourselves,  than  of  that  which  was  given  by  Almighty 
Wisdom  itself?  The  laws  of  the  Hebrew  commonwealth,  which 
flowed  from  the  pure  reason,  remain  and  are  immutable  ;  but  the 
regulations  dictated  by  prudence,  though  by  the  divine  prudence, 
and  though  given  in  thimder  from  the  mount,  have  passed  away ; 
and  while  they  lasted,  were  binding  only  for  that  one  state,  the 
particular  circumstances  of  which  vandered  them  expedient. 

RoMssean  indeed  asserts,  that  there  is  an  inalienable  sovereignty 
inherent  in  every  hmnan  being  possessed  of  reason  :  and  from 
this  the  framersof  the  constitution  of  1791  dedijce,  that  the  peo- 
ple itself  is  its  own  sole  rightful  legislator,  and  at  most  dare  only 
recede  so  far  from  its  right  as  to  delegate  to  chosen  deputies  the 
power  of  representing  and  declaring  the  general  will.  But  this 
is  wholly  without  proof ;  for  it  has  already  been  fully  shown,  that 
according  to  the  principle  out  of  which  this  consequence  is  at- 
tempted to  be  drawn,  it  is  not  the  actual  man,  but  the  abstract 
reason  alone,  that  is  the  sovereign  and  rightful  lawgiver.  The 
contusion  of  two  things  so  different  is  so  gross  an  error,  that  the 
Constituent  Assembly  could  scarcely  proceed  a  step  in  their  decla- 
ration of  rights,  without  some  glaring  inconsistency.  Children 
are  excluded  from  all  political  power ; — are  they  not  human 

*  KJmf  3  Onmdlegmij/  mir  Metaphysth  der  Siilea,  pp.  46,  i1.    Leipaio, 
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beings  in  ■whom  the  faculty  of  I'eason. 
thpm  the  faculty  is  not  yet  adequately  d 
gross  ignorance,  inveteiate  superBtition,  and  the  habitual  tyranny 
of  passion  and  sensuality,  equally  preventives  of  the  development, 
equally  inapedimeats  to  the  rightful  exercise,  of  the  reason,  as 
childhood  and  early  youth  ?  "Who  would  not  rely  on  the  judg- 
ment of  a  well-educated  English  lad,  bred  in  a  virtuous  and  en- 
lightened family,  in  preference  to  that  of  a  brutal  Eussian,  who 
believes  that  he  can  scourge  his  wooden  idol  into  good-humor, 
or  attributes  to  himself  the  merit  of  perpetual  prayer,  when  he 
has  fastened  the  petiljons,  which  his  priest  has  written  for  him, 
on  the  wings  of  a  windmill  ? — Again  :  women  are  Jikewise  es- 
cluded — a  hill  half,  and  that  assuredly  the  most  innocent,  the 
moat  amiable  half,  of  the  whole  human  race,  is  excluded,  and 
this  too  by  a  constitution  which  boasts  to  have  no  other  fomi- 
dations  hut  those  of  universal  reason  !  Is  reason  then  an  affair 
of  sex  ?  No  !  But  women  are  commonly  in  a  state  of  depen- 
dence, and  are  not  likely  to  exercise  their  reason  with  freedom. 
Well  I  and  doea  not  this  groimd  of  exclusion  apply  with  equal 
or  greater  force  to  the  poor,  to  the  infirm,  to  men  in  em.barrassed 
circumstances,  to  all  ia  short  whose  maintenance,  be  it  scanty 
or  be  it  ample,  depends  on  the  wDl  of  others  ?  How  far  are  we 
to  go  ?  "Where  must  we  stop  ?  What  classes  should  we  admit  ? 
Whom  must  we  disfranchise  ?  The  objecte  concerning  whom 
we  are  to  determine  these  questions,  are  all  human  beings,  and 
differenced  from  each  other  by  degrees  only,  these  degrees,  too, 
oftentimes  changing.  Yet  the  principle  oi)  which  the  whole  sys- 
tem rests  is,  that  reason  is  not  susceptible  of  degree.  Nothing, 
therefore,  which  subsists  wholly  in  degrees,  the  changes  of  which 
do  not  obey  any  necessary  law,  can  be  subjects  of  pure  science, 
or  determinable  by  mere  reason.  For  these  things  we  must  rely 
on  our  understandings,  enhglitened  by  past  experience  and  im- 
mediate observation,  and  detennining  oui'  choice  by  comparisons 
of  expediency. 

It  ia  therefore  altogether  a  mistaken  notion,  that  the  theory 
which  would  deduce  the  social  rights  of  man,  and  the  solo  right- 
ful form  of  government  irom  principles  of  reason,  involves  a  ne- 
cessary preference  of  the  democratic,  or  even  the  representative, 
constitutions.  Accordingly,  several  of  the  French  economists, 
although  devotees  of  !Rousseau  and  the  physiocralic  system,  and 
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assuredly  not  the  least  respectable  of  their  party  either  in  morals 
or  ill  intellect, — and  these,  too,  men  who  lived  and  wrote  under 
the  limited  monarchy  of  France,  and  who  were  therelbre  well 
acquainted  with  the  eTils  connected  with  that  system, — did  yet 
declare  themaelves  for  a  pure  monarchy  in  preference  to  the  aris- 
tocratic, the  popular,  or  the  mixed  form.  These  men  argued, 
that  no  other  laws  being  allowable  but  those  which  are  demon- 
strably jnst,  and  founded  in  the  simplest  ideas  of  reason,  and  of 
which  every  man's  reason  is  the  competent  judge,  it  is  indiffer- 
ent whether  one  man,  or  one  or  more  assembhes  of  men,  give 
form,  and  publicity  to  them.  For  being  matters  of  pure  and 
sim-ple  science,  they  req^uire  no  experience  in  order  to  see  their 
truth  ;  and  among  an  enlightened  people,  by  whom  this  system 
had  been  once  solemnly  adopted,  no  sovereign  would  dare  to  make 
other  laws  than  those  of  reason.  They  fiurther  contend,  that  if 
the  people  were  not  enlightened,  a  purely  popular  government 
could  not  co-exist  with  this  system  of  absolute  justice  :  and  if  it 
were  adequately  enlightened,  the  influence  of  public  opinion  woiild 
Huppiy  the  place  of  formal  representation,  while  the  form  of  the 
government  would  be  in  harmony  with  the  unity  and  simplicity 
of  its  principles.  This  they  entitle  le  des^tisme  legal  sous  I'em- 
pire  de  V evidence.  The  best  statement  of  the  theory  thus  modi- 
fied, may  be  found  in  Mercter  de  la  Riviere,  Vord/re  naturel  et 
essentiel  des  societes  politigues.  Fi-om  the  pi-oofe  adduced  in 
the  preceding  paragraph,  to  which  many  others  might  be  added, 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  afEi-ming  that  this  latter  party  are  the 
more  consistent  reasoners. 

It  is  worthy  of  renaark,  that  the  influence  of  these  writings 
contributed  greatly,  not  indeed  to  raise  the  present  emperor,  but 
certainly  fo  reconcile  a  nuinei-ons  class  of  politicians  to  his  un- 
limited authority  ;  and  as  tux  aa  his  lawless  passion  for  war  and 
aonquest  allows  him  to  govern  according  to  any  principles,  he 
favors  th<®e  of  the  physiocratic  philosopher.  His  early  educa- 
tion must  have  given  him  a  predilection  for  a  theory  conducted 
throughout  with  mathematical  precision ;  its  very  simplicity 
promised  the  readiest  and  moat  commodious  machine  for  despot- 
ism, for  it  moulds  a  nation  into  as  calculable  a  power  as  aa.  army  ; 
while  the  stem  and  seeming  greatness  of  the  whole,  and  its  mock 
elevation  above  human  feelings,  flattered  his  pride,  hardened  his 
1  aided  the  efforts  of  solf-d elusion.      Reason  is  the 
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sole  sovereign,  the  only  rightiul  legislator  ;  but  reason  to  act  on 
man.  nmst  be  impersonated.  The  Providence  whicli  had  so  mar- 
Tellously  raised  and  supported  him,  had  marked  him  out  for  the 
representative  of  reason,  and  had  anoed  him  with  irreaiatible 
force,  in  order  to  realize  its  laws.  In, him,  therefore,  might  be- 
Boraea  right,  and  his  cause  and  that  of  destiny  (or,  as'  he  now 
chooses  to  word  it,  exchanging  fchad  nonsense  for  staling  blas- 
phemy), his  cause  and  the  cause  of  God  are  one  and  the  same. 
Excellent  postulate  for  a  choleric  and  self-willed  tyrant !  What 
avails  the  impoverishment  of  a  few  thousand  merchants  and 
manufacturers  ?  "What  even  the  general  wretchedness  oi'  mil- 
lions of  perishable  men,  for  a  short  generation  ?  Should  these 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  chosen  conqueror,  the  innovator  nvumdi, 
et  $tupor  stsculorwm,  or  prevent  a  constitution  of  things,  which 
erected  on  intellectual  and  perfect  foundations  groweth  not  old, 
but  like  the  eternal  justice,  of  which  it  is  the  living  image. 


The  strokes  of  fate,  and  see  the  world's  last  tour  ? 

For  justice,  austere,  unrelenting  justice,  is  everywhere  hoMen 
up  as  the  one  thing  needful ;  and  the  only  duty  of  the  citizen,  in 
fulfilling  which  he  obeys  all  the  laws,  is  not  to  encroach  on 
another's  sphere  of  action.  The  greatest  possible  happiness  of  a 
people  is  not,  according  to  this  system,  the  object  of  a  governor ; 
but  to  preserve  the  freedom  of  all,  by  coercing  within  the  requi- 
site hounds  the  freedom  of  each.  Whatever  a  government  does 
more  than  this,  comes  of  evil :  and  its  best  employment  is  the  re- 
peal of  lavre  and  regulations,  not  the  establishment  of  them. 
Each  man  is  the  best  judge  of  his  own  happiness,  and  to  himself 
must  it  therefore  be  intrusted.  Hemove  all  the  interferences  of 
positive  statutes,  all  monopoly,  all  bounties,  all  prohibitions,  and 
all  encouragements  of  importation  and  exportation,  of  particular 
growth  and  particular  manufactm'es :  let  the  revenues  of  the 
state  be  taken  at  once  irom  the  produce  of  soil ;  and  all  things  will 
then  find  their  level,  all  irregularities  will  correct  each  other, 
and  an  indestructible  cycle  of  harmonious  motions  take  place  in 
the  moral  equally  aa  in  the  natural  world.  The  business  of  the 
governor  is  to  watch  incessantly,  that  the  state  shall  remain  com- 
posed of  individuals,  acting  as  individuals,  by  which  alone  tho 
freedom  of  all  can  be  secured,    Tts  duty  is  to  take  cai-e  that  itself 
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lemaiu  the  sole  collective  power,  and  that  all  the  citizens  sluDuId 
enjoy  the  same  rights,  Emd  ■without  distinction  he  subject  to  the 
same  duties. 

Splendid  promises !  Can  any  thing  appear  more  equitable 
than  the  last  proposition,  the  equality  of  ligtta  and  duties  ?  Can 
any  thing  he  conceived  more  simple  in  the  idea  ?  But  the  exe- 
cution— !  Let  the  four  or  five  quarto  volumes  of  the  Conscript 
Code  he  the  commeiii,  1  But  as  briefly  as  possible  I  sliall  prove, 
that  this  system,  aa  an  exclusive  total,  is  under  any  form  imprac- 
ticable ;  and  that  if  it  were  realized,  and  as  far  as  it  were  real- 
ized, it  would  necessarily  lead  to  gencFal  barbarism  ind  the  moat 
grinding  oppression ;  and  that  the  final  result  of  a  geneial  at- 
tempt to  introduce  it,  must  be  a  military  despotism  inconsistent 
with  the  peace  and  safety  of  manHnd.  That  reason  should  be 
our  guide  and  governor  is  an  undeniable  truth,  and  all  om  notion 
of  right  and  wrong  is  built  thereon  :  for  reason  is  one  of  the  two 
foimtain-heads  in  which  the  whole  moral  nature  of  man  ougi- 
nated  and  subsists.  From  reason  alone  can  we  derive  the  pnn- 
ciples  which  our  understandings  are  to  apply,  the  ideal  to  which 
by  means  of  our  understandings  we  should  endeavor  to  approxi- 
mate. This,  however,  gives  no  proof  that  reason  alone  ought  to 
govern  and  direct  human  beings,  either  as  individuals  oi  as  states 
It  ougbt  not  to  do  this,  because  it  can  not.  The  laws  of  reason 
are  unable  to  satisfy  the  first  conditions  of  human  Bociety  We 
will  admit  that  the  shortest  code  of  the  law  is  the  best,  and  that 
the  citizen  finds  himself  most  at  ease  where  the  government 
least  intermeddles  with  his  aifairs,  and  confines  its  efiorts  to  the 
preservation  of  public  tranquillity  ;  we  will  sufier  this  to  pass  at 
present  undisputed,  though  the  examples  of  England,  and  before 
the  late  events,  of  Holland  and  Switzerland, — surely  the  three 
happiest  nations  of  the  "world — to  which  perhaps  we  might  add 
the  major  part  of  the  former  German  free  towns,  furnish  stubborn 
facts  in  presumption  of  the  contrary, — yet  still  the  proof  is  want- 
ing that  the  first  and  most  general  applications  and  exertions  of 
the  power  of  man  can  be  definitely  regulated  by  reason  unaided 
by  the  positive  and  conventional  laws  in  the  formation  of  which 
the  understanding  must  be  our  guide,  and  which  become  just  be- 
cause they  happen  to  be  expedient. 

The  chief  object  for  which  men  first  formed  themselves  into  a 
state  was  not  the  protection  of  their  lives,  i)ut  of  their  property. 
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"Wliere  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  climate  precludes  all  property 
Irat  personal,  and  permits  that  only  in  its  simplest  forms,  as  in 
Greenland,  men  reniain  in  the  dom.eatic  state  and  form  neighbor- 
hoods, but  not  goTcmments.  And  in  Horth  America  the  chiefe 
appear  to  exercise  government  in  those  tribes  only  which  possess 
indiTidual  landed  property.  Among  the  rest  the  chief  is  their 
general ;  but  government  is  exercised  only  in  families  by  the  fa- 
thers of  families.  But  ■where  individual  landed  property  exists, 
there  must  be  inequality  of  property  :  the  nature  of  the  earth  and 
the  nature  of  llie  mind  imite  to  make  the  contrary  impossible. 
But  to  suppose  the  land  the  property  of  the  state,  and  the  labor 
and  the  produce  to  be  equally  divided  among  all  the  members  of 
tlie  state,  involves  more  than  one  contradiction :  for  it  could  not 
subsist  without  gross  injustice,  except  ■where  the  reason  of  all  and 
of  each  was  absolute  master  of  tlie  selfish  passions  of  sloth,  envy, 
and  the  like  ;  and  yet  the  same  state  ■would  preclude  the  greater 
part  of  the  means  by  which  the  reason  of  man  is  developed.  In 
■whatever  state  of  society  you  would  place  it,  from  the  most  sav- 
age to  the  most  refined,  it  would  be  found  equally  unjust  and  im- 
possible; and  were  there  a  race  of  men,  a  country,  and  a  climate, 
that  permitted  such  an  order  of  things,  the  same  causes  would 
render  all  goverrupient  superfluous. 

To  property,  therefore,  and  to  its  inequalities  all  human  laws 
directly  or  indirectly  relate,  ■wMch  would  not  be  equally  laws  in 
the  state  of  nature.  Now  it  is  impossible  to  deduce  the  right  of 
property*  &om  pure  reason.  The  utmost  which  reason  coiild 
give  would  be  a  property  in  the  forms  of  things,  as  far  as  the  forms 
wore  produced  by  individual  power.  In  the  matter  it  could  give 
no  pi-operfy.  "We  regard  ang^els  and  glorified  spirits  as  beings  of 
pure  reason:  and  whoever  thought  of  property  in  heaven?  Even 
the  simplest  and  most  moral  form  of  it,  namely,  marriage  (we 
loiow  ii-om  the  highest  authority),  is  excluded  fi-om  the  state  of 
pui'e  reason.  Rousseau  himself  expressly  admits  that  property 
can  not  be  deduced  Irom  the  laws  of  reason  and  nature ;  and  he 
ought  therefore  to  have  admitted  at  the  same  time  that  hLs  whole 
tbeory  was  a  tbijig  of  air.     In  the  most  respectable  point  of  view 

*  I  mean,  practically  and  with  the  inequalitiea  inseparable  from  tlie  no- 
tuol  esietenae  of  property.  Abatraotedlj,  the  right  to  property  is  deduci- 
We  ffom  the  free-agency  of  mwi.    If  to  act  freely  be  a  right,  a  sphere  of 

action  muet  be  30  t^o. 
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he  could  regard  his  system  as  analogous  to  geometry.  If  indeed 
it  be  purely  scientific,  how  could  it  be  othenvise  ?  Geometry 
holds  forth  an  ideal  which  can  never  he  fully  realized  in  nature, 
even  because  it  is  nature  ;  because  hodira  are  more  than  exten- 
sion, and  to  pure  extension  of  space  only  the  mathematical 
theorems  wholly  correspond.  In  the  same  manner  the  moral 
laws  of  the  intellectual  world,  as  far  as  they  ave  deducihle  from 
pure  intellect,  are  never  perfectly  applicable  to  oui  mixed  and 
sensitive  nature,  because  man  is  something  besides  reason  ;  be- 
cause his  reason  never  acts  by  itself,  hut  must  clothe  itself  in  the 
substance  of  individual  understanding  and  specific  inclination,  in 
order  to  become  a  reality  and  an  object  of  consciousness  and  ex- 
perience. It  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  together  with  this,  the 
key-stone  of  the  arch,  the  greater  pari;  and  the  most  specious  of 
the  popular  arguments  in  favor  of  universal  suffrage  fall  in  and 
are  crushed. .  I  will  mention  one  only  at  present.  Major  Cart- 
wright, — in  his  deduction  of  the  rights  of  the  subject  from  prin- 
ciples "  not  susceptible  of  proof,  being  self-evident,  if  one  of  which 
be  violated  all  are  shaken," — affirms  (Principle  98th;  though 
the  greater  pirt  inleed  ore  mortl  aphoti'ims  or  bKnk  assertion= 
not  scientihc  prini-iple')  that  t  power  ivhich  oight  nevei  to  le 
use  1  ought  nevei  to  exist  Agaia  he  affiinis  that  law  to  bmd 
all  must  he  assented  to  ly  all  and  coisequeatly  every  min  e\ui 
the  poorest  has  an  equii  light  to  s  ifiiage  and  this  foi  an  ad 
ditional  leison  beeiuse  ill  without  excejtion  are  capable  ol 
feeling  happmeis  or  misery  accoidmgly  is  they  iie  well  oi  ill 
governed  But  aie  they  not  then  capible  of  feeling  happme'SB 
or  miserj  a*?cordmgly  as  they  do  or  do  not  po-ssess  the  means  of 
a  comfortable  subsistence  ''  ind  who  is  the  ju  Ige  what  is  a  com 
fortable  subsistence  but  the  man  himself  Might  i  ot  tlien  on 
the  6,ame  or  equvalent  piinciples  a  levellei  cunstru  t  a  nght  t 
ec[Uil  property  '  The  mliabitants  of  thiscounliy  withoit  proj-ei 
ty  form,  doubtless,  a  great  majority ;  each  of  these  has  a  right  to 
a  suffrage,  and  the  richest  man  to  no  more  ;  and  the  object  of 
this  suffrage  is,  that  each  individual  may  secure  himself  a  tnie 
efficient  representative  of  his  will.  Here  then  is  a  legal  power 
of  abolishing  or  equalizing  property  :  and  according  to  Major  0. 
liimself,  a  power  which  ought  never  to  be  used  ought  not  to  exist. 
Therefore,  unless  he  carries  his  system  to  the  whole  length  of 
1  labor  and  common  pos.'iessioii.  a  rlglit  to  universal  suf- 
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frage  can  not  exist  ;  but  if  not  to  uiiivei'sal  suffrage,  there  caa 
exist  no  natural  nght  to  Biifliage  at  all.  In  whatever  way  he 
would  obviate  this  objectioii,  he  must  admit  expedience  founded 
on  experience  and  particular  oircimiatances,  which  wOl  vary  in 
every  different  nation,  and  in  the  same  nation  at  different  times, 
as  the  maxim  of  all  legislation  and  the  ground  of  all  legislative 
power.  For  his  universal  principles,  as  lar  as  they  are  principles 
and  universal,  necessarily  suppose  uniform  and  perfect  subjects, 
which  are  to  be  found  in  tlie  ideas  of  pure  geometry  and,  I  trust, 
in  the  realities  of  heaven,  but  never,  never,  in  creatures  of  flesh 
and  blood. 


ON   THE   ERRORS    OF    PARTY   SPIRIT:    OR   EXTREMES   MEET. 

And  it  was  no  wonder  if  Bome  good  and  imiooent  men,  especially  euoh  as 
)je  (Lightfoot)  who  was  geaerally  more  cjneerned  about  what  was  done  in 
Judea  many  <;fflittipias  ago,  than  what  was  transacted  in  his  own  time  in  Ma 
own  country — it  is  no  wonder  if  some  anoh.  were  for  &  while  borne  away 
to  tbe  approval  of  opinions  which  they,  after  more  sedate  refieetion,  dia- 
ownai  Tet  his  innooenoy  from  any  Belf-intecest  or  design,  together  with 
liis  learning,  seeored  ^?"^  from  the  estpavaganeee  of  demagogues,  the  peo- 
ple's orndeB. — LiOBTcoor'a  Worlce,  P^Uisker'a  Preface  to  the  jieadei: 

I  HAVE  never  seen  Major  Cartwright,  much  less  enjoy  the 
honor  of  his  acquaintance ;  but  I  tnow  enough  of  his  character, 
from  the  testimony  of  others  and  from  his  own  writings,  to  re- 
spect his  talents,  and  revere  the  purity  of  his  motives.  I  am 
fully  persuaded  that  there  are  few  better  men,  few  more  fei-vent 
or  disinterested  adherents  of  their  country  or  the  laws  of  their 
Lountry  of  whitsooer  thm^s  aje  Jovelj  of  whataoe^  er  things 
1.  L,  houoiablc  It  would  give  me  great  pain  should  I  be  sup 
^os  d  to  have  introdiw-d  disrespectfully  a  nime  which  fiom 
1  J  early  youth  I  ne^er  heard  meatioued  without  i  feeling  of 
iff  j?tinnate  adimri,tion      I  have  mleed  quoted  fiom  this  vener 

Ue  p-itnot  IS  fiom  the  most  le^pectable  English  advocate  for 
th    thect\     which  denve"  the  nght^  ot  governmest    and  the 

lite=    )f    ohedienct    ti   i      c^.clu'iielv    fiom    (.n  i  iple'!   of  piuo 
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reason.  It  was  of  consequence  to  nay  cause  that  I  should  not  be 
tliongkt  to  have  been  waging  war  against  a  straw  image  of  my 
own  setting  up,  or  even  against  a  foreign  idol  that  had  neither 
worshipers  nor  advocates  in  our  own  country  ;  and  it  was  not 
less  my  object  to  keep  my  discussion  aloof  from  those  passions, 
which  more  Hupopular  names  might  have  excited.  I  therefore 
introduced  the  name  of  Cartwright,  as  I  had  previously  done 
that  of  Luthei,  in  order  to  give  every  fair  advantage  to  a  theory, 
which  I  thought  it  of  importance  to  confute  ;  and  as  an  instance 
that  though  the  system  might  he  made  tempting  to  the  vulgar, 
yet  that,  talten  unmixed  and  entire,  it  was  chiefly  fascinating  for 
lofty  and  imaginative  spirits,  who  mistook  their  own  virtues  and 
powers  for  the  average  character  of  men  in  general. 

H'eithei  by  fair  statements  nor  by  fair  reasoning  should  I  ever 
give  offence  to  Major  Cartwi-ight  himself,  nor  to  his  judicious 
friends.  If  I  am  in  danger  of  olTending  them,  it  must  arise  from 
one  or  other  of  two  causes  ;  either  that  I  have  falsely  represented 
his  principles,  or  his  motives  and  the  tendency  of  his  writings. 
In  the  book  &om  which  I  quoted,  "  The  People's  Barrier  against 
undue  Influeace"  (the  only  one  of  Major  Cartwright's  which  I 
po^ess),  I  am  conscious  that  there  are  six  foundations  stated  of 
constitutional  government.  Therefore,  it  may  he  urged,  the 
author  can  not  be  justly  classed  with  those  who  deduce  our  social 
rights  and  con-elative  duties  exclusively  from  principles  of  pure 
reason,  or  unavoidable  conclusions  from  such.  My  answer  is 
ready.  Of  these  sis  foundations  three  are  but  different  words 
for  one  and  the  same,  namely,  the  law  of  reason,  the  law  of 
God,  and  first  principles :  and  the  three  that  remain  can  not  be 
taken  as  indifferent,  inasmuch  as  Ihey  are  afterwards  affirmed 
to  be  of  no  validity  except  .as  far  as  they  are  evidently  deduced 
from  the  foi-mer ;  that  is,  from  the  principles  implanted  by  God 
in  the  universal  reason  of  man.  These  three  latter  foundations 
are,  the  general  customs  of  the  realm,  particular  customs,  and 
acts  of  Parliament.  It  might  be  supposed  that  the  author  had 
not  iised  his  terms  in  the  precise  and  single  sense  in  which  they 
are  defined  in  my  former  essay  ;  and  that  self-evident  principles 
may  be  meant  to  include  the  dictates  of  manifest  expedience,  the 
inductions  of  the  understanding  as  well  as  the  prescripts  of  the 
pure  reason.  But  no ;  Major  Cartwright  has  guarded  against 
the  possibility  oi'  this  interpretation,  and  has  expressed  himself 
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as  decisively,  and  with  £is  much  warmth,  against  {'ouading  gov- 
ei-iuaente  on.  grounds  of  expedience,  as  I  have  done  against 
founding  morality  on  the  same.  Euclid  himself  could  not  have 
defined  his  words  more  sternly  within  the  limita  of  pure  science  ; 
for  instance,  see  the  1st  2d  Hd  ind  4th  pnmary  mles  : — '  A 
principle  is  a  manifest  and  '"imple  piopoBitioa  comprehending 
a  certain  truth.  Principles  are  the  proof  oi  every  thiag :  hut 
are  not  susceptible  of  external  proof  bemg  sell  evident.  K  one 
principle  he  violated,  all  are  shaken  Agamst  him,  who  de- 
nies principles,  all  dispute  is  useless,  and  leaMni  unintelligible, 
or  disallowed,  so  far  as  he  domes  them  The  laws  of  nature  are 
immutahle.' — Neither  could  Eousseau  himself  nor  his  predeces- 
sors, the  Fifth-monarchy  men,  have  more  naltedly  or  emphati- 
cally idonliiied  the  foundations  of  government  in  the  concrete 
with  those  of  religion  and  moiahty  m  the  abstract :  see  Major 
Oartwright's  primary  iTiIes  Irora  31  to  39,  and  from  44  to  83. 
In  these  it  is  affirmed  ; — that  the  legislative  rights  of  every  citi- 
zen are  inherent  in  his  nature  ;  that,  being  natural  rights,  they 
must  be  equal  iu  all  men ;  that  a  natural  right  is  that  right 
which  a  citizen,  clainm  as  being  a  man,  and  that  it  hath  no  other 
foundation  but  his  personality  or  reason;  that  property  can 
neither  increase  nor  modify  any  legislative  right ;  that  every  one 
man  shall  have  one  vote  however  poor,  and  for  any  one  man, 
however  rich,  to  have  more  than  one  vote,  is  against  natural 
justice,  and  an  evil  measure ;  that  it  is  better  for  a  nation  to 
cndin'c  all  adversities,  than  to  assent  to  one  evil  measure  ;  that 
to  be  free  is  to  be  governed  by  laws,  to  which  we  have  ourselves 
assented,  either  in  person  or  by  representative,  for  whose  election 
we  have  actually  voted  ;  that  all  not  having  a  right  of  suffrage 
are  slaves,  and  that  a  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  Great  Brit- 
ain are  slaves  !  To  prove  the  total  coincidence  of  Major  Oart- 
wright's theory  with  that  which  I  have  stated,  and  I  trust  con- 
liited,  in  the  preceding  essay,  it  only  remains  for  me  to  prove, 
that  the  fonner,  equally  with  the  latter,  coofonads  the  sufficiency 
of  the  conscience  to  make  every  person  a  moral  and  amenable 
being,  with  the  sufficiency  of  judgment  and  experience  requisite 
to  the  exercise  of  pohtical  right.  A  single  quotation  wDl  place 
this  out  of  all  doubt,  which  from  its  length  I  shall  msert  in  a  note.* 
*  '  But  the  equalitj'  (observe,  that  Major  CnrtiTright  is  here  speaMog 
of  tlio  QaCm'iil  right  to  univei-Bal  auffi'agc,  and  coDsequcntly  of  the  iiuivffl- 
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Gfreat  stress,  indeed,  is  laid  on  the  authority  of  our  ancient 
lawH,  both  in  this  and  the  other  works  of  our  patriotic  author  ; 
and  whatever  his  system  may  he,  it  is  impassihle  not  to  feel,  that 
the  author  himself  possesses  the  heart  of  a  genuine  Englishman. 
But  still  his  system  can  neither  he  changed  nor  modified  by  these 
appeals  :  for  among  tte  primary  maxims,  which  fonn  the  gtound- 
work  of  it,  we  are  informed  not  only  that  law  in  the  ahstract  is 
the  perfection  of  reason ;  hut  that  the  law  of  God  and  the  law 
of  the  laad  are  all  one  !  What !  The  statutes  against  witches ; 
or  those  against  papists,  the  abolition  of  which  gave  rise  t«  the 
infatnous  riots  in  1780  !  Or,  ia  the  author's  own  opinion,  the 
statutes  of  disfranchisement  and  for  making  Parliaments  septen- 

aal  right  of  eligibility,  ss  well  ns  of  election,  independently  of  ebaraoter  or 
property) — '  the  eq^ualily  Mid  dignity  of  hviioan  natviro  io  all  men,  whefclier 
rich  or  poor,  is  ptaced  in  the  Hgheat  point  of  Tiew  by  8t.  Paul,  when  he 
reprehends  fie  CorinthiBn.  believere  for  their  liiagations  one  with  anothar, 
in  the  tourts  of  law  where  unbelieyers  presided ;  and  as  an  argument  of 
the  competenoy  of  all  men  to  judge  for  themselves,  he  nlludea  to  that  eleva- 
tion in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  which  ia  pronused  to  every  man  who  shall 
be  virtuous,  or  in  the  language  of  that  time,  a  saint.  Ilo  ye  not  knoic,  says 
he,  that  theaamU  shall  judge  the  world?  And  if  the  world  shall  bejiidgid 
by  yoii,  aTe  ye  -unmorlhy  to  JKdge  the  smallest  miUters  ?  ^bomj  ya  not  thai 
l/e  slmll  Judge  the  angels?  Hoa  much  more  things  that  pertain  to  this  life/ 
If  after  su<^  authorities,  Bueh  manifestaliimB.of  tmth  as  th^e,  any  duis- 
tinn  through  those  prgudioes,  wHoh  ace  the  e&eta  of  long  LaMts  of  iojus- 
fioe  and  oppreasion,  and  teaoh  ub  to  despise  the  poor,  aball  slill  think  it 
right  to  exclude  that  part  of  the  commonalty,  caneistitig  of  ti'adesmen, 
artifioers,  and  laborera,  ov  any  of  them  from  voting  in  elections  of  membei'a 
to  serve  in  Parliament,  I  must  fdnoerely  lament  Buch  a  pereuasion  aa  a  mis- 
fortuuebotb  to  bimself  andhia  country.  And  if  any  man,— not  having  givcu 
himsBlf  the  teouMe  to  consider  whether  or  not  the  Scripture  be  an  au- 
thority, but  who,  nerertheless,  is  a  friend  to  the  rights  of  mankind — upon 
grounds  of  mere  prudence,  policy,  or  espediency,  shall  think  it  advisahle 
to  go  against  the  whole  current  of  our  constitutional  and  law  maxims,  hy 
which  it  is  self-evident  thai  every  man,  as  beiog  a  man,  is  created  fi'ee, 
bom  to  freedom,  and,  without  it,  a,  thing,  a,  slave,  a  beast ;  and  ehaU  con- 
tend for  drawing  a  line  of  Biclusion  at  freeholders  of  forty  pounds  a  year, 
or  foriy  shillings  a  year,  or  householders,  or  pot-boUera,  so  that  all  who  are 
below  that  line  shall  not  Imve  a  vote  in  the  election  of  a  legislative  guar- 
dian,— wiuch  is  taking  ft^m  a  citiaen  the  power  even  of  seif-preservation, 
— such  a  man,  I  venture  to  say,  is  bolder  than  he  who  wrestled  with  the 
angel ;  for  he  wreatles  with  God  himself  who  established  those  principles 
in  the  eternal  laws  of  nature,  never  to  be  violated  by  any  of  his  ei 
Pp.  SS,  24.    . 
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uial ! — Nay  '.  hut  (Principle  28)  an.  unjust  law  is  no  Ixw  :  and 
(P.  23)  against  the  law  of  reason  neither  prescription,  statute,  nor 
puatom,  may  prevail ;  and  if  any  such  lie  brought  against  it,  they 
be  not  prracriptions,  statutes,  nor  customs,  but  things  void ;  and 
(P.  29)  what  the  Parliament  doth  shall  be  holden  for  naught 
whensoever  it  shall  enact  that  which  is  contrary  to  a  natural 
right !  I  dare  not  suspect  a  grave  -writer  of  such  egregious  tri- 
fling as  to  mean  no  more  by  these  assertions,  than  that  what  is 
wiong  IS  not  right  and  if  more  than  this  be  meant,  it  must  be 
that  the  subject  is  not  bound  to  obey  any  act  of  ParEaraent, 
■«hich  aLCoidmg  to  his  conviction  entrenches  on  a  principle  of. 
nitural  right  ■which  naturil  rights  are,  as  we  have  seen,  not 
conhned  to  the  man  in  Lis  mdividual  capacity,  but  are  made  to 
coitfei  universal  legislative  privileges  on  every  subject  of  every 
•-tate  and  of  the  extent  of  which  every  man  is  competent  to 
judge  who  iS  competent  to  be  the  object  of  law  at  all,  that  is, 
Lvery  mau  i^ho  has  not  lost  his  reason. 

In  the  btitement  ol  his  prmciples,  therefore,  I  have  not  mis- 
represented Major  Cartwiight  Have  I  then  endeavored  to  con- 
ULOt  pubbc  odium  w  ith  lii&  name,  by  arraigning  liis  motives,  or 
the  tendeniy  of  his  writings  '  The  tendency  of  his  writings  in 
my  inmost  consiCience  I  believe  to  be  perfectly  harmless,  and  I 
doJe  cite  them  in  confirmation  of  the  opinions  which  it  was  the 
object  of  my  introductory  essays  to  establish,  and  as  an  additional 
proof,  that  no  good  man  communicating  what  he  believes  to  be 
the  truth  for  the  sake  of  truth,  and  according  to  the  rules  of  con- 
science, wiO  be  found  to  have  acted  injuriously  to  the  peace  or  in- 
terests of  society.  The  venerable  state-moralist, — for  this  is  his 
true  character,  and  in  this  titie  is  conveyed  the  whole  error  of  his 
ByBtem,^is  incapable  of  aiding  his  arguments  by  the  poignant 
condiment  of  personal  slander,  incapable  of  appealing  to  the  envy 
of  the  multitude  by  bitter  declamation  against  the  foUies  and  op- 
pressions of  the  higher  classes.  He  would  shrink  with  horror  from 
the  thought  of  adding  a  lalse  and  unnatural  influence  to  the  cause 
of  truth  and  justice,  by  details  of  present  calamity  or  immediate 
suffering,  fitted  to  excite  the  fiiry  of  the  multitude,  or  by  promises 
of  turning  the  cmTentof  the  public  revenue  into  the, channels*  of 

'  I  must  remind  the  reader,  tliat  this  essay  was  written  in  October,  180B. 
If  Major  Cartwi^Jit  ban  ever  sinee  than  acted  in  a,  different  spirit,  and 
tampered  personaliy  With  the  disti'eases,  and  consequent  irritahilitf  of  the 
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individual  disti-ess  and  poverty,  so  aa  to  bribe  the  populace  by  self- 
ish hopes.  It  does  not  belong  to  men  of  his  character  to  delude 
the  uninstructed  into  the  belief  that  their  shortest  way  of  obtain- 
ing the  good  thingB  of  this  life,  is  to  eonunence  busy  pohticians, 
instead  of  remaining  industrious  laboreis  He  knows  and  icts 
on  the  knowledge,  tliat  it  is  the  duty  of  the  enlightened  philan 
thropist  to  plead  for  the  poor  and  ignorant  not  to  them 

Uo. — From  works  written  and  pubhslied  under  the  contiol  of 
auHtcre  principles,  m\d  at  the  impulse  of  i  lofty  and  generous  en 
thusiasEO, — from  works  rendered  attractive  oaly  bj  the  tervor  oi 
sincerity,  and  imposmg  only  by  the  majestj  ol  plain  dealing  no 
danger  will  be  apprehended  by  a  wise  man  no  offence  iei,eivod 
by  a  good  roan.  I  could  almost  venture  to  warrant  oui  patiiot  s 
publications  iimoxious,  from  the  single  circumstance  ot  their 
perfect  freedom  fcom  personal  themes  in  this  age  of  personality, 
tliis  age  of  literary  and  political  gossiping,  when  the  meanest 
insects  are  worshiped  with  a  sort  of  Egyptian  superstition,  if 
only  the  brainless  head  be  atoned  for  by  tlie  sting  of  personal 
malignity  in  the  tail ;  when  the  nic«t  vapid  satires  have  become 
the  objects  of  a  keen  public  intei-est  purely  from  the  number  of 
contemporary  characters  named  in  the  patch-work  notes, — which 
possess,  however,  the  comparative  merit  of  being  more  poetical 
than  the  text, — and  because,  to  iacreaae  the  stimulus,  the  author 
has  sagaciously  left  his  own  name  for  whispers  and  conjectures ! 
— In  an  age,  when  even  sermons  are  published  with  a  double 
appendix  stuffed  with  names — in  a  generation  so  transformed 
from  the  characteristic  reserve  of  Britons,  that  fcom  the  ephem- 
era! sheet  of  a  London  newspaper  to  the  everlasting  Scotch  pro- 
fessorial quarto,  almost  every  publication  exhibits  or  flatters  the 
epidemic  distemper ;  that  the  very  last  year's  rebuses  in  the 
Lady's  Diary,  are  answered  in  a  serious  elegy  '  On  my  father's 
dealii,'  with  the  name  and  koMtat  of  the  elegiac  CEdipiis  sub- 
scribed ; — and  other  ingenious  solutions  are  likewise  given  to  the 

d  bu  s — not,  as  hei-atofore,  by  Onto,  Philander,  A  B,  X  Y, 
io\,  but  by  fifty  or  sixty  plain  English  surnames  at  fiill  length, 
vith  1h  ir    everal  places  of  abode  !     In  an  age,  when  a  bashful 

gn  an  li  ineonsiatenoy  is  his,  not  mine.  If  what  I  then  believed  and 
a  w  1  b  lid  now  appear  a  aerere  satire  in  the  shape  of  a  Jalse  prophecy, 
any  ham  I  night  feal  for  my  lack  of  penetration  ■would  be  lost  in  the  sin- 
cerity of  jny  regret.— 1S18. 
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Philalethes  or  Fhileleutkeros  is  as  rare  on  the  title-pages  and 
among  the  signatures  of  our  magaEiues,  as  a  real  name  used  to 
be  in  the  days  of  our  shy  and  notice-shunning  graiidfatherB ! 
When — more  exquisite  than  aU — I  see  an  epic  poem — spirits  of 
Maro  and  Mieonides,  make  ready  to  welcome  youi  new  compeer  I 
— advertised  with  the  special  recommendation,  that  the  said 
epic  poem  contains  more  than  a  hundred  names  of  living  per- 
sons  I  Wo — if  works  as  abhorrent,  as  those  of  Majoi-  Oartwright, 
from  all  unworthy  provocatives  to  vanity,  envy,  and  the  BeMsh 
passions,  could  acquire  a  sufficient  influence  on  the  public  mind 
to  be  mischievous,  the  plans  pi'oposed  in  his  pamphlets  would 
cease  to  be  altogether  visionary :  though  even  then  they  could  not 
ground  their  claims  to  actual  adoption  on  seK-evideut  principles 
of  pure  reason,  but  on  the  happy  accident  of  the  virtue  and  good 
sense  of  thftt  public,  for  whose  suffrages  they  were  presented. 
Indeed  with  Major  Cartwright's  plans  I  have  no  present  con- 
cern ;  hut  with  the  principles,  on  which  he  grounds  the  obliga- 
tions to  adopt  tJiem. 

But  I  must  not  sacrifice  truth  to  m.y  reverence  for  individual 
purity  of  intention.  The  tendency  of  one  good  man's  writings  is 
altogether  a  different  thing  fi\)m  the  tendency  of  the  system  itself, 
when  seasoned  and  served  up  for  the  unreasoning  multitude,  as 
it  has  been  by  men  whose  names  I  would  not  honor  by  writing 
them  in  the  same  sentence  with  Major  Cartwright's.  For  this 
system  has  two  sides,  and  holds  out  very  different  attractions  to 
its  admirers  who  advance  towards  it  from  different  points  of  the 
compass.  It  possesses  qualities,  that  can  scarcely  faO  of  winning 
over  to  its  banners  a  numerous  host  of  shallow  heads  and  testiess 
tempers,  men  who,  without  learning, — oi-,  as  one  of  my  friends 
has  forcibly  expressed  it,  strong  book-miiidedness, — live  as  alms- 
folks  on  the  opinions  of  their  contemporaries,  and  who, — well 
pleased  to  exchange  the  humility  of  regret  for  the  self-complacent 
feelings  of  contempt,— reconeila  themselves  to  the  mns  cidotterie 
of  their  ignorance,  by  scoffing  at  the  useless  fox-brush  of  pedan- 
try.*    The  attachment  of  this  numerous  class  is  owing  neither  to 

*  He  {Charlo  Brandon,  Duke  of  Sufolk)  Itnowing  tliat  learuiug  hath  m, 
enemy  but  ignoraaoe,  did  Buapect  always  the  want  of  it  in  tiioee  men  who 
■dei'ided  the  habit  of  it  in  others ;  like  the  fox  in  the  fable,  who,  beii^  with- 
out a  tail,  would  persuade  othara  to  cut  off  tlreii-E  as  a  hurthsn.  But  he 
liksdwpll  Ihi-  philoeoplier'o  diviaion  of  men  into  {hvse.  r3nk=— sr.me  «'h^ 
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the  BoEdity  and  depth  oi  fouiidatioii  in  this  theoiy  nor  to  the 
strict  coherence  nf  its  argimient"  and  -itill  le^  tn  an^  genuine 
reverence  foi  humanily  m  the  absUiLt  The  physiociatic  sys- 
tem promises  to  deduce  all  things  and  every  thing  lelative  to  law 
and  government  with  mathematical  e\actnesi  md  certainty, 
from  a  few  individual  and  self  evident  principles  But  who  so 
diill,  as  not  to  be  capable  of  apprehending  a  'yniple  seU-evident 
principle,  and  of  following  a  short  demonstration''  Bj  this  sys- 
tem, '  the  system  as  its  -idmiiers  were  wont  to  call  it  even  as 
they  named  the  writer  who  first  applied  it  in  systematic  detail  to 
the  whole  constitution  and  admirastration  of  oivil  policy, — Da 
i3.uesnoy — le  docteii-r,  or  '  the  teacher  ;' — by  this  system  the  ob- 
servation of  times,  places,  relative  bearings,  history,  national  cus- 
toms and  character,  is  rendered  superfluous  ; — all,  in  short, 
whioli,  according  to  the  common  notion,  makes  the  attainment 
of  legislative  prudence  a  work  of  difficulty  and  long-continiied 
eftbrt,  even  for  the  acutest  and  most  comprehensive  minds.  The 
cautious  balancing  of  comparative  advantages,  the  painful  calcu- 
lation of  forces  and  coimterforcea,  the  preparation  of  circum- 
stances, the  lynx-eyed  watching  for  opporttmities,  are  all  super- 
seded ;  and  by  tlie  magic  oracles  of  certain  asiomB  and  definitions 
it  is  revealed  how  the  world  with  all  its  concerns  should  be 
mechanized,  and  then  let  go  on  of  itself.  All  the  positive  insti- 
tutions and  regulaaOQO,  Mhich  the  prudence  of  our  ancestors  had 
provided,  are  declared  tj  be  erroneous  or  interested  perversions 
of  the  natui-ai  lelations  ot  man  ;  and  the  whole  is  deUvered  over 
to  the  facility,  which  all  men  poMiess  equally,  namely,  the  com- 
mon sense  or  universal  reason  The  science  of  politics,  it  is  said, 
is  but  the  application  of  the  common  sense,  wkich  every  man 
poastsfies,  to  a  subject  in  which  every  man  is  concerned.  To  be 
a  musioian,  an  orator,  a  paintei-,  a  poet,  an  architect,  or  even  to 
be  a  good  mechanist,  presupposes  genius ;  to  be  an  excellent  ar- 
tisan or  mechanic,  requires  more  than  an  average  degree  of 
.  talent ;  but  to  be  a  legislator  requires  nothing  but  common  sense. 
The  commonest  human  intellect,  thereibre,  suffices  for  a  perfect 

kuew  good  aud  werB  willmg  to  teiioh  olhers  ;  Uieae  lie  said  were  like  gods 
among  men — others  who  thoi^h  they  knew  not  much,  yet  were  willing  ta 
learn ;  these  he  said  were  like  men  among  besatB — and  eome  who  knew  not 
good  and  yet  d^apiaed  soch  ss  should  teaeh  them ;  these  he  eateemed  as 

bensta  among  men. — Lloyd's  State  Worthies,  p,  SS, 
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inaiglit  into  the  whole  science  of  civil  polity,  aitd  C[ua!iiies  the 
possessor  to  sit  in  jtidgmeat  on  the  constitution  and  administta- 
lion  of  his  own  coimtry,  aad  of  all  other  nations.  This  must 
iieeda  he  agreeahle  tidings  to  the  great  mass  of  mankind.  There 
is  no  aobject,  which  men  in  general  like  better  to  harangue  on 
tlian.  politics ;  none,  the  deciding  on  which  more  flatters  the 
sense  of  self-importance.  For  as  to  what  Johnson  calls  '  plebeian 
oiiyy,'*  I  do  not  believe  that  the  mass  of  men.  are  justly  charge- 
able with  it  in  their  political  feelings ;  not  only  because  envy  is 
seldom  excited  except  by  definite  and  individual  objects,  but  stiU 
more  because  it  ia  a  painful  passion,  and  not  likely  to  co-exist 
with  the  high  delight  and  self-eomplaconcy  with  which  the  ha- 
rangues on  states  and  statesmen,  princes  and  generals,  are  made 
and  listened  to  in  ale-house  circles  or  prdmiscwous  pubhc  meet- 
ings. A  certain  portion  of  this  is  not  m.erely  desirable,  but  ne- 
oe^aiy  in  a  free  country.  Heaven  forbid  that  the  most  ignorant 
of  my  countrymen,  should  be  deprived  of  a  subject  so  well  fitted  to 
impsrt 
An  hour's  importfmee  to  tie  poor  man's  heart  !| 
But  a  system  which  not  only  flatters  the  pride  and  vanity  of  men, 
b  it  which  in  so  plausible  and  intelligible  a  manner  persuades 
th  m  not  that  this  is  wrong  and  that  ought  to  have  been  man- 
iged  otherwise  ;  or  that  Mr.  X.  is  worth  a  hundred  of  Mr.  Y.  as 
a  nimistei  or  Parliameirt  man ;  but  that  all  is  wrong  and  mis- 
talicn  — nay,  almost  unjust  and  wicked, — and  that  every  man  is 
competent  and  in  contempt  of  all  rank  and  property,  on  the 
nieie  title  of  his  personality,  possesses  the  right,  and  is  under  the 
moat  solemn  moral  obligation,  to  give  a  helping  hand  towtird 
oveithrovi mg  all; — this  oonfuMon  of  pohtical  with  reUgious 
clamiB  this  transfer  of  the  rights  of  religion  digoined  from  the 
austere  duties  of  self-denial,  with  which  religious  rights  exercised 
m  then  pioper  sphere  can  not  fail  to  be  accompanied  ;  and  not 
only  digoined  irom  self-restraint,  but  united  with  the  indulgence 
of  those  passions, — self-will,  love  of  power,;— which  it  is  the  prin- 
cipal aim  and  hardest  task  of  reUgion  to  correct  and  restrain  ; — 

*  I  now  more  thim  fear  that  Dr.  Johnson  waa  in  the  right :  and  that  I 
roust  reoant  my  opinion  with  '  Ckileridga  1  thy  wish  was  lather  to  that 
thought,  not  a  dearer  insight  into  the  nnture  of  man,  not  s.  wider  expa- 
rienoe  of  men.'— Oetobei'  SOth,  !318. 

I  Deserted  Villase.— Ed 
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this,  I  say,  is  altogether  different  from  the  vitlago  politics  of  yore, 
and  may  be  pronounced  aiai'ming  and  oi'  dangerous  tendency  by 
the  boldest  advocates  of  tefoi-m  not  less  consistently,  than  by  the 
most  timid  eschewers  of  populai-  distui'bance. 

Still,  however,  the  system  had  its  golden  side  for  the  noblest 
minds  :  and  I  should  act  the  part  of  a  coward,  if  I  disgiiised  my 
convictions,  that  the  errore  of  the  aristocratic  party  were  full  as 
gross,  and  fiir  less  excusable.  Instead  of  contenting  themselves 
with  opposing  the  real  biasings  of  English  law  to  the  splendid 
promises  of  untried  theory,  too  lai^e  a  part  of  those,  who  called 
themselves  anti-Jacdbins,  did  all  in  their  power  to  suspend  those 
blessings  ;  and  thus  furnished  new  arguments  to  Ihe  advocates 
of  innovation,  when  tbey  should  have  been  answering  the  old 
ones.  The  most  prudent,  as  well  as  the-  most  honest,  mode  of 
defending  the  existing  arrangemeats  would  have  been,  to  have 
candidly  admitted  what  could  not  with  trnth  be  denied,  and 
then  to  have  shown  that,  though  the  things  complained  of  were 
evils,  they  were  neeesaaiy  evils ;  or  if  they  were  removable,  yet 
that  the  consequences  of  the  heroic  medicines  recommended  by 
the  revolutionists  would  be  far  more  dreadful  than  the  disease. 
Now  either  the  one  or  the  other  point,  by  the  double  aid  of  his- 
tory and  a  sound  philcaophy,  they  might  have  established  with  a 
certainty  little  short  of  demonstration,  and  with  such  colors  and 
tUustrations  as  would  have  taken  strong  hold  of  the  very  feelings 
which  had  attached  to  the  democratic  system  all  the  good  and 
valuable  men  of  the  party.  But  instead  of  this  they  precluded 
the  possibility  of  being  listened  to  even  by  the  gentlest  and  most 
ingenuous  among  the  friends  of  the  French  revolution,  by  deny- 
ing or  attompting  to  palliate  facts,  which  were  equally  notorious 
and  unjustifiable,  and  by  supplying  the  lack  of  brain  by  an  over- 
flow of  gall.  "While  they  lamented  with  tragic  outcries  the  in- 
jured monarch  and  the  exiled  noble,  they  displayed  the  most  dis- 
gusting insensibility  to  the  privations,  sufferings,  and  manifold 
oppressions  of  the  great  mass  of  the  continental  population,  and 
a  blindness  or  oallousness  still  more  offensive  to  the  crimes  and 
unuttorable  abominations  of  their  oppressors.*     Not  only  was  the 

*  I  do  not  mean  file  Bovereigus,  but  the  oM  nobility  ofboti  Gevmauy  and 
Franee.  The  eKtravagantly  felse  and  flattaring  pictm-e,  which  Burke  gave 
of  the  Freueh  nobihty  pad  hierarchy,  has  always  appc!ir«d  to  me  the  great- 
est defect  of  his,  in  bo  many  respects,  invaluable  work. 
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Bastile  justified,  but  tlio  Spanish  Inquisition  itself; — aitd  this  in 
a  pamphlet  passionately  extolled  and  industriously  circulated  by 
tbe  adherents  of  the  then  ministry.  Thus,  and  by  their  infatu- 
ated pan^iyrics  on  the  former  state  of  France,  they  played  into 
the  hands  of  their  woret  and  most  dangerous  antagonists.  In 
confounding  the  conditions  of  the  English  and  the  French  peas- 
antry, and  in  quoting  the  authorities  of  Milton,  Sidney,  and  their 
immortal  compeers,  an  applicable  to  the  present  times  and  the 
existing  government,  the  demagogues  appeared  to  talk  only  the 
same  language  as  the  anti-Jacobins  themselves  employed.  For 
if  the  vilest  calumnies  of  obsolete  bigots  were  applied  against 
these  great  men  by  the  one  party,  with  equal  plansibihty  might 
their  authorities  be  adduced,  and  their  arguments  for  increasing 
the  power  of  the  people  be  re-applied  to  the  existing  government, 
by  the  other.  If  the  most  disgusting  forms  of  despotism  were 
spoken  of  by  the  one  in  the  same  respectful  language  as  the  ex- 
ecutive power  of  our  own  country,  what  wonder  if  the  irritated 
partisans  of  the  other  were  able  to  impose  on  the  populace  the 
converse  of  the  proposition,  and  to  confound  the  executive  branch 
of  the  English  sovereignty  with  the  despotisms  of  less  happy 
lands  ?  The  first  duty  of  a  wise  advocate  is  to  convince  his  op- 
ponents, that  ho  understands  their  arguments  and  sympathizes 
with  their  Just  feelings.  But  instead  of  this,  these  pretended 
constitutionaliatH  recurred  to  the  language  of  insult,  and  to  meas- 
ures of  persecution.  In  order  to  oppose  Jacobinism  they  imi- 
tated it  in  its  worst  features  ;  in  personal  slander,  in  illegal  vio- 
lence, and  eveu  in  the  thirst  for  blood.  They  justified  the  cor- 
ruptions of  the  state  in  the  same  spirit  of  sophistry,  by  the  sarae 
vague  arguments  of  general  reason,  and  the  same  disregard  of 
ancient  ordinances  and  established  opinions,  with  which  the  state 
itself  had  been,  attacked  by  the  Jacobins.  The  wages  of  state 
dependence  were  repi-esented  as  no  less  sacred  than  the  property 
won  by  industry  or  derived  from  a  long  line  of  ancestors. 

It  was,  indeed,  evident  to  thinking  men,  that  both  parties  were 
playing  the  same  game  with  difiereut  counters.  If  the  Jacobins 
ran  wild  with  the  rights  of  man,  and  the  abstract  sovereignty  of 
the  people,  their  antagonists  flew  olF  as  extravagantly  from  the 
sober  good  sense  of  our  forefathers,  and  idolized  as  mere  an  ab- 
straction in  the  rights  of  sovereigns.  Nor  was  this  confined  to 
sovereigns.     They  defended  the  exemptions  and  privileges  of  all 
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privileged  orders,  ou  the  presuinption  of  their  inalienable  right 
to  them,  however  Inexpedient  they  might  have  heen  found,  as 
universally  and  abstractly  as  if  these  privileges  had  been  decreed 
by  the  Supreme  Wisdom,  instead  of  being  the  offspring  of  chance 
or  violence,  or  the  inventions  of  hmuaa  prudence.  Thus,  while 
they  deemed  themselves  defending,  they  were  in  reality  blacken- 
ing and  degrading  the  uninjimons  and  useful  privileges  of  our 
English  nobility,  which  rest  on  nobler  and  securer  grounds.  Thus 
too,  the  necessity  of  compensations  for  dethroned  princes  was  af- 
firmed as  familiarly,  as  if  kingdoms  had  been  private  estates : 
and  no  more  disapprobation  was  expressed  at  the  transfer  of  five 
or  ten  millions  of  men  from  one  proprietor  to  another,  than  of  as 
many  score  head  of  cattle.  This  most  degrading  and  superfmnu- 
ated  superstition,  or  rather  this  ghost  of  a  defunct  ateurdity, 
raised  up  by  the  necromancy  of  a  violent  re-action, — such  as  the 
extreme  of  one  system  is  sure  to  occasion  in  the  adherent  of  its 
opposite, — was  more  than  once  allowed  to  regulate  our  meas- 
ures in  the  conduct  of  a  war,  on  which  the  integrity  of  the  Brit- 
ish empire  and  the  progressive  civihzation  of  all  mankind  de- 
pended. I  could  mention  possessions  of  paramotmt  and  indis- 
pensable importance  to  first-rate  national  interests,  the  nominal 
sovereign  of  which  had  delivered  «p  all  his  sea-ports  and  strong- 
holds to  the  French,  and  maintained  a  French  army  in  his  do- 
minions, and  had  therefore,  by  the  law  of  nations,  made  his  ter- 
ritories French  dependencies — which  possessions  were  not  to  be 
touched,  though  the  natural  intabitanfs  were  eager  to  place  them- 
selves under  our  permanent  protection — and  why  ? — They  were 
the  property  of  the  king  of  ITaples  !  All  the  grandeur  and  maj- 
esty of  the  law  of  nations,  which  taught  our  ancestors  to  distin- 
gmsh  between  a  European  sovereign  and  the  miserable  despots 
of  oriental  barbarism,  and  fo  consider  the  former  as  the  I'epresen- 
tative  of  the  nation  ■which  he  governed,  and  as  inextricably 
nected  with  its  fortunes  as  sovereign,  were  merged  in  the  basest 
personality.  Instead  of  the  interests  of  mighty  nations,  it  i 
ed  as  if  a  mere  law-suit  were  carrying  on  between  John  Dot 
E.ichard  Itoe  !  The  happiness  of  miUions  was  light  in  the  bal- 
ance, weighed  against  a  theatric  compassion  foi  one  mdividnal 
and  his  family,  who, — 1  apeak  fiom  facts  that  I  myself  know, — 
if  they  feared  the  French  more  hited  us  worse  Th'ugh  the 
restoration  of  good  sense  commenctd  duiing  the  mienil  of  the 
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peace  of  Amiens,  yet  it  was  not  till  the  Spanish  insurrection  that 
Eaglishmen  of  all  pai'tiea  recurred,  in  toto,  to  the  old  English 
principles,  and  spoke  of  their  Hampdens,  Sidneys,  and  MQtona 
with  the  old  enthusiasm.  During  the  last  war,  aii  aoc[uaintance 
of  mine — lea,st  of  all  men  a  political  zealot — had  named  a  vessel 
which  he  had  just  huilt — The  Liberty  ;  and  was  seriously  admon- 
ished by  his  aristocratic  firiends  to  change  it  for  some  other  name. 
"What  7  rephed  the  owner  very  innocently — should  I  call  it  The 
Freedom  ?  That  {it  was  replied)  would  be  far  better,  as  people 
might  then  think  only  of  fi-eedom  of  ti-ade  ;  whereas  Liberty  had 
a  Jacobinical  sound  with  it !  Alas  !  (and  this  is  an  observation 
of  Denham  and  of  Bm'ke)  is  there  then  no  medimn  between  an 
ague-fit  and  a  frenzy-fever  ? 

I  have  said  that  to  withstand  the  arguments  of  the  lawless, 
the  anti-Jacobina  proposed  to  suspend  the  law,  and  by  the  inter- 
position of  a  particular  statute  to  eclipse  the  blessed  light  of  the 
universal  sun,  tliat  spies  and  informers  might  tyrannize  and  es- 
cape in  the  ominous  darkness.  Oh  !  if  these  mistaken  men,  in- 
toxicated with  alarm  and  bewildered  by  that  panic  of  property, 
which  they  themselves  were  the  chief  agents  in  exciting,  had  ever 
iived  in  a  country  wliere  there  was  indeed  a  general  disposition  to 
cliange  and  rebellion  !  Had  they  ever  travelled  through  Sicily, 
or  through  France  at  the  first  coming  on  of  the  revolution,  or 
even,  alas  I  through  too  many  of  the  provinces  of  a  sister-land, 
they  could  not  but  have  shrunli  from  their  own  declarations  con- 
cerning tlie  state  of  feeling  and  opinion  at  that  time  predominant 
thi'oughout  Great  Britain.  There  was  a  time — Heaven  grant 
that  that  time  may  liave  passed  by  ! — when  hy  crossing  a  nar- 
row strait  they  might  have  learned  tire  true  symptoms  of  approach- 
ing danger,  and  have  secured  themselves  from  mistaking  the 
meetings  and  idle  rant  of  such  sedition  as  shrank  appalled  &om  the 
sight  of  a  constable,  for  the  dire  murmuring  and  strange  conster- 
nation which  precedes  the  storm  or  earthquake  of  national  dis- 
cord. Not  only  in  cofiee-houses  and  public  theatres,  but  even  at 
the  tables  of  the  wealthy,  they  would  have  heard  the  advocates 
of  existing  government  defend  their  cause  in  the  language  and 
with  the  tone  of  men,  who  are  conscious  that  they  are  in  a  mi- 
nority. But  in  England,  when  the  alarm  was  at  the  highest, 
there  was  not  a  city,  no,  not  a  town,  in  which  a  man  suspected 
of  holding  democratic  principles  could  move   abroad  without  re- 
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ceiving  some  uapleasaiit  proof  of  the  hatred  in  which  his  sup- 
posed opinioiia  were  held  by  the  great  majority  of  the  people  : 
and  the  only  instances  of  poptdar  excess  and  indigna,tioii,  were 
on  the  side  of  the  government  and  the  established  church.  But 
why  need  I  appeal  to  these  invidious  facts  ?  Turn  over  the  pages 
of -history,  and  seek  for  a  single  instance  of  a  revolution  having 
been  effected  without  the  concurrence  of  either  the  nobles,  or  the 
©colesiastics,  or  the  moneyed  classes,  in  any  coimtry  in  which  the 
influences  of  property  had  ever  been  predominant,  and  where  the 
interests  of  the  proprietors  were  interlinked  !  Exanaine  the  revo- 
lution of  the  Belgie  provinces  under  Philip  II.  ;  the  civil  wars  of 
France  in  the  preceding  generation,  the  history  of  the  American 
revolution,  or  the  yet  more  recent  events  in  Sweden  and  in  Spain ; 
and  it  will  be  scarcely  poaeible  not  to  perceive,  that  in  England, 
from  1791  to  the  peace  of  Amiens,  there  were  neither  tendencies 
to  confederacy  nor  actual  confederacies,  against  which  the  exist- 
ing laws  had  not  provided  both  sufficient  safeguards  and  an  ample 
punishment.  But  alas  !  the  panic  of  property  had  been  struck 
in  the  first  instance  for  party  purposes  ;  and  when  it  became 
general,  its  propagators  caught  it  themselves,  and  ended  in  be- 
lieving their  own  lie ; — even  as  the  bulls  in  Borodale  are  said 
sometimes  to  run  mad  with  the  echo  of  their  own  bellowing. 
The  consequences  were  most  injurious.  Our  attention  was  con- 
centred on  a  monster  which  could  not  survive  the  convulsions  in 
which  it  had  been  brought  forth, — even  the  enlightened  Burke 
himself  too  often  talking  and  reasoning  as  if  a  perpetual  and  or- 
ganized anarchy  had  been  a  possible  thing  !  Thus  while  we 
were  warring  against  French  doctrines,  we  took  little  heed 
whether  the  means  by  which  we  attempted  to  overthrow  them 
were  aot  hkely  1c  aid  and  augment  the  far  more  foi-midable  evil 
of  French  ambition.  Lilce  children,  we  ran  away  from  the  yelp- 
ing of  a  cur,  and  took  shelter  at  the  heels  of  a  vicious  war-horse. 
The  conduct  of  the  aristocratic  party  was  equally  unwise  in 
private  life  and  to  individuals,  especially  to  the  young  and  inex 
perieneed,  who  were  surely  to  be  forgiven  for  having  had  theii 
imagination  dazzled,  and  their  enthusiasm  kindled,  by  a  novelty 
BO  specious,  that  even  an  old  and  tried  statesman,  Mr.  Fox,  had 
pronounced  it  a  stupendous  m.oniiment  of  human  wisdom  and  hu- 
man happiness.  This  was  indeed  a  gross  delusion,  but  assuredly 
for  young  men  at  least,  a.  very  venial  one.      To  hope  too  boldly 
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of  human  aature  is  a  fault  which  ail  good  men.  have  an  interest 
in  forgiving.  Nor  was  it  leas  lemovable  than  venial,  if  the  psurty 
had  tttken  the  only  way  by  which  the  error  coiild  be,  or  even 
ought  to  have  been  removed.  Having  first  sympathized  with  the 
warm  benevolence  and  the  eathusiasm  for  liberty,  which  had  con- 
secrated it,  they  should  have  then  shown,  the  young  enthusiasts 
that  hberty  was  not  the  only  blessing  of  society  ;  that,  though  de- 
sirable, even  for  its  own  sake,  it  yet  derived  its  main,  value  as  the 
means  of  calling  forth  and  securing  other  advantages  and  escel- 
lenees,  the  activities  of  industry,  the  security  of  hfe  and  property, 
the  peaceflil  energies  of  genius  and  manifold  talent,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  moral  virtue,  and  the  independence  and  dignity  of 
the  nation  in  its  relations  to  foreign  powers;  and  that  neithei 
these  nor  hberty  itself  could  subsist  in  a  country  so  various  in  its 
soils,  so  long  inhabited,  and  so  ftilly  peopled  as  Great  Britain, 
without  diiferenee  of  ranks  aad  without  laws  which  recognized 
and  protected  the  privileges  of  each.  But  instead  of  thus  win- 
ning them  back  from  the  snare,  they  too  often  drove  them  into  it 
by  angry  contumelies,  which  being  in  contradiction  with  each 
other  could  only  excite  contempt  for  those  that  uttered  them. 
To  prove  the  folly  of  the  opinions,  they  were  represented  as  the 
crude  fancies  of  unfledged  wit  and  school-boy  statesmen  ;  but 
when  abhorrence  was  to  be  expressed,  the  Belf-sam.e  unfledged 
seliool-boys  were  invested  with  all  tlie  attributes  of  brooding  con- 
spiracy and  hoary-headed  treason.  Way,  a  sentence  of  absolute 
reprobation  was  passed  on  them ;  and  the  speetdative  error  of 
Jacobinism  was  equalized  to  the  mysterious  sin  in  Scripture, 
which  in  some  inexplicable  manner  excludes  not  only  mercy  but 
even  repentance.  It  became  the  watch-word  of  the  party,  once  a 
Jacobin  always  a  Jacobin.  And  wherefore  ?*  I  will  suppose 
this  question  asked  by  an  individual,  who  in  his  youth  or  earliest 
nianhood  had  been  enamored  of  a  system,  which  for  him  had 
combined  at  once  the  austere  beauty  of  science  with  all  the  light 
and  colors  of  imagination,  and  with  all  the  warmth  of  wide  re- 
ligious charity,  and  who,  overlooking  its  idfeal  essence,  had  dreamed 
of  actually  building  a  government  on  personal  and  natural  rights 
•  Ths  pasBSga  wiuoh  foliowe  was  first  publislied  in  the  Morning  Post,  in 
the  year  1800,  and  contained,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  first  philosopMoal  appro- 
priation of  a  prenise  import  to  the  word  Jacobin,  as  distinet  from  republican, 
demoorat,  nnd  demagogue.     [The  article  appeared  Oct,  31,  1802,     S.  C] 
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alone. — And  wherefore  ?  Is  Jacobinism  tui  absurdity,  and  have 
we  no  Tiiidej-atanding  by  -which  to  detect  it  ?  Is  it  productive  of 
all  miseiy  aad  all  horrors,  and  have  we  no  natuml  humanity  to 
make  wa  turn  away  -with  indignation  and  loatHng  &om  it  ? 
Uproar  and  coafijaion,  inaecurity  of  person  and  of  property,  the 
tyranny  of  mobs  or  the  domination  of  a  soldiery  ;  private  hous^ 
changed  to  brotheb,  the  ceremony  of  maniage  but  an  initiation 
to  harlotry,  and  marriage  itself  degraded  to  mere  concubinage — 
these,  the  wiser  advocates  of  aristocracy  have  said,  and  truly  said, 
are  the  effects  of  Jacobimsm  !  In  private  life,  an  insufferable 
hoentiotiBness,  and  abroad  an  intolerable  despotism.  Once  a 
Jacobin,  always  a  Jacobin — 0  wherefore?  Is  it  because  the 
creed  which  we  have  stated  is  dazzling  at  first  sight  to  the  young, 
the  innocent,  the  disinterested,  and  to  those,  who  judging  of  men 
in  general  fram  their  own  uncomipted  hearts,  judge  erroneously, 
and  expect  imwisely  ?  Is  it,  becanse  it  deceives  the  mind  in  ita 
purest  and  moat  flexible  p  '  I  '  I  't  because  it  is  an  error, 
that  every  day's  expen  n  d  to  d  ect?  An  error  against 
which  aU  history  is  full  f  wa  ung  samples  ?  Or  is  it  because 
the  experiment  has  been  n  b  e  eyea  and  the  error  made 
palpable  ? 

From  what,  source  are  we      d  his  strange  phenomenon, 

that  the  young  and  the  en  h  is  a  ,  as  our  daily  experience 

informs  us,  are  deceived  m  h  rr  ]i<n  us  antipathies,  and  grow 
wiser  ;  in  their  fiiendshi  a  nd  gr  w  vviser;  in  their  modes  of 
pleasure,  and  grow  wise  sh  uld  f  nee  deceived  in  a  question 
of  atetract  politics,  cling  he  rr  forever  and  ever?  And 
this  too,  although  in  additi  n  he  na  ural  growth  of  judgment 
and  information  with  ii       a=e    f  hey  live  in  the  age  hi 

which  the  tenets  have  been  acted  upon  ;  and  though  the  conse- 
quences have  been  such,  that  every  good  man's  heart  sickens, 
and  his  head  turns  giddy  at  the  retrospect. 
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Truth  I  pm'aued,  as  fauej  Bketdied  the  way, 

I  WAS  never  myself,  at  any  period  of  my  life,  a  convert  to  tte 
Jftoobinical  system.*  From,  my  earliest  manliood,  it  waa  an 
axiom  in  politics  with  me,  tliat  in  eveiy  country  where  properly 
prevailed,  property  must  te  the  grand  basis  of  the  government ; 
and  that  that  government  was  the  best,  in  ■which  tbe  power  or 
political  infliienoe  of  the  individual  was  in  proportion  to  his 
property,  provided  that  the  iree  circulation  of  property  was  not 
impeded  by  any  positive  laws  or  customs,  3ior  the  tendency  of 
wealth  to  acc«m.ulate  in  abiding  masses  undidy  encouraged,  I 
perceived,  that  if  the  people  at  large  were  neither  ignorant  nor 
immoral,  there  could  be  no  motive  for  a  sudden  and  violent  change 
of  govemmeHt ;  and  if  they  were,  there  could  be  no  hope  but  ol' 
a  change  for  the  worse.  The  temple  of  despotism,  like  that  of 
the  Mexican  God,  would  be  rebuilt  with  human  skulls,  and  more 
firmly,  though  in  a  differeat  style  of  architecture. f  Thanks  to 
the  excellent  education  which  I  had  received,  my  reason  was  too 
oleai  not  to  draw  this  circle  of  power  round  me,  and  my  spirit  too 
honest  to  attempt  to  breaJt  through  it.  My  feelings,  however,  and 
imagination  did  not  remain  unldndled  in  this  general  conflagra- 
tion ;  and  I  confess  I  should  be  more  inclined  to  be  ashamed  than 
proud  of  myself,  if  they  had.  I  was  a  sharer  in  the  general  vor- 
tex, though  my  little  world  described  the  path  of  its  revolution  in 
an  orbit  of  its  own.  What  I  dared  not  expect  from  constitutions 
of  government  and  whole  natioiB,  I  hoped  fiom  religion  and  a 
small  company  of  chosen  individuals,  I  formed  a  plan,  as  harm- 
less as  it  was  extravagant,  of  trying  the  experiment  of  human 

1  See  Eaaaj  XTL  of  tbis  Yohme,~SiJl 

f  To  the  beet  of  my  renoUection,  these  were  Mr.  Soutboye  words  in.  the 
yeaf  1794. 
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perfectibility  on  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna  ;  where  our  little 
society,  in  its  second  generation,  was  to  have  combined  the  inno- 
cence of  the  patriarchal  age  witli  the  knowledge  ajid  genuine  re- 
finement* of  European  culture  ;  and  where  I  di-eamed  that  in  the 
sober  evening  of  my  life,  I  should  behold  the  cottages  of  indepen- 
dence in  the  undivided  dale  of  industry, — 


Strange  fancies,  and  aa  vain  as  strange !  yet  to  the  intense  interest 
and  impassioned  zeal,  which  called  forth  and  strained  every 
faculty  of  my  intellect  for  the  organization  and  defence  of  this 
scheme,  I  owe  much  of  whatever  I  at  present  possess,  my  clearest 
insight  into  the  nature  of  individual  man,  and  my  most  compre- 
hensive views  of  his  social  relations,  of  the  true  uses  of  trade  and 
commerce,  and  how  far  the  wealth  and  relative  power  of  nations 
promote  or  impede  their  welfare  and  inherent  strength.  Nor 
were  they  less  serviceable  in  securing  myself,  and  perhaps  some 
others,  from  the  pitfalls  of  sedition :  and  when  we  at  length 
alighted  on  the  firm  ground  of  common  sense  from  the  gradually 
exhausted  balloon  of  youtliful  enthusiasm,  though  the  air-built 
caatles,  which  we  had  been  pursuing,  had  vanished  with  all  their 
pageantry  of  shifting  forms,  and  glowing  colors,  we  were  yet  free 
from  the  stains  and  impurities  which  might  have  remained  upon 
us,  had  we  been  travelling  with  the  crowd  of  less  imaginative 
malcontents,  through  the  dark  lanes  and  foul  by-roads  of  ordinary 
fanaticism. 

But  oh  !  there  were  thousands  as  your^  and  as  innocent  as 
myself  who,  not  like  me,  sheltered  in  the  tranquil  nook  or  inland 
cove  of  a  particular  fancy,  were  driven  along  with  the  general 
current  I  Many  there  were,  young  men  of  loftiest  minds,  yea,  the 
prime  stuff  out  of  which  majily  wisdom  and  practical  greatness 
are  to  he  formed,  who  had  appropriated  their  hopes  and  the  ardor 
of  their  souls  to  mankind  at  lai^e,  to  the  wide  expanse  of  national 
interests,  which  then  seemed  fermenting  in  the  French  republic 
as  in  the  main  outlet  and  chief  crater  of  the  revolutionary  tor- 
rents ;  and  who  confidently  believed,  that  these  torrents,  like  the 
lavas  of  Vesuvius,  were  to  subside  into  a  soil  of  inexhaustible  fer- 
tility on  the  circumja<jent  lands,  the  old  divisions  and  mouldeiing 
edifices  of  which  they  had  oovered  or  swept  away — enthusiasts 
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of  kindliest  temperament,  who  to  nm  the  words  of  the  poet,  Jiaviiig 
already  borrowed  the  meaning  and  the  metaphor,  had  approached 

tie  shield 
Of  hnman  nature  from  the  goldec  side. 
And  would  have  fougiit  eveo  to  the  death  to  attest 
The  quality  of  tbe  metal  ■whieli  they  saw. 

My  honored  friend  Mr.  Wordsworth  has  permitted  me  to  give  a 
value  and  relief  to  the  present  essay,  by  a  quotation  from  one  of 
his  impuhlished  poems,  the  length  of  which  I  regret  only  from  its 
forbidding  me  to  trespass  on  his  kindness  by  making  it  yet  longer. 
I  trust  there  are  many  of  my  readers  of  the  same  age  with  myself, 
who  wU]  throw  themselves  back  into  the  state  of  thought  and 
feeling  ia  which  they  were  when  France  was  reported  to  have 
solemnized  her  first  sacrifice  of  error  and  prejudice  on  the  blood- 
leas  altar  of  freedom,  by  an  oath  of  peace  and  good-will  to  all 
mankind. 

Oh  I  pleasant  exercise  of  hope  and  joy  ! 
Poc  mighty  Tteve  tie  ausiliars,  which  then  stood 
Upon  our  side,  we  who  wera  strong  in  love. 
Blisa  was  it  in  that  dawn  to  be  alive, 
But  to  he  young  was  very  heaven ; — Oh !  times, 
In  which  lie  meagre  stale  forbidding  ways 
Of  cuatom,  law,  and  statute,  took  at  oaea 
The  attvnotion  of  a  country  in  romance ; 
When  reason  seera'd  the  most  to  assert  her  righto. 
When  moat  intent  on  making  of  hersdf 
A  prime  enchanter  to  aeaiEt  the  work, 
Which  then  was  goiiig  forward  iu  her  name. 
Sot  iavoi''d  spots  alone,  but  the  whole  eaHh 
The  beauty  wore  of  promise — that  wMoh  seta 
(To  take  an  image  which  was  felt  no  doubt 
Among  the  bowore  of  paradise  it«elf ) 
The  budding  rose  above  the  rose,  full  blown. 
What  temper  at  the  proapect  did  not  weJte 
To  happiness  unthoi^ht  of!    The  inert 
Were  roused,  and  Kvelj  natures  rapt  away. 
They  who  bad  fed  th'iir  childhood  upon  dreama. 
The  play-fellows  of  fenoy,  who  had  made 
All  powers  of  BwittoeBS,  suMJlty,  and  strength 
Their  ministecs,  used  to  stir  in  lordly  wise 
Among  the  grandest  objects  of  the  sense. 
And  deal  with  whatsoever  they  found  there 
As  if  tiiey  li.-id  wlt.lilr  Fome  lurking  right 
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To  wield  it ; — they  too,  who  of  gentle  mood 
Had  watch'd  oil  geotle  motiona,  and  to  theae 
Had  fitted  their  own  thoughts,  eehemers  more  mild 

And  io  the  ce^on  of  iieir  peaoeW  selves ; 

ITow  wae  it  tlmt  both  found,  tlie  meet  and  loftj 
Did  botJi  fiod  helpers  to  their  heart's  desire 
And  stuff  at  hand,  plastio  sa  they  could  wish — 
Were  eall'd  upon  to  eserdse  tJieii'  skiil 
Not  in  Utopia,  subterraoeaus  fields, 
Or  some  awireted  island,  Heaven  knows  where, 
But  in  the  very  world,  which  is  the  world 
Of  idl  of  us,  the  place  where  in  the  end 
We  find  cm-  happineee,  or  not  at  all. 


The  peace  of  Amiens  deserved  tlie  name  of  peai  e  id  it  gave 
us  unanimity  at  home,  and  reconciled  Englislimen  with  each 
otter.  Yet  it  would  be  as  wild  a  fiincy  as  any  of  which  I  have 
treated,  to  expect  that  the  violence  of  part>  spint  lE  nei  er  moi'e 
to  return.  Sooner  or  later  the  same  cau"^  oi  their  equivalents, 
will  call  forth  the  same  opposition  of  opiinoli,  and  hung  the 
same  passions  into  play.  Ample  would  he  my  recompense, 
could  I  foresee  that  this  present  e'say  would  ho  the  means  of 
preventing  discord  and  unhappme'JS  in  a  smgle  family  if  its 
words  of  warning,  aided  by  its  tone?  of  synapathy  ihotild  arm  a 
single  maa  of  genius  against  the  fiiMinations  of  hia  o^wn  ideal 
world,  a  ei-nglfl  philanthropist  againf-t  the  eathusiasm  of  his  own 
heart.  Kotless  would  be  my  satisfaction,  daied  I  flitter  myself 
that  my  lucubrations  would  not  be  altogether  without  effect  on 
those  who  deem  themselves  men.  of  judgment,  faithful  to  the 
light  of  practice,  and  not  to  be  led  astiay  by  the  wandering  fires 
of  theory ; — if  I  should  aid  in  making  these  aware  that  in  recoil- 
ing with  too  ineautioua  an  abhoiience  fiom  t!ie  bugbears  of  in- 
novation, they  may  sink  all  at  once  into  the  slough  of  alavishness 
and  corruption.  Let  sudi  persons  recollect  that  the  charms  of 
hope  and  novelty  furnish  some  palliation  for  the  idolatry  to  which 
they  seduce  the  mind  ;  but  that  the  apotheosis  of  faimliai  abuses 
and  of  the  eiTors  of  selfishness  is  the  vilest  of  superttitioiis  Let 
them  recollect,  too,  that  nothing  can  be  more  mcongiuoii'  than  to 
combine  the  pusillanimity,  which  despairs  ot  human  improve- 
ment, with  the  arrogance,  superuhous  contempt  and  boisterous 
anger,  which  have  no  pretensions  to  paidon  except  as  the  over- 
flowing of  ardent  anticipation  and  enthusiastic  faith     And  finally. 
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and  above  all,  let  it  be  remembered  by  both,  parties,  and  in- 
deed by  controveraialists  oa  all  eubjects,  that  every  speculative 
error  which  boasts  a  multitude  of  advocates,  has  its  golden,  as 
well  as  its  dark  side  ;  that  there  is  always  some  truth  connected 
with  it,  the  exclusive  attention  to  which  lias  misled  the  under- 
standing, some  moral  beauty  which  has  given  it  charms  for  the 
heart.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  ho  assailant  of  aa  error  can 
reasonably  hope  to  be  listened  to  by  its  advocates,  who  has  not 
proved  to  them  that  he  has  seen  the  disputed  subject  in  the  same 
point  of  view,  and  is  capable  of  contemplating  it  with  the  same 
feelings  as  themselves  ;  for  why  should  we  abandon  a  cause  at 
the  perBuaaioiia  of  one  who  is  ignorant  of  lie  reasons  which  have 
attached  us  to  it  ?  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  to  write,  however 
ably,  merely  to  convince  those  who  are  already  convinced,  dia- 
playa  but  the  courage  of  a  boaster  ;  and  in  any  sabject  to  rail 
against  the  evil  before  we  have  inquiied  for  the  good,  and  to  ex- 
asperate the  paBsions  of  those  who  thinlt  witli  ua,  by  caricaturiag 
the  opinions  and  blackening  the  motives  of  our  antagonists,  is  to 
malce  the  understandiog  the  pander  of  the  passions  ;  and  even 
though  we  should  have  defended  the  right  cause,  to  gain  for  our- 
selves ultimately  from  the  good  and  wise  no  other  piaise  than  the 
supreme  Judge  awarded  to  the  friends  of  Job  lor  their  partial 
and  uncharitable  defence  of  his  jiistice :  Wy  wrath  is  }dndled 
against  yon,  for  ye  have  iiot  spoken  of  me  the  thing  that  is 
right.* 

«  Job  xiii,  1.—M. 
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ON   THE    VULGAR   EEEOES    RESPECTING   TAXES   AND 
TAXATION. 

"Oirep  yap  ol  Tiif  iyx^^^C  0ilp<j/iepoi  neiropBac' 

'Euv  i'  uva  T£  Koi  ICUTU  rdv  §6p§opov  sviciiaLV, 
Mpovoi-  (tal  ci  Xa/ijiavetg,  ijv  r^i'  TroXiji  TapiTTyc." 

II  IB  with  you  as  witii  those  that  are  hunting  for  eele.  While  the  pond  is 
dear  and  settled,  IMj  take  nothing ;  but  if  they  stir  up  the  mod  high  aad 
low,  then  they  bring  up  the  fish ; — and  you  aueceed  only  as  far  as  you  can 
set  the  state  in  tumult  nnd  confueion. 

In  a  passage  ia  the  last  essay,  I  referred  to  the  second  part  of 
tiie  "  Bights  of  Mail,"  in  ■which.  Paine  assures  his  readers  that 
theii'  poverty  is  the  coiL^uenee  of  taxation :  that  taxes  are  ren- 
dered necessary  only  by  wars  and  state  corruption ;  that  war  and 
corruption  are  entirely  owing  to  monarchy  and  aristocracy  ;  that 
by  a  revolution  and  a  brotherly  alliance  with  the  Frencli  repub- 
lic, our  land  and  sea  forces,  our  revenue  oiSoera,  and  three  fourths 
of  our  pensiouera,  placemen,  and  other  functionaries,  would  be 
rendered  superfluous ;  and  that  a  small  part  of  tlie  expenses  thus 
saved,  ivould  suffice  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  the  inSrm, 
and  the  aged,  throughout  the  kingdom.  Would  to  God  that  this 
infamous  mode  of  misleading  ajid  flattering  the  loiver  classes  were 
confined  to  tlie  writings  of  Thomas  Paine  I  But  how  ofl;en  do  we 
heat,  even  from  the  mouths  of  our  parliamentary  advocates  ibr 
popularity,  the  taxes  stated  as  so  much  money  actually  lost  to  the 
people  ;  and  a  nation  in  debt  repiesented  as  the  =ame  both  in 
kind  and  consequence,  as  an  mdividual  fiadesmin  on  the  bunk 
of  banhruptcy  !  It  is  scarcelj  possible  that  theae  men  should  be 
themselves  deceived  ;  that  they  should  be  so  ignorant  of  history 
as  not  to  know  that  the  freest  nations  being  at  the  ?ame  time 

*  AHstopli,     T]    fe         sf4    t    —7-? 
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commercial,  have  been  at  all  times  tlio  most  heavily  taxed  :  or 
60  void  of  common,  sense  as  not  to  see  that  there  is  no  analogy  in 
the  case  of  a  tradesman  and  his  creditors,  to  a  nation  indehted 
to  itself.  Surely,  a  much  fairer  instance  would  be  that  of  a  hus- 
hand  and  wife  playing  cards  at  the  same  table  ag-aiust  eaeh 
other,  -where  what  the  one  loses  the  other  gains.  Taxes  may  he 
indeed,  and  often  are,  injurious  to  a  country;  at  no  time,  how- 
ever, from  their  amount  merely,  hut  from  the  time  or  injudicious 
mode  in  which  they  are  raised.  A  great  statesman,  lately  de- 
ceased, in  one  of  his  anti-ministerial  harangues  against  some  pro- 
posed impost,  said, — '  the  nation  lias  "been  already  bled  in  every 
Tein,  and  is  faint  with  loss  of  blood..'  This  blood,  however,  was 
circulating  in  the  mean  time  through  the  whole  body  of  the 
■  state,  and  what  was  received  into  one  chamber  of  the  heart  was 
instantly  sent  out  again  at  the  other  portal.  Had  he  wanted  a 
metaphor  to  convey  the  possible  injuries  of  taxation,  he  might 
have  found  one  less  opposite  to  the  fact,  in  the  known  disease  of 
aneurism,  or  relaxation  of  the  coats  of  particular  vessels,  by  a  dis- 
proportionate accumulation  of  blood  in  them,  which  sometimea 
occurs  when  the  ciroTilation  has  been  suddenly  and  violently 
changed,  and  causes  helplessness,  or  even  mortal  stagnation, 
though  the  total  quantity  of  blood  remains  the  same  in  the  sys- 
tem at  large. 

But  a  fuller  and  fairer  symbol  of  taxation,  both  in  its  possible 
good  and  evil  effects,  is  to  be  found  in  the  evaporation  of  waters 
from  the  surface  of  the  planet.  The  sun  may  draw  up  the  mois- 
ture from  the  river,  the  morass,  and  the  ocean,  to  be  given  back 
in  genial  showers  to  the  garden,  the  pasture,  and  the  corn-field  ; 
but  it  may  likewise  force  away  the  moisture  from  the  fields  of 
tillage,  tfl  drop  it  on  the  stagnant  pool,  the  saturated  swamp,  or 
the  unprofitable  sand-waste.  The  gardens  in  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope supply,  perhajs,  a  not  less  apt  illustration  of  a  system  of 
finance  judiciously  conducted,  where  the  tanks  or  reservoirs 
would  represent  the  capital  of  a  nation,  and  tlie  hundred  rills 
liourly  varying  their  channels  and  directions  Under  the  gardener's 
spade,  give  a  pleasing  image  of  the  dispersion  of  that  capital 
tlu'ough  the  whole  population,  by  the  joint  effect  of  taxation  and 
trade.  For  taxation  itself  is  a  part  of  commerce,  and  the  gov- 
ernment may  be  fairly  considered  as  a  great  manufacturing  house, 
carrying  on  in  different  places,  by  means  of  its  partners  and  over- 
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seers  the  t  ile  ut  Hi  liii  l.  Uci  llic  d  tl  i  tl  3  it  I  i 
and  the  like 

Theie  are  ao  many  real  ovils  bo  miny  jubt  causes  oi  complaint 
II  the  coiiblit  ition  and  admimbtration  of  goveinmeats  out  own 
1  ot  excepted  that  it  becomes  the  impeiioua  d  tj  of  every  well 
wisliei  of  his  country  to  prevent  as  much  as  m  him  lies  the 
feel]  ig3  and  efforts  of  liis  compitiiota  from  losmg  themselves  oi 
a  wrong  bcent  Whether  a  lyatem  of  taxation  la  mjmious  or 
benefiual  on  the  whole  is  to  be  known  not  by  the  amount  of 
the  Sim  taken  liom  each  individuil  but  by  that  ishich  remains 
behind  A  wii  will  doubtless  cau'^e  i  Etagnition  of  certain 
blanches  of  tiide  and  seveie  Icmpoiary  diatie'JB  m  the  places 
■wheie  those  blanches  aie  carried  on  but  aie  not  the  same  et 
tecta  prodi  ced  1 1  time  of  peace  1  y  prohibitory  edicts  and  com 
mercial  leg  ilations  of  foieign  powers,  or  by  new  rivals  with  su 
penor  advantages  n  other  countries  oi  m  different  parts  of  the 
same'  Brist  1  has  doubtless  been  injuied  by  the  lapid  pioa 
peiity  of  hn  erpool  and  ila  supenoi  spirit  of  enterpiise  aird  the 
vast  machines  of  Lancashire  ha^e  overwhelmed  and  rpi  deied 
hopeless  the  domestic  industry  of  females  m  the  cottages  and 
small  farm-houses  of  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland.  But  if 
peace  has  its  stagnation  as  well  as  war,  does  not  war  create  or 
re-enliven  nmnerous  branches  of  industry  as  well  as  peace  ?  Is 
it  not  a  fact,  that  not  only  our  own  military  and  naval  forces, 
but  even  a  part  of  those  of  our  enemy  are  armed  and  clothed  by 
British  manufacturers  ?  It  can  not  be  doubted,  that  the  whole 
of  our  immense  mihtaiy  force  is  better  and  more  expensively 
clothed,  and  both  thase  and  our  sailors  better  fed  than  the  same 
persons  would  be  in  their  individual  capacities  :  and  this  fonm 
one  of  the  real  expenses  of  war.  Wot,  I  say,  that  so  much  more 
money  is  raised,  but  that  so  much  more  of  the  means  of  comfort- 
able existence  are  consumed,  than  would  otherwise  have  been. 
But  does  not  this,  like  all  other  luxury,  act  as  a  stim.ulus  on  the 
prodncing  classes,  and  this  in  the  most  useful  manner,  and  on  the 
most  important  branches  of  production,  on  the  tiller,  on  the  gra- 
isier,  the  clothier  and  the  maker  of  arms  ?  Had  it  been  other- 
wise, is  it  possible  that  the  receipts  from  the  property  tax  should 
have  increased,  instead  of  decreased,  notwithstanding  all  the  rage 
of  our  enemy  ? 

Surely,  never  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  was  such  a  trib- 
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ute  of  admiration  paid  fay  one  power  to  anotiier,  as  Buonaparte 
within,  the  last  few  years  has  paid  to  the  British  empire.  "With 
all  the  natural  and  ai-tificiaJ  powers  of  almost  the  whole  of  con- 
tinental Europe,  with  all  the  fences  and  ohstaoles  of  all  public 
and  private  morality  hroksa  down  before  him,  with  a  mighty 
empire  of  fifty  millioas  of  men,  nearly  two  thirds  of  whom  speak 
the  same  language,  and  ai-e  as  it  -were  fiiaed  together  by  the  in- 
tensest  nationality ;  with  this  mighty  and  swarming  empire,  or- 
ganized in  all  its  parts  of  war,  and  forming  one  huge  camp,  and 
himself  eombining  in  his  own  person  the  two-fold  power  of  mon- 
arch and  commander-in-chief; — with  all  these  advantages,  with 
all  these  stupendous  instruments  and  iuexhanstihle  resources  of 
offence,  this  mighty  being  finds  himself  imprisoned  by  the  enem.y 
whom  he  most  hates,  and  would  fein  despise,  insulted  by  every 
wave  that  brealta  upon  his  shores,  and  condemned  to  behold  his 
vast  flotillas  as  worthless  and  idle  as  the  sea-weed  that  rot* 
around  their  keels  !  After  years  of  haughty  menace  and  expen- 
sive preparations  for  the  invasion  of  an  island,  the  trees  and  build- 
ings of  which  are  visible  from  the  roofe  of  his  naval  store-houses, 
he  is  at  length  compelled  to  make  open  confession,  that  he  pos- 
sesses one  mean  oidy  of  ruining  Great  Britain.  And  what  is  it  ? 
The  luin  of  his  own  enslaved  subjects.  To  undermine  the  re- 
sources of  one  enemy,  he  reduces  the  continent  of  Europe  to  the 
wretched  state  inwliioh  it  was  before  the  wide  diffiusioM  of  trade 
and  commerce,  deprives  its  inhabitants  of  comforts  and  advtin- 
tages  to  which  they  and  their  fathers  had  been  for  more  than  a 
century  habituated,  and  thus  destroys,  as  far  as  his  power  ex- 
tends, a  principal  source  of  civilization,  the  origin  of  a  middle 
class  throughout  Christendom,  and  with  it  the  true  balance  of 
society,  the  parent  of  international  law,  the  foster-nurse  of  gen- 
eral humanity,  and,  to  sum  up  all  in  one,  the  main  principle  of 
attraction  and  repulsion,  by  which  the  nations  were  rapidly, 
though  insensibly,  drawn  together  into  one  system,  and  by  which 
alone  they  could  combine  the  manifold  blessings  of  distinct  char- 
acter and  na,tional  independence,  with  ihe  needful  stimulation 
and  general  influences  of  intercommunity,  and  be  virtually  uni- 
ted, without  being  crushed  together  by  conquest,  in  order  to 
waste  away  under  the  tabes  and  slow  putrefaction  of  a  universal 
monarchy.     This  boasted  pacificator  of  the  world,  this  earthly 
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Providence,*  as  his  Eoman  Catholic  bishops  blasphemously  call 
him,  ptofeEses  to  entertain  no  hope  of  purchasing  the  destruction 
of  Great  Britain  at  a  less  price  than  that  of  the  barbarism  of  all 
Europe.  By  the  ordinary  war  of  government  against  govern- 
ment, fleets  against  fleets,  and  armies  against  armies,  he  could 
effect  nothing.  His  fleets  might  as  ■well  have  been  bviilt  at  his 
own  expense  in  our  dockyards,  as  tribute  offerings  to  the  masters 
of  the  ocean  ;  whilst  Ms  army  of  England  lay  encam.ped  on  his 
coasts  like  wolves  baying  the  moon  ! 

Dohghtful  to  humane  and  contemplative  minds  was  the  idea 
of  countless  individual  efforts  working  together  by  a  common  m- 
stinct  and  to  a  common  object,  under  the  protection  of  an  unwrit- 
ten code  of  rehgion,  philosophy,  and  common  interest,  which  made 
peace' and  brotherhood  co-exist  with  the  most  active  hostility. 
Not  in  the  untamed  plains  of  Tartary,  but  in  the  very  bosom  of 
civilization,  and  himself  indebted  to  its  fostering  care  for  his  own 
education  and  for  all  the  means  of  his  elevation  and  power,  did 
this  genuine  offspring  of  the  old  serpent  warm  himself  into  the 
fiend-like  resolve  of  waging  war  against  mankind  and  the  quiet 
growth  of  the  world's  improvement — in  an  emphatic  sense  the 
enemy  of  the  human  race.  By  these  means  only  he  deems  Great 
Britain  assailable, — a  strong  presumption,  that  our  prosperity  is 
built  on  the  common  interest  of  mankind  ; — this  he  acknowledges 
to  be  his  only  hope — and  in  this  hope  he  has  been  utterly  bafiled. 

To  what  then  do  we  owe  our  strength  and  our  immunity  ?  To 
the  sovereignty  of  law, — the  incorruptness  of  its  administration, — 
our  national  church, — our  religious  sects, — the  purity,  or  at  least 
the  decorum,  of  private  morals,  and  the  independence,  activity, 
and  weight,  of  public  opinion  ? — These  aud  similar  advantages 
are  doubtless  the  materials  of  the  fortress,  but  what  has  been  the 
cement  ?  What  has  bound  them  together  ?  What  has  rendered 
Great  Britain,  from  the  Orkneys  to  the  rocks  of  Scilly,  indeed 
and  with  more  than  metaphorical  propriety,  a  body  politic, — our 

*  It  hcs  been  well  remarked,  that  there  ia  Bomethit^  far  more  shocking 
in  Eiiouaparte'a  pretanaionB  to  the  gcnaioua  attributes  of  tie  Supreme  Eu- 
lep,  than  in  his  moat  remoraeleaa  ei'uelties.  There  is  ft  aoi-t  of  wild  gran- 
deur, not  uogiatifying  to  the  imi^ioation,  in  the  answer  of  Timur  Kbaji  to 
one  who  remonstrated  with  him  on  the  iubmnanit;  of  bia  devaetatiooB :  euT 
me  kominan  patas,  et  lion  jjoijus  iram,  Dei  in  ierrii  agentem  ob  pemieiem 
humani  generis?  Why  do  you  deem  me  a  man,  and  not  rather  the  inear- 
nate  wrath  of  God  noting  on  the  earth  for  the  rub  of  mankind ! 
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roads,  rivers,  and  canals  being-  so  truly  the  veins,  arteries,  and 
nerves,  of  the  state,  that  every  pnlae  in.  the  metropolis  produces 
a  correspondent  pulsation  in  tlie  remotest  village  on  its  extreme 
shores?  What  made  the  stoppage  of  the  national  bank  the  con- 
versation of  a  day  without  causing  one  irregular  throb,  or  the 
stagnation,  of  the  commercial  current,  in  the  minutest  vessel  ?  I 
answer  without  hesitation,  that  the  cause  and  mother  principle 
of  this  unexampled  confidence,  of  this  system  of  credit,  which  is 
as  much  stronger  than  mere  positive  possessions,  as  the  sotd  of 
man  is  than  his  body,  or  as  the  force  of  a  mighty  mass  in  free 
motion,  than  the  pressure  of  its  separate  component  parts  in  a 
state  of  rest — the  main  cause  of  this,  I  say,  has  been  our  national 
debt.  What  its  injurious  eftecfs  on  the  literature,  the  morals, 
and  rehgious  principles  of  this  country,  have  been,  I  shall  here- 
after develop  with  the  same  boldness.  Bvit  as  to  our  political 
strength  and  circumstantial  prosperity,  it  is  the  national  debt 
which  has  wedded  in  indissolitble  imion  all  the  interests  of  the 
state,  the  landed  with  the  commercial,  and  the  man  of  nidepend- 
ent  fortune  with  the  stirring  tradesman  and  reposing  annuitant. 
It  is  the  national  debt,  which,  by  the  rapid  nominal  rise  in  the 
value  of  things,  has  made  it  impossible  for  any  con«.derabIe  num- 
ber of  men  to  retain  their  own  former  comforts  without  joining 
in  the  common  industry,  and  adding  to  the  stock  of  national  pro- 
duce ;  which  thus  first  necessitates  a  general  activity  and  then 
by  the  inmiediate  and  ample  credit,  which  is  never  wanting  to 
him,  who  has  any  object  on  which  his  activity  can  employ  itself, 
gives  each  man  the  means  not  only  of  preserving  but  of  increas- 
ing and  multiplying  all  his  former  enjoyments,  and  all  the  sym- 
bols of  the  rank  in  which  he  was  born.  It  ia  this  which  has 
planted  the  naked  hills  and  inclosed  the  bleak  wastes  in  the  low- 
lands of  Scotland  not  less  than  in  the  wealthier  districts  of  South 
Britain  :  it  is  this,  which,  leaving  all  the  other  causes  of  patriot- 
ism and  nationBi  fervor  undiminbhed  and  uninjured,  has  added 
to  our  public  duties  the  same  feeling  of  necessity,  the  same  sense 
of  immediate  self-interest,  which  in  other  countries  actuates  the 
members  of  a  single  family  in  their  conduct  toward  each  other. 

Somewhat  more  than  a  year  ago,  I  happened  to  bo  on  a  visit 
with  a  friend,  in  a  small  market-town*  in  the  south-west  of  Eng- 
land, when  one  of  the  company  turned  the  conversation  to  the 
*  Nothor  Stowey.—Sd. 
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weight  of  tasea  and  tbe  eoiiBeqnent  hardness  of  the  times.  1 
iribweied  that  il  the  ta^es  were  a  real  weight,  and  that  in  pro- 
[joition  to  their  nniomit  we  must  have  been  ruined  long  ago  :  for 
Ml  Hume  who  hid  proceeded,  as  on  a  self-evident  axiom,  on 
ha  hypothesis  that  the  debt  of  a  nation  was  the  same  as  the 
'  bt  of  an  individual  had  declared  our  ruin  arithmetically  de- 
monstrable if  the  national  debt  increfwed  beyond  a  certain  sum. 
3iai-e  his  time  it  his  more  than  qumtupled  tliat  sum,  and  yet — 
Piue  an6Wt,rt.d  iny  fnend  but  the  principle  might  be  right, 
thongli  he  might  hive  been  mistaken  in  the  time.  But  still,  I 
rejoined  if  the  pnnciple  ■weie  right,  the  nearer  we  came  to  that 
given  pomt  and  the  gieatei  and  the  more  active  the  pernicious 
cause  became  the  more  miniiest  would  its  effects  be.  "We  might 
not  he  ihsolntel)  lumed  but  our  embarnssmeiits  would  increase 
in  some  pioportion  to  their  cause  'Wheie'is  instead  of  being 
pooiei  and  poorei  we  aie  iichei  and  rn,hei  Will  any  man  in 
his  Beusei  contend  that  tho  actual  laboi  and  put  ice  of  the 
country  his  not  only  been  decupled  within  half  a  centun  but  iu- 
ereiaed  so  prodigiously  beyon !  that  de  uple  as  to  mako  ait  him- 
died  millions  a  lesa  weight  to  us  than  fifty  nullions  were  in  the 
daya  of  oui- giandfathei-a  '  But  if  it  really  bo  so  to  whit  can  we 
attrihute  this  stupendous  progr^sion  of  uttional  impiovement, 
but  to  that  system  of  credit  and  papei  cunency,  of  which  the  na- 
tional debt  is  both  the  reservoir  and  the  water-works  ?  A  ooii- 
atant  cause  should  have  constant  effects ;  but  if  you  deem  that 
this  is  some  anomaly,  some  strange  exception  to  the  general  rule, 
explain  its  mode  of  operation,  niake  it  comprehensible,  how  a 
cause  acting  on  a  whole  nation  can  produce  a  regular  and  rapid 
increase  of  prosperity  to  a  certain  point,  and  then  all  at  once  pass 
from  an  angel  of  hght  into  a  dtemon  of  destruction  '  That  an  in- 
dividual house  maj  live  more  ind  moie  luxuiiously  upon  bor- 
lowed  funds  and  that  when  the  suspicions  of  the  cieditors  are 
awakened  and  then  pitience  exhausted  the  luxurious  spend- 
thnfL  may  ill  it  once  exchange  hit  palace  toi  a  piison — this  I 
can  understand  perfectly  for  I  understand  whence  the  luxuries 
could  be  pioduced  for  the  consumption  ot  the  individual  house, 
in!  who  the  cieditoro  might  be  ind  that  it  miffht  be  bcth  their 
indination  ani  their  niteieit  to  demand  the  debt  and  to  punish 
the  infiolvi,nt  debtoi  But  ■who  lie  a  nation  a  cieditors  ■*  The 
answci  I     ei  ij  man  tc   ovorj   man      "Wiinse  pcsshlp  interest 
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oould  it  be  either  to  demand  the  principal,  or  to  reluee  his  share 
toward  the  meaas  of  paying  the  interest  ?  I^ot  the  merchant's  : 
— for  he  woald  but  provoke  a  crash  of  hankruptcy,  in  which  his 
own  house  would  as  necessarily  be  included,  as  a  single  card  in 
a  house  of  cards.  Not  the  landholder's  ; — for  in  the  general  de- 
Btmction  of  all  credit,  how  could  he  obtain  payment  for  the  pro- 
duce of  his  estates  ?  Not  to  mention  the  improbabihty  that  he 
w  uld  m  th        disturbed  possMsor  in  so  direliil  a  concussion 

—  1 1  m  t  that  on  him  must  fall  the  whole  weight  of  the 
p  bli  ec  t  —  ot  to  mention,  that  fiwrn  the  merchant's 
dit  d  p  ds  th  ever-increasing  value  of  his  land  and  the 
d     t  i      proviiig  it.    Neither  could  it  be  the  laborer's 

t  "t  — f  1  n  st  be  either  thrown  out  of  employ,  and  lie 
hk  h  fi  h  th  bed  of  a  river  from  wJiich  the  water  has  been 
d  t  d  h  tl  value  of  his  labor  reduced  to  nothing  by  the 
irrupt   n    f  ompetilors.     But  least  of  all  Could  it  be  the 

wish  f  th  1  xs  f  libeity  which  must  needs  perish  or  be  sus- 
p  d  d  th  1 )  the  horrors  of  anarchy,  or  by  the  absolute 
pow  tl  wl     h  the  government  must  be  invested,  in  order  to 

prevent  them-  In  short,  with  the  exception  of  men  desperate 
from  guilt  or  debt,  or  mad  with  the  blackest  ambitioK,  there  is 
no  class  or  description  of  mea  who  can  have  the  least  interest  in 
producing  or  permitting  a  bankruptcy. 

If  then,  iieithei  experience  has  acquainted  us  with  any  na 
tional  impoveiishment  oi  enlaxiassment  fiom  the  incie'ise  of 
national  debt  nor  theorj  lenders  such  efforts  comprehensible  — 
for  the  predictions  of  Hume  w  oat  on  the  false  a'"*iunpfion  that  a 
part  only  of  the  nation  wab  mteiested  m  the  prCsen  ation  of  the 
pubhc  credit  — on  whit  anthniity  are  we  to  giounl  our  appie 
hensions?  Does  lustory  record  a  smgle  n^tlon  in  which  lela 
tively  fJD  taxation  there  were  no  privileged  oi  e^empti,d  classes 
in  which  there  were  no  compulsory  prices  of  labor  and  m  which 
the  interests  of  all  the  different  classes  and  all  the  different  dis 
trictii,  were  mutually  dependent  and  vitally  co  oigamzed  as  m 
Great  Britain  — has  history  I  say  lecorded  a  smgle  ini.tince  of 
such  a  nation  being  i\  ned  oi  difcsolvel  by  the  weigl  t  of  tasa 
tiori  ?  In  Fiance  tl  eie  ^  as  no  public  ciedit  no  cormiumon  of 
interests ;  its  unprincipled  government  and  the  productive  and 
taxable  elassps  'nere  is  two  mdividnils  mth  sepaiate  interest" 
its  bankruptc\       lie      n     ^  ence=  ot    t  -mq  '  fiicien  h  com 
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Yet  the  cahiffrs,  or  the  inHtiiictiouo  and  wiiiplaiiitB 
seat  to  the  National  Asaembly,  fioni  the  towna  and  piovmces  oi 
France,  an  immenBe  mass  of  documents  indeed  but  without  ex 
ajnination  and  patient  perusal  of  which  no  man  is  entitled  to 
write  a  history  of  the  French  resolution — these  pioved  hejond 
contradiction,  that  the  amount  of  the  tastes  was  one  unli  and 
that  a  siihordinate  cause,  of  the  revolutionary  movement  In 
deed,  if  the  am.ount  of  the  taxes  could  bedifjoinad  from  the  mode 
of  raising  tbem,  it  might  be  faiily  denied  to  have  been  a  cau=e  at 
all.  Holland  was  taxed  as  heavily  ^id  as  equally  is  ourselvps 
hut  was  it  by  taxation  that  Holland  was  reduced  to  its  pieseut 


The  mode  in  which  taxes  are  a  ippos^d  to  ict  on  the  market 
ableness  of  our  manufiictures  m  toreign  maits  I  sliall  examine 
oa  some  future  occasion,  when  I  shall  endeavoi  to  explain  in  a 
more  satisfactory  way  than  has  been  lutheito  done  to  my  ippre 
hension  at  least,  the  real  mode  mwhii^h  taxes  act  -uid  liowand 
why,  and  to  what  extent,  they  afiect  the  wealth  and  what  is  of 
more  consequence,  the  well-being  ot  a  nation  But  m  the  piPo 
eut  exigency,  when  the  safety  of  the  nation  deppnds  on  the  one 
hand,  on  the  sense  which  the  people  at  laige  haie  of  the  com 
pajative  excellences  of  the  laws  and  government  and  on  the 
firmness  and  wisdom  of  the  legislators  and  enhghteaed  clashes  in 
detecting,  exposing,  and  removing  its  many  particular  abuses 
and  corruptions  on  the  other,  right  views  on  this  subieU  of  taxa 
tion  are  of  such  especial  importance  and  I  have  besides  m  raj 
inmost  nature  such  a  loathing  of  faclioas  falsehoods  and  mob- 
sycophancy,  that  is,  the  flattering  of  the  multitude  by  informing 
against  their  betters  ; — that  I  can  not  but  revert  to  that  point  of 
the  subject  from  which  I  began,  namely,  that  the  weight  of  taxes 
is  to  be  calculated  not  by  what  is  paid,  but  by  what  is  left. 
"What  matters  it  to  a  man,  that  he  pays  six  times  more  taxes 
than  his  father  did,  if,  notwithstanding,  he  with  the  same  por- 
tion of  exertion  enjoys  twice  the  comforts  which  his  father  did? 
Wow  this  I  afErm  to  be  the  case  in  general,  throughout  England, 
according  to  all  the  facts  which  I  have  collected  during  an  ex- 
anunation  of  years,  wherever  I  have  travejl'ed,  and  wherever  I 
have  been  resident.  I  do  not  speak  of  Ireland,  or  the  Lowlands 
of  Scotland  :  and  if  I  may  trust  to  what  I  myself  saw  and  heard 
there,  I  must  even  except  the  Highlands.     In  the  conversation 
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which.  I  have  spoken,  of  as  taldng  place  ia  the  south-weBt  of 
England  by  the  assistance  of  one  oi  other  of  the  company,  we 
iient  thiough  every  family  in  the  town,  and  neighhorhood,  and 
mj  assertion  was  found  completely  aecuiate  though  the  place 
had  no  one  advantage  ovei  others  and  many  disadvantages,— -- 
thi,t  hp-wy  onp  in  parficulai  the  non  residence  and  firequent 
change  ot  its  rectois — the  bving  heing  alwajs  given  to  one  of 
tilt  canons  oi  WindBot  and  resigned  tn  the  acceptance  of  better 
1  icLiment  It  was  even  aaaeited  and  not  onXy  asserted  but 
pioved  by  my  fiiend  -^  who  has  from  his  eaibest  youth  devoted 
1,  strong  oiigmal  undei standing  and  a  heart  warm  and  benevo- 
lent even  to  enthusiasm  to  the  servicn  oi  the  poor  and  the  labor- 
ing cKte  that  every  sober  labtrpi  in  that  part  of  England  at 
least,  who  should  not  marry  till  thirty,  might,  without  any  hard- 
ship or  extreme  self-denial,  commence  housekeeping  at  that  age, 
with  from  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  belonging 
to  him.  I  have  no  doubt,. that  on  seeing  this  essay,  my  friend 
will  communicate  to  me  the  proof  in  detail.  But  the  price  of 
labor  in  the  south-west  of  England  is  full  one  third  less  than  in 
the  greater  number,  if  not  aU,  of  the  northern  counties.  What 
then  is  wanting  ?  Not  the  repeal  of  taxes,  but  the  increased  ac- 
tivity both  of  tlie  gentry  and  ciei'gy  of  the  land,  in  seciu'ing  the 
instruction  of  the  lower  classes,  A  system  of  education  is  want- 
ing, such  a  system  as  that  discovered,  and  to  the  blessings  of 
thousands  realized,  by  Dr.  Bell,  which  I  never  am,  or  can  be, 
weary  of  praising,  while  my  heart  retains  anyaparkof  regard 
for  himian  nature,  or  of  reverence  for  humaa  virtue ; — a  system, 
by  which  in  the  very  act  of  receiving  knowledge,  the  best  vir- 
tues and  most  nsefiil  qualities  of  the  moral  character  are  awa- 
kened, developed,  and  formed  into  habits.  Were  there  a  Bishop 
of  Durham — no  matter  whether  a  temporal  or  a  spiritual  lord — 
in  every  cormty  or  half-county,  and  a  clergyman  enhghtened  with 
the  views,  and  animated  with  the  spirit,  of  Dr.  Bell,  in  every 
pariah,  we  might  bid  defiance  to  the  present  weight  of  taxes, 
and  boldly  challenge  the  whole  world  to  show  a  peasantry  as 
well  fed  and  clothed  as  the  English,  or  with  equal  chances  of 
improving  their  situation,  and  of  securing  an  old  age  of  repose 
and  comfoi't  to  a  life  of  cheerfhl  industry. 

I  will  add  one  other  anecdote,  as  it  demonstrates  incontrover- 
■-'  Thomas  Pooie. — Sd. 
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tibly  the  error  of  the  vulgar  opinion,  that  titxes  make  things 
really  dear,  taking  in  the  wliole  of  a  man's  expenditure.  A  friend 
of  mine,  who  has  passed  some  years  in  America,  was  questioned 
fay  an  American  tradesman,  in  one  of  their  eitiea  of  the  second 
class,  concerning  the  names  and  number  of  our  tasra  and  rates. 
The  answer  seemed  perfectly  to  astound  him  :  and  he  exclaimed, 
"  How  is  it  possible  that  men  can  live  in  such  a  country  ?  Iii 
this  land  of  liberty  we  never  see  the  face  of  a  tax-gatherer,  nor 
hear  of  a  duty,  except  in  our  sea-ports."  My  friend,  who  was 
perfect  master  of  the  question,  made  semblance  of  turning  off  the 
conversation  to  another  subject :  and  then,  without  any  apparent 
reference  to  the  former  topic,  asked  the  American,  for  what  suna 
he  thought  a  man  could  live  in  siich  and  such  a  style,  with  so 
many  servants,  in  a  house  of  such  dimensions  and  such  a  situa- 
tion (still  keeping  in  his  mind  the  situation  of  a  thriving  and 
respectable  shopkeeper  and  hoiiseholder  in  different  parts  of  Eng- 
land), first  supposing  him  to  reside  in  Philadelphia  or  New  York, 
and  then  in  some  town  of  secondary  importance.  Having  re- 
ceived a  detatted  answer  to  these  questions,  Le  proceeded  to  con- 
vince the  American,  that  notwitbstandiag  all  our  tax^,  a  man 
might  live  in  the  same  style,  but  with  incomparably  greater 
comforts,  on  the  same  income  in  London  as  in  New  York,  and  on 
a  considerably  less  income  in  Exeter  or  Bristol,  than  in  any 
American  provincial  town  of  the  same  relative  importance.  It 
would  be  insulting  my  readers  to  discuss  on  how  much  less  a 
person  may  vegetate  or  brutalize  in  the  back  settlements  of  the 
republic,  than  he  could  live  as  a  man,  as  a  rational  and  social 
being,  in  an  English  village  ;  and  it  would  be  wasting  time  to 
inform  him,  that  where  men  are  comparatively  few,  and  unoc- 
cupied kind  is  in  inexhaustible  abundance,  the  laborer  and  com- 
mon mechanic  must  needs  receive — not  only  nominally,  but  really 
— higher  wages  than  in  a  populous  and  i'ully  occupied  country. 
But  that  the  American  laborer  is  therefore  happier,  or  even  in 
possession  of  more  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life  than  a  sober 
or  industrious  Englisli  laborer  or  mechanic,  remains  to  be  proved. 
In  conducting  the  compaiison,  we  must  not  however  exclude  the 
operation  of  moral  causes,  when  these  causes  are  not  accidental, 
but  arise  out  of  the  nature  of  the  country,  and  the  constitution  of 
the  government  and  society.  This  being  the  case,  take  away 
from  the  American's  wages  all  the  taxes  which  his  insolence, 
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sloth,  and  attachment  to  spirituous  liquors  impose  on  him,  and 
judge  of  the  remainder  by  his  hoiise,  his  household  furniture,  and 
utensils — and  if  I  liave  not  heen  grievously  deceived  fey  those 
whose  veracity  and  good  sense  I  have  found  unqnestionable  in  all 
other  respects,  the  cottage  of  an  honest  English  hushandman,  in 
the  service  of  an  enlightened  and  hberal  farmer,  who  is  paid  for 
his  labor  at  the  price  usual  in  Torkahire  or  Northumberland, 
would  in  the  mind  of  a  man  in  the  sam.e  rank  of  life,  who  had 
seen  a  true  account  of  America,  make  no  impressions  favorable 
to  emigration.  This,  however,  I  confess,  is  a  balance  of  morals 
rather  than  of  circumstances  ;  it  proves,  however,  that  where 
foresight  and  good  morals  exist,  the  tajces  do  not  stand  in  the 
way  of  an  industrious  man's  comforts. 

Dr.  Price  almost  succeeded  in  persuading  the  English  nation, 
— for  it  is  a  curious  faot,  that  the  fancy  of  our  calamitous  situa- 
tion is  a  sort  of  necessaiy  sauce  without  which  our  real  prosper- 
ity would  become  insipid  to  us — Dr.  Price,  I  say,  alarmed  the 
country  with  pretended  proofe  that  the  island  was  in  a  rapid  state 
of  depopulation  ; — that  England  at  ,the  Revolution  had  been. 
Heaven  knows  how  much  more  populous  ;  and  that  in  Q,ueea 
Elizabeth's  time,  or  about  the  Kefbrmation,  the  niunber  of  in- 
habitants in  England,  might  have  been  greater  than  even  at 
the  Hevolution.  My  old  mathematical  master,  a  man  of  an  un- 
commonly clear  head,  answered  this  blundering  book  of  the 
worthy  doctor's,  and  left  not  a  stone  unturned  of  the  pompous 
cenotaph  in  which  the  effigy  of  the  still  living  and  bustling  Eng- 
lish prosperity  lay  interred.  And  yet  so  much  more  suitable  was 
the  doctor's  book  to  the  purposes  of  faction,  and  to  the  November 
mood  of  what  is  called  the  public,  that  Mr.  Wales's  pamphlet, 
though  a  master-piece  of  perspicacity  as  well  as  perspicuity,  was 
Ecai-cely  heai'd  of  This  tendency  to  political  nightmares  in  our 
countrymen,  reminds  me  of  a  superstition,  or  rather  nervous  dis- 
ease, not  uncommon  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  in  which  men, 
though  broad  awake,  imagine  they  see  themselves  lying  dead  at 
a  small  distance  from  them.  The  act  of  Parliament  for  ascer- 
tainii^  the  population  of  the  emphe  has  laid  forever  this  uneasy 
ghost :  and  now,  forsooth,  we  are  on  the  brink  of  ruin  from  the 
excess  of  population,  and  he  who  would  prevent  the  poor  fr'om 
rotting  away  in  disease,  misery,  and  wickedness,  is  an  enemy  to 
his  coimtry,     A  lately-deceased  miser,  of  immense  wealth,  is  re^ 
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ported  to  have  been  bo  delighted  with  this  splendid  discoveiy,  as 
to  have  offered  a  handsome  annuity  to  the  author,  in  part  of  pay- 
ment for  this  new  and  ■welcome  piece  of  heart-armor.  This,  how- 
ever, we  may  deduce  from  the  fact  of  our  increased  population, 
that  if  clothing  and  food  had  actually  hecome  dearer  in  pro^Mtr- 
tion  to  the  meajis  of  procuring  them,  it  would  hews  absmd  to  as- 
cribe this  effect  to  increased  taxation,  as  to  attribute  the  scanti- 
ness of  fare,  at  a  public  ordinary,  to  the  landlord's  hill,  when 
twice  the  usual  nnmber  of  guests  had  sat  down  to  the  same  iiimi- 
ber  of  dishes.  But  the  fact  is  notoriously  otherwise,  and  every 
man  has  the  means  of  discpvering  it  in  his  own  house  and  in 
that  of  his  neighbors,  provided  that  he  makes  the  proper  allow- 
ances for  the  disturbing  forces  of  individual  vice  and  imprudence. 
If  this  he  the  case,  I  put  it  to  the  consciences  of  oui  literary 
demagogues,  whether  a  lie,  for  the  pmrposes  of  creating  pubhc 
disunion  and  dejection,  is  not  gs  niuch  a  lie,  as  one  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exciting  discord  among  mdividuals.  I  entreat  my  readers 
to  recollect,  that  the  present  ([uestion  does  not  concern  the  effects 
of  taxation  on  the  public  independence  and  on  the  supposed  bal- 
ance of  the  three  constitutional  powers,  fiom  which  said  balance, 
as  well  as  from  the  balance  of  trade,  I  own,  1  have  never  been 
able  to  eUcit  one  ray  of  cornmon  sense.  That  the  nature  of  our 
constitution  has  been  greatly  modified  by  the  funding  system,  1  do 
not  deny  ; — whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  on  the  whole,  ■wiU  form 
part  of  my  essay  on  the  British  constitution  as  it  actaaJly  exists. 

There  are  many  and  great  public  evils,  all  of  wliich  are  to  be 
lamented,  some  of  which  may,  and  ought  to,  he  removed,  and 
none  of  which  can  consistently  with  wisdom  or  honesty  be  kept 
concealed  from  the  public.  As  far  as  these  originate  in  false 
principles,  or  in  the  contempt  or  neglect  of  right  ones,  and  as  such 
belonging  te  the  plan  of  The  Friend,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  malte 
known  my  opimons  concerning  them,  with  t!ie  same  fearless  sim- 
plicity with  which  I  have  endeavored  to  expose  the  errors  of  dis- 
content and  the  artifices  of  faction.  But  for  the  very  reason  that 
there  are  great  evUs,  the  more  does  it  behoove  us  not  to  open  out 
on  a  false  scent. 

I  will  conclude  this  essay  with  the  examination  of  an  article 
in  a  provincial  paper  of  a  recent  date,  which  is  now  lying  before 
me  ;  the  accidental  perusal  of  which  occasioned  the  whole  of  the 
preceding  remai'lcs.     In  order  to  guard  against  a  possible  mistalte, 
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1  niKKt  premise,  that  I  have  not  the  most  distant  inteation  of  de- 
fending the  plan  or  conduct  of  our  late  expeditions,  and  should  be 
grossly  calumniated  if  I  weie  represented  as  an  advocate  for 
carelessness  or  prodigality  in  the  managemeiit  of  the  public  purse. 
The  puhlic  money  may  or  may  Hot  have  been  culpably  wasted. 
I  confine  myself  entirely  to  the  general  falsehood  of  the  principle 
ill  the  article  here  cited  ;  for  I  am  convinced,  that  any  hopes  of 
reform  originating  in  such  notions,  luwat.  end  in  diaappointment 
and  puhlic  mockery. 

"  ONLTA  FEW  MlLLIOirS! 

"We  bavo  unfoctvinately  of  late  beai  bo  much  accustomed  to  read  of 
milliona  being  spent  in  one  expedition,  and  millionB  being  spent  in  acotiier, 
thiit  a  comparative  iiiEigaificance  ie  attodied  to  im  immeoee  eum  of  money, 
by  tailing  it  only  a  few  milliocs.  Perhaps  some  of  our  readera  may  have 
their  judgment  a  little  improyed  l^maMog  a  few  calenlatiooB,  like  those 
below,  on  tbe  millions  whiob  it  has  been  estimated  will  bs  lost  to  lbs  nation 
by  tbe  late  espediHon  to  Holland ;  and  then,  perhaps,  they  will  be  led  to 
reflect  on  the  many  milKons  which  are  annually  expended  in  expeditions, 
whieh  have  almost  invariably  ended  in  absolute  loss. 

"  In  the  Brst  place,  iritli  less  money  than  it  cost  the  nation  to  take 
Waloberen,  &e.  with  the  view  of  taking  or  destroying  the  Fi'eneh  fleet  at 
Antwerp,  consisting  of  nine  Bail  of  the  line,  we  could  have  completely  built 
and  equipped,  ready  for  sea,  a  fleet  of  upwards  of  one  hundred  sail  of  tbe  line. 

"  Or,  secondly,  a  new  town  could  be  built  in  every  county  of  England, 
and  each  town  consist  of  upwards  of  1000  substantial  houEes  for  a  less  sum. 

"  Or,  thirdly,  it  would  have  been  enough  to  give  lOOi.  to  3000  poor  fami- 
lies in  every  eoonty  in  England  and  Wales. 

"Or,  fom-tUy,  it  would  be  more  than  anfficient  to  ^ve  a,  handsome 
marriage  portion  to  800,000  young'  women,  wlio  probably,  if  they  had  eveu 
less  than  501.  would  not  long  remain  vimolieited  to  enter  the  happy  state. 

"  Op,  fifthly,  a  much  less  sum  would  enable  the  legislature  to  establish  a 
life  boat  in  every  port  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  piovide  for  ten  or 
twelve  men  to  be  kept  in  constant  attendance  on  each;  and  100,0007.  could 
be  funded,  the  interest  of  whidi  to  be  applied  in  premiums  to  those  who 
should  prove  to  be  particularly  active  in  saving  lives  from  wrecks,  Ac.  and 
to  provide  for  the  widows  and  children  of  tbtse  men  who  raay  accidentally 
lose  their  lives  in  the  cause  of  humanity. 

"This  interesting  appropriation  of  ton  millions  sterling,  may  lead  our 
readers  to  think  of  the  great  good  that  ciui  be  done  by  only  a  few  milliozis." 

The  cxposuie  of  this  calculation  will  leqmie  hut  a  few  sen- 
tences. ThcPe  ten  millions  were  (.xpeiided  I  presume,  in  arms, 
artilleiy,  ammumtion,  clothing  pioTiaion  and  the  like,  for  about 
one  hundred  and  tweii1>  thou-aiid  Bntisli  sihjocts  :  and  I  pre- 
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aume  that  all  these  consumables  were  produced  by,  and  pur- 
chased from,  other  British  subjects.  Now  during  th-e  building  of 
these  new  towns  for  a  thousand  inhabitants  each  in  every  county, 
or  the  distribution  of  the  hundred  pound  banlt  notes  to  the  two 
thousand  poor  families,  were  the  industrious  ship-builders,  clothiers, 
charcoal-burners,  gunpowder-makers,  gunsmiths,  cutlers,  cannon- 
founders,  tailors,  and  shoemakers,  to  be  left  unemployed  and  starv- 
iag ; — or  our  brave  soldiers  and  sailors  to  have  remained  without 
food  and  raiment?  And  where  is  the  proof,  that  these  ten 
millions,  which,  observe,  all  remain  in  the  Mngdom,  do  not  cir- 
culate as  beneficially  in  the  one  way  as  they  would  in  the  other  1 
Which  is  better  ?  To  give  money  to  the  idle,  houses  to  those 
who  do  not  aslc  for  them,  and  towns  to  counties  which  have 
already  perhaps  too  many,  or  to  afford  opportunity  to  the  indus- 
trious to  earn  their  bread,  and  to  the  enterprising  to  better  their 
circumstances,  and  perhaps  to  found  new  families  of  independent 
The  only  mode  not  absolutely  absurd,  of  consider- 
by  the  caleidation  of  the  money  ex- 
hich  the  money  is  a  spnbol.  But 
moved  altogether  from  the  expedi- 
h  armies  were  raised,  nor  the  fleets 
conquering  the  Isle  of  Walcheren, 
ave  been  disbanded,  nor  a  single 
s  of  "Walcheren  had  never  existed, 
esolvea  itself  into  this  one  ques- 
tion ;  w  h  so  "s  a  d  sailors  would  not  be  better  em- 
ployed m  malsmg  canals  for  mstance,  or  cultivating  waste  lands, 
than  in  fighting  or  learning  to  fight ;  and  the  tradesman,  in 
making  gray  coats  instead  of  red  or  blue— and  ploughshares 
instead  of  arms.  When  I  reflect  on  the  state  of  China  and  the 
m.oral  character  of  the  Chinese,  I  dare  not  pcsitively  affinii  that 
it  would  be  better.  "When  the  fifteen  milKons,  which  form  our 
present  population,  shall  have  attained  to  the  same  general  purity 
of  morals  and  shall  be  capable  of  being  governed  by  the  same 
admirable  discipline,  as  the  society  of  the  Friends,  I  doubt  not 
that  we  should  be  aU  Q.uakers  in  this  as  in  the  other  points  of 
their  moral  doctrine.  But  were  this  transfer  of  employment 
desirable,  is  it  practicable  at  present, — is  it  in  our  power  ?  These 
men  know,  that  it  is  not.  "Wliat  then  does  all  their  reasoning 
amount  to?     Woosense. 
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I  liave  uot  iateutionally  eitUei'  liLddeo.  or  disguised  the  tniUi,  like  an  ad- 
yoestc  ftshamod  of  hia  olieat,  or  it  bribed  aecomptant  who  lalsifies  tiio  quo- 
tient to  mate  the  iDaiiktTipt's  ledgers  square  witli  the  creditor's  iuyeatory. 
My  eonacieuoe  forbids  the  use  of  falsehood  and  the  arfcs  of  oonoealment : 
!uid  were  it  otherwise,  yet  I  ata  persuaded,  that  a  system  wLioU  has  pro- 
duced snd  protected  so  gi'eat  prosperity,  oau  uot  etand  in  need  of  them.  If 
therefore  honesty  and  the  kuowle^e  of  the  whole  truth  be  the  thii^s  you 
nini  at,  you  will  find  my  principles  suited  to  your  ends :  aud  as  I  like  not 
ilio  demooratio  forms,  so  am  I  not  food  of  aay  others  above  the  rest.  That 
n  successian  of  wise  and  godly  men  may  he  secured  to  the  nation  id  tbe 
Iiig'hest  power,  is  that  to  which  I  hays  directed  your  attention  in  this  essay, 
whioh  if  you  will  read,  perhaps  you  may  see  the  error  of  those  prinoipleB 
which  hare  led  you  into  errors  of  praetioe.  I  wrote  it  purposely  for  the 
use  of  the  multitude  of  well-meaning  people,  that  are  tempted  in  these 
times  to  usurp  authority  and  meddle  with  government  before  they  have 
a]jy  call  from  duty  or  tolerable  anderstaoding  of  its  prinoipleB.  I  never 
intended  it  for  learaed  men  vei-sed  in  politics ;  but  for  such  as  will  be  prae- 
i'f'  UP  3  bef    e  they  have  beenstnleuts. 

BAvncKS  ffol        mnan   e  Uh  o   Pol  t   alAilmsns 

The  metaphyKiciI  oi  as  I  1  ave  pioposed  to  call  them  meta 
\  olitical  reasoning  hitheito  discussed  belong  to  government  m 
tie  abitrBJ;t  Bnt  therp  is  a  second  class  of  reasonera  ■who 
1  i,  e  f  11  a  change  in  oiii  go^ermneat  from  foimer  usage  and 
f  m  statutes  btiU  m  foice  oi  wLich  have  been  repealed — so 
ilee  writers  aSirm — either  thjough  a  connpt  mftuence  oi  to 

11 !  oft  tempoiary  hazaid  or  incomeraence  This  class  which 
IS  rendered  lUustnous  hy  the  names  of  many  mtelhgent  and  vir- 
tuous patriots,  are  advocafes  &r  reform  in  the  literal  sense  of  the 
word.  They  wish  to  tring  back  the  government  of  Great  Brit- 
ain to  a  certain  fonn,  which  they  affirm  it  to  have  once  poa- 
sossed ;  and  would  melt  the  bullion  anew  in  order  to  recast  it  in 
the  original  mould. 

The  answer  to  all  arguments  of  this  nature  js  obvious,  and  to 
luy   understanding    appears   decisive.      These   reformers   assume 
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the  eharacter  of  legislators  or  of  advisers  of  the  legislature,  not 
that  of  law  judges  or  of  appellants  to  courts  of  law.  Sundry 
statutes  concemittg  the  rights  of  electors,  we  will  suppose, — still 
exist ;  so  likewise  do  sundry  statutes  on  other  subjects, — on 
witchcraft  for  instance* — which  change  of  circumstances  have 
rendered  obsolete,  or  increased  information  shown  to  be  absurd. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  expediency  of  the  regulations 
prescribed  by  them,  and  their  suitableness  to  the  existing  cir- 
cumstances of  the  kingdom,  must  first  be  proved ;  and  on  this 
proof  must  be  rested  all  rational  claamB  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  statutes  that  have  not,  no  less  than  for  the  re-euaoting  of 
those  that  have,  been  repealed.  If  the  authority  of  the  men 
who  first  enacted  the  laws  in  question,  is  to  weigh  with  us,  it 
must  be  on  the  presumption  that  they  were  wise  men.  But  the 
wisdggi-  of  legislation  consists  in  the  adaptation  of  laws  to  oir- 
cumsSiHEes.  If  then  it  can  be  proved,  that  the  circumstances, 
under  which  those  laws  were  enacted,  no  longer  exist ;  and  tliat 
other  circumstances  altogether  difierent,  and  in  some  instances 
opposite,  have  talten  their  place  ;  we  have  the  best  grounds  for 
supposing,  that  if  the  men  were  now  alive,  they  would  not  pass 
the  same  statutes.  In  other  words,  the  spirit  of  the  statute  in- 
terpreted by  the  intention  of  the  legislator  would  annul  the  letter 
of  it.  .  It  is  not  indeed  impossible,  that  by  a  rare  felicity  of  ac- 
cident the  same  law  may  apply  to  two  sets  of  circumstances. 
But  surely  the  presumption  is,  that  regulations  well  adapted  for 
the  manners,  the  social  distinctions,  and  the  state  of  property,  of 
opinion,  and  of  external  relations  of  England  in  the  reign  of 
Alfred,  or  even  in  that  of  Edward  I.,  will  not  be  well  suited  to 
Great  Britain  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  For  in- 
stance at  the  tune  when  the  greater  part  of  the  cottagers  and 
mfeiior  farmers  werp  in  a  state  of  villenage,  when  Sussex  alone 
contamed  seven  thousand,  and  the  Ide  of  "Wight  twelve  hundred, 
iimihes  ol  bondsmen,  it  was  the  law  of  the  land  that  every  free- 
man should  vote  m  the  assembly  of  the  nation  personally  or  by 
his  representative  An  act  of  Parliament  in  tiie  year  1660  con- 
firmed what  a  concurrence  of  causes  had  previously  efieefed  :■ — - 
every  Engh'^hman  is  now  bom  Iree,  the  laws  of  the  land  are  the 
birthnght   of  every  native,   and  with   the   exception  of   a  lew 
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Loiioiary  pnvilegea  til  clas'^s  oley  the  sane  laws.*     Now, 

iiguea  one  of  our  pobtical  wnteis  it  being  mide  the  constitution 
of  the  land  hy  oua  baxon  ancestoi'.  tliat  every  freemaai  should 
have  a  vote  md  all  Engh=hmen  h  mg  now  born  free,  therefore, 
h\  the  couat  tiition  ot  the  land  every  Englishman  has  now  a 
1  ght  to  1  vote      How  shall  we  reply  to  tlu&  mthout  breach  of 

hit  respect  to  which  the  reaioner  at  least  if  not  the  reasoning, 
la  entitled  '  If  it  be  the  definitii  i  ot  i  pun  that  it  is  the  con- 
t  bion  ot  two  different  meapinoR  unler  the  eame  or  some  similar 
=n  nd  VlS  might  almost  charattc  tze  this  ai^iiment  as  being  ■ 
^umdedona  giave  pun  Our  aiieestora  e&tabhshed  the  iright  of 
^ollng  m  a  particular  class  ot  ineo  forming  at  that  time  the 
rni  Idle  lank  of  societ\    ind  kn  wn  to  be  all  of  them,  or  almost 

II  legal  propnetora — md  these  weie  then  called  the  freemen  of 
England  therefoie  thoy  established  it  in  the  lowest  claflses  of 
HOC  ety  in  those  who  p  t-seis  no  propeitj  because  these  two  are 
now  called  by  tlie  feame  name '  Under  a  similar  pretext, 
gr  uiided  on  the  same  jieciouB  logic  a  Mameluke  Bey  extorted. 

I  Itige  contributi  n  liom  the  Egyptian  Jew  "  These  books, 
the  Pentateuch    aie   authentic'  les  Well,  the   debt 

then  is  aclcnowledged  — and  now  he  receipt  or  the  money,  or 
^our  heads'  The  Jews  lorrowel  a  laige  treasure  firom  the 
Egyptians ,  but  jon  aic  the  Jews,  and  on  jou,  therefore,  I  call 
for  the  re-payment."  Besides,  if  a  law  is  tfl  be  interpreted  by  the 
known  intention  of  its  malters,  the  ParUament  in  1660,  which 
declared  all  natives  of  England  freemen,  but  neither  altered  nor 
meant  thereby  to  alter  the  limitations  of  the  right  of  election, 
did  to  all  intents  and  purposes  except  that  right  from  the  com- 
mon privileges  of  Englishmen,  as  Englishmen. 

A  moment's  reflection  may  convince  us,  that  every  single  stat- 
ute is  made  under  the  knowledge  of  all  the  other  lavra,  with 
which  it  is  meant  to  co-exist,  and  by  which  its  action  is  to  be 

*  The  reference  is  to  the  abolition  of  the  military  tenar«s  at  tlie  Res- 
toration. "  For  at  length  the  militaiy  tenures,  with  all  their  heavy  ap- 
pendages (having  during  the  uanrpation  beeo  diaeontinued)  were  destri^ed 
at  oaa  bbw  by  the  statute  12  Oar.  IL  o.  34,  which  enacts  that  •  »  * 
all  aorta  of  tenures,  held  by  the  Mng  or  others,  be  turned  into  free  and 
common  socage ;  aave  only  tenures  in  frank-ahooign,  &e.  A  statute,  ■wbieh 
was  a  greater  acquisition  to  the  civil  property  of  this  kingdom  thaa  even 
magna  charla  itself,"    Bkcket.  Comui.  IT,  a  6. — ^BW, 
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modified  and  determined.  In  the  legislative  as  in  the  religious 
code  tlie  text  must  not  he  taken  without  the  context.  Now,  1 
think,  we  may  safely  leave  it  to  the  reformers  themselves  to  m.ake 
choice  between  the  civil  and  political  privileges  of  Englishmen 
at  present,  considered  as  one  sum  total,  and  those  of  our  ances- 
tors in  any  former  period  of  our  history ,'Con3idered  as  another,  on 
the  old  principle,  '  take^Sie  and  l^^e"  the  other  ;  hnt  whichever 
yon  take,  take  it  all  or  none."  Laws  seldom  become  obsolete  as 
long  as  they  are  both  nseful  ami-pfi^caHe ;  but  should  there 
be  an  exception  in  any  given  law',  there  is  no  other  way  of  reviv- 
ing its  validity  but  by  convincing  the  existing  legislature  of  its 
undiminislied  practicability  and  expedience  ;  which  in  all  essen- 
tial points  is  the  same  as  the  recommending  of  a  new  law.  And 
this  leads  me  to  the  third  class  of  the  advocates  of  reform,  those, 
namely,  who  leaving  ancient  statutes  to  lawyers  and  historians, 
and  universal  prinoiplea  with  the  demonstrable  deductions  from 
them  to  the  schoob  of  logic,  mathematics,  theology,  and  ethics, 
rest  all  their  measures,  which  they  wish  to  see  adopted,  wholly 
on  their  expediency.  Consequently,  they  must  hold  themselves 
prepared  to  give  such  proof,  as  the  nature  of  comparative  expe- 
diency admits,  and  to  bring  forward  such  evidence,  as  experience 
and  the  logic  of  pmbability  can  supply,  that  the  plana  which 
they  recommend  for  adoption,  are  ; — first,  practicable  ;  secondly, 
suited  to  the  existing  circumstances  ;  and  lastly,  necessary  or  at 
least  requisite,  and  such  as  will  enahle  the  government  to  accom- 
plish more  perfectly  the  ends  for  which  it  was  instituted.  These 
are  the  three  indispensable  conditions  of  all  prudent  change,  the 
credentials,  with  which  wisdom  never  fails  to  fiimisb  he?  public 
envoys.  Whoever  brings  forward  a  measure  that  combines  this 
threefold  excellence,  whether  in  the  cabinet,  the  senate,  or  by 
means  of  the  press,  merits  emphatically  the  title  of  a  patriotic 
statesman.  Neither  are  they  without  a  fair  claim  to  respectM 
attention  as  state-counsellors,  who  fully  aware  of  these  conditions, 
and  with  a  due  sense  of  the  difficulty  of  fulfilling  them,  employ 
their  time  and  talents  in  making  the  attempt.  An  imperfect 
plan  is  not  necessarily  a  useless  plan  :  and  in  a  complex  enigma 
the  greatest  ingenuity  is  not  always  shown  by  him  who  first  gives 
the  complete  solution.  The  dwarf  sees  farther  than  the  giant, 
when  lie  has  the  giant's  shoulders  to  mount  on. 

Thus,   as   perspicuously   as   I  could,  I   have  exposed  the  eiTo- 
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iieous  pimcipler,  ot  political  philopophy,  and  pointed  out  the  one 
only  ground  on  nhich  the  constitution  of  goverrnneats  can  be 
eilhei  condemned  oi  justified  by  wise  men. 

If  I  mterpiet  aright  the  =igna  ot  the  times,  that  branch  of  poli- 
tics which  relates  to  the  neLessity  and  practicability  of  infusing 
new  life  into  om  legislature,  as  the  beat  meanfi  of  securing  talent 
md  wisdom  in  tbe  cabinet,  will  bhortly  occupy  the  pubEc  atten- 
tion with  a  paramount  interest  I  would  gladly,  therefore,  sug- 
gest the  piopei  state  oi  ieehiiff  and  the  right  preparatory  notions 
with  which  this  ehsqmsition  should  be  entered  upon:  and  I  do 
not  Imow  how  I  can  efiect  this  more  naturally,  than  by  relating 
the  laetfc  and  circumstances  which  influenced  my  own  mind.  I 
can  scarcely  be  accused  of  egotism,  as  in  the  commimicatioiis  and 
eonyersatioiiB  which  I  am  about  to  inention  as  having  occurred  to 
me  during  ray  residence  abroad,  I  am  no  otherwise  the  hero  of 
the  tale,  thaa  as  bengthe  passive  receiver  or  auditor. 

To  examine  anj  thmg  v  sely,  two  conditions  are  requisite 
first,  a  distinct  not  on  ot  the  desirable  ends,  ia  the  complete  ac- 
complishment of  vh  eh  wo  il  1  consist  the  perfection  of  such  a 
thing',  or  its  ideal  ex  ellence  and,  secondly,  a  calm  and  kindly 
mode  of  feeling  witho  t  w  htch  we  shall  hardly  faU  either  to 
overlook,  or  not  to  nil  d  e  allowances  for,  the  circumstances 
which  prevent  these  ends  from  being  all  perfectly  realized  in  the 
particular  thing  which  we  are  to  examine.  For  instance,  we 
mui^t  have  a  general  notion  what  a  man  can  be  and  ought  to  be, 
before  we  can  fitly  proceed  to  determine  on  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  any  one  individual.  For  the  examination  of  our  own  govern- 
ment, I  prepared  my  mind,  therefore,  by  a  short  catechism,  which 
I  shall  communicate  in  the  next  essay,  and  on  which  the  letter 
and  anecdotes  tliat  follow,  will,  I  flatter  myself,  be  found  an 
amusing,  if  not  an.  instructive,  commentary. 
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Hoa  poHssimum  pacta  felicem  ac  magnum  regem  sefore  judicans  ;  non  si 
quam  plvnmu  aed  si  gwrni  opiimU  imperet.  Proinde  paruni  esse  pulat 
jasiis  priedMs  regtvum  sumre  muniisse,  nisi  idem  mris  eruditione  JTixla  ac 
titre  integrilate  prtscellentibiis  Mtst  oJjus  lumeiiel.  Jfimirum  intelliffii  Jtcec 
demttm  esse  vera  regni  decora,  has  veras  opes :  hone  veram  ef  nidlis  imquam 
siEciilis  eessaram  gloriam. — ErHsmi  Ponelierio,  Episa  Parisien.  Epistola. 

Judging  that  he  will  bare  employed  flie  most  effeotiial  meanB  of  being  a 
hftppy  and  powectnl  king,  not  by  governing  tha  most  nmnevouB  but  the 
most  moral  people.  He  deems  it  of  small  sufficiency  to  have  protected  Uie 
country  by  fleets  and  garrison,  onless  be  ahall  at  the  same  time  enrich  and 
illnstrftte  it  witii  men  of  eminent  leatnir^  and  sanctitj.  For  these  verily 
he  conceives  to  be  the  true  ornaments  and  wealth  of  hie  kingdom, — tbese 
its  only  genuine  and  imperishable  glories. 

In  what  do  all  states  agree  ?  A  iiurtilier  of  men — exert— 
powers — in  union.  Wherein  do  tliey  differ  ?  Firat,  in  the  qual- 
ity and  quajifity  of  the  powers.  One  state  possesses  chemists, 
mechanists,  mechanics  of  ail  kinds,  nien  of  science  ;  the  arts  of 
war  and  peace  ;  and  its  citizens  naturally  strong  and  of  habitual 
courage.  Another  state  may  possess  none  or  a  few  only  of  these, 
or  the  sane  mo  e  "mpe-feo  ly  0  of  two  states  possesai  g  the 
same  eq  al  perfection  the  one  s  mo  e  populous  than  tl  e  othei 
as  in  tl  e  ta  ce  of  Fia  ce  a  d  &witze  land  'Secondly  n  the 
more  or  less  perfect  tmion  of  these  powers  Coi  ipare  Mr 
Iieckie  s  vd  able  a  d  a  tl  ent  c  dooun  puts  respectmg  th  state 
of  Sicily  with  the  preced  ng  e^ay  on  t^-vation  Thirdly  the 
greater  or  leas  act  vity  of  exertion  Tl  ui]  of  1  e  papal  s  ate 
and  its  wle  t  n  etropol  s  a  d  th  f  tl  e  co  ty  of  Liu  a  te 
and  the  towns  oi  Manchestei  ani  L  ve  pool  Wl  at  tl  e  on 
dition  lid  Hpensahle  to  the  exe  -t  on  of  poiv  e-mtx  on  ty  a  n  u 
bel-  of  me  '  A  gove  nme  t  "Wl  i  e  tl  e  e  da  of  gover 
ment  Tl  ey  are  f  t  vo  Kinds  uegat  ve  aad  po  ve  The 
negative  e  la  of  g  vet  iment  a  e  he  p  o  o  of  1  fe  of  pe 
60ual  Iree  lom  oi  p  pertj  of  ep  ta  n  ^nd  of  el  j,  on  h  m 
foreign  alfod  t        tl  Tlepote        lae  — 
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First,  to  make  the  means  of  aubsistence  more  easy  to  each,  indi- 
vidual : — Secondly,  that  iu  addition  to  tlie  necessaries  of  life  he 
should  derive  fiom  the  union  and  division  of  labor  a  share  of  the 
comforts  and  conveniences  ■which  hunianize  and  ennoble  his  na- 
ture ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  power  of  perfecting  himaelf  in 
his  own  branch  of  industry  by  having  those  things  which  he 
needs  provided  for  him  by  others  among  his  fellow-oitizens  ;  the 
tools  and  raw  or  manufactured  materials  necessary  for  his  own 
employment  being  included.  I  knew  a  profound  mathematician 
in  SieUy,  who  had  devoted  a  full  third  of  his  life  to  the  discovery 
of  the  longitude,  wid  who  had  convinced  not  only  himself  but 
the  principal  mathematicians  of  Mesaina  and  Palermo  that  he 
had  succeeded  i  but  neither  throughout  Sicily  nor  Naples  could 
he  find  a  single  artist  capable  of  constructing  the  instrument 
which  he  had  invented  :* — Thirdly,  the  hope  of  bettering  his 
own  condition  and  that  of  his  children.  The  civilized  man  gives 
up  those  stimulants  of  hope  and  fear  which  constitute  the  chief 
ohai-m  of  the  savage  life  :  and  yet  his  Maker  has  distinguished 
him  from  the  brute  that  perishes,  by  making  hope  an  instinct  of 
his  nature,  and  an  iadispenaable  condition  of  his  moral  and  in- 
tellectual progression.  But  a  natural  instinct  constitutes  a  natu- 
ral right,  as  far  as  its  gratification  is  cumpatible  with  the  equal 
rights  of  others.  Hence  our  ancestors  classed  those  who  were 
bound  to  the  soil  {adscriptitii  glehis)  and  incapable  by  law  of 
altering  their  condition  from  that  of  their  parents,  as  bondsmen 
or  villeins,  however  advantageously  they  might  otherwise  be  sit- 
uated. Refiect  on  the  direful  effects  of  castes  in  Hindostan,  and 
then  transfer  yourself  in  fancy  to  an  EngUsh  cottage, — 


*  Tho  good  old  man,  who  is  poor,  old,  and  blind,  uiUTevflally  a 
for  the  imioe«iiee  and  ansterity  of  Ms  life  not  leas  than  for  his  learning,  and 
jat  TiDiyerBiJly  neglaoted,  esoept  by  perBona  alrnoBt  aa  poor  as  hioBelt 
atrongly  remiaded  me  of  a  Qermaa  epigram  on  Kepler,  ■wbidi  may  be  thus 
traoalated : — ■ 

Wo  mortal  spirit  yet  had  clomb  bo  high 

As  Keplec — jet  his  country  saw  him  die 

For  Tery  "wact  I   the  minds  alone  ho  fed. 

And  60  the  bodies  left  him -without  bread. 

The  good  old  man  presented  ma  with  the  book  in  iducb  be  baa  described 

and  demonstrated  hia  invention :  and  I  should  with  great  pleasure  transmit 

it  to  Sny  mathematidon  who  would  feel  au  interest  in  asamining  it  and 

oommHnieaticg  hia  opinion  on  its  merits. 
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Wiiei'e  o'er  tba  cradled  icfant  bending 
Hope  IiBS  fix'd  ter  wishful  gaze,— 

attd  the  fond  mother  dreams  of  her  child's  future  fortunes. — -Who 
Imows  but  he  may  come  home  a.  rich  merchant,  like  such  a  one, 
01  he  a  hishop  or  a  judge  ?  The  prizes  are  indeed  few  and  rare, 
but  still  they  ai-e  possible :  and  the  hope  is  imiversal,  and  per- 
haps occasions  more  happiness  than  even  its  fulfilment : — Lastly, 
the  development  of  those  faculties  which  are  essential  to  his 
human  nature  by  the  Itnowledge  of  his  moral  and  veUgious  du- 
ties, and  the  increase  of  his  intellectual  powers  in  as  gi-eat  a  de- 
gree as  is  compatible  with  the  other  ends  of  social  union,,  and 
does  not  involve  a  conli-adiction.  The  poorest  Briton  possesses 
much  and  important  knowledge,  which  he  would  not  have  had, 
if  Luther,  Calvin,  Newton,  and  their  compeers  had  not  existed; 
but  it  is  evident  that  the  means  of  science  and  learning  could 
not  exist,  if  all  men  had  a  right  to  be  made  profound  mathema- 
tioians  or  men  of  extensive  erudition.  Still  instruction  is  one. of 
the  ends  of  government ;  for  it  is  that  only  which  makes  the 
abandonment  of  the  savage  state  an  absolute  dutj  ai  d  that 
constitution  is  the  best,  under  which  the  average  sum  of  sefiil 
knowledge  is  the  greatest,  and  the  causes  that  awake  and  en 
corn-age  talent  and  genius,  the  most  powerful  and  va  oub 

These  were  ray  preparatory  notions.  The  influences  undei 
which  I  proceeded  to  re-esamine  our  own  constitutio  were  the 
following,  which  I  give,  not  eiaetly  as  they  occurred  but  the 
order  in  which  they  will  be  illustrative  of  the  different  art  clcs  of 
the  preceding  paragraph.  That  we  are  better  and  happier  than 
otheis  is  indeed  no  reason  for  our  not  becoming  still  better ; 
especially  as  with  states,  as  well  as  individuals,  not  to  be  pro- 
gressive is  to  be  retrograde.  Yet  the  comparison  will  usefidly 
temper  the  desire  of  improvement  with  love  and  a  sense  of  grati- 
tude for  what  we  already  are. 

I.  A  Lktteh  REOErvED,  at  Malta,  from  am  American 

inOH  EANK,*  WHO  HAS  SINCE  RECEIVEO  THE  THANKS  AN 

OP   COBGRBSS  FOR  HIS  SEEVICES  IN  THE  MeDITERKAMEAK. 

Sir,  Gkand  Caibo,  Deo.  13,  1804. 

The  same  reason,  which  induced  me  to  request  letters  of  in- 
troduction to  his  Britannic  Majesty's  agents  here,  suggested  ^^ 
*  DMHtur. —  S?, 
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propriety  of  stowing'  an  Englisli  jack  at  the  main  top-gallant 
maat-liead,  on  entering  the  port  of  Alexandria  on  the  26tb  ult. 

The  signal  was  recognized  ;   and  Mr.  B ■was  immediately  on 

tioard. 

We  found  in  port,  a  Tnrkish,  Vice  Admiral,  ■with,  a  fihip  of  the 
ine,  and  six  frigates ;  a  part  of  which  squadron  is  stationed  there 
.0  preserve  tjie  tranquillity  of  the  country ;  ■with  just  as  much  in- 
luence  as  the  same  number  of  pelicans  would  have  on  the  Bame 
itation. 

On  entering  and  passing  the  streets  of  Alexandria,  I  cowld  not 
hut  notice  the  very  marked  satisfaction,  ■which  every  expression 
md  every  countenance  of  all  denominations  of  people,  Turks  and 
FVenchmen  only  excepted,  manifested  ■under  an  impre^ion  that 
Wis  were  the  avant-cmtriers  of  an  English  army.  They  had  con- 
ceived this  from  observing  the  English  jack  at  our  main,  taking 
our  flag  perhaps  for  that  of  a  feint,  and  because  as  is  common 
enough  everywhere,  they  -were  ready  to  believe  what  they  wished. 
It  would  have  been  cruel  to  have  undeceived  them :  consequently 
without  posi^tively  assuming  it,  we  passed  in  the  character  of 
Englishmen  among  the  middle  and  lower  orders  of  society,  and 
as  their  allies  among  those  of  better  information.  "Wherever  we 
entered  or  wherever  halted,  ■we  were  surroimded  by  the  wretched 
inhabitants ;  and  stunned  with  their  benedictions  and  prayers  for 
blessings  on  «a.  "  Will  the  English  come  ?  Are  they  coming  1 
God  grant  the  English  may  come  !  we  have  no  commerce-r-we 
have  no  money — we  have  no  bread  I  When  ■will  the  English 
arrive  ?"  My  answer  was  uniformly.  Patience  !  The  same  tone 
was  heard  at  Rosetta  as  among  the  Alexandrians,  indicative  of 
the  same  dispositions ;  only  it  was  not  so  loud,  because  the  in- 
habitants are  less  miserable,  although  ■without  any  traits  of  hap- 
piness. On  the  fourth,  we  left  that  village  for  Cairo,  and  as  well 
for  our  security  as  to  facilitate  our  prociurement  of  accommoda- 
tions during  our  voyage,  and  otu;  stay  there,  the  resident  directed 
his  secretary,  Capt.  T ,  to  accompany  us,  and  to  give  us  lodg- 
ings in  his  house.  We  ascended  the  Nile  leisurely,  and  calhng  at 
several  ■villages,  we  plainly  perceived  that  the  national  partiality, 
the  stroi^  and  open  expression  of  which  proclaimed  so  loudly  the 
feelings  of  the  Egyptians  of  the  sea-coast,  was  general  through- 
out the  country  ;  and  the  prayers  for  the  return  of  the  Enghsh  as 
isamest  as  universal. 
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On.  the  moraiag  of  the  sixth  we  ■went  on  shore  at  the  village 
of  Sabour.  The  Tillageis  expressed  an  enthusiastic  gladness  at 
seeing  red  and  blue  uniforms  and  round  hats  ;■— (tlie  French,  I 
believe,  wear  three-cornered  ones.)  Two  days  before,  five  hun- 
dred Albanian  deserters  from  the  Viceroy's  army  had  pillaged  and 
left  this  village  ;  at  vphich  they  had  lived  at  free  quarters  about 
four  weeks.  The  famishing  inhabitant  were  now  distressed 
with  apprehensions  from  anotlier  quarter.  A  company  of  wild 
Arabs  were  encamped  in  sight.  They  dreaded  their  ravages  and 
apprized  us  of  danger  from  them.  "We  were  eighteen  in  the 
party,  well  armed ;  and  a  pretty  briak  fire  which  we  raised 
among  the  numerous  flocks  of  pigeons  and  other  small  fowl  in  the 
environs,  must  have  deterred  them  from  mischief,  if,  as  is  most 
probable,  they  had  meditated,  any  against  ua.  Scarcely,  how- 
ever, were  we  oa  board  and  under  weigh,  when  we  saw  these 
mounted  marauders  of  the  desert  fall  furiously  upon  the  herds  of 
camels,  bwfialoes,  and  cattle  of  the  village,  and  drive  many  of 
them  off"  wholly  unanmoyed  on  the  part  of  the  imresisting  inhabi- 
tants, unless  their  shrieks  could  be  deemed  an  annoyance.  They 
afterwards  attacked  and  robbed  several  unarmed  boats,  which 
were  a  few  hours  astern  of  vs.  The  most  insensible  must  sm'ely 
have  been  moved  by  the  situation  of  the  peasants  of  that  village. 
While  we  were  listening  to  their  complaints,  tliey  kissed  our 
bands,  and  with  prosti'aiions  to  the  ground,  rendered  more  affect- 
ing by  the  inflamed  state  of  the  eyes  almost  universal  among 
them,  and  which  the  new  travellei-  might  venially  imagine  to 
have  been  the  immediate  efieet  of  weeping  and  anguish,  they  all 
implored  English  succor.  Their  shrieks  at  the  assault  of  the 
wild  Arabs  seemed  to  implore  the  same  still  more  forcibly,  while 
it  testified  what  multiplied  reasons  they  had  to  implore  it,  I 
confess,  I  felt  an  almost  insurmountable  impulse  to  bring  our  little 
party  to  their  relief,  and  might  perhaps  have  done  a  rash  act, 
bad  it  not  been  for  the  calm  and  just  observation  of  Captain 
V ,  that  "  these  were  common  occurrences,  and  that  any  re- 
lief which  we  could  afford,  would  not  merely  be  only  temporary, 
but  would  exasperate  the  plunderers  to  still  more  atrocious  out- 
rages after  our  departure." 

On  the  morning  of  the  seventh  we  landed  near  a  village.  At 
our  approach  the  villagers  fled ;  signals  of  friendship  brought 
some  of  them  to  us,     "When  they  were  told  that  we  were  Englielt- 
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tneu.,  they  flocked  around  lis  with  demcmstrations  of  joy,  offered 
their  services,  and  raised  loud  ejaculations  for  our  establishment 
in  the  country.  Here  we  could  not  procure  a  pint  of  milk  for  our 
coffee.  The  inhahitanta  had  been  plundered  and  chased  from 
their  habitations  by  the  Albanians  and  desert  Arabs,  and  it  was 
but  the  preceding  day,  they  had  returned  to  their  naked  cottages. 
Grand  Cairo  differs  from  the  places  already  passad,  only  as  the 
presence  of  the  tyrant  stampa  ailenoe  on  the  lips  of  misery  with 
the  seal  of  terror.  Wretchedness  here  assumes  the  form,  of  mel- 
ancholy; but  the  few  whispers  that  are  hazarded,  convey  the 
same  feelings  and  fheeame  wishes.  And  wherein  does  this  mis- 
ery and  consequent  spirit  of  revolution  consist  ?  Not  in  any  form 
of  government  but  in  a  formless  despotism,  an  anarchy  indeed, — 
for  it  amounts  literally  to  an  annihilation  of  every  thing  that  can 
merit  the  name  of  government  or  justify  the  use  of  the  word  even 
in  the  laiest  Sense.  Egypt  is  under  the  most  frightfid  despotism, 
yet  has  no  master.  The  Turkish  soldiery,  restrained  by  no  dis- 
cipline, seize  every  thing  by  violence,  not  only  all  that  their  ne- 
cessities dictate,  but  whatever  their  caprices  suggest.  The  Mam- 
elukes, who  dispute  with  these  the  right  of  domination,  procure 
themselves  subsistence  by  means  as  lawless  though  lees  insup- 
portably  oppressive  ;  and  the  wUd  Arabs  availing  themselves  of 
the  occasion,  plunder  the  defenceless  wherever  they  find  plunder. 
To  finish  the  whole,  the  talons  of  the  Viceroy  fix  on  every  thing 
which  can  be  changed  into  currency,  in  order  to  find  the  means 
of  supporting  an  ungovemed,  disorganized  banditti  of  foreign 
troops,  who  receive  the  harvest  of  his  oppression,  desert  and  be- 
tray him.  Of  all  this  rapine,  robbery,  and  extortion,  the  wretched 
cultivators  of  the  soil  are  the  perpetual  victims.  A  spirit  of  rev- 
olution is  the  natural  consequence. 

The  reason  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  give  for  preferring 
the  English  to  the  French,  whether  true  or  felse,  is  as  natural  as 
it  is  simple,  and  as  influential  as  natural.  "  The  English,"  say 
they,  "pay  for  every  thing, — the  French  pay  nothing,  and  take 
every  thing,"     They  do  not  like  this  kind  of  deliverers. 

Well,  thought  I,  after  the  perusal  of  this  letter,  the  dave-trade, 
— ^which  had  not  then  been  abolished, — is  a  dreadful  crime,  an 
English  iniquity,  and  to  sanction  its  continuance  under  full  con- 
■viotion  and  parliamentary  confession  of  its  injustice  and  inhu- 
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manity,  in,  if  possible,  still  blacker  guilt.  Would  tliat  our  discon- 
tents were  for  a.  while  confined  to  our  moral  wants  1  WhateTet 
may  be  the  defects  of  our  constitution,  we  have  at  least  an  effec- 
tive government,  and  that  too  composed  of  men  who  were  bom 
with  us  and  are  to  die  among  hs.  "We  are  at  least  preserved 
from  the  incui-sions  of  foreign  enemies :  the  intercommunion  of 
interests  precludes  a  civil  war,  and  the  volunteer  spirit  of  the 
nation  equally  with  its  laws,  gives  to  the  darkest  lanes  of  o«r 
crowded  metropolis  that  quiet  and  security  which  the  remotest 
villager  at  the  cataracte  of  the  Kile  prays  for  in  vain,  in  his  mud 

Not  yet  enslaved  nof  wliolly  vils, 
0  Albion,  O  my  mothef  ielo  ! 
Thy  valleys  fair,  aa  Eden's  bowera, 
Glittei'  green  T/itk  snnny  siiowers ; 
Thy  grassy  uplands'  gentle  swells 
Eobo  to  the  bleat  of  flocks ;—     ' 
Those  gf assy  hilk.  those  gUtfring  dells 
Proudly  rampaited  with  rooks, — 
And  ooean  'mid  his  uproar  wild 
Speaks  safety  to  hia  island-ehild, 
Henw  for  many  a  fearless  age 
Has  social  c[uiet  loved  thy  shore ; 
Nor  ever  proud  invader's  cage 
Or  saok'd  thy  towers  or  sfcain'd  thy  fields  with  gore* 

11,  Anecdote  op  Bonaparte. 

BoBAPARTE,  during  his  short  stay  at  Malta,  called  out  the 
Maltese  regiments  raised  by  the  Knights,  amounting  to  fifteen 
hundred  of  the  sttiutest  young  men  of  the  islands.  As  they  were 
drawn  up  on  the  parade,  he  informed  them,  in  a  bombastic  ha- 
rangue, that  he  had  restored  them  to  hherty ;  but  in  proof  that 
his  attachment  to  them  was  not  bomided  by  this  benefaction,  he 
would  now  give  them  an  opportunity  of  adding  glory  to  freedom 
— and  concluded  by  asking  who  of  them  would  march  forward 
to  be  his  fellow-soldiers  on  the  hanks  of  the  Nile,  and  oontribute 
a  flower  of  Maltese  heroism  to  the  immortal  wreaths  of  fame, 
with  which  he  meant  to  crown  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  I  Not  a 
man  stirred  :  all  gave  a  silent  refusal.  They  were  instantly  sur- 
ronnded  by  a  regiment  of  French  soldiers,  marched  to  the  Marino, 
*  Ode  To  the  Departing  Year.    Poetical  "Worts.  TIT.  p.  WS.—M 
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:brced  on  board  the  transports,  ai\d  threatened  with  death  if  any 
jiie  of  them  attempted  his  escape,  or  should  he  discovered  in  any 
(lart  of  the  islands  of  Malta  or  Goza.  At  Alexandria  they  -were 
Lilways  put  in  the  front,  hoth  to  save  the  French  soldiery,  and  to 
prevent  their  running  away  ;  and  of  the  .whole  number,  fifty 
only  sruTived  to  revisit  their  native  country.  Prom  one  of  these 
wrvivow  I  first  learned  this  fact,  which  was  aftenvavds  confirmed 
^0  roe  by  several  of  his  remaining  comrades,  as  well  as  by  tlie 
.nost  respectable  inhabitants  of  Valette, 

This  anecdote  recalled  to  my  mind  an  accidental  conversation 
with  an  old  coimtryman  in  a  central  district  of  Germany.  I 
purposely  omit  names,  because  the  day  of  retribution  has  come 
iind  gone  by.*  I  was  looking  at  a  strong  fortress  in  the  distance, 
which  formed  a  highly  interesting  object  in  a  rich  and  varied 
landscape,  and  asked  the  old  man,  who  had  stopped  to  gaze  at 
me,  its  name,  adding — How  beautiful  if  looks !  "  It  may  be  well 
enough  to  look  at,"  answered  he,  "  but  God  keep  all  Christians 
irora  being  talcen  thither !"  He  then  pi'oeeeded  to  gratify  the 
curiosity  which  he  had  thus  eseiied,  by  informing  me  that  the 
Baron had  been  taken  out  of  Iiia  bed  at  midnight  and  car- 
ried to  that  fortress — that  he  was  not  heard  of  for  nearly  two 
years,  when  a  soldier  who  had  fled  over  the  bowndaries  sent  in- 
Ibrmation  to  his  family  of  the  place  and  mode  of  his  imprison- 
ment. As  I  have  no  design  to  work  on  the  feelings  of  my 
readers,  I  pass  over  the  shocking  detail :  had  not  the  language 
and  countenance  of  my  informant  precluded  such  a  suspicion,  I 
might  have  supposed  that  he  had  been  repeating  some  tale  of 
horror  from  a  romance  of  the  dark  ages.  "What  was  his  crime?" 
I  asked. — "  The  report  is,"  said  the  old  man,  "  that  in  his  capa- 
city as  minister  he  had  remonstrated  with  the concerning 

the  extravagance  of  his  mistress,  an  outlandish  countess ;  and 
that  she  in  revenge  persuaded  the  sovereign,  that  it  was  the 
Baron  who  had  communicated  to  a  professor  at  Gottingen  the 
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patticulara  of  the  infamous  sale  of  some  thou'iands  of  his  "ubjeota 
as  soldiers."   ■  On  the  Ban     daj  I  d  d    n  th    1     dl  rd  of  a 

small  putlic-house  one  ftl  mnwl  hdbn  tim  Id.  He 
seem.ed  liighly  delighted  n  ent  ta  n  ng  a  En  I  1  g  a  leman, 
and  in  once  more  talking  En  1  1  »lle  a  lap  f  many 
years.  He  was  far  from  gi  tti  !„  th  n  d  n  hi  1  fe,  but 
his  account  of  the  maim  n  1     h  th  y     e      f   ced  away  ac- 

corded m  so  many  particulars  With  feehiller's  impassioned  de- 
scription, of  the  same  oi  a  similar  scene  in  his  tragedy  of  Cabal 
and  Love,  as  to  leave  a  perfect  conviction  on  my  mind,  that  the 
dramatic  pathos  of  that  desciiption  was  not  greater  than  its  liis- 
toric  fidelity. 

As  I  was  thus  reflecting  I  glanced  my  eye  on  the  leading  par- 
agraph of  a  London  newspajwr,  contaimng  much  angry  declama- 
tion, and  some  bitter  truths,  respecting  our  mihtary  arrange- 
ments. It  were  in  vain,  thought  I,  to  deny  that  the  influence  of 
parliamentary  interest,  which  prevents  the  immense  patronage 
of  the  crown  from  becoming  a  despotic  power,  is  not  the  most 
lilcely  to  secure  the  ablest  commanders  or  the  fittest  persons  for 
the  management  of  our  foreign  empire.  However,  thank  God  ! 
if  we  fight,  we  fight  foi  oui  own  king  and  country  :  and  griev- 
ances which  may  be  pubhcly  complained  of,  there  is  some  chance 
of  seeing  remedied 

m.  A  celebrated  professor  m  a  German  university,  showed  me 
a  very  pleasing  print,  entitled  Toleration. — A  Homan  Catholic 
priest,  a  Lutheran  divine,  a  Calvinist  minister,  a  Q-uaker,  a  Jew, 
and  a  philosophei,  were  repiesented  sitting  round  the  same  table, 
over  which  a  winged  figure  hovered  in  the  attitude  of  protectioiL 
"  For  this  harmless  print,"  said  my  fiiend,  "  the  artist  was  im- 
prisoned, and  having  attempted  to  escape,  was  sentenced  to  draw 
the  boats  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  with  robbers  and  murder- 
ers :  and  there  died  in  less  than  two  months,  from  eshaustion 
and  exposure.  In  yowr  happy  country,  sir,  this  print  woiild  be 
considered  as  a  pleasing  scene  from  real  fife  :  for  in  every  great 
town  throughout  your  empire  yow  may  meet  with  the  original." 
"  Yes,"  I  replied,  "  as  far  as  the  negative  ends  of  government  qje 
concerned,  we  have  no  reason  to  complain.  Our  government 
protects  us  from  foreign  enemies,  and  our  laws  secure  our  lives, 
our  personal  freedom,  our  property,  reputation,  and  religious 
rights,  from  domestic  attacks.     Our  taxes,  indeed,  are  enormous" 
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— "  Oh. !  talk  not  of  taxes,"  said  my  fnead,  "  till  yovi  liave  re- 
sided in  a  country  where  the  hooi  disposes  of  his  produce  to 
strangers  for  a  foreign  mart,  not  to  bring  back  to  his  family  tho 
comforts  and  conveniences  of  foreign  manufactures,  but  to  pro- 
cure that  coin  which  his  lord  is  to  squander  away  in  a  distant 
land.  Neither  can  I  with  patience  hear  it  said,  that  your  laws 
act  only  to  the  negative  ends  of  government.  They  have  a  man- 
ifold positive  influence,  and  their  incorrupt  administration  gives  a 
color  to  all  your  modes  of  thinlfing,  and  is  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  your  superior  morality  in  private  as  well  as  public 
life."* 

My  limits  compel  me  to  strike  out  the  different  incidents  which 
1  had  written  as  a  commentary  on  the  former  three  of  the  posi- 
tive ends  of  goveiirment.  To  the  moral  feelings  of  my  readers 
'they  might  have  been  serviceable ;  hut  for  their  understandings 
they  are  superfluous.  It  is  surely  impossible  to  pen^e  those 
ends,  and  not  admit  that  all  three  are  realized  wnder  onr  govern- 
ment to  a  degree  unexampled  in  any  other  old  and  long  peopled 
country.  The  defects  of  our  constitution,  in  which  word  I  in- 
clude the  laws  and  customs  of  the  land  as  well  as  its  =cheme  ol 
legislative  and  executive  power,  must  exLst,  theiefoie  in  the 
fourtli,  namely,  the  production  of  the  highest  aveiage  of  geneial 
information,  of  general  moral  and  religious  principle*  an!  the 
excitements  and  opportunities  which  it  affords  to  pii  amount  ge 
nius  and  heroic  power  in  a  sufficient  number  of  its  citizens 
These  are  points  in  which  it  would  be  immorality  to  rest  content 
with  the  presiimption,  however  well  founded,  that  we  are  better 

*  "The  administration  of  justice  throi^hout  tte  Bontmeiit  is  partial,  va- 
iihI,  tind  infamous.  I  have,  iu.  ooavei-sation  mfcli  many  sensible  men,  met 
with  Bometbing  of  ooDteot  with  their  governmeuta  in  all  othev  i-BBpeeta 
tliaQ  this ;  but  upon  tliB  question  of  expeetiug  justioe  to  bs  really  and  Mrly 
administered,  eveiy  one  confesBfld  tliera  was  no  such  thing  to  be  looked  for. 
The  eoaduot  of  the  judges  is  profligate  and  atrooions.  Upon  almost  erery 
cause  tjiat  eomea  before  them  iutei'efit  is  openly  made  with  tie  judges;  and 
wo«  betide  the  man,  who,  with  a  cause  bo  Buppoct  has  no  meonB  of  eonoiliat- 
iHg  favor,  eifhec  by  the  beauty  of  a  handsome  wife,  or  by  other  methods." — 
This  quotation  is  eonlined  in  the  original  to  France  under  the  monarchy ;  I 
have  esteoded  the  application,  and  adopted  the  words  as  comprising  the 
result  of  my  own  esperienoe;  and  I  take  this  opportunity  of  declaring,  that 
the  most  important  part  of  Mr.  LcoMe's  statement  «onoerning  Sicily,  I  my- 
self know  to  be  accurate,  and  am  authorized  by  what  1  myself  saw  there,  to 
rely  on  the  whole  as  a  fair  and  unesnggerated  rcpveseQtatiou, 
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than  othere,  if  we  are  uot  wtat  we  oiigkl  to  ha  ourselves,  and  are 
not  vising  the  means  of  improvement.  The  first  c[ucstion  then 
is,  What  is  the  fact?  The  Eecond  upon  the  supposition  of  a  de- 
fect or  deficieney  in  one  or  ail  of  these  points,  and  that  to  a  de- 
gree which  may  affect  our  power  and  prosperity,  if  not  our  alDso- 
lute  safety, — are  the  plans  of  legislative  reform  that  have  hither- 
to heen  proposed  fit  or  Hkely  to  remove  such  defect,  and  supply 
such  deficiency  ?  The  third  and  last  question  is, — Should  there 
appear  reason  to  deny  or  doubt  this,  are  there  any  other  means, 
and  what  are  they  ?  Of  these  points  in  the  concluding  essay  of 
this  section. 

A  French  gentleman,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XTV.  was  comparing 
'ihe  French  and  English  writers  with  all  the  boastfolness  of  na- 
tional prepossession.  "  Sir  !"  replied  an  Englishman,  better 
jversed  in  the  principles  of  fireedom  than  the  canons  of  criticism, 
"  there  are  but  two  subjects  worthy  the  human  intellect,  politics 
and  religion,  our  state  here  and  our  state  hereafter ;  and  on 
neither  of  these  dare  you  write."  Long  may  the  envied  privilege 
be  preserved  to  my  countrymen  of  writing  and  talking  concern- 
ing both  !  Nevertheless,  it  behoove  us  all  to  consider,  that  to 
write  or  talk  concerning  any  subject,  without  having  previously 
taken  the  pains  to  underetand  it,  is  a  breach  of  duty  which  we 
owe  to  ourselves,  though  it  may  be  no  offence  against  the  laws  of 
the  land.  The  privilege  of  talldng  and  even  publishing  nonsense, 
is  necessary  in  a  ijree  state  ;  but  the  more  sparingly  we  mate 
use  ofit  the  better. 
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Then  we  may  thaut  oui'selTea, 
Who  Bpell-bound  by  the  magio  name  of  peaoe 
Dream  golden  dremna.    Go,  warlike  Briton,  go, 
For  the  gray  olive-tii-aneh  change  thy  green  latu'els : 
Hang  np  thy  rusty  helmet^  that  the  bee 
May  have  a,  hive,  or  spider  find  a  loom  I 
Ljstead  of  doubling  drmn  and  thrilliag  fife, 
fie  ItiU'd  in  lady's  lap  with  amorous  Sutea. 
But  for  Napoleon,  know,  hell  acom  this  oaim : 
The  ruddy  planet  at  his  birth  bore  sway  ; 
Sanguine,  adust,  Mb  humor,  and  wild  fire 
His  roliog  element.    Bage,  ceyenge,  and  oumiing 
Make  up  file  temper  of  this  captain's  valor. 

Little  prospectiTe  ■wisdom  can  that  man  obtain,  ■who  hilrrying 
on^ward  ■with  the  current,  or  rather  torrent,  of  events,  feels  no  in- 
terest in  their  importance,  except  as  far  as  his  curiosity  is  excited 
by  their  noyelty  ;  aad  to  ■whom  all  reflection  and  retrospect  are 
■wearisome.  If  ever  there  -were  a  time  when  the  formation  of 
just  public  principles  becomes  a  duty  of  private  morality  ;  ■wLen 
the  principles  of  morality  in  general  ought  to  be  made  to  bear  on 
onr  public  suffrages,  and  to  affect  every  great  national  determi- 
nation ;  'when,  in  short,  his  country  should  have  a  place  by  every 
Englishman's  fireside  ■ind  ■when  the  feelings  and  truths  which 
give  dignity  to  the  fireoide  and  tianquillity  to  the  death-bed, 
ought  to  be  present  and  influential  m  the  cabinet  and  in  the  sen- 
ate— that  tmie  iB  now  Vi  ith  ub  As  an  introduction  to,  and  at 
the  same  time  ab  a  commentary  on  the  sulrjeot  of  international 
law  I  hive  token  a  review  of  the  ciicumstancea  that  led  to  the 
treaty  of  Amiens  and  the  lefonimencement  of  the  war,  more  es- 
pecially ■with  legaid  to  the  occupation  of  Malta. 

In  a  nch  commercial  state  a  wai  seldom  fails  to  become  un- 
populai  b^  length  of  contmuince  The  first,  or  revolution  war, 
■which  towirds  ili  clo-     hid  bp  ome  lUst  and  necessary,  perhaps 
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beyond  any  foimer  example,  had  yet  causes  of  nnpapulaTity  peon- 
liar  to  iteelf.  Bxhauation  is  the  natural  consequence  of  excessive 
stimiilatioa,  in  the  feelings  of  nations  equally  as  in  those  of  in- 
dividiials.  "Wearied  out  hy  overwhehning  novelties  ;  stunned,  as 
it  were,  by  a  series  of  strange  explosiojis  ;  sick  too  of  hope  long 
delayed  ;  and  uncertain  as  to  the  real  object  and  motive  of  the 
war,  from  the  rapid  change  and  general  failure  of  its  ostensible 
objects  and  motives  :  the  public  mind  for  many  months  preceding 
the  sigmng  of  the  preliminaries  had  lost  all  its  tone  and  elasticity. 
The  consciousness  of  mutual  errors  and  mutual  disappointments 
disposed  the  great  majority  of  all  parties  to  a  spirit  of  diffidence 
and  toleration,  which,  amiable  as  it  may  be  in  individuals,  in  a 
nation,  and  above  all  in  an  opulent  and  luxurious  nation,  is  al- 
ways too  nearly  alcin  to  apathy  and  selfish  indulgence.  An  un- 
manly impatience  for  peace  became  only  not  universal.  After  as 
long  a  resistance  as  the  nature  of  our  constitution  and  national 
character  permitted,  or  even  endured,  the  government  apphed  at 
length  the  only  remedy  adequate  to  the  greatness  of  the  evil,  a 
remedy  which  the  magnitude  of  the  evil  jus1ifi.ed,  and  which 
nothing  but  an  evil  of  that  magnitude  could  justify.  At  &  high 
price  they  purchased  for  us  the  name  of  peace  at  a  time  vi^hen 
the  views  of  Prance  became  daily  more  and  more  incompatible 
with  our  vital  interests.  Coasidering  the  peace  as  a  mere  truce 
of  experiment,  wise  and  temperate  men  regarded  with  compla- 
cency the  treaty  of  Amiens,  for  the  very  reasons  that  would  have 
insured  the  condemnation  of  any  other  treaty  under  any  other 
circumstances.  Its  palpable  deficiencies  were  its  antidote ;  or 
rather  they  formed  its  very  essence,  and  declared  at  first  sight, 
what  alone  it  was,  or  was  meant  to  be.  Any  attempt  at  that 
time,  and  in  this  treaty,  to  have  secured  Italy,  Holland,  and  the 
German  empire,  would  have  been,  in  the  literal  sense  of  the 
word,  preposterous.  The  nation  would  have  witiidrawn  all  faith 
in  the  pacific  intentions  of  the  ministers,  if  the  negotiation  had 
been  broken  off  on  a  plea  of  this  kind  :  for  it  had  taken  for 
granted  the  extreme  desirableaeas,  nay,  the  necessity  of  a  peace, 
and,  this  once  admitted,  tliere  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  an  ab- 
surdity in  continuing  the  war  for  objeofs  which  the  war  furnished 
no  means  of  realizing,  if  the  First  Consul  had  entered  into 
stipulatious  with  us  respecting  the  continent,  they  would  have 
y  aa  long  as  his  interest  from  other  causes 
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might  have  dictated  ; — they  would  have  been  aigiisd  with  as 
much  sincerity  and  observed  with  as  much  gpod  faith,  as  the  ar- 
ticle actually  inserted  in  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  respecting  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Turkish  empii-e.  This  ai-ticle  indeed  was  wisely 
insisted  on  by  us,  because  it  affected  both  our  natioaal  honor  and 
the  interests  of  our  Indian  empire  immediately  ;  and  still  more, 
perhaps,  because  this  of  all  others  was  the  most  likely  to  furnish 
an  early  proof  of  the  First  Consul's  real  dispositionH.  But  deeply 
interested  in  the  fate  of  the  continent,  as  we  are  thought  to  be, 
it  would  nevertheless  have  been  most  idle  to  have  abandoned  a 
peace,  upon  the  supposition  of  its  being  at  all  desirable,  on  the 
groimd  that  the  French  goveruxnent  had  refused  that  which 
■would  have  been  of  no  value  had  it  been  granted. 

Indeed  there  results  one  serious  disadvantage  from  insisting  on 
the  rights  and  interests  of  Austria,  the  Empire,  Switzerland,  &c. 
in  a  treaty  between  England  and  France,  and,  as  it  should  seem, 
no  advantage  to  counterbalance  it.  For  so,  any  attack  on  those 
rights  instantly  pledges  our  character  and  national  dignity  to  com- 
mence a  war,  however  inespedieat  it  may  happen  to  be,  and 
however  hopeless  :  wMie  if  a  war  be  expedient,  any  attack  on 
these  countries  bj'  France  furnishes  a.  justifiable  cause  of  war  in 
its  essential  nature,  and  independently  of  all  positive  treaty. 
Seen  in  this  light,  the  defects  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens  become  its 
real  merits.  If  the  govermnent  of  France  made  peace  in  the 
spirit  of  peace,  then  a  friendly  intercoiirse  and  the  humanizing 
influences  of  commerce  and  reciprocal  hospitality  would  gradually 
bring  about  in  both  countries  the  dispositions  necessary  for  the 
calm  discussion  and  sincere  conclusion  of  a  genuine,  e^cient,  and 
comprehensive  treaty.  If  the  contrary  proved  the  fact,  the 
treaty  of  Amiens  contained  in  itself  the  principles  of  its  own  dis- 
solution. It  was  what  it  ought  to  be.  If  the  First  Consul  had 
both  meant  and  dealt  fairly  by  us,  the  treaty  would  have  led  to  a 
true  settlement  but  he  acting  as  aU  prudent  men  expected  that 
he  would  act,  it  supplied  just  ieafeon&  lor  the  commencement  of 
war,  and  at  its  decease  left  ui  as  a  legacy,  blessings  that  assur- 
edly far  outweighed  (ui  lo'^es  by  the  peace.  It  left  us  popular 
enthusiasm,  national  unanimity  and  simplicity  of  object ;  and 
removed  one  inconvemence  which  cleaved  to  the  last  war,  by  at- 
taching to  the  nght  objects,  and  enlisting  under  their  proper  ban- 
ners, the  scorn  and  hatred  of  slavery,  the   passion  for  freedom. 
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all  the  high  thoughts  ind  higli  leelings  that  connect  us  with  the 
honoj«d  names  of  past  agen  and  inspire  sentinientB  and  lan- 
guage, to  ■which  oxa  Hampdens  Sidneys,  and  Rwssels,  might  lis- 
ten without  jealousj 

The  late  peace  then  wa=  negotiated  by  the  government,  rati- 
fied by  the  legi'ilatute  and  leceived  by  the  nation,  as  an  experi: 
ment, — as  the  only  means  of  exhibiting  snch  proof  as  would  be 
aatisfaetoiy  to  the  people  m  their  then  temper  ;  whether  Bona- 
parte devoting  his  imbition  and  activity  to  the  re-establishment 
of  trade,  colonial  banquilhty,  and  social  m^irala,  in  France,  would 
abstain  from  insulting,  alarming  and  endangering  the  British  em- 
pire. And  these  thanks  at  least  were  due  to  the  First  Consul, 
that  he  did  not  long  delay  the  proof  With  more  than  papal  in- 
solence he  issued  edicts  of  anathema,  against  us,  and  excomraimi- 
cated  us  firom  all  interference  in  the  affairs  of  the  continent.  He 
insulted  us  still  more  indecently  by  pertinacious  demands  respect- 
ing our  constitutional  laws  and  right?  of  hospitality  ;  by  the  of- 
ficial publication  of  Sebastiani'a  report ;  and  by  a  (Urect  personal 
outrage  offered  in  the  presence  of  all  the  foreign  ministera  to  the 
king  of  England,  in  the  person  of  his  ambassador.  He  both  in- 
sulted and  alarmed  us  by  a  display  of  the  most  perfidious  ambi- 
tion in  the  subversion  of  the  independence  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
avowal  of  designs  against  Egypt,  Syria,  and  the  Greek  islands, 
and  in  the  mission  of  military  spies  to  Great  Britain  itself.  And 
by  forcibly  maintaining  a  French  army  in  Holland,  he  at  once 
jnsulted,  alarmed,  and  endangered  us.  "What  can  render  a  war 
just — ^its  expedience  being  pre-supposed — ^if  insult,  repeated 
alarm,  and  datiger  do  not  ?  And  how  can  it  be  expedient  for  a 
rich,  united,  and  powerfiii  island-empire  to  remain  in  nominal 
peace  and  unresenting  passivenesa  with  an  insolent  neighbor,  who 
has  proved  that  to  wage  against  it  an  unmitigated  war  of  insult, 
alarm,  and  endangerment  is  both  his  tempei:  and  his  system  ? 

Many  attempts  were  made  by  Mr,  Fos  to  explain  away  the 
force  of  the  greater  nmnber  of  the  facts  hei-e  enumerated  :  but 
the  great  fact,  for  which  alone  they  have  either  force  or  mean- 
.  ing,  the  great  ultimate  fact,  that  Great  Britain  had  been  insulted, 
alarmed,  and  endangered  by  France,  Mr.  Pox  himself  expressly 
admitted.  The  opposeiB,  however,  of  the  present  war  concentre 
the  strength  of  their  cause  in  the  following  brief  aignment.  Al- 
though we  grant,  say  thoy,  the  grievances  set  forth  in  our  mani- 
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festi:  to  lie  aa  mtiiious  ts  iLey  ate  a&seited  to  be  ^pI.  moie  i  uto 
iiius  tlit-Y  can  not  bo  than  that  othei  fact  i^hich  utteilj  anuuh 
them  as  reawna  toi  a,  wai  — the  fact  that  miniatcjis  themsehes 
legaid  them  onlj  as  the  pompous  garnish  of  the  dibh  It  stands 
on  recoid  that  Bonaparte  might  have  purchased  our  silen.ee  foi 
e\er  respecting  these  insults  and  miunea  by  a  mere  acquiescence 
on  his  part  in  our  retention  ot  Malta  The  ■whole  treaty  of 
Arniena  is  little. more  than  i  perple's.ed  tend  of  compromise  re 
spootiug  Malta.  On  Malta  we  i^ted  the  peace  foi  Malta  we 
renewed  the  war.  So  say  the  opposers  of  the  present  war.  As 
its  advocate  I  do  not  deny  the  fact  as  stated  by  them ;  but  I 
hope  to  achieve  all,  and  more  than  aU,  the  purposes  of  such  de- 
nial, by  an  explanation  of  tlie  fact.  The  difficulty  then  resolves 
itself  into  two  questions  r  first,  in  what  sense  of  the  words  can 
we  be  said  to  have  gone  to  war  for  Malta  alone  ?  Secondly, 
wherein  does  the  importance  of  Malta  consist  1  The  answer  to 
the  second  will  be  found  in  the  notice  of  the  life  of  Sir  Alexander 
Ball,  the  liberator  and  political  father  of  the  Maltese,  contained 
in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  work  ;*  while  the  attempt  to  settle 
the  first  question,  so  as  at  the  same  time  to  elucidate  the  law  of 
nations  and  its  identity  with  the  law  of  ccinscience,  wiO  occupy 
the  remainder  of  the  present  essay. 


If  w    h  d        w  ild        S(.i        y  h        b  1        I    hat  the 

view        F  1         Id        tm  be  f       Uj    r  nega- 

tive d  G-  B       m  lb  f  the  in- 

depet  d  f  Sw        1     1  h     m         n  f      French 

ai'niy  nHlnlwldh        fit       hd      ypd  wnd  for 

war.     F      1  y  w  y  by  wh   h  ild  h  i      ^  France, 

namely,  the  destruction  of  her  commerce  and  navy,  would  in- 
crease iter  means  of  continental  conquests,  by  concenti-ating  all 
the  resources  and  energies  of  the  French  empire  in  her  miHtary 
powers  :  while  the  losses  and  miseries  which  the  French  people 
would  suffer  in  consequence,  and  their  magnitude,  compared 
with  any  advantages  that  might  accrue  t*  thera  from  the  exten- 
sion of  tlie  name,  France,  were  lacts  'which,  we  knew  by  ex- 
*  Sec  Essays  3.  i,  5,  6,  of  tlie  thii'd  Lauding  Place, — Ed. 
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perience,  would  weigh  as  nothing  with  the  existing  government. 
Its  attacks  on  the  independence  of  its  continental  neighbors  te- 
camo  motives  to  iis  for  the  recommencement  of  hostility,  only  as 
far  as  they  gave  proofe  of  a  hostile  intention  toward  oui-selves, 
and  facilitated  the  realizing  of  such  intention.  If  any  events 
had  taken  place,  increasing  the  means  of  injming  this  coimtry, 
even  though  these  events  furnished  no  moral  ground  of  com- 
plaint against  France  (such  for  instance,  might  be  the  great  ex- 
tension of  her  population  and  revenue,  from  freedom  and  a  wise 
government),  much  more,  if  they  were  the  fruits  of  iniquitous 
ambition,  and  therefore  to  themselves  involved  the  probability 
of  a  hosiile  intention  to  us — then,  I  say,  every  after  occurrence 
■wotdd  become  important,  and  both  a  just  and  expedient  grotmd 
of  war,  in  proportion,  not  to  the  importance  of  the  thing  in  itself, 
hut  to  the  quantity  of  evident  proof  afforded  by  it  to  a  hostile 
detdgn  in  the  government,  by  whose  power  our  interests  are  en- 
dangered. If  by  demanding  the  immediate  evacuation  of  Malta, 
when  he  had  himself  destroyed  the  security  of  ite  actual  in- 
dependence— on  his  promise  of  preserving  which  our  pacific 
promises  rested  as  on  their  sole  foundation — and  this  too,  after 
he  had  openly  avowed  such  designs  on  Egypt,  as  not  only  in  the 
opinion  of  our  ministers,  but  in  his  own  opinion,  made  it  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  this  conntry,  that  Malta  should  not  be  un- 
der French  influence ; — if  by  this  conduct  the  First  Oonswl  ex- 
hibited a  decisivo  proof  of  his  intention  to  violate  our  lights  and 
to  undermine  onr  national  interests ;  then  all  his  preceding 
actions  on  the  continent  became  proofs  likewise  of  the  same  in- 
tention ;  and  any  one*  of  these  aggressions  involved  the  meaning 

'  A  hiindi-ed  caaea  might  be  imagined  which  wouH  ^ee  this  Bseertion 
in  its  true  light.  Suppose,  for  instacoe,  a  oouatvy,  aeooi'ding  to  the  laws 
of  which  a  parent  might  cot  diaiclieriti  a  son  without  having  first  coavicted 
him  of  Bome  one  of  sundry  crimes  enumerated  in  a  speciiic  statute.  CaiuB,. 
by  a  BBciaa  of  ricioua  actions,  has  so  neai'ly  eonrinced  his  father  of  Ms  utter 
worthleesnesB,  that  the  father  resolves,  on  the  next  provocatiou,  to  nse  the 
very  first  opportunity  of  legaUj  diBinherifing  this  son.  The  provocation 
oeoucB,  and  in  itself  fumisbes  this  opportunity,  and  Cains  is  diainiierited, 
though  for  an  action  much  lass  glaring  and  intolerable  than  most  of  his 
preceding  delinquencies  had  been.  The  advocates  of  Oaius  complain  that 
he  should  be  thus  punished  for  a  comparative  ti'ifle,  so  many  worse  misde- 
niennors  having  been  passed  over.  The  Mher  replies :  "  TJiis,  his  last  ae- 
tiou,  is  not  the  canse  of  the  dUmlieritance  ^  but  the  menus  of  disinheriting 
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of  the  wliolo.  Which  of  them  was  to  determine  us  to  war 
would  he  decided  by  other  and  prudential  considerations.  Had 
the  First  Consul  aoquieseed  in  our  detention  of  Malta,  he  woald 
thereby  have  furnished  such  proof  of  pacific  intentions,  as  would 
have  led  to  further  hopes,  would  have  lessened  our  alarm  from 
his  former  acts  of  ambition,  and  relatively  to  us  have  altered  in 
'-ome  degree  then  natute 

It  should  never  be  foigotten  that  a  parliament  or  national 
council  IS  essentially  difEeient  from  a  couit  of  justice,  alike  in  its 
obiects  and  its  duties  In  the  latter  the  juror  lays  aside  his 
pin  ate  knowledge  and  his  privato  connections,  and  judges  ex- 
lusively  I  cording  to  the  evidence  adduced  in  the  court ;  in  the 
fcimer  thp  seaatoi  act^  upon  his  own  internal  convictions,  and 
oftentimes  upon  pnvdte  information  which  it  would  be  injpru- 
Icnt  11  uiminal  to  disclose  Though  his  ostensible  reason  ought 
to  be  a  true  and  just  one,  it  is  by  ko  means  necessary  that  it 
should  be  his  sole  or  even  his  chief  reason.  In  a  court  of  justice, 
the  juror  attends  to  the  character  and  general  intentions  of  the 
accused  paity,  exclusively,  as  adding  to  the  probability  of  his 
having  or  not  having  committed  the  one  particular  action  then 
in  question.  The  senator,  on  the  contrary,  when  he  is  to  deter- 
mine on  the  conduct  of  a  foreign  power,  attends  to  particular 
actions,  chiefly  in  proof  of  chai'acter  and  existing  intentions. 
Wow  there  were  many  and  very  powerful  reasons  why,  though 
appealing  to  the  former  actions  of  Bonaptirte,  as  confirmations 
of  his  hostile  spirit  and  alarming  ambition,  we  should  neverthe- 
less make  Malta  the  direct  object  and  final  determinant  of  the 
war.  Had  we  gone  to  war  avowedly  for  the  independence  of 
Holland  and  Switzerland,  we  should  have  fiimished  Bonaparte 
with  a  colorable  pretext  for  annexing  both  countries  immediately 
to  the  French  empire,'*  which,  if  he  should  do  {as  if  his  power 

liim.  I  pimislied  Moi  by  it,  i-athef  tiaa  for, it.  In  irutli,  it  was  not  for 
any  of  his  aotiane  that  I  have  tliue  punished  bim,  but  for  Ws  yioes  ;  that  is, 
not  BO  mush,  for  tlie  injuries  which  I  liaye  Burred,  as  for  the  dispoBitiooB 
wliioli  theae  aotioDB  STmoed:  for  the  insolent  and  alarmiog  intentions  of 
which  they  are  proofe.  Now  of  this  habitual  tempei-,  of  these  dangerous 
pufposea,  his  last  action  is  as  true  and  complete  a  manifestation  as  any  or 
fill  of  Ills  preceding  offences ;  and  it  therefore  may  and  must  be  taken  as 
iJieii'  common  representative." 

«  The  greatei'  pavt  of  this  weaj  was  wi'itten  in  the  ycai'  1804,  in  Malta, 
at  the  request  of  Sir  Alexander  Ball, 
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continued  ho  moat  assuredly  would  sooner  or  later)  by  a  mere 
act  of  violence,  and  undiisguiaed  tyranny,  there  woHld  follow  a 
moral  weakening  of  his  power  in  the  minds  of  men,  which  might 
prove  of  incaiculEible  advantage  to  the  independence  and  well- 
being  of  Europe  ;  but  which,  unfortunately,  for  this  very  reason, 
that  it  is  not  to  be  caleulated  is  too  oilen  disregarded  by  ordmary 
t  ea  n  A  all  n  t  vould  have  been  made  the  plea  for 
bai  hng  pi  d  mg  ani  p  rhaps  rourfering,  numbers  of  vir- 
t  nd  latr   ti    ud     d  als,  as  being  tlie  partisans  of  the 

y    f  th        nt       t      A  Id  to  this,  that  we  should  have  ap- 
p       dtohaeruli      ta  war  for  objects  which  by  war  we 
lid      t  h  ]     t         1  z  should  have  exacerbated  the  mis- 

f  rtun  f  the  mt  es  t  whicli  we  had  elected  ourselves  the 
hamp  n  a  d  th  wa  w  uld  have  appeared  a  mere  war  of 
g  and  pn  al  a  IT  umstaiice  always  to  be  avoided  where 
it  is  possible.  The  ablest  and  best  men  in  the  Batavian  republic, 
those  who  felt  the  insults  of  France  most  acutely,  and  were  suf- 
fering from  her  oppresaions  the  most  severely,  entreated  our  gov- 
ernment, through  their  minister,  not  to  make  the  state  of  Hol- 
land the  great  ostensible  reason  of  the  war.  The  Swiss  patriots, 
too,  believed  that  we  could  do  nothing  to  assist  them  at  that  time, 
and  attributed  to  our  forbearance  the  comparatively  timid  use 
which  France  has  made  hitherto  of  her  absolute  power  over  that 
country.  Besides,  Austria,  whom  the  changes  on  the  continent 
much  more  nearly  concerned  than  England,  having  refused  all 
co-operation  with  us,  "there  is  reason  to  fear  that  an  opinion,  de- 
structive of  the  one  great  blessing  purchased  by  the  peace,  our 
national  unanimity,  would  have  taken  deep  root  in  the  popiilar 
mind,  namely,  that  these  changes  were  mere  pretexts.  H'either 
should  we  forget,  that  the  last  war  had  left  a  dishke  in  our 
countrymen  to  continental  interference,  and  a  not  implausible 
persuasion,  that  where  a  nation  has  not  sufficient  sensibility  as 
to  its  wrongs  to  commence  a  war  against  the  aggressor,  un- 
.  bribed  and  ungoaded  by  Great  Britain,  a  war  begun  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  such  a  nation,  at  the  instance  of  our  government, 
has  little  chance  of  other  than  a  disastrous  restdt,  the  character' 
and  revolutionary  resources  of  the  enemy  considered.  Whatever 
may  be  the  strength  or  weakness  of  this  argument,  it  is  however 
certain,  that  there  was  a  strong  predilection  in  the  British  peo- 
ple for  a  cause  indisputably  and  peculiarly  British.     And  this 
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feeling  is  aot  altx^ether  ungrounded.  In  practical  politics  and 
the  great  expenditures  of  national  power,  we  must  not  pretend 
to  be  too  far-siglited  :  otherwise  even  a  traiiBient  peace  would  be 
impossible  among  the  European  nations.  To  future  and  distant 
evils  we  may  always  oppose  the  various  unforeseen  events  that 
are  ripening  in  the  womb  of  the  fiiture.  Lastly,  it  is  chiefly  to 
immediate  and  uneijuivocal  attacks  on  o«r  own  interests  and 
honor,  that  we  attach  the  notion  of  righ  wi  h       ull  ffi 

feeling.     Wow,  though  we  may  be  iiis  et  b 

probabilities  and  prospects  of  advanta  d        igh 

perverse  restlessness  in  human  nature,  h  al 

wars  popidar  at  their  commencement,  da 

a  sense  of  positive  right  to  steady  its  Th  w 

needed  some  one  reason,  short,  simple  co 

plicated  calculation,  in  order  to  give  a  is  gth 

to  the  public  mind,  when  the  power  tha     es    ts  fi  asm 

animal  spirits,  and  the  charm  of  novel  11  h  ted 

There  is  no  feeling  more  honorable  t  and  h 

strike  deeper  root  when  our  nature  is  h  pp  d    h 

the  jealousy  ooneeming  a  positive  righ 
mediate  interest.     To  surrender,  in  oi      la  te 

merest  trifle  that  is  strictly  our  right,  wh   h 

the  waves  wiO  scarcely  permit  the  sea-    w  y         ^gs 

demand  of  an  iiMolent  and  powerful  rival,  on  a  shopkeeper's  cal- 
culation of  lo^  and  gain,  is  in  its  final,  and  assuredly  not  very 
distant  consequences,  a  loss  of  every  thing — of  national  spirit,  of 
national  independence  and  with  the^e  of  the  ■veiy  wealth  for 
which  the  low  calculation  was  made  This  feelmgin  individuals 
indeed,  and  m  pri^  ate  life  is  to  be  =aeiificcd  to  leligion  Say 
rather,  that  bj  leligion  it  is  transmuted  into  a  highei  virtue 
growing  on  a  highei  and  engiafted  bionch  ye*  nounihed  from 
the  same  root    that  it  lemaiiu.  m  its  essence  the  &ame  spirit  but 

Made  pure  by  thought,  and  natnraliaed  in  heaveu ; 

and  he  who  can  not  perceive  the  moral  diflerences  of  national  and 
,  individual  duties,  comprehends  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  and 
is  not  a  whit  the  bettor  Christian  for  being  a  bad  patriot.  Con- 
sidered nationally,  it  is  as  if  the  captain  of  a  man-of-war  should 
strike  and  surrender  his  colors  under  the  pretence,  that  it  would 
be  folly  to  risk  the  lives  of  .so  many  good  Christian  sailors  for  the 
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sake  of  a  few  yards  of  coai'se  canvas  I     Of  sueli  leasonei's  I  take 
an  indignasit  lea.ve  in  tke  words  of  an  obscure  poet : — 

Fear  never  nanted  arguments  :  you  do 
Resaoii  yourieives  into  a  careful  boudnge. 
Cii'cumepeot  only  to  your  misery. 
I  eould  urga  freedom,  cliarters,  country,  laws, 
Gods,  and  religion,  and  such  preeioua  namsa — 
Say,  wliat  yon  valne  lugher,  wealt^  1    But  tliat 
You  sua  for  bimdi^,  yielding  to  damandB 
Aa  impious  aa  they're  insolent,  and  have 
Only  this  slviggiBli  aim, — to  peiish.  fiill  I" 

And  here  it  is  necessary  to  animadvert  on  a  principle  asserted 
by  Lord  Minto  (in  his  speech,  June  6th,  1803,  and  afterwards 
published  at  full  length)  that  Fiance  had  an  undo  ihted  light  to 
insist  on  oui  abandonment  at  Malta  a  nght  not  given  but  like 
wise  not  abrogated  by  the  tieaty  of  Amiens  Smely  in  tlu" 
effort  of  candoi  his  Loidship  must  have  fojgotten  the  ciicum 
stances  on  which  he  everted  it  The  case  is  simply  thus  tlie 
British  government  was  convinced  and  the  Fiench  goveinment 
admitted  the  juBtioe  of  the  coniiction  that  it  was  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  om  mteiests  that  Malta  should  remain  nam 
fluenced  by  Fiance  The  Fiench  government  bound  it*eif  dtwn 
by  a  solemn  treaty,  that  it  would  use  ita  best  endeavors,  in  con- 
junction with  us,  to  secure  this  independence.  This  promise  was 
no  act  of  liberality,  no  generous  free-gift,  on  the  part  of  France — 
No!  we  purchased  it  at  a  high  price.  We  disbanded  our  forces, 
we  dismissed  our  sailors,  and  we  gave  up  the  best  part  of  the 
firuita  of  our  naval  victories.  Can  it  therefore  with  a  shadow  of 
plausibility  be  affirmed,  that  the  right  to  insist  on  our  evacuation 
of  the  island  was  unaltered  by  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  when  this 
demand  was  strictly  tantamount  to  our  surrender  of  all  the  ad- 
vantages which  we  had  bought  of  France  at  so  high  a  price, — 
tantamoimt  to  a  direct  breach  on  her  part,  not  merely  of  a  solemn 
treaty,  but  of  an  absolute  bargain  ?  It  was  not  only  the  perfidy 
of  unprincipled  ambition — the  demand  was  tlie  fraudulent  trict 
of  a  sharper.  For  what  did  France  ?  She  sold  us  the  indepen- 
dence of  Malta ; — then  exerted  her  power,  and  annihilated  the 
very  possibility  of  that  independence,  and  lastly,  demanded  of  us 
that  we  should  leave  it  botmd  hand  and  foot  for  her  to  seize 
'  Cnrtwiigbt.    The  Siege,  or  Love's  Convert.     Act  I,  bo,  i.—Ed. 
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without  trouble  whettever  lier  ambitious  pitjects  led  her  to  re- 
gard such  seizure  as  ei-pedient  We  hound  ouisehes  t  surrender 
it  to  the  Knightfc  of  Malta — not  SHiely  to  Joseph  Eohert,  or 
Nicholas,  but  to  a  known  order  clothed  with  certain  powers,  and 
capahle  of  exerting  them  in  conRequeni,e  of  certain  levenues. 
We  found  no  such  oiler  The  men  mdeel  aiii  the  name  we 
found  :  and  even  bo  if  we  had  puichased  Saidima  of  its  sovereign 
for  so  many  millions  of  moaey  w  hich  through  oui  national  credit, 
and  from  the  equivalence  of  oui  national  papei  to  gold  and  silver, 
he  might  have  agieed  to  receive  in  bank  notes,  and  if  he  had  re- 
ceived them — douhtless,  he  would  have  the  hank-notes,  even 
though  immediately  after  our  payment  of  them  we  had  for  this 
very  purpose  forced  the  Bank  company  to  break.  But  would  he 
have  received  the  debt  due  to  him  ?  It  is  nothing  more  or  less 
than  a  practical  pun,  as  wicked  though  not  quite  so  ludicrous,  as 
t!ie  (in  all  senses)  execrable  pun  of  Earl  Godwin,  who  requesting 
iasiimn  (a  kks)  from  the  archbishop,  thereupon  seized  on  the 
archbishop's  manor  of  Baseham. 

A  treaty  is  a  writ  of  mutual  promise  between  two  independent 
states,  and  the  law  of  promise  is  the  same  to  nations  as  to  indi- 
viduals. It  is  to  he  sacredly  performed  liy  each  party  in  that 
sense  in  which  it  knew  and  permitted  the  other  party  to  under- 
stand it,  at  the  time  of  the  contract.  Any  thing  short  of  this  is 
criminal  deceit  in  individuals,  and  in  governments  impious  perfidy. 
After  the  conduct  of  France  in  tlie  aifair  of  the  guarantees,  and 
of  the  revenues  of  the  order,  we  had  the  same  right  to  preserve 
the  island  independent  of  France  by  a  British  garrison,  as  a  law- 
fid  creditor  has  to  the  household  goods  of  a  fugitive  and  dishonest 
debtor. 

One  other  assertion  made  by  Lord  Mmto,  in  the  same  speech, 
beara  so  immediately  on  the  plan  of  The  Friend,  as  far  as  it  pro- 
posed to  investigate  the  principle  of  international,  no  less  than  of 
private  morality,  that  I  feel  myself  in  some  degree  under  an 
obligation  to  notice  it.  A  treaty,  says  his  lordship,  ought  to  be 
strictly  observed  by  a  nation  in  its  literal  sense,  even  though  the 
utter  ruin  of  that  nation  should  he  the  certain  and  foreknown 
consec[uence  of  that  observance.  Previoi^ly  to  any  remarks  of 
my  own  on  this  high  ilight  of  diplomatic  virtue,  we  will  hear 
what  Hai-rington  has  said  on  this  subject :  "  A  man  may  devote 
himself  to  deat.h  or  destritction  to  save  a  nation  ;  but  no  nation 
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Tvill  devote  itself  to  deaUi  or  deatm^ition  to  save  mankind.  Ma- 
oliiavel.is  decried  for  saying,  '  that  no  consideration  ie  to  be  had 
of  what  is  just  or  luijuBt,  of  what  is  merciful  or  cruel,  of  what  is 
honorahle  or  ignominiona,  in  case  it  he  to  save  a  state  or  to  pre- 
eerve  liberty  :'  which  as  to  the  manner  of  expression  may  per- 
haps be  crudely  spoken.  But  to  imagine  that  a  nation  will  de- 
vote itself  to  death  or  destruction  any  more  after  faith  given,  or 
an  engagement  thereto  tending,  than  if  there  had  been  no  en- 
gagement made  or  faith  given,  were  not  piety  but  folly." — Cmdely 
spoken  indeed,  and  not  less  crudely  thought ;  nor  is  the  matter 
much  mended  by  the  commentator.  Yet  every  man,  who  is  at 
all  acquainted  with  the  world  and  its  past  history,  knows  that 
the  fact  itself  is  truly  stated  :  and  what  is  more  important  in  the 
prraent  argmnent,  he  can  not  find  in  his  heart  a  foil,  deep,  and 
downright  verdict,  that  it  should  be  otherwise.  The  eonse- 
quftnces  of  this  perplexity  in  the  moral  feehngs  are  not  seldom 
extensively  injurious.  For  men  hearing  the  duties  which  would 
be  binding  on  two  individuals  living  under  the  same  laws  in- 
sisted on  as  equally  obligatory  on  two  independent  states,  in  ex- 
treme cases,  where  ihey  see  clearly  the  impracticabihty  of  realiz- 
ing such  a  notion, — and  having  at  the  sam.e  time  a  dim  half- 
consciousness,  that  two  states  can  never  be  placed  exactly  on  the 
same  ground  as  two  individuals, — relieve  themselves  from  their 
perplexity  by  cutting  what  they  can  not  untie,  and  assert  tliat 
national  policy  can  not  in  all  cases  be  subordinated  to  the  laws 
of  morahty  ; — in  other  words,  that  a  government  may  act  with 
injustice,  and  yet  remain  blamelraa.  This  assertion  was  hazard- 
ed,— I  record  it  with  unfeigned  regret, — by  a  minister  of  state,  on 
the  affair  of  Copenhagen.  Tremendous  assertion  !  that  would 
render  every  complaint,  which  we  make,  of  the  abominations  of 
the  French  tyrant,  hypocrisy,  or  mere  incendiary  declamation  for 
the  simple-headed  multitude.  But,  thank  God  !  it  is  as  unne- 
cessary and  unfounded,  as  it  is  tremendous.  For  what  is  a  treaty  ? 
A  voluntary  contract  between  two  nations.  So  we  will  state  it 
in  the  first  instance.  Now  it  is  an  impossible  case,  that  any  na- 
tion can  be  supposed  by  any  other  to  have  intended  its ,  own  ab- 
solute destruction  in  a  ti^eaty,  which  its  interests  alone  could 
have  prompted  it  to  make.  The  very  thought  is  self-contradic- 
tory. Not  only  Athens  (we  will  say)  cordd  not  have  intended 
this  to  have  been  understood  in  any  specific  promise  made  to 
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Sparta  ;  but  Sparta  could  never  have  imagmed  that  Athens  had 
so  intended  it.  And  Athens  itself  must  have  known,  that  had 
she  even  affirmed  the  contrary,  Sparta  could  not  have  believed — 
nav  would  have  been  under  a  moral  obligation  not  to  have  be- 
lieved her  Were  it  possible  to  suppose  such  a,  case — for  in- 
stance such  a  tieaty  made  by  a  single  besieged  town,  under  an 
independent  government  as  that  of  Numantia — it  becomes  no 
longer  a  state  but  the  act  of  a  certain  number  of  individuals 
\  oliuit<inly  sacLificmg  themselves,  each  to  preserve  his  separate 
honoi  Fw  the  state  was  already  destroyed  by  the  circumstances 
whieh  alone  could  make  such  an  engagement  conceivable. — But 
we  have  said  nations. — Applied  to  England  and  France,  rela- 
tively to  treitiei  this  is  but  a  form  of  speaking.  The  treaty  is 
really  made  by  some  half-dozen,  or  perhaps  half  a  hundred  in- 
dividuals, possessing  the  government  of  these  countries.  Kow 
it  is  a  universally  admitted  part  of  the  law  of  nations,  that  an 
engagement  entered  into  by  a  minister  with  a  foreign  powei-, 
when  it  is  known  to  this  power  that  the  minister  in  bo  doing 
has  exceeded  and  contravened  his  instraetions,  is  altogether  nu- 
gatory. And  is  it  to  be  supposed  for  a  moment,  that  a  whole 
nation,  consisting  perhaps  of  twenty  millions  of  human  souls, 
could  ever  have  invested  a  few  individuals,  whom  altogether 
for  the  promotion  of  its  wel&re  it  had  intrusted  with  its  govem- 
ment,  with  the  right  of  signing  away  its  existence  ?* 

*  See  Paie/B  Moral  and  Political  PMlosopliy,  B.  vi.  o.  Ji.—EJ. 
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Arnicas  reprehensionet  gratiadme  a<:Hpiam«s  Bportet ;  eUum  si  reprelmadi 
»ofl  meruit  opinio  noati-a,  vel  hane  propter  causam,  guod  recte  de/endi  poicit. 
Si  vera  iKfirmitas  vei  hamaaa  vel  propria,  etiam  cum  veracity  argicitur,  non 
potest  Hoa  aliquaniubim  cordrielaH,  melius  tumor  doUt  dum  i^rattir,  quam 
Ssaa  et  parvOur  et  non  sanaijur.  Soc  enim  est  q-aod  aeute  vidit,  gid  dixit ; 
aiiliorea  ease  pleruntqtie  itiimicos  objtiTganlfa,  jiwwn  amicoa  olffurgare  wieiu- 
entes.  IIU  enim  dmit  rixmiiur,  dicunt  aliguando  vera  gucs  corrigaimia :  isti 
mitem  minorem,  guam  oportet,  exhibent  Jwalitiie  libertatem,  d-am  amieiiiix  (i- 
ment  exaaperare  diiicedinem.  AnousriM.    Hieoomymo." 

Censortfi,  offered  in  frieadlineas,  we  ought  to  receive  v/'ith  gratitvide : 
yea,  tbougli  ouv  opimonB  did  cot  merit  censure,  we  slioiild  still  be  thaiikful 
for  the  attack  on  them,  wei'e  it  onlj  that  it  gives  us  an.  opportunity  of  aue- 
eessfuUy  defeodiog  the  same.  For  never  doth  un  important  truth  spread 
its  roots  BO  wide  or  elasp  the  sml  so  stubbornly,  as  whan  it  has  braved  the 
winds  of  oonti'overey.  There  is  a  stirring  nnd  a  fai'-baacd  musin  sent  forth 
from  the  tree  of  sound  knowledge,  when  it«  hraaohes  are  fi^img  with  the 
storm,  which  pa^ng  onward  shriUa  out  at  onee  truth's  triumph  and  its 
own  defeat.  But  if  the  infirmity  of  humau  uatiu'e,  or  of  ouv  own  ooosUtu- 
tional  temperament,  can  not,  even  when  we  have  been  fairly  oonvieted  of 
error,  but  suffer  some  small  mortification,  yet  better  aaSen-  pain  fi'om.  its 
extirpation,  than  fi'om  the  eonaequenoes  of  its  contjnuauee,  and  of  the  falee 
tendemesa  that  Las  withholden  the  remedy.  This  is  what  the  acute  ob- 
server had  in  his  mind,  who  said,  that  upbraiding  enemies  were  not  sel- 
ijom  mora  profitable  thai)  feiends  afi'aid  to  find  fault.  For  tbe  former 
imidat  their  quarrelsome  iuTeetireB  may  chance  on  some  home  truths,  by 
which  we  may  amend  ourselves  in  * onsequenco ;  while  tha  latter  from  an 
jver-delieate  appreheneion  of  ruffling  the  smooth  eurtace  of  friendship 
,hrjnk  fi'om  its  duties,  and  fiom  the  manly  freedom  which  ti'uth  and  justice 
lemand. 

Only  a  few  privileged  individuals  ave  authorized  to  pass  into 
the  theatre  without  stopping  at  the  door-keeper's  lox  ;  but  every 

*  August.  Op.  Tom.  ii.  Epist.  xv.  Ed.  Basil.  The  origmal  of  the  formei' 
part  of  the  quotation,  whidi  is  a  good  deal  altered,  stands  thus : — Vi  et  ego 
amidssiniam  reprelLenaimiem  gratiiaime  accipiam,  etiann  ei  reprehendi  non 
meruit  quod  reete  defsndi  potest.  *  «  »  »  Si  vera  infirmitas  vHut  hu- 
mi^a  fnea,  etia/m  cum  veraciter  arguort  nonpotest  non  aliouantttlum  eoniria- 
tarit  meiiiia  cnpifia  ivmor  dolet,  Ae. — FA. 
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man  of  decent  appearance  may  put  down  the  play-price  there,  and 
theneefoi'wai-d  has  as  good  a  right  as  the  managers  themselves 
not  only  to  see  and  hear,  as  far  as  his  place  in  the  house,  and  his 
own  oats  and  eyes  permit  him,  but  likewise  to  express  audibly 
his  approbation  or  disapprobatiou  of  what  may  he  going  forward 
on  the  stage.  If  his  feelings  happen  to  be  in  unison  with  those 
of  the  audience,  in  general,  he  may  without  breach  of  decorum 
persevere  iii  his  notices  of  applause  or  dislike,  till  the  wish  of  the 
house  is  complied  with.  If  he  finds  himself  unsupported,  he  rests 
contented  with  Laving  once  exerted  his  common  right,,  and  on 
that  occasion  at  least  gives  no  further  interruption  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  those  who  feel  differently  from  him.  So  it  is,  or  so  it 
should  he,  in  literature.  A  few  extraordinary  minds  may  be  al- 
lowed to  pass  a  mere  opinion ; — though  in  point  of  fact  those, 
who  alone  are  entitled  to  this  privilege,  are  ever  the  last  to  avail 
themselves  of  it.  Add  too,  that  even  the  mere  opinions  of  such 
men  may  in  general  be  regarded  either  as  promissory  notes,  or  as 
receipts  referring  to  a  former  payment.  But  every  man's  opinion 
has  a  right  to  pass  into  the  common  auditory,  if  his  reason  for 
the  opinion  is  paid  down  at  the  same  time :  for  ai^uments  are 
the  sole  current  coin  of  intellect.  The  degree  of  influence  to 
which  the  opinion  is  entitled  should  be  proportioned  to  the  weight 
and  value  of  the  reasons  for  it ;  and  whether  these  are  shillings 
or  pounds  sterling,  the  man,  who  has  given  them,  remains 
blameless,  provided  he  contents  himself  with  the  place  to  which 
they  have  entitled  him,  and  does  not  attempt  by  strength  of 
limgs  to  counterbalance  its  disadvantages,  or  expect  to  exert  as 
immediate  an  intluenoe  in  the  back  seats  of  the  upper  gallery,  as 
if  he  had  paid  in  gold  and  been  seated  in  the  stage  box. 

But  unfortunately, — and  here  commeiice  the  points  of  differ- 
ence between  the  theatric  and  the  literary  pubUc, — ^in  the  great 
theatre  of  literature  there  are  no  authorized  door-keepers :  for  our 
anonymous  critics  are  self-elected.  I  shall  not  fear  the  charge 
of  caltunny  if  I  add  that  they  have  lost  all  credit  with  wise'  men 
by  unfair  dealing  i  such  as  their  refusal  to  receive  an  honest 
man's  money,  that  is,  his  ailment,  because  they  anticipate  and 
dislike  his  opinion,  while  others  of  suspicious  character  and  the 
most  unseemly  appearance  are  suffered  to  pass  without  payment, 
or  by  virtue  of  ordei-s  which  they  have  themselves  distributed  to 
known  partisans.     Sometimes  the  honest  man's  intellectual  coin 
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is  refused  under  pretence,  that  it  is  light  or  counterfeit,  without, 
auy  proof  given  either  by  the  money  scales,  or  by  sounding  the 
coin  ill  dispute  together  with  one  of  known  goodness,  "We  may 
carry  the  metaphor  still  farther.  It  is  by  no  means  a  rare  case, 
that  the  money  is  returned  because  it  had  a  different  sound  from 
that  of  a  counterfeit,  the  brassy  blotches  on  which  seemed  to 
blush  for  the  impudence  of  the  silver  wash  in  which  they  were 
inisled,  and  rendered  the  mock  coin  a  Hvely  emblem  of  a  lie  self- 
detected-  Still  oftener  does  the  rejection  fake  place  by  a  mere 
act  of  insolence,  and  the  blank  assertion  that  the  candidate's 
money  is  light  or  bad,  is  justified  by  a  second  assertion  that  he  is 
a  fool  or  knave  for  ofiering  it. 

The  second  point  of  difference  explains  the  preceding,  and  ac- 
counts both  for  the  want  of  established  door-keepers  in  the  audi- 
tory of  literature,  and  for  the  practices  of  those,  who  under  the 
name  of  reviewers  volunteer  this  ofSce.  .  Ihere  is  no  royal  mint- 
age for  arguments,  no  ready  means  by  which  all  men  alike,  who 
posBeSB  common  sense,  may  determine  their  value  and  intrinsic 
worth  at  the  first  sight  or  sound.  Certain  forma  of  natural  logic 
indeed  there  are,  the  inobservance  of  which  is  decisive  against  an 
argument ;  but  the  strictest  adherence  to  tl  n  s  n  p  oot  ft 
actual,  though  an  indispensable  condition  f  t  po^s  bl  hd  y 
In  the  arguer's  own  conscience  there  is,  no  d    b  t  u     alu 

and  an  infalhble  criterion  of  it,  which  apphes  to  all  a  m  ts 
equally ;  and  this  is  the  sincere  convicti  n  f  the  m  nd  t  ell 
But  for  those  to  whom  it  is  offered,  ther  a  e  nly  nj  tu  al 
marks  ;  yet  such  as  wUI  seldom  mislead  any  man    f  pi  ie 

who  is  both  honest  and  observant. 

These  characteristics  I  have  attempted  fo      np  a  p 

vious  part  of  this  work,*  and  to  describe  them  m  e  at  la 
the  essays  that  follow,  on  the  communicat  n  1  t  tl  It  the 
honest  warmth,  which  results  from  the  str  th  f  the  p  t  ula 
conviction,  be  tempered  by  the  modesty  h  h  b  1  ngs  t  the 
sense  of  general  fallibility  ;  if  the  emotions  whi  I  a  mp  >  11 
vivid  perceptions,  are  preserved  distinct  t  n  th  p  n  t 
personal  passions,  and  from    appeals  to  th  n  tl     1  f 

Others ;  if  the  reasoner  asks  no  respect  f     tl       pm  h 

opinion,  but  only  in  proportion  as  it  is  acki  Id  d  hj  tl  at  ea 
son,  which  is  common  to  all  men ;  and,  la  tly  li  h     uj  p  rts  a 
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opinion  on  no  subject  which  he  has  not  previously  examined,  and 
furnishes  proof  both  that  he  posse^es  the  means  of  inquiry  by  his 
education,  or  tlie  nature  of  his  pursuits,  and  that  he  has  endeav- 
ored to  avail  himself  of  those  means ;  then,  and  with  these  con- 
,  ditions,  every  human  being  is  authorized  to  make  public  tlie 
grounds  of  any  opinion  which  he  holds,  and  of  course  the  opinion 
itself,  as  tiie  object  of  them.  Consequently,  it  is  the  duty  of  all 
men,  not  always  indeed  to  attend  to  him,  but,  if  they  do,  tfl  at- 
tend to  him  with  respect,  and  with  a  sincere  as  well  as  apparent 
toleration.  I  should  offend  against  my  own  laws,  if  I  disclosed  at 
ptesent  the  nature  of  my  convictions  concerning  the  degree,  in 
which  this  virtue  of  toleration  is  posseted  and  practised  by  the 
majority  of  my  contemporaries  and  countrymen.  ■  But  if  the  Con- 
trary temper  is  fe!t  and  shown  in  instances  where  all  those  con- 
ditions have  been  observed,  which  have  been  stated  at  fiill  in  the 
preliminary  essays  that  form  the  introduction  to  this  work,  and 
the  chief  of  which  I  have  just  now  recapitulated  ;  I  have  no  h^- 
tatioa  in  declaring  that  whatever  the  opinion  may  be,  and  how- 
ever opposite  to  the  hearer's  or  reader's  previous  persuasions,  one 
or  other  of  all  of  the  following  defects  must  he  taken  for  granted. 
Either  the  intolerant  person  is  not  master  of  the  grounds  on 
■which  his. own  faith  is  built ;  which,  therefore,  neither  is  noir  can 
be  his  own  faith,  though  it  may  very  easily  he  his  imagined  in- 
terest, and  his  habit  of  thought.  In  this  case  he  is  angry,  not  at 
the  opposition  to  truth,  but  at  the  interruption  of  his  own  indo- 
lence arid  intellectual  slumber,  or  possibly  at  the  apprehension, 
that  his  temporal  advantages  are  threatened,  or  at  least  the  ease 
of  mind,  in  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  enjoy  them.  Or, 
secondly,  he  has  no  love  of  truth  for  its  own  salce  ;  no  reverence 
for  the  divine  command  to  seek  earnestly  after  it,  which  com- 
mand, if  it  liad.  not  been  so  often  and  solemnly  given  by  revela- 
tion, is  yet  involved  and  expressed  in  the  gift  of  reason,  and  in 
the  dependence  of  all  our  virtues  on  its  development  He  haa  no 
moral  and  religiows  awe  for  freedom  of  thought,  though  accom- 
panied both  by  sincerity  and  humility  ;  nor  foi  the  right  of  free 
communication  which  is  ordained  by  God,  together  with  that 
freedom,  if  it  be  true  that  God  has  ordained  ua  to  live  in  society, 
and  has  made  the  progressive  improvement  of  all  and  each  of  us 
to  depend  on  the  reciprocal  aids,  which  directly  or  indirectly  each 
Supplies  to  all,  and  all  to  each.      But  if  his  alarm   and  his  conse- 
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quenl  intolei'ajiee,  are  occaBioned  ly  hia  eternal  xatlier  than  tem- 
poral interests,  and  if,  as  is  most  commonly  the  case,  he  does  not 
deceive  himself  on.  this  point,  gloomy  indeed,  and  erroneous  be- 
yond idolatry,  must  have  beea  his  notioas  of  the  Supreme  Being  1 
For  surely  the  poor  heathen  ■who  represents  to  himself  the  divine 
attributes  of  wisdom,  justice,  and  mercy,  under  laultiplied  and 
forbidden  symbols  in  the  powers  of  nature  or  the  souls  of  extraor- 
dinary m.en,  practises  a  superstition  ■which,  {though  at  once  the 
cause  and  eifect  of  bhndness  and  sensuality)  is  less  incompati- 
ble -with  inward  piety  and  true  religious  feeling  than  the  creed 
of  that  man,  ■who  in  the  spirit  of  his  practice,  though  not  in  di- 
rect ■words,  loses  sight  of  all  these  attrihu1«3,  and  substitutes  in- 
stead of  the  adoptive  and  cheerfiil  bolduees,  which  our  new  al- 
liance ■vvith  God  requireB,"  a  "servile  and  thrall-like  fear."* 
Such  fear-ridden  and  thence  angry  believers,  or  rather  acquies- 
cents, would  do  weU  to  re-peruse  the  book  of  Job,  and  observe 
the  sentence  passed  by  the  All-just  on  the  friends  of  the  sufferer, 
who  had  hoped,  like  venal  advocates,  to  purchase  the  iavor  of 
God  by  uttering  truths  of  ■which  in  their  own  hearts  they  had 
neither  conviction  nor  comprehension.  The  truth  fi:om  the  lips 
did  not  atone  for  the  lie  in  the  heart,  while  the  rashness  of  agony 
in  the  searching  and  be^wildered  complainant,  was  forgiven  in 
consideration  of  his  sincerity  and  integrity  in  not  disguising  the 
true  dictates  of  hia  reason  and  conscience,  hut  avowing  his  inca- 
pability of  aolviug  a  problem  by  his  reason,  which  before  the 
Christian  dispensation  the  Almighty  was  pleased  to  solve  only 
by  declaring  it  to  be  beyond  the  limits  of  human  reason.  Ha^ving 
insensibly  passed  into  a  higher  and  more  serious  style  than  I  had 
iirst  intended,  I  ijrill  ventm'e  to  appeal  to  these  self-obscurante, 
whose  faith  dwells  in  the  land  of  the  shadow  of  darkness^  these 

*  Miltwi  Of  Rsformation  m  Migland,  Klaub  initio.  '  For  in  reiy  deed, 
the  auperatjtious  man  by  Mb  good-will  ia  an  ntlieiat ;  but  being  soared  from 
thence  by  the  panga  and  gripes  of  a  boiling  oonseienee,  all  in  a  puddev 
shuffles  up  to  hiu^elf  such  a  Glod  and  auch  a  '^orsMp  as  is  most  ^jeenble 
to  remedy  Mb  fear ;  wWoh  feur  of  his  aa  also  Ms  hope,  fixed  only  upon  ibs 
flesh,  renders  likewise  tiie  wliola  faoulty  of  hia  apprefaenaion  oai'nal ;  and  all 
the  inwocd  acta  of  woi'sliip  issqiog  fvoui  the  natiye  sti'ength  of  the  soul,  run 
oat  laTishly  to  the  upper  akin,  and  there  harden  into  a  oruet  of  formality, 
Heoee  men  came  to  seon  (he  Seriptures  by  the  letter,  and  in  the  coyenant 
of  our  redemption  magnified  tie  external  sigiiS  more  than  the  quiekeniog 
power  of  the  spirit'— lbid.—E<l. 
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papists  without  a  pope,  and  protestanls  who  protest  only  against 
all  protesting  ;  and  ■will  appeal  to  them  in  words  which  yet  more 
immediately  concern  them  as  Christians,  in  the  hope  that  they 
will  lend  a  fearless  ear  to  the  learned  apostle,  when  he  hoth  as- 
sures and  lahora  to.  persuade  them  tliat  they  were  called  in 
Ohiist  to  all  perfectness  in  spiritual  Icnowledge  and  full  assurfinc« 
of  understailding  in  the  mystery  of  God.  There  caJi  be  no  end 
witliout  means :  and  God  furnishes  no  means  that  exempt  us 
from  the  task  and  duty  oi'  joining  our  own  best  endeavors.  The 
original  stock,  or  wild  olive-tree  of  our  natural  powers,  was  not 
given  US  to  be  burned  or  blighted,  but  to  be  grafted  on.  We  are 
not  only  not  forbidden  to  examine  and  prop(«e  our  doubts,  so  it 
be  done  with  humility  and  proceed  horn  a  teal  desire  to  know 
the  truth ;  but  we  are  repeatedly  commanded  bo  to  do  ;  and 
with  a  m.ost  unchristian  spirit  must  that  man  have  read  the  pre- 
ceding passages,  if  he  can  interpret  any  one  sentence  as  having 
for  its  object  to  excuse  a  too  numerous  class,  who,  to  use  the 
words  of  St.  Augustine,  qtusrunt  non  ut  fidem  sed  ttt  ittfidelita- 
tetih  inveniant; — such  as  examine  not  to  find  reasons  for  faith, 
but  pretexts  for  infidelity. 


ESSAY    XII. 

Such  is  the  iaiquitj  of  meo,  that  they  suck  in  opinions  as  wild  asses  do 
He  wind,  witliout  distinguishing  tlie  wholesome  fi-om  the  eoi-rapted  air, 
nod  then.  Uth  upon  it  at  a  ventace :  and  when  all  their  oonfideofe  is  built 
upon  zeal  and  jnistake,  yet  therefore,  beoause  they  ave  zealous  and  mis- 
taken, ttey  ai's  impatient  of  contradiotjon.  jEREuy  Tatiob.* 

"  If,"  observes  the  eloquent  bishop  in  the  work,  from  which 
my  motto  is  selected,  "  an  opinion  plainly  and  dii-ectly  brings  in 
a  Clime,  as  if  a  man  preaches  treason  or  sedition,  his  opinion  is 
not  his  excuse.  A  man  is  nevertheless  a  traitor  because  he  be- 
lieves it  lawftil  to  commit  treason ;  and  a  man  is  a  murderer  if 
he  kills  his  brother  unjustly,  although  he  should  think  tliat  he 

«  Epist,  Dedicat  ta  the  liberty  of  Prophesjing.    Vol.  vii.  p.  409.  He- 
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was  doing  God.  good  service  thereby.  Matters  of  fact  are  equally 
judicable,  whether  the  principle  of  them  be  from  within  or  from 
without."* 

To  dogmatize  a  crime,  that  is,  to  teach  it  as  a  doctrine,  is 
itself  a  crime,  great  or  small  as  the  crime  dogmatized  is  more  or 
leas  palpably  so.  "  You  say,"  said  Sir  John  Cheke,  addressing 
himself  to  the  papists  of  his  day,  "  that  yon  rebel  for  your  reli- 
gion First  tell  me,  what  religion  la  that  which  teaches  you  to 
rebel  "  As  my  object  m  the  piefcent  bection  is  to  treat  of  toler- 
ance and  intolerance  lu  the  public  b^arrngB  of  opinions  and  their 
piopigation,  I  shaU.  embrace  this  opportunify  of  selecting  the 
two  passages  which  I  have  been  long  mdmed  to  consider  as  the 
most  eloquent  in  our  English  literature,  though  each  in  a  very 
different  style  of  eloquence,  as  mdeed  the  authors  were  as  dis- 
similar in  their  bias,  if  not  m  their  faith  as  two  bishops  of  the 
same  church  can  well  be  supposed  to  have  beea.  I  think  too,  I 
may  venture  to  add,  that  both  the  extracts  will  be  new  to  a  very 
great  majority  of  my  readers.  For  the  length  I  make  no  apology. 
It  was  part  of  my  plan  to  aDot  two  essays  of  The  Friend,  the 
one  to  a  selection  from  our  prose  writers,  and  the  other  from  our 
poets ;  but  in  both  cases  from  works  that  do  not  occni'  in  our 
ordinary  reading. 

The  following  passages  are  both  on  the  same  subject ; — the 
first  from  Jeremy  Taylor ; — the  second  from  Bishop  Bedell. 

1.  The  rise  and  progress  of  a  controversy,  from,  the  speculative 
opinion  of  an  individual,  to  the  revolution  or  intestine  war  of  a 
nation. 

"  This  is  one  of  the  inseparable  characters  of  a  heretic ;  he 
sets  his  whole  communion  and  all  his  charity  upon  his  article  ; 
for  to  be  zealous  in  the  schism,  that  is  the  characteristic  of  a 
good  man,  that  is  his  note  of  Christianity ;  in  all  the  rest  he 
excuses  you  or  tolerates  you,  provided  you  be  a  true  believer ; 
then  you  are  one  of  the  faithful,  a  good  man  and  a  precious,  you 
are  of  the  congregation  of  the  saints,  and  one  of  the  godly.  All 
solifidians  do  thus ;  and  all  that  do  thus  are  solifidians,  the 
church  of  'Rome  hei-aelf  not  excepted  ;  for  though  in  words  she 
proclaims  the  possibihty  of  keeping  all  the  commandments  ;  yet 
she  dispenses  easier  with  him  that  breaks  them  all,  than  with 
him  that  speaks  one  word  against  any  of  her  articles,  though  but 
"  Libei'ty  of  Propb.  a.  IS.—Sd.  . 
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the  least ;  even  the  eating  of  fisli  and  forbidding  flesh  in  Lent. 
So  that  it  is  faith  they  regard  more  than  charity,  a  right  belief 
more  than,  a  holy  life  ;  and  for  this  you  shall  be  with  them  upon 
terms  easy  enough,  provided  you  go  not  a  hair's  hreadth  from 
any  thing  of  her  belief.  For  if  you  do,  they  have  provided  for 
you  two  deaths  and  two  fires,  both  inevitable  and  one  eternal. 
And  this  certainly  is  one  of  the  greatest  evils,  of  which  the 
church  of  Eome  is  guilty  i  for  tliis  in  itself  is  the  greatest  and 
unworthiest  uncharitableness.  But  the  procedure  is  of  great  use 
to  their  ends.  For  the  greatest  part  of  Christiana  ai'e  those  that 
can  not  consider  things  leisurely  and  wisely,  searching  their  bot- 
toms and  discovering  their  causes,  or  foreseeing  events  which  are 
to  come  after  ;  but  are  carried  away  by  fear  and  hope,  by  a^ec- 
tion  and  prfepossession  :  and  therefore  the  Roman  doctoiS  are 
caieful  to  govern  them  as  they  will  be  governed.  If  you  dis- 
pute, you  gain,  it  may  be,  one,  and  lose  five  ;  but  if  you  threaten 
them  with  damnation,  you  keep  them  in  fetters ;  for  they  that 
are  m  fea/r  of  death,  o/re  all  their  lifetime  in  bondage,*  saith 
the  apostle :  and  there  is  in  the  world  nothing  so  potent  as  fear 
of  the  two  deaths  which  are  the  two  arms  and  grapples  of  iron 
by  which  the  church  of  Eome  takes  and  keeps  her  timorous  or 
conscientious  proselytes.  The  easy  protestaut  calls  upon  you 
from  Scripture  to  do  your  duty,  to  build  a  holy  life  upon  a  holy 
feith,  the  faith  of  the  apostles  and  first  disciples  of  our  Loi-d  :  he 
tells  you  if  you  en-,  and  teaches  ye  the  truth ;  and  if  ye  will  obey, 
it  is  well ;  if  not,  he  tells  you  of  your  sin,  and  that  all  sin  de- 
serves the  wrath  of  God  ;  but  judges  no  man's  person,  much  less 
any  states  of  men.  He  knows  that  God's  judgments  are  right- 
eous and  true  ;  hut  he  knows  also,  that  his  mercy  absolves  many 
persons,  who,  in  his  just  judgment,  were  condemned  :  and  if  he 
had  a  warrant  from  God  to  say,  that  he  should  destroy  all  the 
papists,  as  Jonas  had  concerning  the  Ninevites  ;  yet  he  remem- 
beia  that  every  repentance,  if  it  be  sincere,  will  do  more,  and 
prevail  greater,  and  last  longer  than  God's  anger  will.  Besides 
these  things,  there  is  a  strange  spring,  and  secret  principle  in 
every  man's  understanding,  that  it  is  oftentimes  tui-ned  about  by 
such  impulses,  of  which  no  man  can  give  an  account.  But  we 
all  remember  a  most  wonderful  instance  of  it  in  the  disputation 
between  the  two  Reynoldses,  John  and  William  ;  the  former  of 
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which  heing  a  papist,  and  the  latter  a  protestant,  met  and  dis- 
puted, with  a  purpose  to  confute  and  to  convert  each  other. 
And  Bo  they  did  :  for  those  arguments  ivJiioh  were  used,  pre- 
vailed fully  against  theii  adversaiy,  and  yet  did  not  prevail  with 
themselves.  The  papist  turned  protestant,  and  the  protestant 
became  a  papist,  and  so  remained  to  their  dying  day.  Of  which 
some  ingenious  person  gave  a  most  handsome  account  in  the  fol- 
lowing excellent  epigram : 

Belia  inter  geminos  plusgwan  civiliafratres 

Traaerat  fimhigTms  reisjioJiis  opeic, 
Mle'nfoTmati£  fidsi pro  partibua  iniial; 

Isle  reformandam  denegat  essefidem. 
Propositis  cttuaa  raUonibiiB,  alter  utrinque 

Ooneurrers  pa^ea,  ei  eeeidere  pares. 
Quodfuit  in  voiia,fralrein,  capU  alter  iiferqfte; 

Quodfitit  wifaHs,  perdu  ■alertpte  Jidem. 
(7iipi!Bi  gemini  sine  captinanle  faenait, 

St  iF!i*of  'Heti  traasfaga  eaati'a  petit. 
Quod  genus  hoe  pugna  est,  ■obi  victus  gaudet  uterque, 

Et  (omen  alterKUr  se  niperasse  dolet  ? 

But  further  yet,  he  considers  the  natural  and  regular  iafirmi- 
ties  of  mankind  ;  and  God  considers  them  much  more  ;  he  knows 
that  in  man  there  is  nothing  admiriible  but  his  ignorance  and 
weakness;  his  prejudice,  and  the  iufallible  certainty  of  heing  de- 
ceived in  many  things  :  he  sees  that  wicked  men  oftentimes 
know  much  more  than  many  very  good  men  ;  and  that  the  un- 
derstanding is  not  of  itself  considerable  in  morality,  and  effects 
nothing  in  rewards  and  punishments ;  it  is  the  ■will  only  that 
rules  man  and  can  obey  God.  He  sees  and  deplores  it,  that 
many  men  study  hard  and  understand  little ;  that  they  dispute 
earnestly  and  understand  not  one  another  at  all ;  that  affections 
creep  so  certainly,  and  mingle  with  theii  arguing,  that  the  argu- 
ment is  lost,  and  nothing  remains  but  the  conflict  of  two  adver- 
saries' afiections;  that  a  man  is  so  willing,  so  easy,  so  ready  tc 
beheve  what  makes  for  his  opinion,  so  hard  to  understand  an  ar- 
gument against  himself,  that  it  is  plain  it  is  the  principle  within, 
not  the  argument  without,  that  determines  him,  He  observes 
also  that  all  the  world  (a  few  individuals  excepted)  are  unaltera- 
bly determined  to  the  rehgion  of  their  country,  of  their  family,  of 
their  society  ;  that  there  is  never  any  considerable  change  made, 
hut  what  is  made  by  war  and  empire,  by  fear  and  hope.     He  re- 
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members  that  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  see  a,  Jesuit  of  the  Doiniuican. 
opinion,  or  a  Dominicait  (until  of  late)  of  the  Jesiiit ;  but  every 
order  gives  laws  to  the  understantting  of  their  novices,  and  they 
never  change.  He  considers  there  is  such  ambiguity  in  words, 
by  which  all  lawgivers  express  their  naeaiiing  ;  that  there  is  such 
abstruseness  in  mysteries  of  religion,  that  some  things  are  so  m«ch 
too  high  for  ua,  that  we  can  not  understand  them  righ% ;  and 
yet  they  are  so  sacred,  and  concerning,  that  men  will  think  they 
are  hound  to  look  into  them,  as  far  as  they  can ;  tliat  it  is  bo 
wonder  if  they  quioldy  go  too  far,  where  no  understanding,  if  it 
were  fitted  for  it,  could  go  far  enough  ;  but  in  these  things  it  wiD 
be  hard  not  to  he  deceived,  since  our  words  can  not  rightly  ex- 
press those  things ;  that  there  is  such  variety  of  human  under- 
standings, that  men's  faces  differ  not  so  much  as  their  souls ;  and 
that  if  there  were  not  so  much  difEculty  in  things,  yet  they  could 
not  but  be  variowsly  apprehended  hy  several  men.  And  hereto 
he  considers,  that  in  twenty  opinions  t  may  be  that  not  one  of 
them  is  true  ;  nay,  wl  e  ea?  Tarro  reckoned  that  a  ong  tl  e  old 
philosophers  there  were  ight  h  u  d  ed  op  n  ons  concerm  ig  the 
suni/imim  bonum,  that  yet  ot  one  of  tl  en  h  t  tl  e  r  ght  He 
sees  also  that  in  all  rehg  on  n  all  &oc  et  e  ill  famil  es  anl 
in  all  things,  opinions  1  fter  ids  nee  op  mon..  are  too  ofien  be- 
got by  passion,  by  passions  and  violence  thej  a  e  kept ;  and  every 
man  is  too  apt  to  overvalue  his  o  vn  op  n  on  and  out  of  a  desire 
that  every  man  should  conform  h  s  ludgment  to  his  that  teaches, 
men  are  apt  to  be  earnest  in  their  persuasion,  and  overact  the 
proposition  ;  and  from  being  true  as  he  supposes,  he  will  think  it 
profitable  ;  and  if  you  warm  him  either  with  confidence  or  oppo- 
sition, he  quickly  teUs  yon  it  is  necessary ;  and  as  he  loves  those 
that  thmk  as  he  does,  ao  he,  is  ready  to  hate  them  that  do  not ; 
and  then  secretly  from  wishing  evil  to  him,  he  is  apt  to  believe 
evil  will  come  to  him, ;  and  that  it  is  just  it  should ;  and  .by  this 
time  the  opinion  is  ti'ouhlesome,  and  puts  other  men  upon  their 
guard  against  it ;  and  then  while  passion  reigns,  and  reason  is 
.  modest  and  patient,  and  talis  not  loud  liko  a  storm,  vietoiy  is 
more  regarded  than  truth,  and  men  call  God  into  the  party,  and 
his  judgments  ai's  used  for  arguments,  and  the  threatenings  of  tlie 
Scripture  are  snatched  up  in  haste,  and  men  throw  arrows,  fire- 
brands, and  death,  and  by  this  time  all  the  world  is  in  an  uproar. 
All  this,  and  a  thousand  things  more  the  English  protcstants  con- 
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sideling  deny  not  their  communion,  to  any  Christian  who  desiras 
it,  and  believes  the  apostles'  creed,  and  is  of  the  religion  of  the 
iirat  four  general  councils  ;  they  hope  well  of  all  that  live  ■well ; 
they  receive  into  their  hosom  all  true  beJievere  of  what  church 
soever ;  and  for  them  that  err,  they  iustruct  them,  and  then  leave 
them  to  their  literty,  to  stand  or  fall  before  their  own  master."* 

2.  A  doctrine  not  the  less  safe  for  being  the  more  charitable, 
"  Christ  our  Lord  hath  given  us,  amongst  others,  two  infalUhle 
notes  to  know  the  church.  My  sheep,  saith  he,  hear  my  voice  .*t 
and  again.  By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples, 
if  ye  have  love  one  to  another.t — What !  shall  we  stand  upoa 
conjectural  arguments  from  that  which  men  say  ?  "We  are  par- 
tial to  oureelves,  mali^iant  to  our  opposites.  Let  Christ  be  heard 
who  be  his,  who  not.  And  for  the  hearing  of  his  voice — 0  that 
it  might  be  the  issue  !  But  I  see  you  dechne  it,  therefore  I  leave 
it  also  for  the  present.  That  other  is  that  which  now  I  stand 
upon, — 'the  badge  of.  Christ's  sheep.'  Not  a  likeliliood,  but  a 
certain  token  whereby  every  man  may  know  them  :  61/  this, 
saith  he,  shall  all  men  knov)  that  ye  al'e  tny  disciples  if  ye  have 
chanty  one  tmcoA-ds  another. — Thanhs  be  to  God,  this  mark  of 
our  Saviour  is  in  us,  which  you  with  our  schismatics  and  other 
enemies  want.  As  Solomon  found  the  true  mother  by  her  natu- 
ral affection,  that  chose  ratter  to  yield  to  her  adversary's  plea, 
claiming  her  child,  than  endure  that  it  should  be  cut  in  pieces  ; 
so  may  it  soon  be  found  at  this  day  whether  is  the  true  mother. 
Ours,  that  faith,  give  her  the  living  child  and  till  him  not ;  of 
yours,  that  if  she  may  not  have  it,  is  content  it  be  killed  rather  than 
want  of  her  will,  '  Alas  I'  (saith  ours  even  of  those  that  leave 
her)  '  these  he  my  children  I  I  have  borne  them  to  Christ  in 
baptism  :  I  have  nourished  them  as  I  could  with  mine  own 
breasts,  his  testaments.  I  would  have  brought  them  up  to  man's 
estate,  aa  their  ftee  birth  and  parentage  deserves.  Whether  it 
be  their  lightness  or  discontent,  or  her  enticing  words  and  gay 
shows,  they  leave  me  :  they  have  found  a  better  mother.  Let 
them  live  yet,  though  in  bondage.  I  shall  have  patience  ;  I  per- 
mit the  care  of  them  to  their  father ;  I  beseech  him  to  keep 
them,  that  they  do  no  evU.     If  they  malce  their  peace  with  him, 

•  Disaiinsivo  from  Popery.     Pari  U.— B.  i,  s.  ^.—Ed. 

\  John  X.  21.— ia.  X  lb.  xiii.  S^.-Sd. 
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I  am  Ratiafied  :  they  have  not  hurt  me  at  all.'  '  Nay,'  but  saith 
yourB,  '  I  Bit  alone  as  qtteen  and  mistress  of  Christ's  family,  he 
that  hath  not  nie  for  his  mother,  can  not  have  God  for  his  fa- 
ther. Mine,  therefore,  are  these,  either  horn  or  adopted ;  and 
if  they  ■will  not  be  mine,  they  shall  be  none.  So  without  expect- 
ing Christ's  sentence  she  cuts  -with  the  temporal  Bword,  hangs, 
bums,  draws,  those  that  she  perceives  inclined  to  leave  her,  or 
have  left  her  already.  So  she  kills  with  the  spiritual  sword  those 
that  ate  subject  not  to  her,  yea,  thousands  of  souls  that  not  only 
have  no  means  so  to  do,  but  many  which  never  so  much  as  have 
heard  whether  there  be  a  pope  of  Eome  or  no.  Let  our  Sol- 
omon be  judge  between  them,  yea,  judge  you,  Mr.  Waddesworth  ! 
more  seriously  and  maturely,  not  by  guesses,  but  by  the  very  mark 
of  Christ,  which  wanting  yourselves,  you  have  unawares  discov- 
ered in  us  ;  judge,  I  say,  without  passion  and  partiality,  accord- 
ing to  Christ's  word,  which  is  his  flock,  which  is  his  church."* 


ESi^AY  xrii. 


ON  THE  LAW   OF  NATIONS. 

UpSf  TTO^eiJr  eidaiiiaetav  Kal  Siicawfrun^/v  wavra  iSiarov  Spirpoadev  Tiran- 
Toi  ^cef  Tovruw  SS  tA  fiiv  livOpamva  el;  rft  6da,  tA  SI  6sla  els  tiW  fiye/iova 
voihi  ^p^aiira  del  ^Mrreiv,  oix  tif  Tpflf  dperij^  tI  /lopiov,  uXXH  npdc  dpent^ 
Iv  fipETOif  dd  iTro/ieiioSaav,  6c  TpSf  voiiov  rina  vo/ioBsTOVvra,  Fuita. 

For  all  tilings  that  regard  the  weU-being  and  justioe  of  &  atate  ace  pre-or- 
dained and  ffltablisbed  in  tlie  nature  of  the  individunl.  Of  these  it  behooves 
that  the  merely  human  (the  temporal  and  flusional)  ehould  be  referred  and 
subordinated  to  the  divine  in  mao,  and  the  divine  ia  like  manner  to  the 
Supreme  Mind,  so  however  that  the  atate  ja  not  to  regulate  its  actions  by_ 
reference  to  any  particular  form  and  fragments  of  virtue,  but  must  fbc  ita 
eye  on  that  virtue,  which  is  the  abidiag  spirit  and  (aa  it  were)  substratum 
in  all  the  vurtuee,  as  on  a  law  that  is  itself  l^slafJva. 

It  were  absurd  to  suppose,  that  individuals  should  be  under  a 

law  of  moral  obligation,  and  yet  that  a  mOhon  of  the  same  in- 

*  Lettei-  to  a  friend  who  had  deserted  the  CJhurch  of  England  for  that  of 
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dividuab  acting  collectively  or  thiough  lejjresenta-tives,  should 
be  exempt  ftona  all  law  :  for  morality  la  no  accident  of  human 
nature,  but  its  essential  chaiacten^d^ic  A  being  altogether  ■with- 
out morality  is  either  a  beast  or  a  fiend,  accordingly  as  we  con- 
ceive this  want  of  conscience  to  be  natural  oi  self-produced ;  a 
mere  negation  of  goodness,  or  the  consequence  of  rebellion  to  it. 
Yet  were  it  possible  to  conceive  a  ma.it  wholly  immoral,  it  would 
remain  impossible  to  conceive  him  without  a  moral  obligation  to 
be  otherwise ';  and  none,  but  a  madman,  will  imagine  that  the 
essential  qualities  of  any  thing  can  be  altered  by  its  becoming  part 
of  an  aggregate ;  that  a  grain  of  com,  for  instance,  ahaO  cease 
to  contain  flour,  as  soon  as  it  is  part  of  a  peck  or  bushel.  It  is, 
therefore,  gromided  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  and  not  by  a  mere 
fiction  of  the  mind,  that  wise  men,  who  have  written  on  the  law 
of  nations,  contemplate  the  several  states  of  the  civilized  world, 
as  so  many  individuals,  and  equally  with  the  latter  under  a 
moral  obligation  to  exercise  their  free  agency  within  such  bounds, 
as  render  it  compatible  with  the  existence  of  free  agency  in  others. 
We  may  represent  to  ourselves  this  original  free  agency,  as  a  right 
of  common,  the  formation  of  separate  states  as  an  inclosure  of 
this  common,  the  allotments  awarded  severally  to  the  co-pro- 
prietors as  constituting  natioual  rights,  and  the  law  of  nations  as 
the  common  raster-office  of  their  title-deeds.  But  in  all  mo- 
rality, thoxjgh  the  principle,  which  is  the  abiding  spirit  of  the 
law,  remains  perpetual  and  unaltered,  even  as  that  Supreme 
Reason  in  whom  and  from  whom  it  has  its  being,  yet  the  letter 
of  the  law,  that  is,  the  application  of  it  to  particular  instance, 
and  the  mode  of  realizing  it  in  actual  practice,  must  be  modiiied 
by  the  existmg  circumstances.  "What  we  should  desire  to  do, 
the  conscience  alone  will  inform  us  ;  but  how  and  when  we  are 
to  make  the  attempt,  and  to  what  extent  it  is  in  our  power  to 
accomplish  it,  are  questions  for  the  judgment,  and  require  an  ac- 
quaintance with  facts,  and  their  bearings  on  each  other.  Thence 
the  improvement  of  our  judgment,  and  the  increase  of  our  knowl- 
edge, on  all  subjects  iacluded  within  our  sphere  of  action,  are 
not  merely  advantages  recommended  by  prudence,  but  absolute 
duties  imposed  on  us  by  conscience. 

As  the  circumstances,  then,  under  which  men  act  as  states- 
men, are  diiferent  from  those  under  wHeh  they  act  as  individuals, 
a  proportionate  difference  must  be  expected  in  the  practical  rules 
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by  which,  tketr  pubtio  conduct  is  to  be  detei'mined.  Let  me  not 
be  misunderstood  :  I  speak  of  a  diiFerence  in  the  practical  rules, 
not  in  the  moral  law  itself,  the  means  of  admuiistering  in  par- 
ticular cases,  and  uador  given  circumstance,  whidi  it  is  the  sole 
ohject  oi  these  rules  to  point"  out.  The  spirit  continues  one  and 
the  same,  though  it  may  Tacy  its  form  according  to  the  element 
into  which  it  is  transported.  This  difference,  with  its  grounds 
and  consequences,  it  ia  the  province  of  the  philosophical  publicist 
to  discover  and  display  :  and  exactly  iii  this  point  (I  speak  with 
imfeigned  diffidence)  it  appears  to  me  that  the  writers  on  the  law 
of  nations,*  whoso  ■w'orks  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  studying, 
have  been  least  successfu!. 

In  what  does  the  law  of  nations  differ  from  the  laws  enacted 
by  a  particular  state  for  its  own  subjects  ?  The  ^lution  is  evi- 
dent The  Jaw  of  nations,  considered  apart  from  the  common 
pimciple  of  all  morality,  is  not  fixed  or  positive  in  itself,  nor  sup 
plied  with  any  regular  means  of  being  enforced.  Ijke  those  du- 
ties in  piivate  life  ■which,  for  the  same  reasons,  moralists  have 
entitled  imperfect  duties  (though  the  most  atrocious  guilt  may  be 
involved  m  the  omission  or  violation  of  them),  the  law  of  nations 
appeals  only  to  the  conscience  and  prudence  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned Wherein  then  does  it  differ  from  the  moral  laws  ■which 
the  reason,  considered  as  conscience,  dictates  for  the  conduct  of 
individuals  ?  This  is  a  more  difficult  question ;  but  my  answer 
wonld  be  determined  by,  and  grounded  on,  the  obvious  differ- 
ences of  the  cireamstances  in  the  two  cases.  Remember  then, 
that  we  are  now  reasoning,  not  as  soplxists  or  system-mongers, 
but  as  men  anxious  to  discover  what  is  right  in  order  that  we 
may  practise  it,  or  at  least  give  our  suffrage  and  the  influence  of 
our  opinion  in  recommending  its  practice.  "We  must  therefore 
confine  the  question  to  those  eases,  in  ■which  honest  men  and  real 

"  Grotius,  Bjukai'soliook,  Puffeudoi'f,  Wolfe,  and  Vattd;  to  whose  works 
I  inuafc  add,  ss  compi'iaing  ■whatever  is  moat  valuable  in.  the  preoediiig  au- 
thors, with  many  important  impcovemeDts  and  additions,  Kobinsoa'a  Be- 
ports  0/  Cases  in  tlie  Admii'alty  Court,  under  Sir  W.  Seott :  to  whom  io- 
ternational  law  is  under  no  leas  obligation  thao  the  law  of  oominercial  pro- 
ceeding wfia  to  the  late  Lord  Manafield.  As  I  have  never  seen  Sir  W.  Soott, 
nor  either  bj  myaelf  or  my  connections  enjoy  tlie  honor  of  the  remotaBt 
acqnaintanoe  Mdtb  him,  I  trust  that  evBU  by  those  who  m^  tlunfc  my  opm 
ion  erronooua.  T  almll  not  at  leaat  be  suspected  of  intsutional  flsttery. 
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ffl  ra         h         be  d  g 

to  acqiare  those  excellencies  ■which,  iJiongh  nut  necessary  or  pM- 
sible  for  all  men,  are  yet  to  all  men  naeful  and  honorable.  He 
knows  that  patriotism  itself  ia  a  necessary  link  in  the  golden 
chain  of  our  affections  and  virtues,  and  turns  away  with  indignant 
scorn  from  the  false  philosophy  or  mistaken  religion,  which  would 
persuade  him  that  cosmopohtism  is  nobler  than  nationality,  the 
human  race  a  subliiner  object  of  love  tban  a  people ;  and  that 
Plato,  Luther,  Newton,  and  their  equals,  formed  ttemselves 
neither  in  the  market  nor  the  senate,  but  in  the  world,  and  for 
all  men  of  all  ages.  True !  But  where,  and  among  whom  are 
these  giant  exceptions  produced  ?  In  tlie  wide  empires  of  Asia, 
where  milUons  of  hunian  beings  acknowJedge  no  other  bond  but 
that  of  a  common  da^ery,  and  are  distinguished  on  the  map  but 
by  a  name  which  themselves  perhaps  never  beard,  or  hearing 
abhor  7  Ho  !  in  a  circle  defined  by  human  aflcctions,  the  first 
firm  sod  within  which  becomes  sacred  beneath  the  quickened  step 
of  the  returning  citizen  ;.^hero,  where  the  powers  and  interests 
of  men  spread  ■without  confusion  through  a  common  sphere,  like 
the  vibrations  propagated  in  the  air  by  a  single  voice,  distinct 
yet  coherent,  and  all  uniting  to  express  one  thought  and  the  same 
feeling  ; — here,  where  even  the  common  soldier  dares  force  a  pas- 
sage for  his  comrades  by  gathering  up  the  bayonets  of  the  enemy 
into  his  o^wn  breast,  because  his  country  expected  every  man  to 
do  his  duty,  and  this  not  after  he  has  been  bai'dened  by  habit, 
but,  as  probably  in  his  first  battle  ;  not  reckless  or  hopeless,  but 
bra^ving  death  from  a  keener  sensibility  to  those  blessings  which 
make  life  dear,  to  those  (Qualities  which  render  himself  worthy  to 
enjoy  them ; — here,  where  the  royal  crown  is  loved  and  wor- 
shiped as  a  glory  around  the  sainted  head  of  fi-eedom  ; — where 
the  rustic  at  his  plough  ■whistles  ■with  equtil  enthusiasm,  "  God 
save  the  King,"  and  '■  Bi'itons  never  sIi-aII  be  slaves,''  or,  perhaps. 
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leaviis  oiio  tliislle  uitweeded  in  his  gai'deii,  iwoause  it  is  the  sym- 
bol of  his  dear  native  land  ;* — here,  from  ■within  this  circle  de- 
lined,  as  light  by  shade,  or  rather  as  light  within  light,  by  its  in- 
tensity,— here  alone,  and  only  ■within  these  magic  circles,  rise  up 
lh.0  awful  spirits,  w^hose  words  are  oracles  for  mankind,  ■whose 
love  embraces  all  coun^tries,  and  ■whose  voice  sounds  through  all 
a.ges !  Here,  and  here  only,  may  we  confidently  expect  those 
mighty  minds  to  be  reared  and  ripened,  whose  names  are  natu- 
ralized in  foreign  lands,  the  sure  fellow-travellers  of  civilization, 
and  yet  render  their  own  counti-y  dearer  and  more  proudly  dear 
to  their  own  countrymen.  This  is  indeed  cosmopolitism,  'at  once 
the  nurseling  and  the  nurse  of  patriotic  affection.  This,  and  this 
alone,  is  geniiuie  philanthropy,  which  like  the  olive-tree,  sacred 
to  concord  and  to  ■wisdom,  fattens  not  exhausts  the  soil,  from 
which  it  sprang,  and  in  which  it  remains  rooted.  It  is  feeble- 
ness only  which  can  not  be  generous  without  injustice,  or  just 
without  ceasing  to  be  generous.  Is  the  morning  star  less  brilliant, 
or  does  a  ray  less  fall  on  the  golden  fiTjitage  of  the  earth,  be- 
cause the  moons  of  Saturn  too  feed  their  lamps  from  the  same  ■ 
sun  ?  Even  Gfermany, — thougli  curst  ■with  a  base  and  hateful 
brood  of  nobles  and  princelings,  cowardly  and  ravenous  jackals  to 
the  very  flocks  intrusted  to  them,  as  to  shepherds,  who  hunt  for 
the  liger  and  whine  and  wag  their  tails  for  his  bloody  offal — even 
Germany,  the  ever-changing  boundaries  of  which  superannuate 
the  last  year's  map,  and  are  altered  as  eaaly  as  the  hurdles  of  a 
temporary  sheep-fold,  is  still  remembered  ■with  filial  lo^ve  and  a 
patriot's  pride,  wheii  the  thoughtful  Grei-man  hears  the  names  of 
Luther  and  Leibnitz.  Ah !  why,  he  aghs,  why  for  herself  in 
vain  should  my  country  have  produced  such  a  host  of  imnrortal 

*  I  can  not  liBi'B  refuse  myself -the  pleasure  of  reaoi'ding  a  spoeoli  of  the 
poet  Burns,  related  to  ma  Igf  the  lady  to  whom  it  ■was  addresBeA  HaTing 
Iksu  asked  by  het,  why  in  hia  more  aerious  poems  he  had  not  ehangad  the 
two  or  three  Scotch  words  which  seemed  only  to  dieturb  the  pvirity  of  the 
style, — the  poet  with  great  sweetnaas,  and  hie  uenal  happiness  iu  reply,  ati- 
awered  that  iu  truth  it  ■would  have  been  better,  but — 
The  rough,  bur-tliistle  spraadidg  wide 

Amang  tlie  bearded  bear, 
I  turn'd  the  weeder-clipa  aaide 
Aa'  apar'd  Uie  symbol  dear. 
An  author  may  be  allowed  to  quote  from  Mk  own  poema,  wben  ho  does  it 
\v-itli  as  inueh  inodepty  and  felitaty  aa  Burns  did  in  tJiia  instauee. 
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minds  I  Yea,  eveii  the  poor  enslaved,  degi-atled,  and  barbarized 
Greek  oaii  sti]l  poiat  to  the  harbor  of  Tenedos,  and  say,—"  There 
lay  our  fleet  when  we  were  besieguig  Ti-oy." 

Reflect  a  raomeut  on  the  past  histoiy  of  this  wonderful  people. 
Wiat  were  they  while  they  remained  free  and  independent, — 
when  Greece  resembled  a  eolloction  of  min-ora  set  in  a  single 
frame,  each  having  its  owa  foeua  of  patriotism,  yet  all  capable, 
as  at  Marathon  and  Platea,  of  converging  to  one  point  and  of 
consuming  a  common  foe  ?  "What  were  they  then  ?  Thefouutains 
of  hght  and  civilization,  of  truth  and  of  beauty,  to  all  mankind  I 
they  were  the  thinldng  head,  the  beating  heart,  of  the  whole 
world !  They  lost  their  independence,  and  with  their  independ- 
ence their  patriotism  ;  and  became  the  cosmopolites  of  antiquity. 
It  has  teen  truly  observed  by  the  author  of  the  work  for  which 
Pahn  was  murdered,  that,  afiei-  the  first  acts  of  severity,  the  Eo- 
mans  treated  the  Greeks  not  only  more  mildly  than  their  other 
slaves  and  dependents,  but  behaved  to  them  even  affectionately 
and  vrith  munificence.  The  victor  nation  felt  reverentially  tlie 
presence  of  .the  visible  and  invisible  deities  that  gave  sanctity  to 
every  grove,  every  foiratain,  and  every  forum.  "  Think,"  (writes 
Pliny  to  one  of  his  friends)  "  that  you  ai'e  sent  into  the  province  of 
Achaia,  that  true  and  genuine  Greece,  where  civilization,  letters, 
even  corn,  are  believed  to  have  been  discovered ;  that  you  aa'e 
sent  to  administer  the  affairs  of  free  states,  that  ia,  to  men  emi- 
nently free,  who  have  retained  their  natural  right  by  valor,  by 
services,  by  friendship,  lastly  by  treaty  and  by  rehgion.  Kevere 
the  gods  their  founder,  the  sacred  influences  represented  in  those 
gods  ;  revere  their  ancient  glory  and  this  very  old  age  which  in 
man  is  venerable,  in  cities  sacred  Cheiif-h  ia  thyself  a  rever- 
ence of  antiquity,  a  reverence  for  their  gieat  exploits,  a  reverence 
even  for  their  fables.  Detract  nothmg  from  the  Uberty,  or  the 
dignity,  or  even  the  pretensioas  of  any  state ,  keep  before  thine 
eyes  that  this  is  the  land  which  sent  us  our  institutions,  wliich 
gave  us  our  laws,  not  after  it  was  subjugated,  but  in  compliance 
with  our  petition."*  And  what  came  out  of  these  men,  who 
were  eminently  fi;ee  without  patnotism,  because  without  national 
independence  ?  (which  eminent  freedom,  however,  Pliny  him- 
self, in  the  very  next  sentence,  styles  the  shadow  and  residuum 

*  Lib.  VIII.  Ep.  '24.-.~.EJ. 
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of  liberty.)*  While  they  weie  intense  patiiota,  tlipv  ^^en  the 
tpenefectors  of  all  mankiad,  legislators  loi  the  veiy  nation  tliat 
afterwards  euhdued  and  enslaved  thein  When,  therefore,  they 
becarae  pure  coBinopohtes,  and  no  paortial  aflectiona  interrupted 
their  philanthropy,  and  when  yet  they  letained  their  coimtry, 
their  language,  and  then  arts,  what  noble  woilts,  what  mighty 
discoTeries  may  we  not  expect  from  them  ?  K  the  applatise  of 
a  little  city,  the  first-rate  town  of  a  country  not  much  larger  than 
Yoi-kshiie,  and  the  encotiragement  of  a  Pericles,  produced  a 
Phidias,  a  Sophocles,  and  a  constellation  of  other  stars  scaroeiy 
iaferior  in  glory,  "what  wiU  not  the  applause  of  the  world  effect, 
and  the  bouiidle^  mtmificence  of  the  world's  imperial  masters  ? 
Alas  !  no  Sophocles  appeared,  no  Phidias  was  bom ;  individual 
genius  fled  with  national  independence,  and  the  best  prodttcis 
were  oold  and  laborious  copies  of  what  their  fathers  had  thought 
and  invented  in  grandeui"  and  majesty.  At  length  nothing  re- 
mained, hut  dastardly  and  cunning  slaves,  who  avenged  their 
own  rain  and  degradation  by  agisting  to  degrade  and  ruin  theii- 
oonqHei-ors ;  and  the  golden  harp  of  their  divine  language  re- 
mained only  aa  the  frame  on  which  priests  and  monks  spun  tlieir 
dirty  cobwebs  of  sophistry  and  superstition ! 

If  then  in  order  to  be  men  we  must  be  patriots,  and  patriotism 
can  not  exist  without  national  independence,  we  need  no  new  or 
particular  code  of  morals  to  justify  us  in  placing  and  preserving 
our  country  in  that  relative  situation  which  is  most  favorable  to 
ite  independence.  Bnt  ihe  true  patriot  is  aware  that  this  object 
is  not  to  be  accomplished  by  a  system  of  general  conijuest,  such 
as  was  pursued  by  Philip  of  Macedon  and  his  son,  nor  yet  by  the 
political  annihilation  of  the  one  state,  which  happens  to  be  its 
most  formidable  rival ; — the  unwise  measm-e  recommended  by 
Cato,  and  carried  into  effect  by  the  Komans  ui  the  instance  of 
Carthage.  Ifot  by  the  latter ; — for  livahy  between  two  nations 
condwcea  to  tbe  independence  of  both,  calls  forth  or  fosters  all  the 
virtues  by  which  national  security  is  maintained ; — and  still  less 
by  the  former  ;  for  the  victor  nation  itself  must  at  length,  by  fbe 
very  extension  of  its  own  concjuests,  sink  into  a  mere  province ; 
nay,  it  will  most  probably  become  the  most  abjeot  portion  of  the 
empire,  and  the  most  cruelly  oppressed,  both  because  it  will  be 

*  QmbuK  Tdiquam  wmbrimi  et  reddmim  Uberlatis  nomen  eripere,  diirum, 
fsni'ii,  barliaTtimgiie  est. — Jb. — Ed. 
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moi-e  feared  and  suspected  by  the  common  tyrant,  and  tecause  it 
will  be  the  sink  ajid  centre  of  his  luxury  and  corruption.  Even 
in  cases  of  actual  injury  and  just  alarm  the  patriot  sets  bounds  to 
the  reprisal  of  national  vengeance,  and  contents  himself  ■with 
such  seowitiea  as  are  compatible  with  the  welfare,  though  not 
with  the  ambitious  projects  of  the  nation,  tlie  aggressions  of 
which  had  given  the  provocation  :  for  as  patriotism  inspires  no 
superhuman  faculties,  neither  can  it  dictate  any  conduct  which 
would  require  sucii.  He  is  too  cnnscions  of  his  own  ignorance  of 
the  future,  to  dare  extend  his  calculations  into  remote  periods ; 
nor,  because  he  is  a  statesman,  arrogates  to  himself  the  cares  of 
Providence  and  the  govemnaent  of  the  world.  How  does  he 
know,  bxLt  that  the  very  independence  and  consequent  virtues  of 
the  nation,  which  in  the  anger  of  cowardice  he  would  fain  reduce 
to  abailnte  iiaignificaace,  and  rob  even  of  its  ancient  name,  may 
in  some  ftitnre  emergence  be  the  destined  guardians  of  his  own 
country ;  and  that  the  power  wliich  now  alarms,  may  hereafter 
protect  and  preserve  it  ?  The  experience  of  history  authorizes  to 
believe  not  only  in  tlie  possibility,  but  even  the  probability,  of 
such  an  event.  An  American  commander,*  who  has  deserved 
and  received  the  highest  honors  which  his  grateftd.  country, 
through  her  assembled  representatives,  could  bestow  upon  him, 
once  said  to  me  with  a  sigh  ;  In  an  evil  hour  for  my  country  did 
the  French  and  Spaniards  abandon  Louisiana  to  the  United 
States.  "We  were  not  sufficiently  a  country  before  :  and  should 
we  ever  bo  mad  enough  to  drive  the  English  from  Canada  and 
her  other  Worth  American  provinces,  we  shall  soon  cease  to  be  a 
country  at  all.  Without  local  attachment,  without  national 
honor,  we  shall  resemble  a  swarm  of  insects  (hat  settle  on  tlie 
fmits  of  the  earth  to  corrupt  and  consume  them,  rather  than  men 
who  love  and  cleave  to  the  land  of  their  forefatheis.  After  a 
shapeless  anarchy  and  a  series  of  civil  wars,  we  sliall  at  last  be 
formed  into  many  countries ;  unless  the  vices  engendered  in  the 
process  should  demand  further  pimishment,  and  we  shoidd  pre- 
viously fall  beneath  the  despotism  of  some  military  adventurer, 
like  a  lion  consumed  by  an  inward  disease,  prostrate  and  helpless 
beneath  the  beak  and  talons  of  a  im.Huro,  or  yet  meaner  bird 
ofprey.t 

"  Decatur. — Ed. 

\  See  Table  Taltr,  VI.  p.  BBS,— JiM. 
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uwofli^f.  S  navrax^  kbI  oiSa/i^  &i,  fipet  p^f/jia  Koi  itriT^devfia,  TOt'ro  XP'?"^' 
/ioii  «oi  a6^ov  rl  So^6i;aeTai-  ryv  ii  S2^a»  jtarnye/l^  i  !rO(li™f6c.  Taim/i- 
r,7U  alrtav  xp^  (luvot  rafl  /t^re  &X7ji  Ka?Jn>,  lajre  ni  irpds  riv  'TrSXs/iov  fieyaio- 
■^piTvaQ  doKeiv  rSf  jro/Ui[,  T&v  ■noT^lTav  /iiiX  h'iors  oix  d^iiav  Sitijv  6va- 
™;i;oiijTUV  ye  /i^.  nwf  ?^si; ;  Ilcjf  /ih'  oSv  o*roOf  o^  ^yoifi'  civ  irapdirap 
SvaTV^et^t  o^  yE  dvdyKij  3td  ^lov  jretv^rri  t^v  ^v^j^v  del  Tijv  alr^  StE^eX&etv. 

Wiaterer  study  op  doctrine  bears  upon  the  wsaltli  of  the  whole,  say 
rather  on  a,  oeptain  phQutnm  of  a  Btate  in  the  whole,  wMoli  is  eveiywhere 
nnd  nowhere,  IMa  sball  be  deemed  moat  useful  aud  wise ;  and  all  else  is  the 
stata-oraftsman's  acorn.  Tbis  we  dare  p-onounoe  the  cause  why  natioDS 
torpid  oa  thdr  dignity  in  general,  oonduet  their  wara  bo  little  in  a  grand 
and  magnflnimons  spirit,  wMlo  the  eitiaans  ei'e  too  often  wretched,  ttioiigh 
endowed  with  high  oapaMlitJes  by  natnl'e.  How  say  you!  Nay,  how 
should  I  not  call  tJieui  wratchei],  who  are  under  the  ucrelentiDg  necessity  of 
wasticg  away  their  life  in  the  mere  sen-rch  aftei- fie  means  of  supporting  it! 

In  tlie  preoediug  essay  I  treated  of  what  may  be  -wisely  desired 
in  respect  to  oiir  foreign  relations.  The  same  sanity  of  mind  -will 
the  trne  patriot  display  in  ail  that  regards  the  uiternal  prosperity 
of  his  country.  He  wil!  reverence  not  only  whatever  tends  to 
make  the  component  individuals  more  happy,  and  more  ■worthy 
of  happiness ;  but  likewise  whatever  tends  to  bind  them  more 
closely  together  as  a  people ; — that  as  a  multitude  of  parts  and 
functions  make  up  one  human  body,  so  the  whole  multitude  of 
his  cotmtrymeii  may,  by  the  visible  and  invisible  influences  of  re- 
ligion, language,  laws,  customs,  and  the  reciprocal  dependence 
and  re-action  of  trade  and  agrictdture,  be  organized  into  one  body 
politic.     But  much  as  he  desires  to  see  all  become  a  whole,  he 

"  De  Zegibtis,  •nii.— The  Qreek  is  chiefly  takeu  from  the  hegiuoiagof  thia 
book  of  the  JjBWB  ;  bat  it  ie  not  taken  ooiKeoutively  ;  some  of  the  CKprea- 
Gions  are  fi'om  other  parte  of  Plato,  and  some  eesm  to  he  the  Author's 
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places  limits  even  to  this  wish,  and  abhors  that  system  of  policy 
which  would  blend  men  into  a  state  by  the  diesohition  of  all  those 
virtues  whioh  make  them  happy  and  estimable  as  indiTiduala. 
Sir  James  Steuart,  ailier  stating  the  case  of  the  vine- dresser,  "who 
is  proprietor  of  a  bit  of  land,  on  ■whicii  grain  (enough,  and  no 
more)  is  raised  for  himself  and  family,  and  who  provides  for  their 
other  wants,  of  clothing,  salt,  &c.  by  his  extra  labor  as  a  vine- 
dresser, observes ; — '  From  this  example  we  discover  tlie  differ- 
ence between  agriculture  exercised  as  a  trade,  and  aa  a  direct 
means  of  subsisting.  We  have  the  two  species  in  the  vine- 
drepser :  iie  labors  ^e  vineyard  as  a  trade,  and  his  spot  of  ground 
ibr  subsistence.  "We  may  farther  conclude,  that  as  to  the  last 
part  he  is  only  useful  to  himself;  hut  as  to  the  iirst,  he  is  useful 
to  the  society  and  becomes  a  member  of  it ;  consequently  were  it 
not  for  his  trade  the  state  would  lose  nothing,  although  the  vine- 
dresser and  his  land  were  both  swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake.'* 
How  this  contains  the  sublime  philosophy  of  the  sect  of  econo- 
mists. They  worship  a  land  of  nonentity  under  the  different 
words,  the  state,  the  whole  the  =ocietj,  and  so  on,  and  to  this 
idol  they  make  bloodier  sacnfa(,es  thin  ever  the  Mexicans  did  to 
Tescalipoca,  All,  that  is  each  and  eveiy  sentient  being  in  a 
given  tract,  are  made  diseased  and  viciona,  in  order  that  each 
may  become  useful  to  all  or  the  state  or  the  society, — that  is,  to 
the  Tiord  ill  the  w  Old  slate  oi  the  word  ■society  The  absurdity 
maybe  e'laily  peieeived  bj  ormtting  the  woida  relating  to  (his 
idol — as  lor  instance — m  a  foi-mei  paragiaph  cf  the  same  (m 
most  respects)  excellent  woik  If  it  therefoie  happpns  that  an 
additional  number  produced  do  no  moie  thin  fped  themselves 
then  I  perceive  no  advantage  gained  iiom  then  pioduction  t 
What '  No  idvantage  gained  by  for  instance  ten  thousand 
happy  mteUigent  and  mimortal  bemgs  having  been  produced  ' — 
Oyes'  but  no  advantage  to  this  society — ^What  is  this  societj 
this  whole  this  btate  '  Is  it  iny  thmg  else  hut  i  ^oid  of  con 
venience  to  e\pie=s  at  once  the  aggregate  of  confedeiated  mdi 
viduals  living  m  a  ceitam  district '  Let  Ihe  sum  total  of  eacli 
man's  happiness  be  supposed  =  1000  and  suppose  ten  IhoHsand 
men  piodueed  who  neither  made  s'noids  noi  poison  nor  found 
corn  noi  clothes  for  those  who  did — but  who  procuied  by  then 
labor  food  and  raiment  for  tbenu,elve'.  and  for  their  childien  — 
*  Polit.  Boon,  vol,  1,  e.  U.—Ed.  \-  Th.— Ed. 
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would  not  that  society  be  richer  by  10,000,000  parts  of  happi- 
afss  ?  And  think  you  it  possible,  that  ten  thousand  happy  hu- 
raan  beings  caa  east  together  without  increasing  each  other's 
happiness,  or  that  it  ■will  not  overflow  into  countless  channels,* 
and  diffiis«  itself  through  the  rest  of  the  society  ? 

The  poor  Tine-dreEser  rises  from  sweet  sleep,  worships  his 
Maker,  goes  with  hie  wife  and  children  into  his  little  plot — returns 
to  his  hut  at  noon,  and  eats  the  produce  of  the  similar  labor  of  a 
former  day.  Is  he  useful  ?  No,  not  yet.  Suppose  then,  that 
during  the  remaining  hours  of  the  day  he  endeavored  to  provide 
for  his  moral  and  intellectual  appetites,  by  physical  experiments 
and  philoBophioal  research,  by  acquiring  knowledge  for  himself 
and  communicating  it  to  his  wife  and  children.  Would  he  be 
usefiil  then  ?  He  useftd  I  '  The  state  would  lose  nothing  although 
the  vine-dresser  and  Hs  land  were  both  swallowed  up  by  an 
earthquake  !'  Well  then,  instead  of  deroting  the  latter  half  of 
each  day  to  his  closet,  hie  laboratory,  or  to  neighborly  conversa- 
tion, suppose  he  goes  to  the  vineyard,  and  irom  the  ground  which 
would  maintain  in  health,  virtue,  and  wisdom,  twenty  of  his 
fellow-creatures,  helps  to  raise  a  quantity  of  hquor  that  will  dis- 
ease the  bodies  and  debauch  the  soids  of  a  hundred — Is  he  use- 
fiil  now  ?  0  yes  !  a  very  useful  man,  and  a  most  excellent 
cifizen.t 

Li  what  then  does  the  law  between  state  and  state  differ  ftom 
that  between  man  and  man  ?  For  liitherto  we  seem,  fu  have 
discovered  no  variation.  The  law  of  nations  is  the  law  of  com- 
naon  hon^ty,  modified  by  the  circumstances  in  which  states  dif- 
fer from  individuals.  According  to  my  best  understanding,  tte 
difference  may  be  reduced  to  tins  one  point :  that  the  influence 
of  example  in  any  extraordinary  case,  as  the  possible  occasion  of 
an  action  apparently  like,  though  in  reality  very  different,  is  of 

"  Well,  Bad  in  tlie  spivit  of  genuioo  philosopliy,  doi?s  the  poet  describe 
Sliiili  beings  OB  men 

Wlio  beiog  jnnooent  do  for  tliat  eitiise 

Bustu'  tiem  in  good  deeds 

Woi-dswarth. 
Provideui^,  by  Uie  eeaseleas  activity  trliieh  it  liss  implautcd  in  our  nature, 
baa  BufEoiently  gnai"ded  against  au  ioaoeenee  -withont  virtue. 

•j-  So  in  JolUe's  and  Hutchinson's  History  of  Cumbei'land,  tlie  wrltei' 
speaks  of  a  small  estatesroan,  bred  to  a  rural,  life,  who  can  not  betake  him- 
self fi'oni  an  indolent  linbit  to  mannfaatnriiii;  nnd  liibra'  '.—Tn/rod.  p.  3H,  1830, 
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considerable  'u  p(  t  nee  'n  tl  e  n  o  al  caleulat'ons  of  an  iadivid- 
ual ;  b  t  of  ht  le  f  in;  n  tho'ie  of  a  it  on  The  reasons  are 
eviiJent  I  tbe  first  ]  lace  m  caAea  co  oei  u  g  ^  hich  there  can 
he  any  diap  te  bet'vfree  an  1  o  e*.t  man  a  1  a  t  «e  patriot,  the 
circumstances  vhich  at  on  e  luthoize  anl  discriminate  the 
meafiii  e  i  e  so  mirlied  an  1  pecul  ir  ind  no  or  o  b,  that  it  is  in- 
eapahle  of  hemg  diawi  o  ■%  precedent  by  i  y  other  state  nn- 
der  disBimila  circ  u  stances  except  pe  1  aps  as  a  mere  pretext 
for  an  actio  ■which  had  heen  predetermined  ■without  reference 
to  this  luthor  ty  and  ■which  ■«  o  dd  I  ave  ta)  en  place,  though  it 
had  never  exis  ed  B  t  f  so  st  a  ige  a  thmg  hould  happen,  as 
a  second  go  nc  Jen  e  of  the  samp  c  ic  imstancea  or  of  circum- 
stanees  suffic  ently  aumla  to  renle  the  pno  measure  a  fair 
precedent  tl  n  f  tl  e  o  e  ac  on  vas  j  istifiable,  so  will  the 
other  he  a  d  vithout  a  y  lefeie  ee  to  tl  e  former,  wliich  in 
this  case  miy  be  sef  il  as  a  1  ght  hut  ca  not  he  requisite  as  an 
authority.  Secondly,  m  extraordinary  cases  it  is  ridiculous  to 
suppose  that  the  cond^uct  of  states  ■will  be  determined  by  exam- 
ple. We  kno^w  that  they  neither  ■will,  aor  in  the  nature  of 
things  can,  be  determined  Iij  any  other  consideration  hut  that  of 
the  imperious  circumstances,  ■which  reader  a  particular  measure 
advisahle.  But  lastly,  and  more  important  than  all,  individuals 
are  and  must  be  under  positive  la'ws  :  and  so  very  great  is  the 
advantage  which  results  from  the  regularity  of  legal  decisions, 
and  their  consequent  capability  of  hemg  fbrekaoiini  and  relied 
upon,  that  equity  itself  must  som.etimes  be  sacrificed  to  it.  For 
the  very  letter  of  a  positive  law  is  part  of  i^ts  spirit.  But  states 
neither  are,  nor  can  be,  under  positive  la'ws.  The  only  fixed 
part  of  the  law  of  nations  is  the  spirit :  the  letter  of  the  law 
consists  wholly  in  the  circimLstancea  to  which  llie  spirit  of  the 
law  is  applied.  It  is  mere  puerile  declamation  to  rail  agaiiist  a 
country,  as  having  imitated  the  very  measurea  for  which  it  had 
moat  blamed  its  ambitious  enemy,  if  that  enemy  had  previously 
changed  all  the  relative  cirornnstaiices  which  had  existed  for 
him,  and  therefore  rendered  his  conduct  iniquitous ;  but  which, 
having  been  removed,  however  iaiquitously.  can  not  without  ab' 
surdity  be  supposed  any  longer  to  control  the  measures  of  aa 
innocent  nation,  necessitated  to  stroggle  for  its  own  safety ;  es- 
pecially ■when  the  measures  in  queation  were  adopted  for  the  very 
purpose  of  rcsloriug  those  c' 
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There  are  times  when  it  woiild  he  wise  to  regard  patriotism 
as  a  light  that  is  in  danger  of  heiug  blown  out,  rather  than,  as 
a  fire  wMeh  needs  to  be  fanned  by  the  winds  of  party  spirit. 
There  are  tirtiea  when  party  spirit,  without  any  unwonted  excess, 
may  yet  hecom.e  faction  ;  and  thowgh  in  general  not  less  useful 
than  natural  in  a  free  governraent,  may  imder  particular  emer- 
gonciea  prove  fatal  to  fireedom  itself.  I  trust  I  am  writing  to 
those  who  think  witli  me,  that  to  have  hlackened  a  ministry, 
however  strong  or  rational  om-  dislike  may  be  of  the  persons 
who  compose  it,  is  a  poor  excuse  and  a  miserable  compensation 
for  the  crime  of  uaueeeesarily  hiackening  the  character  of  our 
country.  Under  this  conviction,  I  request  my  reader  to  cast  his 
eye  hack  on  my  last  argument,  and  then  to  favor  me  with  his 
patient  attention  while  I  attempt  at  once  to  explain  its  purport 
and  to  show  its  cogency. 

Let  us  transport  ourselves  in  fancy  to  the  age  and  country  ol 
the  patriarchs,  or,  if  the  reader  prefers  it  to  some  small  colony 
lininfluenced  by  the  mother  country,  which  has  not  organized 
itself  into  a  state,  or  agreed  to  acknowledge  any  one  particular 
governor.  "We  will  Buppose  this  colony  to  coiisist  of  from,  twenty 
to  thirty  households  or  separate  establishments,  differing  greatly 
from  each  otlier  in.  the  number  of  retainers  and  in  extent  of  pos- 
sessions. Each  houseiold,  however,  possesses  its  own  domain, 
the  least  equally  with  the  greatest,  in  full  right ;  and  its  master 
is  an  independent  sovereign  within  his  own  boundaries.  This 
mutual  understanding  and  taoit  agreement  we  may  well  suppose 
to  have  been  the  gradual  result  of  many  feuds,  which  had  pro- 
duced misery  to  all  and  real  advantage  to  none  ;  and  that  the 
same  sober  and  reflecting  persons,  dispersed  through  the  difierent 
establishments,  who  had  brought  about  this  state  of  things,  had 
likewise  coincided  in  the  propriety  of  some  other  prudent  and 
humane  regulations,  which  from  the  authority  of  these  wise  men 
on  points,  in  which  they  were  unanimous,  and  fi.om  the  evident 
good  sense  of  the  rules  themselves,  were  acknowledged  through- 
out the  whole  colony,  though  they  were  never  voted  into  a 
formal  law,  though  the  determination  of  the  cases,  to  which 
these  rules  were  applicable,  had  not  been  intrusted  to  any  recog- 
nized judge,  nor  their  enforcement  delegated  to  any  particular 
magiatrate.  Of  these  virtual  laws  this,  we  may  safely  conclude, 
would  he  the  chief;  that  as  no  man  onght  to  interfere  in  the 
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affairs  of  another  against  his  will,  so  if  any  master  of  a  household, 
instead  of  occupying  himself  with  the  improvement  of  his  own 
fields  and  flocks,  or  with  the  better  regulation  of  hU  own  estab- 
lishment, should  be  foolish  and  wicked  enough  to  employ  bis 
children  and  servants  in  breaking  down  the  fences  and  taking 
possession  of  the  lands  and  property  of  a  fellow-colonist,  oc  in 
turning  the  head  of  the  family  out  of  his  house,  and  forcing  those 
that  remained  to  ackaowledge  himself  as  their  governor  iustead, 
and  to  obey  whomever  he  might  please  to  appoint  as  hie  deputy 
— it  would  then  become  the  duty  and  the  inter^t  of  the  other 
colonists  lo  join  against  the  aggressor,  and  to  do  all  in  their  power 
to  prevent  liim  from  accomplishing  his  bad  purposes,  or  Ui  com- 
pel him  to  make  restitution  and  compensation.  The  mightier 
the  aggressor,  and  the  weaker  the  injured  party,  tte  more  cogent 
would  the  motive  become  for  restraining  the  one  and  protecting 
the  other.  For  it  would  be  plain  that  he  who  was  suffered  to 
overpower,  one  by  one,  the  weaker  proprietors,  and  render  the 
members  of  their  establishment  subservient  to  his  wiU,  must  soon 
become  an  overmatch  for  those  who  were  formerly  his  equals ; 
and  the  mightiest  would  differ  from  the  meanest  only  by  being 
the  la:Bt  victim. 

This  allegoric  fable  faithfully  portrays  tlie  law  of  nations 
and  the  balance  of  power  among  the  European  states.  Let  us 
proceed  mth  it  in  the  form  of  history,  la  the  second  or  third 
generation  the  proprietors  too  generally  disregarded  the  good  old 
opinion,  that  what  iryured  any  could  be  of  real  advantage  to 
none  ;  and  treated  those,  who  still  professed  it,  as  fit  only  to  in- 
struct children  in  their  catechism.  By  the  avarice  of  some,  the 
cowardice  of  others,  and  by  the  corruption  and  want  of  foresight 
in  the  greater  part,  the  former  state  of  things  had  been  com- 
pletely changed,  and  the  tacit  compact  set  at  naught,  the  gen- 
eral acknowledgment  of  which  had  been  so  instrumental  in  pro- 
ducing this  state  and  in  preserving  it,  as  long  as  it  lasted.  The 
stronger  had  preyed  on  the  weaker,  whose  wrongs,  however,  did 
not  remain  long  unavenged.  For  the  same  seLfisbaess  and  blind- 
ness  to  the  future,  which  had  indriced  the  wealthy  to  trample  on 
the  rights  of  tlie  poorer  proprietors,  prevented  them  from  assist- 
ing each  other  effectually,  when  they  were  tfaenaselves  attacked, 
one  after  the  other,  by  the  most  powerful  of  all ;  and  from  a 
e  of  circumstances  attacked  so  STjcoesefuIly,  that  of  the 
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whole  oolonv  f«w  remained  that  were  not,  directly  or  indireotly, 
the  creituies  and  dependents  of  one  overgrown  eafahJishnient. 
Say  rather  of  rta  new  master  an.  adventurer  whom  chance  and 
poverty  had  bionght  thithei  and  who  in  better  times  would 
hiie  been  employed  in  the  swine-yard,  or  the  slaugliter-houae, 
tiom  his  moody  temper  and  his  aversion  to  all  the  arts  that 
tended  to  unprove  either  the  land  or  those  that  were  to  be  main- 
timed  by  its  produce  He  is  as  however  eminent  for  other  quali- 
ties which  were  still  better  suited  to  promote  his  power  among 
tho^e  degenerate  wilomats  for  he  feared  neither  God  nor  his 
OY,  n  conscience  The  moat  solemn  oaths  could  not  bind  him ; 
the  most  deplorable  calamities  cowld  not  awaken  his  pity  ;  and 
when  others  weie  aisleep  Iio  was  either  brooding  over  some 
scheme  of  robbery  and  mtuder,  or  with  a  part  of  his  banditti 
actually  employed  m  layiag  waste  his  neighbor's  fences,  or  in 
tmdemunmg  the  ■walls  of  their  houses.  His  natural  cunning, 
undiEtraeted  by  an'\  honest  avocations,  and  meeting  with  no  ob- 
stacle eitliei  m  hife  head  or  heart,  and  above  all,  having  been 
quieltened  ind  strengthened  by  constant  practice  and  iavored  by 
tlie  times  with  ill  conceivable  opportunities,  ripened  at  last  into 
T  anipiTung  genius  foi  oppiesaion  and  tyranny  :  and,  as  we  must 
hbtinguish  him  by  some  name,  we  will  call  him  Misetes.*  The 
nly  estate  which  remained  able  to  bid  defiance  to  this  common 
lemy  wis  thrt  of  Pamplulus,!  superior  to  Misetes  in  wealth, 
id  his  equal  m  etaength  though  not  in  the  power  of  doing 
imsciief  and  still  less  m  the  wish.  Their  characters  were  in- 
deed perfectly  cdntiiBted  for  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  through- 
tilt  the  whole  colonj  theie  was  not  a  single  establishment  which 
did  not  owe  some  of  its  best  buildings,  the  increased  produce  of 
its  fields,  its  improved  iniplements  of  industry,  and  the  general 
mors  decent  appearance  of  its  niembers,  to  the  informatioa  given 
and  the  encouragements  afforded  by  Pamphilus  and  those  of  his 
household.  "Whoever  raised  raore  than  they  wanted  for  their 
own  estabhshment,  were  sure  to  find  a  ready  pui-chaser  in  Pam- 
phUuB,  and  oftentimes  for  article  which  they  had  themselves 
been  before  aocustom.ed  to  regard  as  worthless,  or  even  as  nui- 
sances ;  and  they  received  in  return  things  necessary  or  agreeable, 
and  always  in  one  respect  at  least  useful,  that  they  roused  the 
purchaser  to  industry  and  its  accompanying  virtues.     In  this 
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inteicoinmunioii  aO  were  benefited  :  for  the  wealth  of  Pam- 
philus  was  increased  hy  the  mcreasing  iaduatry  of  his  fellow- 
colonists,  and  their  industry  needed  the  support  and  encouraging 
influences  of  Pamphilus's  capital.  To  this  good"  man  and  his 
eetimable  household  Misetes  hore  the  most  implacable  hatred,  and 
had  ptihlidy  sworn  that  he  would  root  htm  out ;  the  only  sort  of 
oath  which  he  was  not  likely  to  break  by  any  want  of  will  or 
effort  on  his  own  part. 

But  fortunately  for  Pamphilus,  his  main  property  consisted  of 
ono  compact  estate  divided  from  Misetes  and  the  rest  of  the 
colony  by  a  wide  and  dangerous  river,  with  the  exception  of  one 
small  plantation  which  belonged  to  an  independent  proprietor 
whoni  we  will  name  Latlirodacuus  ;*  a  man  of  no  influence  in 
the  colony,  but  much  respected  by  Pamphilus.  They  were  in- 
deed relations  by  blood  originally,  and  afterwards  by  intermar- 
riages ;  and  it  was  to  the  power  and  protection  of  Pamphilus 
that  Lathrodacnua  owed  his  independence  and  prosperity,  amid 
the  general  distress  and  slavery  of  the  other  proprietors.  Not 
less  fortunately  did  it  happen,  that  the  means  of  passing  the 
river  were  possessed  esclusively  by  Pamphilus  and  his  above- 
mentioned  kinsman ;  and  not  only  the  boats  themselves,  but  all 
the  meaiw  of  constructing  and  navigating  them.  As  the  very 
existence  of  Lathrodaenus,  as  au  independent  colonist,  had  no 
sohd  ground  but  in  the  strength  and  prosperity  of  Pamphilus ; 
and  as  the  interests  of  the  one  in  no  respect  interfered  with  those 
of  the  other ;  Pamphilus  for  a  considerable  time  -remained  with- 
out any  anxiety,  and  looked  on  the  river-craft  of  Lathrodacnus 
with  as  Httle  alarm,  as  on  those  of  his  own  establishment.  It 
did  not  disquiet  him,  that  Lathrodacnus  had  remained  neutral 
in  the  quarrel.  Way,  -though  many  advantages,  which  in  peace- 
ful times  would  have  belonged  to  Pamphilus,  were  now  trans- 
ferred to  his  neighbor,  and  hid  more  than  doubled  the  extent 
and  profit  of  his  concern,  Pamphilus,  instead  of  repining  at  this, 
was  glad  that  some  good  at  least  to  sorae  one  came  out  of  the 
general  evil.  Great  then  was  his  surprise,  when  he  discovered, 
that  without  any  conceivable  reason  Lathi'odacnus  had  employed 
himself  m  building  and  collecting  a  very  imuaual  number  of 
such  boats,  as  were  of  no  use  to  him  in  his  trafiic,  but  designed 
exclusively  as  feiTy-boats  ;  and  what  was  atUl  stranger  and  more 
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alannmg,  that  he  chose  to  keep  these  in  a,  hay  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river,  opposite  to  the  one  small  plantation,  along-side  of 
Pamphjlus's  estate,  from  whioh  plantation  Lathiodacnus  derived 
the  materials  for  huilding  them.  Willing  to  believe  this  conduct 
a  transient  wliiin  of  his  neighbor's,  occasioned  partly  by  liis 
vanity,  and  partij  by  envy  (to  which  latter  passion  the  want  of 
a  liberal  education,  and  the  not  suffioiently  compiehending  the 
grounds  of  his  own  prosperity,  had  rendered  him  subject),  Pam- 
philus  contented  himself  for  a  while  with  urgent  yet  friendly  re- 
monstrances. The  only  answer,  which  Lathrodaoniis  voMchsafed 
to  return,  was,  that  by  the  law  of  the  colony,  which  Pamphilus 
had  made  so  niany  professions  of  revering,  every  proprietor  was 
an  independent  sovereign  within  his  own  boundaries  ;  tJiat  the 
boats  were  his  own,  ajid  the  opposite  shore,  to  which  they  were 
fastened,  part  of  a  field  which  belonged  to  him ;  and,  in  short, 
that  Pamphilus  had  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  management 
of  his  property,  which,  trifling  as  it  might  be,  compared  with 
that  of  Pamphilus,  was  no  less  sacred  by  the  laws  of  the  colony. 
To  this  uncourteous  rebuff  PamphUus  replied  with  a  fervent  wish, 
that  Latlirodacnus  could  with  more  propriety  have  appealed  to 
a  law,  as  still  subsisting,  which,  he  well  knew,  had  been  effec- 
tually annulled  by  the  unexampled  tyramiy  and  success  of 
Misetes,  togetlier  with  the  circumstances  which  had  given  oc- 
casion to  the  law,  and  made  it  wise  and  practicable.  He  further 
urged,  that  this  law  was  not  made  for  the  benefit  of  any  one 
man,  but  for  the  common  safety  and  advantage  of  all : — that  it 
was  absurd  to  suppose  that  either  he  {Pampiiliis)  or  Lathrodacnus 
himself,  or  any  other  proprietor,  ever  did  or  could  acknowledge 
this  law  in  the  sense  that  it  was  to  survive  the  very  cixcnm- 
stances,  of  which  it  was  the  mere  reflex.  Much  less  cordd  they 
have  ever  tacitly  assented  to  it,  if  they  had  ever  understood  it  as 
authorizing  one  neighbor  to  endanger  the  absolute  ruin  of  an- 
other, who  had  peihaps  fifty  times  the  property  to  lose,  and  per- 
haps ten  times  the  nmnbei  of  souls  to  answer  for,  and  yet  for- 
bidding the  injured  person  to  take  any  steps  in  his  own  defence ; 
and  lastly,  thit  this  law  gave  no  right  withoiit  imposing  a  cor- 
responding dutj  Therefore  if  Lathrodacnus  insisted  on  the 
rights  given  him  by  thu  law  he  ought  at  the  same  time  to  per- 
form the  dutiea  which  it  rcquiied,  and  join  heart  and  hand  with 
Pamphilus  in  his  endeavors  to  defeiii^  bis  iiKlepoiideni'fi,  to  restore 
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the  ioimer  state  of  tke  colotij  and  witli  this  to  le  eiifoiee  the  old 
law  lu  oppooitioa  to  Mjsetes  wlio  had  endaT  ed  the  one  and  set 
It  niught  the  ofhei  So  aideatlj  waa  Pamphilns  attached  to 
the  law  that  p\ceptiHg  hia  own  safety  and  nidependeiice  there 
■was  no  pnce  which  lie  would  not  pay  no  sacnfioe  which  he 
would  not  make  fni  its  lestoiabon  His  leveieace  for  the  very 
memory  of  the  law  was  Buch,  that  the  mere  appearance  of  trans- 
gressing it  would  bo  a  heavy  affliction  to  him.  In  the  hope 
therefore  of  gaining  from  the  aTarice  of  Lathrodacnua  that  con- 
sent  which  he  could  not  ohtaift  from,  hit  justice  or  neighhorly 
kindness,  he  offered  to  give  him  in  full  right  a  plantation  ten 
times  the  value  of  all  his  boats,  and  yet,  whenever  tiie  colony 
should  once  more  he  settled,  to  restore  the  boats  ;  if  he  would 
only  permit  Pamphilus  to  secure  them  during  the  present  stale 
of  tilings,  on  his  side  of  the  river,  retaining  whatever  he  reaOy 
wanted  for  the  passage  of  his  own  household. 

To  all  these  persuasions  and  entreaties  Lathrodacnus  turned  a 
deaf  ear ;  and  Pamphilus  remsdned  agitated  and  undetermined, 
till  at  length  he  received  certain  intelligence  that  Lathrodacnus 
had  caUed  a  council  of  the  chief  members  of  his  establishment,  in 
consequence  of  the  threats  of  Misetes,  that  he  would  treat  him  as 
the  friend  and  ally  of  Pamphilus,  if  he  did  not  declare  liimself 
his  enemy.  Partly  for  the  sake  of  a  large  meadow  helonging  to 
him  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  which  it  was  not  easy  to  secure 
from  tlie  tyrant,  but  stUI  more  from  envy  and  the  irritable  tem- 
per of  a  proud  inferior,  Lathrodacnus,  and  with  him  the  majority 
of  hia  advisers  (though  to  the  great  discontent  of  the  few  wise 
heads  among  them)  settled  it  finally  that  if  he  should  be  again 
pressed  on  this  point  by  Misetes,  he  would  join  him  and  commence 
hostiUties  against  his  old  neighbor  and  kiuBHian.  It  is  indeed  but 
too  probable  that  he  had  long  brooded  over  this  scheme  :  for  to 
what  other  end  could  he  have  strained  his  income,  and  over- 
worked his  servants  in  building  and  fittmg  up  such  a  number  of 
passage-boats  t  As  soon  as  this  information  was  received  by 
Pamphilus,  and  this  from  a  quarter  which  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  discredit,  he  obeyed  the  dictates  of  self-preservation,  took 
possession  of  the  passage-boats  by  force,  Mid  brought  them  over 
to  his  owit  grounds ;  but  without  any  farther  injury  to  Lathro- 
dacnus. and  still  urging  him  to  accept  a  compensation  and  con- 
tinue in  that  amity  which  was  so  manifestly  their  common  inter- 
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est  Instantly  a  great  ontci'y  was  raised  agaiaat  Pamphilus,  who 
was  charged  in  the  hitterest  tercK  with  having  first  abused  Mise- 
tes,  and  then  imitated  him  in  his  worst  acts  of  violence.  In  the 
calnmesj  of  a  good  conscience  Pamphilus  contented  himself  with 
the  following  reply :  "  Even  so — if  I  were  out  on  a  shooting  party 
with  a  Q,ualfer  for  my  companion,  and  saw  coming  on  toward  us 
an  old  footpad  and  murderer,  who  had  made  known  his  intention 
of  Idlling  me  -wherever  he  might  meet  me ;  and  if  my  companion 
the  Q,uaker  would  neither  give  me  up  his  gun,  nor  even  discharge 
it  as  (we  will  suppose)  I  had  just  hefore  unfortunately  discharged 
my  own ;  if  he  woiild  neither  promise  to  assist  me  nor  even  prom- 
be  ffl  make  the  least  resistance  to  the  robher's  a,ttempt  to  dis- 
arm himself— you  might  call  me  a  rohhei'  for  wresting  this  gun 
from  my  companion,  though  for  no  other  purpose  hut  that  I  might 
at  least  do  for  myself  what  he  ought  to  have  done,  but  would  not 
do  either  for  or  with  me !  Even  so,  and  as  plausibly,  you  might 
exclaim,  0  the  hypocrite  Pamphilus  !  "Who  has  not  been  deaf- 
ened with  his  complaints  against  robbers  and  footpads  ?  and  lo  ! 
he  himself  has  turned  footpad,  and  commenced  by  robbing  his 
peaceful  and  wnsuspeeting  companion  of  his  double-barrelled 
gun!" 

It  is  the  business  of  The  Friend  to  lay  down  principles,  not  to 
make  the  applications  of  them  to  particulaa-,  much  less  to  recent 
cases.  If  any  such  there  be  to  which  these  principles  are  fairly' 
applicable,  the  reader  is  no  less  master  of  the  facts  than  the  writer 
of  the  present  essay.  If  not,  the  principles  remain;  and  I  have 
finished  the  task  which  the  plan  of  this  work  imposed  on  me,  of 
proving  the  identity  of  intemationftl  law  and  the  law  of  morality 
in  spirit,  and  the  reasons  of  their  difference  in  practice,  in  those 
extreme  cases  in  which  alone  they  have  been  allowed  to  differ. 


The  preoeding  essay  has  more  than  its  natural  interest  for  me 
from  the  abuse,  which  it  brought  down  on  me  as  the  defender  of 
the  attack  on  Copenhagen,  and  the  seizure  of  the  Danish  fleet. 
The  odium  of  the  measure  rested  wholly  on  the  commencement 
of  hostilities  without  a  previous  declaration  of  war.  Now  it  is 
remarkable,  that  in  a  work  published  many  years  before  this 
event,  Professor  Beck  had  made  this  very  point  the  subject  of  a 
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particular  chapter  in  his  admirable  commenls  on  ike  Law  oi  .Na- 
tioaa  ;  and  every  one  of  the  oircumstancea  stated  by  him  as  form- 
ing an  exceptioa  to  the  moral  necessity  of  previous  declaration  of 
war  concurred  in  the  Copenhagen  expedition.  I  need  mention 
two  only.  First,  by  the  act  or  acta,  which  provoked  the  expedi- 
tion, the  party  attacked  had  knowingly  placed  himself  in  a  state 
of  war.  Let  A  stand  for  the  Banish,  B  for  the  Brit^  govern- 
ment. A  had  done  that  which  he  himself  was  fully  aware  would 
produce  immediate  hostilities  on  the  part  of  B,  the  moment  it 
came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  latter.  The  act  itself  was  a  waging 
of  war  against  B  on  the  part  of  A.  B  therefore  was  the  party 
attacked  ;  and  common  sense  dictates,  that  to  resist  and  baffle 
an  aggression,  requires  no  proclamation  to  jiiatify  it.  I  perceive  a 
dagger  aimed  at  my  back,  in  consequence  of  a  warning  given  me, 
just  time  enough  to  prevent  the  blow,  knock  the  assassin  down, 
and  disarm  him  :  and  he  reproaches  me  with  treachery,  because 
forsooth  I  had.  not  sent  him  a  challenge !  Secondly,  when  the 
object  which  justifies  and  necessitates  the  war  would  be  frustrated 
by  the  proclamation.  For  neither  state  nor  individual  can  be 
presumed  to  have  given  either  a  formal  or  a  tacit  assent  to 
any  such  modification  of  a  positive  right,  as  would  suspend  and 
virtually  annul  the  right  itself ; — the  right  of  self-preservation,  for 
instance.  This  second  exception  will  often  depend  on  the  exist- 
ence of  the  first,  and  mnst  always  receive  additional  strength  and 
clearness  from  it.  That  both  of  these  exceptions  appertained  to 
the  case  in  question,  is  now  notorious.  But  at  the  time  I  found 
it  necessary  to  publish  the  following  comment,  which  I  now 
adapt  to  The  Friend,  as  illustrative  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  pubhc  justice  ;  namely,  that  personal  and  national  mo- 
rality, ever  one  and  the  same,  dictate  the  satoe  m.easitreB  under 
the  same  circiimstances,  and  different  measures  only  as  far  as  the 
oircimiBtances  are  different. 

As  my  hroits  wiU  not  allow  me  to  do  more  in  the  second,  or 
ethical,  section  of  The  Friend,  than  to  propose  and  develop  my 
own  system,  without  controverting  the  systems  of  others,  I  shall 
therefore  devote  the  essay,  which  follows  this  postscript,  to  the 
consideration  of  the  question  :  How  far  is  the  moral  natm'e  of  an 
action  constituted  by  its  individual  circumstances? 

It  was  once  said  to  me,  when  the  Copenhagen  aflair  was  in 
dispute,  "  You  do  not  see  the  enormity,  because  it  is  an  affair  he- 
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tween  state  and  state  :  conceive  a  similar  case  between  man  and 
man,  and  you  would  both  see  and  abhor  it."  'Now,  I  was  neither 
deiending  nor  attacking  the  measure  itself.  My  ai^meata  were 
ooDiined  to  the  groimda  which  had  been  taken  both  in  the  ar- 
raigning of  that  measure  and  in  its  defence,  because  I  thought 
both  equally  untenable.  I  was  not  enough  master  of  facts  to 
'bi'm  a  decisive  opinion  on  the  enterprise,  even  for  my  own  mind ; 
but  I  had  no  hesitation  in  aSirming,  that  the  principles,  on  which 
it  was  defended  in  the  legislature,  appeared  to  me  fitter  objects 
of  indignant  reprobation  than  the  act  itself.  This  having  been 
premised,  1  replied  to  the  assertion  above  stated,  by  asserting  the 
direct  contrary ;  namely,  that  were  a  similar  case  conceived  be- 
tween man  and  man,  the  severest  arraigners  of  the  measure  would, 
on  their  grounds,  find  nothing  to  biame  in  it.  How  was  I  to 
prove  this  assertion  ?  Clearly,  by  imagining  some  case  between 
individuals  living  in  the  same  relations  toward  each  other,  in 
which  the  several  states  of  Europe  exist  or  existed.  My  allegory, 
therefore,  so  far  from  being  a  disguise,  was  a  necessary  part  of 
tile  main  argument,  a  case  in  point,  to  prove  the  identity  of  the 
law  of  nations  with  the  law  of  conscience.  We  have  only  to  con- 
ceive individuals  in  the  same  relations  as  states,  in  order  to  learn 
that  the  rules  emanating  from  international  law,  difier  from  those 
of  private  honesty,  solely  through  the  diifereace  of  the  circum- 
stances. 

But  why  did  I  not  avow  the  application  of  the  principle  to 
the  seizure  of  the  Danish  fleet  ?  Because  I  did  not  possess  suf- 
ficient evidence  to  prove  to  others,  or  even  to  decide  for  myself, 
that  my  principle  was  applicable  to  this  particular  act.  In  the 
case  of  Pamphilua  and  Lathrodacnus,  the  prudence  and  necessity 
of  the  measure  were  certain ;  and,  this  taken  for  granted,  I 
showed  its  perfect  rightfulness.  In  the  affair  of  Copenhagen,  I 
li[id  no  doubt  of  our  right  to  do  as  we  did,  the  necessity  supposed, 
or  at  least  the  extreme  prudence  of  the  measure ;  it  being  taken 
lor  granted  that  there  existed  a  motive  adeq^uate  to  the  action, 
and  that  the  action  was  an  adequate  means  of  realining  the  pur- 

Dut  this  I  was  not  authorized  to  take  for  granted  in  tiie  real, 
as  I  had  been  in  the  imaginary,  case,  I  saw  many  reasons  for 
the  afiirmative,  and  many  for  the  negative.  For  the  former,  the 
Cftrtainty  of  a  hostile  design  on  the  part  of  tlie  Danes,  the  alarm- 
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ing  state  of  Ireltmd,  that  vulnerable  heel  of  the  British  Achilles, 
and  the  immense  difference  between  military  and  naval  supe- 
riority. Our  naval  power  collectively  might  liave  defied  that 
of  the  whole  world  ■  hut  it  was  widely  scattered  and  a  combined 
operation  fiom  the  Biltic  Holland  Brest  and  Lisbon  might  ea 
sily  hnng  together  a  fleet  doublo  to  that  wliieh,  we  could  have 
a^embled  against  it  during  the  short  time  that  might  he  neces- 
sary to  convey  thirty  oi  forty  thousanl  men  to  IisKnd  On  the 
other  hand  it  seemed  eqially  clear  that  Bonap-irte  needed 
sailois  rather  (hiu  ships  and  that  we  tool  the  ■ilups  and  left 
him  the  Dininh  Railoi-s  whose  piesence  m  the  fleet  at  Antwerp 
turned  the  scale  peihaps  m  favoi  of  the  worse  than  di  astiows 
expedition  to  Walcheiea 

But  I  repei  that  I  had  no  concern  -with  the  meas  le  itself 
but  only  with  the  gioundt,  or  pru  cipl^  on  whieJi  it  had  leen  at 
tacked  or  defendei  Thotte  who  att%cked  it  declared  that  a  light 
hid  been  violated  by  us  and  tliat  no  motive  could  justify  such 
violation  hoi\  evei  miperions  that  motive  might  be.  In  opposi- 
tion to  such  leasoners  I  proved  thit  no  sucli  right  existed,  or  is 
deducible  eitliei  from  mtei national  lais  or  the  law  of  private  mo- 
rality Those  agajn  who  defended  the  seizure  of  the  Danish 
fleet  conceded  that  it  was  a  violation  of  right ;  but  afBrmed, 
that  such  violation  ■wa*.  justified  by  the  urgency  of  the  motive. 
It  naa  aH^elted  (as  I  have  before  noticed  in  the  introduction  to 
the  suljei,t)  that  national  policy  can  not  in  ail  cases  be  subor- 
dmfited  to  the  lavia  of  moiahty  in  other  words,  that  a  govern- 
ment may  act  vntli  injustice  and  ^et  remain  blameless.  To 
prove  this  assertion  as  gjoundless  and  unnecessary  as  it  is  tre- 
mendous formed  the  chief  object  of  the  whole  disquisition.  I 
tiust  then  that  my  candid  judges  will  rest  satisfied  that  it  is 
not  onlj  my  piotession  and  precext  but  my  constant  plan  and  ac- 
tual mtention  to  establish  principles  that  I  refer  to  particular 
fact*,  for  no  other  purpose  thin  that  ot  giving  illustration  and  in- 
teiest  to  those  principles  ,  and  tliat  to  invent  principles  with  a 
view  to  particular  cases,  whether  with  tJie  motive  of  attacking 
01  defending  a  transitory  otbinet  is  a  baseness  which  will  scarcely 
be  attributed  to  The-  Friend  by  any  one  who  understands  the  work, 
even  though  the  suspicion  should  not  have  been  prechided  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  author. 
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Ja,  ich  bin  der  Atheist  und  Goiiloae,  der  eiiter  imaj/inarcn  Bereckniing- 
sUkfe,  einer  iioaten  Miitbiliiimg  iion.  allgemeitieti,  Folgen,  die  niefolgen  kdn- 
niii,  sawid«T-~lv,ge«,  wiil,  wis  Desdenuma  aterbend  log  ;  lUgert  and  beirHgen 
aill,  me  derfiiir  Oreit  sieh  daritellends  Pyladea ;  Tempelranh  ■untemehmen, 
.  wie  J}a<iid  ;  ja,  Aehren  atisTtmfeii  am  Sabbath,  OMch  nttr  darum.weilmioh 
haagert,  tind  das  Beseln  imt  dea  Menschen  wUlen  gemaclit  iat,  nicht  der 
Mavsch  um  dea  Beaetzea  willeii. 

Tea,  I  am  thai  atheiat,  that  godless  pei'son,  w!io  in  oppositioa  to  an.  iuia- 
ginaiy  docti'ina  of  oaloulation,  to  a  mei-a  ideal  fabcio  of  general  oonaequeneea 
that  can  nevev  be  realized,  would  lie,  as  tha  dyit^  Desdemoua  lied ;"  lie 
nod  deeeiTfl  aa  Pylades  when  ha  perBonated  Oreetes ;  ivoultl  ooaucit  sacri- 
lege with  David ;  yea  acd  pluek  ears  of  «om  on  tha  Sabbath,  for  no  other 
ceasou  than  tliat  I  was  fiunting  from  la<*  of  food,  and  that  the  bw  was  mads 
f     man  an    not  man  for  the  law.  JicoM's  Letisr  to  Fichte, 

It  foe  no  better  doctrine, — 1  would  add  !     Mucli  and 

n     a      I  suffered  from  having  veatuied  to  avow  my  doubts 

It  n  n  he  truth  of  certain  opinions,  which  had  been  sancti- 
fi  d  n  h  minds  of  my  hearera  by  the  authority  of  some  reigning 
great  name  ;  even  though,  iu  addition  to  my  own  reasons,  I  had 
all  the  greatest  names  from  the  Reformation  to  the  Revolution 
on  my  side,  I  coidd  not,  therefore,  stmnnon  couiage,  without 
some  previous  pioneering,  to  declare  publicly,  that  the  principles 
of  morality  taught  in  the  present  work  will  be  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  the  system  of  the  late  Dr.  Paley.      This  confession  I 

*  Smilia. — O  who  hath  done 

This  deed! 

S^ad,        Hbbod J  ;  I  myself ;  larewell; 
Commend  me  to  mj  Idnd  lord. — O — fai'ewelL 

OikBllo. — You  heard  her  aay  yourself,  it  waa  not  L 
Mmilia, — She  said  so  ;  I  must  needs  report  the  truth. 
Otkello. — Ghe'a,  like  a  liar,  gone  to  bm'ning  heU ; 

'twas  I  that  killed  ber. 
Mnnia.—Oh  I  the  more  angel  she  ] 

Olkello.  Act  V.  scene  I, 
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should  have  defeiTed  to  a  future  time,  it'  my  opiiiiona  on  the 
grounds  of  intematioiial  morality  had  not  been  contradictoi-y  to  a 
fundamental  point  in  Paley's  system  of  mora!  and  political  phi- 
iosophy.  I  mean  that  chapter  which  treats  of  general  conse- 
qwences,  as  the  chief  and  hest  criterion  of  the  right  or  wrong  of 
particular  actions.*  ITow  this  doctrine  I  conceive  to  be  neither 
tenable  iii  reason  nor  safe  in.  practice  ;  and  the  following  are  tlie 
grounds  of  my  opinion. 

First;-  this  criterion  is  purely  ideal,  and  so  far  possesses  no 
advantages  over  the  former  ByHtema  of  moraUty  ;  whOe  it  lahora 
under  defects,  with  which  those  are  not  justly  ehargeahle.  It  is 
ideal :  for  it  depends  on,  and  must  vary  with,  the  notions  of  the 
individual,  who,  in  order  to  determine  the  nature  of  an  action, 
is  to  malce  the  calculation  of  its  general  consequences.  Here,  as 
in  all  other  calculation,  the  result  depends  on  that  faculty  of  the 
Boul  in  the  degrees  of  which  men  most  vary  fiom  each  other, 
and  which  is  itself  most  aftected  hy  accidental  advantages  or  dis- 
advaatftges  of  education,  natural  talent,  and  acquired  knowledge 
— the  faculty,  I  mean,  of  foresight  and  systematic  comprehension. 
But  surely  morality,  which  is  of  equal  importance  to  all  men, 
ought  to  be  grounded,  if  po^hle,  in  that  part  of  our  nature  which 
in  all  men  may  and  ought  to  he  the  same, — in  the  conscience 
and  the  common  sense.  Secondly ;  this  criterion  confounds  mo- 
rality with  law  ;  and  when  the  author  adds,  that  iii  all  probabil- 
ity the  divine  Justice  will  be  regulated  in  the  final  judgment  by 
a  similar  rule,  he  draws  away  the  attention  from  the  will,  that 
is,  firom  tke  inward  motives  and  impulses  which  constitute  the 
essence  of  morality,  to  the  outward  act;  and  tlius  changes  the 
virtue  commanded  by  the  gospel  info  the  mere  legality,  which 
was  to  be  enlivened  by  it.  One  of  the  most  persuasive,  if  not 
one  of  the  strongest,  arguments  for  a  future  state,  rests  on  the 
belief,  that  although  by  the  necessity  of  things  our  outward  and 
temporal  welfare  must  be  regulated  by  our  outward  actions, 
which  alone  can  be  the  objects  and  guides  of  human  law,  there 
must  yet  needs  come  a  ji»ter  and  more  appropriate  sentence 
hereafter,  in  which  our  intentions  will  be  considered,  and  our 
happiness  and  misery  made  to  accord  with  the  gromids  of  our 
actions.  Our  fellow-creatures  can  only  judge  what  we  are  by 
what  we  do  ;  but  in  the  eye  of  our  Maker  what  we  do  is  of  no 

"  Mciriil  and  Politit^nl  Pliilosophj.     B.  II.  the  lirst  eight  eliaptera,— M. 
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worth,  exuept  as  it  flows  &om  what  we  are.  Tliough  tlie  fig- 
tree  should  produce  no  visible  fi'uit,  yet  if  the  living  sap  is  iii  it, 
aiid  if  it  has  struggled  to  put  forth  buds  and  blossoms  which,  have 
been  prevented  from  maturing  by  inevitable  contingencies  of 
tempests  or  untimely  frosts,  the  virtuous  sap  will  be  accounted  as 
fruit ;  and  the  curse  of  barrenness  will  light  on  many  a  tree  from 
the  boughs  of  which  hundreds  have  been  satisfied,  because  the 
omniscient  judge  knows  that  the  fruits  were  threaded  to  the 
boughs  artificially  by  the  outward  working  of  base  fear  and 
selfish  hopes,  and  were  neither  nourished  by  the  love  of  God  or  . 
of  man,  nor  grew  out  of  the  graces  engrafted  on  the  stock  by  re- 
ligion. This  is  not,  indeed,  all  that  is  meant  in  the  Apostle's 
use  of  tlie  word,  faith,  as  tlie  sole  principle  of  justification,  but  it 
is  included  in  his  meaning,  and  forms  an  essential  part  of  it ;  and 

I  can  conceive  nothing  more  groundless,  than  the  alarm,  that 
lliis  doctrine  may  be  prejudicial  to  outward  utility  and  active 
well-doing.  To  suppose  that  a  man  should  cease  to  be  beneficent 
by  becoming  benevolent,  seems  to  me  scarcely  less  absurd,  than 
to  fear  that  a  fire  may  prevent  heat,  or  that  a  perennial  fountain 
may  prove  the  occasion  of  drought.  J«st  and  generous  actions 
may  proceed  from  bad  motives,  and  both  may,  and  often  do,  ori- 
ginate in  parts,  and,  as  it  were,  fragments  of  owr  nature,  A 
lascivious  man  may  sacrifice  half  his  estate  to  rescue  hia  friend 
from  prison,  for  he  is  constitutionaUy  sympathetic,  and  th.e  bet- 
ter part  of  his  nature  happened  to  be  uppermost.  The  same  man 
shall  afterwards  exert  the  same  disregard  of  money  in  an  attempt 
to  seduce  that  friend's  wife  or  daughter.  But  faith  is  a  total  act- 
of  the  soul ;  it  is  the  whole  state  of  the  mind,  or  it  is  not  at  ail ; 
and  in  this  consists  its  power,  as  well  as  its  exclusive  worth. 

Tins  subject  is  of  such  immense  importance  to  the  weliareof  all 
men  and  the  imderttanding  of  it  to  the  present  tranquillity  of 
many  thousandi  at  this  time  and  in  this,  country,  that  should 

II  eie  be  one  onlyoi  all  my  readers  ■who  should  receive  conviction 
ni  an  additional  light  from  what  is  here  written,  I  dare  hope 
that  a  gieit  loajonty  of  thi,  lest  would  m  consideration  of  that 
■ichtaiy  efiect  tlimk  these  paiagvaphs  neither  wholly  uninterest- 
ing noi  altogether  without  value      For  tliis  cause  I  will  endeavor 

0  to  explain  this  pimuple  tliat  it  maybe  intelhgible  to  the 
>.implest  capacitj  The  Apostle  tells  those  who  would  substitute 
ol  A  ■=iir'>  i  1  fiitl  (  ddi    smg  the  m  n    s  obedience  personified), 
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Know  that  thoit  bearest  not  the  root,  but  tlte  root  thee* — a  sen- 
tence whioL,  methiuka,  slioKld  have  rendered  all  disputes  con- 
cerning faith  and  good  ■works  impossible  among  those  who  pro- 
fess to  take  the  Scriptures  for  their  guide.  It  would  appear 
incredible,  if  the  fact  were  not  notorious,  that  two  sects  should 
ground  and  justify  their  opposition,  to  each  other,  the  one  on  the 
words  of  the  Apoatle,  that  we  are  justified  by  faith,  that  is,  the 
inward  and  absolute  ground  of  our  actions ;  and  the  other  ou  the 
declaration  of  Christ,  that  he  will  judge  uE  according  to  onr  ac- 
tions. As  if  an  action  could  be  either  good  or  bad  disjoined  from 
its  principle.  As  if  it  could  be,  in  the  Christian  and  only  proper 
sense  of  the  word,  an  action  at  all,  and. not  rather  a  mechanic 
series  of  lucky  or  unlucky  motions !  Yet  it  may  be  well  wortli 
the  while  to  show  the  beavity  and  harmony  of  these  twin  truths, 
or  rather  of  this  one  great  truth  considered  in  itatwo  principal 
bearings.  God  will  judge  each  man  before  all  men :  conse- 
quently he  will  judge  us  relatively  to  man.  But  man  Imows 
not  the  heart  of  man ;  scarcely  does  any  one  know  his  own.  There 
must  therefore  be  outward  and  visible  signs,  by  which  men  may 
be  able  to  jralge  of  the  inward  state ;  and  thereby  justify  the 
ways  of  God  to  their  own  spitits,  in  the  reward  or  punishment 
of  tliemselves  and  their  fellow-men.  Now  good  "worlia  are  these 
signs,  and  as  such  become  necessary.  In  short  there  are  two 
parties,  God  and  the  human  race ; — and  both  are  to  be  satisfied. 
First,  God,  who  seeth  the  root  and  knoweth  the  heart :  therefore 
there  must  be  faith,  or  the  entire  and  absolute  principle.  Then 
man,  who  can  judge  only  by  the  fcmts  :  therefore  that  faith  must 
hear  fiuits  of  righteousness,  that  principle  must  manifest  itself  by 
actions.  But  that  which  God  sees,  that  alone  justifies.  What 
man  sees,  does  in  this  life  show  that  the  justifying  principle  may 
he  the  root  of  the  thing  seen ;  but  in  the  final  judgment  God's 
acceptance  of  these  actions  will  show,  that  this  principle  actually 
was  the  root.  In  this  world  a  good  life  is  a  presumption  of  a 
good  man  :  his  virtuous  actions  are  the  only  possible,  though 
"  Eom.  li.  18.  But  remembBr — ft  yet  deeper  aud  more  momeatoua  seuse 
is  convoyed  in  theaa  words.  Okrist,  tie  Logos,  Deitas  objectiva,  centered 
humanity  (always  pre-existing  in  the  Flermna)  in  his  life,  and  so  became 
the  light,  that  is,  tlia  reason  of  maoMnA  Tliis  eternal  (that  La,  timeless) 
act  he  manifeeted  in  time — a^  hytacTo,  and  dwelt  among  men,  an  indirid- 
ua!  man,  in  order  that  he  migbt  dwell  in  all  his  eleot,  as  the  root  of  the 
dil'ine  hutnnnity  in  them, — 1E2&, 
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still  ambiguous,  manifestations  of  his  virtue  :  but  l}ie,absc!ii;c  ol 
a  gDod  life  is  not  only  a  presumption,  but  a  proof  of  the  coatraiy, 
as  long  as  it  continuea.  Gi-ood  works  may  exist  ■without  saidng 
principles,  and  therefore  can  not  contain  in  theraselvea  the  prin- 
ciple of  Balva^lion ;  but  saving  principles  never  did,  never  can, 
exist  ■without  good  ■works.  On  a  subject  of  such  infinite  impor- 
tance, I  have  feared  prolixity  less  than  obscurity.  Men  ofleii 
talk  against  faith,  and  make  strange  monaters  in  their  imagina- 
tion of  those  who  prpfess  to  abide  by  the  ■words  of  the  Apostle 
interpreted  literally :  and  yet  in  their  ordinary  feelings  they 
themselves  judge  and  act  by  a  similar  principle.  For  what  is 
lovo  ■without  kind  offices,  wherever  they  are  possible ; — (and 
they  are  always  possible,  if  not  by  actions  commonly  =0  called 
yet  by  kind  words,  by  kind  looks  ;  and,  where  even  the^e  aie  owl 
of  our  power,  by  kind  thoughts  and  fervent  prayers) — ■\et  what 
noble  mind  would  not  be  offended,  if  he  were  supposed  to  value 
the  serviceable  offices  eq^wally  with  the  love  that  prodnred  them , 
or  if  he  were  thought  to  value  the  love  for  the  sake  of  the  sei 
vices,  and  not  the  services  for  the  sake  of  the  love  1 

I  return  to  the  question  of  general  consequences,  considered  a« 
the  criterion  of  moral  actions.  The  admirer  of  Paley's  system  is 
required  to  suspend  for  a  short  time  the  objection,  which,  I  doubt 
not,  he  has  already  made,  tliat  general  consequences  are  stated 
by  Paley  as  the  criterion  of  the  action,  not  of  the  agent.  I  will 
endeavor  to  satisfy  him  on  this  point,  when  1  have  completed  my 
present  chain  of  argument.  It  has  been  shown,  that  this  crite- 
rion is  no  less  ideal  than  that  of  any  former  system  ;  that  is,  it  is 
no  less  incapable  of  receiving  any  external  experimental  proof, 
compulsory  on  the  underatandings  of  all  men,  such  as  are  the 
criteria  exhibited  in  chemistry.  Yet,  unlike  the  elder  systems 
of  morality,  it  remams  in  the  world  of  the  senses,  without  deriving 
any  evidence  therefrom.  The  agent's  mind  is  compelled  to  go 
out  of  itself  in  order  to  bring  back  conjectures,  the  probabOity  of 
which  will  vary  with  the  shrewdness  of  the  individual.  But  this 
criterion  is  not  only  ideal ;  it  is  likewise  imaginary.  If  we  be- 
lieve in  a  scheme  of  Providence,  all  actions  alike  work  for  good. 
There  is  not  the  least  ground  for  supposing  that  the  orimw  of 
Kero  were  leas  insti-umental  in  bringing  about  our  present  ad- 
vantages, than  the  virtues  of  the  Antonines.  Lastly  ;  the  crite- 
rion' is  either  nugatory  or  false.     It  is  demonstrated,  that  tlie 
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only  real  ooiisec[ueiices  can  not  be  meant.  The  individual  is  to 
imagine  what  the  general  coiiBec[uenc6s  would  be,  all  other  things 
remaining  the  same,  if  all  men  were  to  act  as  he  is  about  to  act. 
I  scarcely  need  remind  the  reader,  what  a  source  of  seif-deliision 
and  sophistry  is  here  opened  to  a  mind  in  a  state  of  temptation. 
Will  it  not  say  to  itself  I  know  that  all  men  will  not  act  so  ;  and 
the  immediate  good  consequences,  which  I  shall  obtain,  are  real, 
■while  the  bad  consequences  are  imaginary  and  improbable  ? 
"When  the  foundations  of  morality  have  once  been  laid  in  outward 
i,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  recall  to  the  mind,  what  the 


consequences  would  be,  were  all  men  to  reason  m  the  same  way ; 
for  the  very  excuse  of  this  mind  to  itself  is,  that  neither  its  action 
nor  its  reasoning  is  liltely  to  have  any  consequences  at  all,  its 
immediate  object  excepted.  But  suppose  the  mind  in  its  sanest 
state.  How  can  it  possibly  form  a  notion  of  the  nature  of  an  ac- 
tion considered  as  indefinitely  multiplied,  imlesa  it  has  previously 
a  distinct  notion  of  the  nature  of  the  single  action  itself,  which  is 
the  multiplicand  ?  If  I  conceive  a  crown  midiiphed  a  hundred 
fold,  the  single  crown  enables  mo  to  mifieistand  what  a  hundred 
crowns  are ;  but  how  can  the  notion  fanndied  teach  me  what  a 
crown  is  1  For  the  crown  substitute  X.  Y.  or  abracadabra.,  and 
my  imagination  may  multiply  it  to  infinity,  yet  remain  as  much 
at  a  loss  as  before.  But  if  there  be  any  means  of  ascertaining 
the  action  in  and  for  itself,  what  further  do  we  want  ?  Would 
we  give  light  to  the  sim,  or  look  at  our  fingers  "through  a  teles- 
cope ?  The  nature  of  every  action  is  determined  by  all  its  circum- 
stances :  alter  the  circumstauees  and  a  similar  set  of  motions  may 
be  repeated,  but  they  are  no  longer  the  same  or  a  similar  action. 
What  would  a  surgeon  say,  if  he  were  advised  not  to  cut  off  a 
limb,  because  if  all  men  were  to  do  the  same,  the  consequences 
would  be  dreadful  ?  "Would  not  his  answer  be — "  Whoever  does 
the  same  under  the  same  circumstances,  and  with  the  same  mo- 
tives, will  do  right ;  but  if  the  circumstances  and  motives  are 
different,  what  have  I  to  do  with  it  ?"  I  confer  myself  unable 
to  divine  any  possible  use,  or  even  meaaihg,  in  this  doctrine  of 
general  consequences,  unless  it  be,  that  in  all  our  actions  we  are 
boimd  to  consider  the  effect  of  our  example,  and  to  gxiard  as  much 
as  possible  against  the  hazard  of  their  being  misunderstood.  I 
will  not  slaughter  a  lamb,  or  drown  a  htter  of  Idttens,  in  the 
presence  of  my  child  of  four  years  old,  because  the  child  can  not 
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understand  my  action,  but  will  understand  that  his  ikther  has 
inflicted  pain  upon,  and  taken  away  life  litira,  beings  that  had 
never  oiFended  him.  All  this  is  true,  and  no  man  in  his  senses 
ever  thought  otherwise.  But  methinks  it  is  strange  to  state  that 
as  a  criterion  of  morality,  which  is  no  more  than  an  accessary 
aggi-avation  of  an  action  had  in  its  own  nature,  or  a,  ground  of 
caution  as  to  the  mode  and  time  in  which  we  are  to  do  or  sus- 
pend what  is  in  itself  good  or  innocent. 

The  duty  of  setting  a  good  example  is  no  doubt  a  moat  impor- 
1^ltd^lly  hut  theexamil  is  good  oi  bid  necessary  or  untte- 
cesaary  <iccoidingl>  is  the  action  may  be  which  has  a  chance  of 
being  mntited  I  onr-e  knew  a  small  but  (m  outward  circum- 
stances it  least)  respectable  congiegation  foui  fifths  of  whom 
piofes'sed  that  thev  weit  to  diuich  entiiely  foi  the  example's 
sike  m  othei  woids  to  cheat  each  ther  a  d  act  a  common  lie  I 
The'ie  iitional  Chnstiins  had  not  considered  that  example  may 
increase  the  good  oir  evil  of  an  action,  but  can  never  constitute 
either.  If  it  was  a  foolish  thing  to  Icneel  when  they  were  not 
inwardly  praying,  ov  to  sit  and  listen  to  a  discourse  of  which  they 
believed  little  and  cared  nothing,  they  were  setting  a  foolish  ex- 
ample. Persons  in  their  respectable  circumstances  do  not  think 
it  necessary  to  clean  shoes,  that  by  tlieir  example  they  may  en- 
courage the  shoe-black  in  continuing  his  occupation :  and  Chris- 
tianity does  not  think  bo  meanly  of  herself  as  to  fear  that  the 
poor  and  afflicted  will  be  a  whit  the  less  pious,  though  they 
should  see  reason  to  believe  that  those,  who  possessed  the  good 
things  of  the  present  life,  were  determined  to  leave  all  the  bless- 
ings of  the  future  for  their  more  humble  inferiors.  If  in  this  I 
have  spoken  with  bitterness,  let  it  be  recollected  that  my  sub- 
ject is  hypocrisy. 

It  is  hkewise  fit,  that  in  all  our  actions  we  should  have  con- 
sidered how  far  they  are  likely  to  be  misunderstood,  and  from 
superficial  resemblances  to  be  confoimded  with,  and  so  appear  to 
authorize,  actions  of  a  very  different  character.  But  if  this  cau- 
tion he  intended  for  a  moral  rule,  the  misunderstanding  must  be 
such  as  might  be  made  by  persons  who  are  neither  very  weak  nor 
very  wicked.  The  apparent  resemblances  between  the  good  ac- 
tion we  were  about  to  do  and  the  bad  one  which  might  possibly 
be  done  in  mistaken  imitation  of  it,  must  be  obvious ;  or  that 
which  makes  thom  essentially  diiferent,  must  be  subtle  or  recon- 
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For  what  is  there  wliich  a  wicked  man  blinded  hy  his 
may  not,  and  wMch  a  madman  will  not,  misunderstjuid  ? 
It  IS  ridiculous  to  frame  rules  of  morality  with  a  view  to  those 
who  are  fit  ohjects  only  for  the  physician  or  the  magistrate. 

The  question  may  be  thus  illustrated.  At  Florence  there  is  an 
unfinished  bust  of  Brutus,  by  Michel  Angelo,  under  which  a  car- 
dinal wrote  the  following  distich  : 

Dum  Sitili  egigieja  sculptor  de  mamiors  jiiiait, 
In  mentem  scderis  tietiit,  et  ahstinvit. 

Ab  the  sculptor  itks  forming  the  efBgy  of  Brutus  ia  marble,  he  recolleeteil 
Hb  act  of  guilt  and  refiajnad. 

An  Enghsh  nobleman,  indignant  at  this  inscription,  wrote 
immediately  under  it  the  following  ; 


The  sculptor  would  hare  framed  a  Bcutna,  but  the  vast  and  manifold  virtue 
of  the  man  flashed  upon  his  thought ;  he  etoppod  and  remaned  iu  as- 
tonished admiration, 

Now  which  16  the  nchlei  and  moie  moial  bLntimeiit  the 
Italian  cardinal  s  oi  the  Enghsh  nobleman  a ''  Thp  ciidinal 
would  ippeal  to  the  doctnne  of  general  conseqiiencea  and  pio- 
nounce  the  death  of  U»sar  a  mmder  anl  Biutns  an  asaaasm 
For  (he  -wonld  say)  if  one  min  may  be  allowed  to  kill  anothei 
becauae  lie  thinks,  him  a  tyiant  lehgiou''  oi  political  taenzy  ma\ 
stamp  the  name  ot  tjaant  on  Jhe  best  ol  kings  legioide  will  be 
justifaed  under  the  pietence  of  tyrannicide  and  Brutus  be  qnoted 
as  authority  for  the  Clements  and  Eavailhacs.*  Prom  kings  it 
may  pass  to  generals  and  statesmen,  and  from  these  to  any  man 
whom  an  enemy  or  enthusiast  may  proaounce  unfit  to  live. 
Thus  we  may  have  a  cobbler  of  Messina  in  every  city,  and  braves 
in  our  streets  as  common  as  in  those  of  Naples,  with  the  name  of 
Brutus  on  their  stilettos. 

The  Englishman  would  commence  his  anawer  by  commenting 
on  the  words  "  because  lie  thinks  him  a  tyrant."  No  !  he  would 
reply,  not  because  the  patriot  thinks  him  a  tyrant ;  but  because 
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he  knows  him  to  be  bo,  and  knows  Ukewise,  that  the  vilest  of  his 
slaves  can  not  deny  the  iact,  that  he  has  by  violence  raised  him- 
self above  the  laws  of  his  country — ^because  he  knows  that  all  good 
and  wise  men  equally  with  himself  abhor  the  fact.  If  there  be 
no  siich  state  as  that  of  being  broad  awake,  or  no  means  of  dis- 
tinguishing it  when  it  exists  ;  if  because  men  sometimes  dream 
that  they  are  awake,  it  must  follow  that  no  man,  when  awake, 
can  be  sure  that  he  is  not  dreaming ;  if  because  a  hypochondriac 
is  positive  that  his  legs  are  cylinders  of  glass,  all  other  men  are 
lo  learn  modesty,  and  cease  to  be  certain  that  their  legs  are  legs  ; 
what  possible  advantage  can  your  criterion  of  general  conse- 
quences possess  over  any  other  i-nle  of  direction?  If  no  man  can 
be  sure  that  what  he  thinks  a  robber  with  a  pistol  at  his  breast 
demanding  his  purse,  may  not  be  a  good  friend  inquiring  after  his 
health  ;  or  that  a  tyi-ant  (the  son  of  a  cobbler  perhaps,  who  at 
the  head  of  a  regiment  of  peq'ured  traitors,  has  driven  the  repre- 
sentatives of  his  country  out  of  the  senate  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  subverted  the  constitution  which  had  tmsted,  enriched, 
and  honored  him,  trampled  on  the  laws  which  before  God  and 
man  he  had  sworn  to  obey,  and  finally  raised  himself  above  all 
law)  may  not,  in  spite  of  his  own  and  his  neighbors'  knowledge 
of  the  contrary,  be  a  lawful  king,  who  has  received  his  power, 
however  despotic  it  may  be,  from  the  kings  his  ancestors,  who 
exercises  no  other  power  than  what  had  been  submitted  to  for 
centuries,  and  been  acknowledged  as  the  law  of  the  cotmtry  ;  on 
what  ground  can  you  possibly  expect  less  fallibiiity,  or  a  result 
more  to  be  relied  upon,  in  the  same  man's  calculation  of  your 
general  consequences  f  "Would  he,  at  least,  find  any  difiiculty  in 
converting  your  criterion  into  an  authority  for  his  act  ?  "What 
should  prevent  a  man,  whose  perceptions  and  judgments  are  so 
strangely  distorted,  ftom  arguing,  that  nothing  is  more  devoutly 
to  be  wished  for,  as  a  general  consequence,  than  that  every  man, 
who  by  violence  places  himseJf  above  the  laws  of  his  country, 
should  in  all  ages  and  nations  he  considered  by  mankind  as  placed 
by  his  own  act  out  of  the  protection  of  law,  and  be  treated  by 
tliom  as  any  other  noxious  wild  beast  would  be  ?  Do  you  think 
it  necessary  to  try  adders  by  a  jury  ?  Do  you  hesitate  to  shoot  a 
mad  dog,  because  it  is  not  in  your  power  to  have  him  first  tried 
and  condemned  at  the  Old  Bailey  ?  On  the  other  hand,  what 
consequence  can   be  conceived   more  detestable,  than  one  which 
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■would  set  a  bounty  on  the  most  enormous  crime  in  human  nature, 
and  cBtabhsh  it  as  a  law  of  religion  and  morality  that  the  accom- 
phshraent  of  the  most  atrocious  guilt  invests  the  perpetrator  with 
impunity,  aad  tenders  his  person  forever  sacred  and  inviolable  ? 
For  madmen  and  enthusiasts  what  avaQ  your  moral  crifetions  7 
But  as  to  your  Neapolitan  bravos,  if  the  act  of  Bi-utus  who 


authorized  ty  the  laws  of  hia  country,  in.  manifeat  opposition  to 
all  selfish  interest,  in  the  face  of  the  senate,  and  instantly  pre- 
senting himself  and  his  cause  first  to  that  senate,  and  then  to  the 
assembled  commons,  by  them  to  stand  acquitted  or  condemned — 
if  such  an  act  as  this,  with  all  its  vast  ou-yuttuig  circumstances 
of  distinction,  can  be  confounded  Ijy  any  mind,  not  ftantic,  with 
the  crime  of  a  cowardly  skulking'  assassin  who  hires  out  his  dag- 
ger for  a  few  crowns  to  gratify  a  hatred  not  his  own,  or  even  with 
the  deed  of  that  man  who  makes  a  compromise  between  his  re- 
venge and  his  cowardice,  and  stabs  in  the  dark  the  enemy  whom 
he  dared  not  meet  in  the  open  field,  or  aummon  before  the  laws 
of  his  country — what  actions  can  be  so  different,  that  they  may 
not  be  equally  confounded  ?  The  ambushed  soldier  must  not  fire 
his  musket,  lest  his  example  should  he  quoted  by  the  villain 
who,  t«  make  sure  of  his  booty,  discharges  his  piece  at  the  un- 
suspicious passenger  ftom  behind  a  hedge.  The  physician  must 
not  administer  a  solution  of  arsenic  to  the  leprous,  lest  his  exam- 
ple should  be  quoted  by  professional  poisoners.  If  no  distinction, 
full  and  satisfactory  to  the  conscience  and  common  sense  of  man- 
kind be  afforded  by  the  detestation  and  horror  excited  in  all  men, 
(even  m  the  meanest  and  mc«t  vicious,  if  they  are  not  wholly 
monsters)  by  the  act  of  the  assassin,  contrasted  with  the  fervent 
admiration  felt  by  the  good  and  wise  in  all  ages  when  they  men- 
tion the  name  of  Brutus ;  contrasted  with  the  fact  that  the  honor 
or  disrespect  with  which  that  name  was  spoken  of,  became  an 
historic  criterion  of  a  nobler  or  a  base  age  ;  and  if  it  is  in  vain 
that  our  own  hearts  answer  to  the  question  of  the  poet — 

Ib  there  among  the  aiiamaniiiiie  ephei-es, 
Wheoling  uosbaken  through  th&  boundlcfis  void, 
Augbt  that  with  half  such  majesty  ciin  fill 
The  human  hosom,  !i3  when  Efiittis  rose 
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Kefulgent  from  the  atrote  of  Oieaar's  fate 
Amid  the  orowd  of  patriots ;  and  his  erm 
Aloft  extendiag,  like  eternal  Jove, 
When  guilt  brings  down  the  thunder,  call'd  aloud 
On  Tally's  name,  aad  shook  his  orimgon  sWOrd, 
And  bade  the  ftithei'  of  hia  iMuntry.  hdl  I 
For  lo  1  the  tyi'snt  prostrate  oo  the  dust 
And  Rome  again  ii  ireo  l^ — _ * 

If  I  Riy  ill  thia  be  fT!lai"ioiia  and  iMSufficient,  can  we  have 
any  firmei  leliance  on  a  cold  ideal  i,alculation  of  imaginary  gen- 
eral consequences  which  if  they  were  general,  cowld  not  he  con- 
Bequences  at  all  foi  they  would  be  effects  of  the  frenzy  or  fren- 
zied ■Hicledness  which  alone  ctuld  confound  actions  so  utterly 
disaimilai  '  No  '  (would  the  ennobled  descendant  of  our  Russells 
OT  Sidiie}s  conclude)  Wo  caltimnious  higot !  never  yet  did  a 
human  being  become  an  issi'isi  i  from  his  own  or  the  general  ad- 
miration of  the  heio  Brutus  but  I  dire  not  warrant,  that  vil- 
lains might  not  be  entouriged  m  their  trade  of  secret  murder, 
by  finding  then  own  guilt  attiibuteJ  to  the  Roman  patriot,  and 
might  not  conclude  that  if  Brutus  be  no  better  than  an  assassin, 
an  isMosin  can  be  no  worse  tha\i  Brutus, 

I  request  that  the  pieceding  be  not  interpreted  as  my  own 
judgment  on  tjrinnicide  I  think  with  Macbiavel  and  with 
Spmosa,  for  many  and  weighty  reasons  assigned  by  those  philoso- 
phers that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  ease,  in  which  a  good  man 
■would  attempt  tyrannicide,  because  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  one, 
in  which  %  wise  man  would  recommend  it.  In  a  small  state, 
included  within  the  walls  of  a  single  city,  and  wliere  the  tyranny 
IS  maintained  by  foreign  guards,  it  may  be  otherwise  ;  bnt  in  a 
nation  oi  empire  it  is  perhaps  inconceivable,  that  the  circum- 
staiieeb  which  made  a  tyranny  posable,  should  not  likewise  render 
the  lemoval  of  a  tyi-ant  useless.  The  patriot's  sword  may  cut 
oil  the  Hydra's  head ;  but  he  possesses  no  brand  to  stanch  the 
active  ooicuption  of  the  body,  which  is  sure  to  re-produce  a  suc- 
cessor 

"■  Afcenside.     Pleasures  of  tliB  ImBgioatina,  Sd  ed.  B.  II.  p,  361. — Bd. 

•'  ■ .  and  shook  the  erimson  SB-ord 

Of  justi'W  ill  his  rapt,  aBtoniah'd  eye, 
And  bade"  &a. 
So  in  the  original.     S.  0. 
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I  most  now  in.  a  few  words  answer  the  objection  to  the  fov- 
raer  part  of  my  argument  (for  to  that  part  only  the  ohjeclion 
applies),  namely,  that  the  doctrine  of  general  consequences  was 
stated  as  the  criterion  of  the  action,  not  of  the  agent.  I  might 
answe'i  that  the  author  himself  had  in  some  measure  justified 
me  in  not  noticing  this  distinction  hy  holding  forth  the  prohahil- 
ily,  that  the  Supreme  Judge  will  proceed  by  the  same  rule.  The 
agent  may  then  safely  be  included  in  the  action,  if  both  here  and 
hereafter  the  action  only  and  its  general  consequences  will  be 
attended  to.  But  my  main  ground  of  justification  is,  that  the 
distinction  itself  is  merely  logical,  not  real  and  vital.  The  char- 
acter of  the  agent  is  determined  by  hia  view  of  the  action  :  and 
■  that  Bysteni  of  morality  is  alone  true  and  suited  to  human  nature, 
which  imifes  the  intention  and  the  motive,  the  warmth  and  the 
light,  in  one  and  the  same  act  of  mind.  This  alone  is  worthy 
to  be  called  a  moral  principle.  Such  a  principle  may  be  ex- 
tracted, though  not  without  difficulty  and  danger,  fi'om  the  ore 
of  the  Stoic  philosophy  ;  but  it  is  to  he  found  unalloyed  and 
entire  in  the  Christian  system,  and  is  there  called  faith.'' 


ESSAY    XVI. 

The  following  address  was  delivered  at  Bristol,  in  the  month 
of  February,  1796.  The  only  omissions  regard  the  names  of  per- 
sona ;  and  I  insert  it  here  in  support  of  the  assertion  made  by  me, 
in  the  beginning  of  Essay  II.  of  this  volume,  and  because  this 
very  address  has  been  referred  to  in  an  infamous  libel  in  proof  of 
my  former  Jacobinism.     Different  as  ray  present  convictions  are 

"  It  may,  pei'haps,  be  not  uninteresting  to  iasept  io  tJiia  plane  a  note 
■wMoh.  Mr.  Coleridge  wrote  in,  his  own  oopy  of  The  Friend : — 

'  This  last  paragraph  Mia  off  from,  all  the  preesding.  The  reasoning  is 
jnat,  bat  it  ie  dimly  stated, — not  brought  out,  nor  urged  to  the  poiot. 
Want  of  spaoe  was  tlie  or%ina!  eadae  of  this  dafioianej.  The  Fpieod  «p- 
pearing  on  etianped  sheeta,  and  the  author  haviug  reached  the  sixteenth 
page  in  the  treatment  of  the  moral  qneetion,  he  waa  foreed  to  eorapresa  the 
premised  answei'  to  the  objection  into  the  remainder  of  a  aingle  page  ; — Jind 
in  the  attempt  slniTed  it  over.'     SSd  June,  1339.— .ffd 
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Oil  the  subject  of  philosophical  necessity,  I  have  for  this  reason 
left  tlie  last  pnragraph  unaltered.* 


For  I  am  alwaja  a  lovei-  of  liberty ;  but  in.  those  who  would  appropriato 
tlio  title,  I  find  too  moay  points  deBtruoliva  of  libei'ty  and  hateful  tn  her 
geauiue  advocates. 

Companies  resembling  the  present  will,  from  a  ■vajiety  of  cir- 
ciwnstances,  consist  chiefly  of  tlie  zealous  advocates  for  ftoedom. 
It  will,  therefore,  be  our  endeavor,  not  bo  much  to  excite  the  tor- 
pid, as  to  regulate  the  feelings  of  die  ardent :  and  above  all,  to 
evince  the  necessity  of  bottoming  on  fixed  principles,  that  so  we 
may  not  be  the  unstable  patriots  of  passion  or  accident,  nor  hur- 
ried away  by  names  of  which  we  have  not  sifled  the  meaning, 
and  by  tenets  of  wMch  we  have  not  eaiamined  the  consequences. 
The  times  are  trying  ;  and  in  j>rder  to  be  prepared  against  their 
difEciilties,  we  should  have  acquired  a  prompt  facihty  of  advert- 
ii^  in  all  our  doubts  to  some  grand  and  comprehensive  truth.  In 
a  deep  and  strong  soil  must  that  tree  fix  its  roots,  the  height  of 
■which  is  to  reac?i  to  heaven,  and  tlie  sight  of  it  to  the  ends  of  all 
/lie  earth. 

The  example  of  France  is  indeed  a  warning  to  Britain.  A  na- 
tion wading  to  its  rights  through  blood,  and  marking  the  track  of 
lieedom  by  devastation  I  Yet  let  us  not  embattle  our  feelings 
agimst  oui  reason.  Let  us  not  indulge  oui  malignant  passions 
under  the  mask  of  humanity.  Instead  of  railing  with  infuriate 
declTJnation  against  these  excesses,  we  shall  be  more  profitably 
emploi  ed  in  tracing  them  to  their  sources.  French  ireedom  is 
the  beacon  which  if  it  guides  to  equality  should  show  us  likewise 
Ik  dangeis  that  throng  the  road. 

The  aimala  of  the  French  revolution  have  recorded  in  letters 
!  blood,  tliat  tiie  knowledge  of  the  few  can  not  counteract  the 
iijiiorancc  of  the  many  ;  that  the  light  of  philosophy,  when  it  is 
(-■oiifined  to  a  small  minority,  points  out  the  possessors  as  tlie  vic- 
vims,  rather  than  the  lEiAminators,  of  the  multitude.      The  pa- 

*  This  speech,  or  lecture,  -waB,  -with  another  on  the  then  war  with  Fraooe, 
published  in  Novomber,  1796,  under  the  title  Condones  ad  popalmn.  In 
this  edition  the  author  has  mada  some  alterations,  but  they  ai-o  confiaed  to 
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triots  of  France  either  hastened  mto  the  dangecons  and  gigantic 
error  of  making  certain  evil  the  means  of  contingent  good,  or 
■were  sacrificed  by  the  naob,  with  whose  prejudices  and  ferocity 
their  unbending  virtue  forbade  them  to  asamilate.  Like  Sam- 
son, the  people  were  strong — like  Samson,  the  people  were  blind. 
'  Those  two  massy  pillars'  of  the  temple  of  oppression,  their  mon- 
archy and  aristocracy, 

Wiiii  borriHe  coavuiaion  to  and  fi'o 

Thef)  tu^d,  ihep  abtok — till  down  they  osmie  and  drew 

The  whola  roof  after  them  with  burst  of  thandev 

Upon  the  heads  of  alt  who  Bat  beneath, 

Lords,  ladiea,  oaptnins,  oounsellorE,  and  priesta. 

Their  choice  nobility  I* 

The  Girondists,  who  were  the  first  repnfficans  in  power,  were 
men  of  enlarged  views  and  great  literary  attainments  ;  but  tliey 
seem  ix)  have  been  deficient  in  that  vigor  and  daring  activity, 
which  circumstances  made  neoesaaiy.  Men  of  genius  are  rarely 
either  prompt  in  action  or  consistent  in  general  conduct.  Their 
early  habits  have  been  those  of  contemplative  iadolence ;  and 
the  day-dreams,  with  which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  amuse 
their  solitude,  adapt  them  for  splendid  speculation,  not  temper- 
ate and  practicable  counsels.  Brissot,  the  leader  of  the  Gironde 
party,  is  entitled  to  the  character  of  a  virtuous  man,  and  an  elo- 
quent Bjjealcer ;  but  hs  was  rather  a  sublime  visionaiy,  than  a 
quick-eyed  politician  ;  and  his  excellences  equally  with  his  faults 
rendered  him  unfit  for  the  helm  in  the  stormy  hour  of  revolution. 
lUbespierre,  who  displaced  him,  possessed  a  glowing  ardor  that 
still  remembered  the  end,  and  a  cool  ferocity  that  never  either 
overlooked  or  scrupled  the  means.  What  this  end  was,  is  not 
knovra  :  that  it  was  a  wicked  one,  has  by  no  means  been  proved. 
I  rather  think,  that  the  distant  prospect,  to  which  he  was  travel- 
ling, appeared  to  him  grand  and  beautiful ;  but  that  he  fixed  his 
eye  on  it  with  such  intense  eagerness  as  to  neglect  the  foulness 
of  the  road.  If,  however,  his  first  intentions  were  pure,  bis  sub- 
sequent enormities  yield  us  a  melancholy  proof,  that  it  is  not  the 
character  of  the  possessor  which  directs  the  power,  but  the  power 
which  shapes  and  depraves  the  character  of  the  possessor.  In 
Robespierre,  its  influence  was  assisted  by  the  properties  of  his 

*  Sum  son  Agonistes,  with  alterntions  in  itiili^s, — 6H, 
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disposition.  Enthusiasm,  even  in  the  gentlest  temper,  M'ill  fre- 
quently genei-ate  eensations  of  an  unkindly  order.  If  we  clearly 
perceive  any  one  thing  to  be  of  vast  and  infinite  importance  to 
ourselves  and  all  niankind,  our  first  feelings  impel  us  to  turn  with 
angry  contempt  from  those,  who  dotibt  and  oppose  it.  The  ai-dor 
of  undisciplined  benevolence  seduces  us  into  malignity  :  and  when- 
ever our  hearts  are  warm,  and  our  objects  great  and  excellent, 
intolerance  is  the  sin  that  does  most  easily  beset  us.  But  this 
enthusiasm  in  Robespierre  Avas  blended  with  gloom,  and  suspi- 
ciou^eia  vaA  inordinate  vanity.  His  dark  imagination  was  still 
broodmg  over  supposed  plots  against  freedom ; — to  prevent  tyr- 
anny he  became  a  tyrant,  and  having  realized  the  evils  which  he 
suspected  a  wild  and  dresidful  tyrant.  And  tluis,  his  eai-  deaf- 
ened to  (he  whispers  of  conscience  by  the  clamorous  plaudits  of 
the  mob  he  despotized  in  aU  the  pomp  of  patriotism,  and  masquer- 
aded on  the  bloody  stage  of  revolution,  a  Oalignla  with  the  cap 
of  hberty  on  his  head. 

It  hsM  been  affimied,  and  I  belieive  with  truth,  that  the  sys- 
tem of  terrorism,  by  suspending  the  struggles  of  conti'ariant  fac- 
tions, communicated  an  energy  to  the  operations  of  the  republic 
which  had  been  hitherto  unknown  and  without  ■which  it  could 
not  have  been  piesened  The  &jstem  depended  foi  its  eti^tence 
on  the  general  sense  of  it"  necessity  and  when  it  h^d  answeied 
its  end,  it  vt  a"*  soon  destroyed  by  the  same  pow  ei  thit  had  given 
it  birth — populai  opinion  It  must  not  howevei  be  disguised 
that  at  all  times  but  moie  especially  whfn  the  pubbc  feelmga 
are  wavy  an!  tumultuous  aitfu!  demagoeues  mij  cieate  this 
opinion:  and  they  who  are  inclined  to  toleiate  evil  Ra  the 
means  of  contingent  good  should  leflect  that  if  the  excesses  of 
terrorism  gaie  to  the  republic  that  efficiency  and  lepulstve  force 
which  its  circuiiBtance^  made  nece=sarv  they  likewise  affbided 
to  the  hostile  eouits  the  most  powerful  support  and  excited  that 
indignation  and  hiiioi  which  eveiyviheie  precipitated  the  sub 
ject  into  the  de&igns  ol  the  ruler  JJor  let  it  be  forgotten  that 
these  excesses  peipetuated  the  war  m  La  Ve  idee  and  made  it 
more  terrible  both  by  the  acccsbiun  of  numeioub  paitisans  who 
had  fled  from  tlie  peipecution  of  Kobespieiie  and  bj  inapiirug 
the  Chouans  with  tiesh  iurj  and  an  unsubmittmg  spmt  of  re 
venge  and  despe  ation 

Uevolutions    are  sudden  to  the    unthinking    only.      Strange 
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rumblinga  and  confused  noises  still  precede  these  earthquakes 
and  hurricanes  of  the  moral  -world.  The  process  of  revolwtioa 
in  France  has  been  dreadiU,  and  should  incite  us  to  examine 
with  an  ansious  eyo  the  motives  and  manners  of  those,  whose 
conduct  and  opinions  seem  calculated  to  forward  a  similar  event 
in  our  own  countiy.  The  oppcraitionists  to  "  things  as  they  are," 
are  divided  into  many  and  different  classes  To  delineate  them 
with  an  unflattermg  accuracy  may  be  a  dehcate  hut  it  is  a  neces- 
sary task,  in  order  that  we  m^y  enhghten  oi  at  least  he  aware 
of,  the  misguided  men  who  have  enlisted  under  the  banners  of 
liberty,  from  no  principles,  or  with  bad  ones  whethei  they  be 
those,  who 

admii  c  they  know  not  wbat 
And  ]iaow  not  -whom,  but  as  one  loada  to  the  other'; — ■ 

or  whether  those, 


The  majority  of  democrats  appeal-  fa  me  to  liave  attained  that 
portion  of  Iniowledgft'  in  politics,  which  infidels  possess  in  reli- 
gion. I  would  by  no  means  be  supposed  to  imply  that  the  ob- 
jections of  both  are  equally  unfounded,  but  that  they  both  at- 
tribute to  the  system  which  they  reject,  all  the  evils  existing 
under  it ;  and  that  both,  contemplating  truth  and  justice  in  the 
nakedness  of  abstraction,  condemn  constitutions  and  dispensations 
without  having  sufficiently  examined  the  natures,  circumstances, 
and  capacities  of  their  recipients. 

The  first  class  among  the  professed  friends  of  hberty  is 
posed  of  men,  who  imaecHstomed  to  the  labor  of  thorough  i 
tigation,  and  not  particularly  oppressed  by  the  burthens  of  state, 
are  yet  impelled  by  their  feelings  to  disapprove  of  its  grosser  de- 
pravities, and  prepared  to  give  an  indolent  vote  in  favor  of  reform, 
Their  sensibilities  not  braced  by  the  co-operation  of  fixed  princi- 
ples, they  offer  no  sacrifices  to  the  divinity  of  active  virtue. 
Their  political  opinions  depend  with  weathercock  uncertainty  on 
the  winds  of  rumor,  that  blow  ftom  France,  On  the  report  of 
French  victories  they  blaze  into  republicanism,  at  a  tale  of  French 
excesses  they  darken  into  aristocrats.  These  dough-baked  patriots 
are  not,  however,  useless.     This  oscillation  of  political  opinion 
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■will  retard  the  day  of  revolution,  and  it  ■will  operate  aa  a  preven- 
tive  to  its  excesses.  Indecisiveness  of  character,  though  the  ef- 
fect of  timidity,  is  almost  always  associated  with  henevolence. 

Wilder  features  charaoteiKe  the  Beoond  class.  Sufficiently 
possessed  of  natural  sense  to  despise  tlie  priest,  and  of  natural 
feeling  to  hate  the  oppressor,  they  listen  only  to  the  inflammatory 
harangues  of  some  mad-headed  enthusiast,  and  imbibe  from  them 
poison,  not  food  ;  rage,  not  hberty.  TJnilhimuied  hy  philosophy, 
and  stmmlated  to  a  lust  of  revenge  hy  aggi-avated  ■wrongs,  they 
would  make  the  altar  of  freedom  stream  with  blood,  while  the 
grass  grew  in  the  desolated  halls  of  justice. 

"We  contemplate  those  principles  with  hon-or.  Yet  they  pos- 
sess a  kind  of  ■wild  justice,  ■well  calculated  to  spread  them  among 
the  grossly  ignorant.  To  imenlightened  minds,  there  are  terrihie 
charms  in  the  idea  of  retribution,  however  savagely  it  be  incul- 
cated. The  groans  of  the  oppressor  make  fearfiil  yet  pleasant 
music  to  the  ear  of  him,  whose  mind  is  darkness,  aad  into  whose 
sowl  the  iron  has  entered. 

This  class,  at  present,  is  comparatively  small — yet  soon  to  form 
an  overwhelming  majority,  unless  great  and  immediate  eflbrts 
are  used  to  lessen  the  intolerable  grievances  of  our  poor  brethren, 
and  infuse  into  their  sorely-wounded  hearts  the  healing  quali- 
ties of  knowledge.  For  can  we  wonder  that  men  should  want 
humanity,  who  want  all  the  cncumstances  ot  life  that  himianize  ' 
Can  ■we  wonder  that  with  the  ignorance  ol  brute«  they  should 
unite  their  ferocity  ?  Peace  and  comfort  be  ■with  th(,^e  But 
let  us  shudder  to  hear  from  men  oi  disaimiKi  opportnnitiea  sen 
timenfa  of  sinoilar  revengeiulnci  The  pnrifymg  alchemy  ol 
education  may  transmute  the  herceae=s  of  an  ignorant  man  mlo 
virtuous  energy  ;  but  what  remedy  shall  we  apply  to  him  whom 
plenty  has  not  softened,  whom  knowledge  has  not  taught  be- 
nevolence ?  This  is  one  among  the  many  fatal  effects  which  re- 
sult from  the  want  of  fixed  principles. 

There  is  a  third  class  among  the  friends  of  freedom,  who  pos- 
sess not  the  wavering  character  of  the  first  description,  nor  the 
ferocity  last  delineated.  They  pursue  the  interests  of  freedom 
steadily,  hut  ■with  narrow  and  self-centering  -views  ;  they  antici- 
pate with  exultation  the  abolition  of  privileged  orders,  and  of 
acts  that  persecute  by  exclusion  from  the  rights  of  citizenship. 
Whatever  is  above  them   they  ai-e  most  ■willing  fo  drag  down  ; 
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biit  every  proposed  filteration  that  would  elevate  their  poorer 
brcthreo.,  they  rank  among  the  dreams  of  visionaries  ;  as  if  there 
were  any  thing  in  the  superiority  of  lord  to  gentleman  so  morti- 
fying in  the  harrier,  so  fatal  to  happiaera  ia  the  coasequences,  as 
tlie  more  real  distiaction  of  master  and  Hervaat,  of  rich  man  and 
of  poor.  Wherein  am  I  made  worse  by  my  ennobled  neighbor  ? 
Do  the  childish  titles  of  aristocracy  detract  tcoui  my  domestic 
comforts,  or  prevent  Hiy  intellectual  acquisitions  ?  But  those 
institutions  of  society  which  should  condemn  me  to  the  necessity 
of  twelve  hours'  daily  toil,  would  make  my  soul  a  slave,  and 
sink  the  rational  being  in  the  mere  animal.  It  is  a  mockery  of 
our  fellow-creatures'  wrongs  to  call  them  equal  in  right*,  when 
by  the  bitter  compulsion  of  their  wants  we  make  them  inferior 
to  us  ia  all  that  can  soften  the  heart,  or  digaify  the  uaderstand- 
ing.  Let  os  not  say  that  this  is  the  work  of  time — that  it  is 
impracticable  at  present,  unless  vre  each  in  omi  individual  capa- 
cities do  strenuously  and  perseveringly  endeavor  to  diffuse  among 
our  domestics  those  comforts  and  that  illiunination  which  far 
beyond  all  political  ordinances  are  the  true  equalizers  of  men. 

"We  turn  with  pleasure  to  the  contemplation  of  that  small  hut 
glorious  baad,  whom,  we  may  truly  distinguish  by  the  name  of 
thinking  aad  disiaterested  patriots.  These  ai-e  the  men  who 
have  encouraged  the  sympathetic  passions  till  they  have  become 
irresistible  habits,  aad  made  their  duty  a  necessary  part  of  their 
self-interest,  by  the  long-continued  cultivation  of  that  moral  taste 
which  derives  our  most  exquisite  pleasures  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  possible  perfection,  and  proportionate  pain  from  the  per- 
ception of  existing  depravity.  Accustomed  to  regard  all  the 
alTairs  of  man  as  a  process,  they  never  huiTy  and  they  never 
pause.  Theirs  is  not  that  twilight  of  pohtical  knowledge  which 
gives  us  just  light  enough  to  place  one  foot  before  the  other  :  as 
they  advance  the  scene  still  opens  upon  them,  and  they  press 
right  onward  with  a  vast  and  various  landscape  of  existence 
around  them.  Calmness  aad  energy  mark  all  their  actions. 
Convinced  that  vice  originates  not  in  the  inan,  but  in  the  sur- 
rounding circumstances  ;  not  in  the  heart,  but  in  tlie  understand- 
ing ;  the  Christian  patriot  is  hopeless  concerning  no  one  ; — to 
correct  a  vice  or  generate  a  virtuous  conduct,  he  pollutes  not  his 
hands  with  the  scourge  of  coercion ;  but  by  eadeavoring  to  alter 
circumstances  would  remove,   or  by  strengthening  the  intellect 
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disarm,  the  temptation.  The  unhappy  children  of -vice  and  folly, 
whose  tempers  are  adverse  to  their  own  happiness  as  well  as  to 
the  happiness  of  others,  will  at  times  awaken,  a  natural  pang  ; 
hut  he  looks  forward  with  gladdened  heart  to  that  glorious  period 
when  justice  shall  have  established  the  universal  fraternity  of 
love.  These  soul-ennobling  views  bestow  the  virtues  which  they 
anticipate.  He  whose  mind  is  habitually  impressed  with  them 
soars  above  the  present  state  of  humanity,  and  may  be  justly 
.    said  to  dwell  in  the  presence  of  the  Most  High. 

Would  tte  fotms 
Of  aeryile  onatom  orarop  the  painofs  power  ) 
Would  sordid  policies,  the  bai'barous  growth 
or  ignoranea  and  rapine,  bow  him  down 
To  tame  pursuits,  to  indolence  and  fear  t 
Lo  i — he  appeals  to  nature,  to  the  wiads 
And  rolling  waves,  the  Sun's  unweaHed  course, 
The  elements  and  ae^ons :  all  declare 
For  what  lie  Eternal  Makei'  han  ordain'd 
The  powei-8  ol  man :  we  teel  within  ourselves 
His  energy  divine  :  ho  tells  "the  heart 
He  meant,  he  uiade,  us  to  behold  aud  love 
Wliat  he  beliolda  and  loves,  the  gonei-al  orb 
Of  life  and  being — to  be  great  like  bim, 
Ecneficeat  and  active.* 

That  general  illuniination  should  precede  revolution,  is  a  truth 
as  obvious,  as  that  the  vessel  should  be  cleansed  before  we  fill  it 
with  a  pure  liquor.  But  the  mode  of  diffusing  it  is  not  discover- 
hl  w  th  c[ual  facility.  We  certainly  should  never  attempt  (» 
m  k  p  selytes  by  appeals  to  the  selfish  feelings,  and  conse- 
c[  tly  should  plead  for  the  oppressed,  not  to  them.  The  author 
f  n  y  on  political  justice  considers  private  societies  as  the 
ph  f  ai  utility  ; — that  (each  one  illuminating  those  imme- 
diat  ly  b  eath  him),  truth  by  a  gradual  descent  may  at  last 
h  th  lowest  order.  But  this  is  rather  plausible  than  just  or 
p  ti  bl  Society  as  at  present  constituted  does  not  resemble 
a  h  that  ascends  ia  a  continuity  of  links.  Alas !  between 
the  parlor  and  the  kitchen,  the  coffee-room  and  the  tap.  there  is 
a  gulf  that  may  not  be  passed.  He  wouM  appear  to  me  to  havo 
adopted  the  best  as  weO  as  the  most  benevolent  mode  of  diffus- 

*  Atenaide.     Pleasures  of  rinagiiiatron,  Isl^  edit.  B.  TIL  61B.     Tlic  words 
Ui  italics  are  altered.— fiW. 
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ing  truth  who  uoitmg  the  zeal  f  the  Methodist  ■with  the  views 
of  the  philoBophei  should  be  peisonally  among  the  p  oi  in.1 
teach  them  then  dities  m  older  that  lie  may  leuder  them  h  is 
ceptible  of  their  rights 

Yet  by  what  meaiia  can  the  lower  classes  he  made  to  leaiu 
their  duhes  ind  uiged  to  practise  them ''  The  human  race  ma,j 
perhaps  possess  the  capability  ot  all  excellence  and  tiuth  I 
doubt  not  la  ommpotent  to  a  mind  tlro'idy  disciplined  foi  its 
reception  bit  assuredly  the  o^erivoiked  lahoier  skulking  intc 
an  ale  hou-ie  is  not  hkely  to  exemplity  the  one  or  piove  the 
other.  In  that  barbarous  tunwJt  of  inimieal  inteiesta  which  the 
present  state  of  society  e-dubits  rehgion  ippears  to  ofier  the  only 
means  univeisally  efficient  The  periectness  of  fiituie  men  la 
indeed  a  benevolent  tenet  and  may  operate  on  a  lew  viiionanea 
whose  studious  hihits  supply  them  with  employment  and  seclude 
them  from  temptition  But  a  distant  prospect  which  we  are 
never  tc  reach  will  seldom  qtucken  our  footsteps  howevei  lo^  el\ 
it  may  appear  ind  i  blessing  w  hieh  not  ourselves  but  posterity 
are  destine  1  io  enioy  wiU  acaicely  influence  the  actions  of  aiij — 
still  lees  of  the  ignorant,  the  prejudiced  and  the  selfish 

Preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor.  By  its  ■^mpbcity  it  will  meet 
their  comprehension,  by  its  benevolence  soften  their  affections  by 
its  precepts  it  will  direct  .their  conduct  b^  the  vtfitness  of  its 
motivfflj  insure  their  obedience.  The  situation  of  the  pool  is 
perilous  :  they  are  indeed  both 


Prudential  reMoning^  will  in  general  be  powerless  with  them. 
For  the  incitements  of  this  world  are  weak  in  proportion  as  we 
are  wretched : — 


They  too  who  bve  fiom  hai  d  to  month  will  most  fre^  i  ntlj  be 
come  improvident  Potsess  ng  no  stock  ot  happine=a  thej 
eagerly  seize  the  gratifications  ol  the  moment  and  snatch  the 
firoth  trom  the  wave  as  it  passes  by  thtm  Nor  is  the  lewlate 
state  of  then  fimibes  i  restrair  ing  motn  e  unsoftened  as  they 
are  by  ed  r-  t  c      i    lie     mbpd      t        It   b   e=     by   1  e  t    pe  1  j 
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touch  ol  extienie  want.  Domestic  aflectioiis  depend  on  associa- 
tion "We  love  dii  object  if,  as  often  as  we  see  or  recollect  it,  an 
agreeable  sensation  arises  in  our  minds.  But  alas,  how  shouldhe 
glow  with  the  charities  of  father  and  husband,  who  gajiiing 
Boareelv  more  than  hia  own  necessities  demand,  must  have  been 
accustomed  to  regard  his  wife  and  children,  not  as  the  soothers 
of  finished  laboi,  but  as  rivals  for  the  insufficient  meal  ?  In  a 
man  ao  eiieumstanced  the  tyranny  of  the  present  can  be  over- 
powered only  by  the  tenfold  mightiness  of  the  future.  Keligion 
will  cheer  hi&  gloom  with  her  promises,  and  by  habituating  his 
mmd  to  anticipate  an  infinitely  great  revolution  hereafter,  may 
prepare  it  even  foi  the  sudden  reception  of  a  less  degree  of  meli- 
oiation  m  thia  world 

But  if  we  hope  to  instruct  others,  we  should  familiarize  our 
own  minds  to  some  fixed  and  determinate  principles  of  action. 
The  world  is  a  vast  labyrinth,  in  which  almost  every  one  is  run- 
ning a  difierent  way,  and  almost  every  one  manifesting  hatred  to 
those  who  do  not  run  the  same  way.  A  few  indeed  stand  mo- 
tionless, and  not  seeking  to  lead  themfielves  or  others  out  of  the 
maze,  laugh  at  the  failures  of  their  brethren.  Yet  with  little 
reason :  for  more  grossly  than  the  most  bewildered  wanderer 
does  he  err,  who  never  aims  to  go  right.  It  is  more  honorable 
to  the  head,  as  well  as  to  the  heart,  to  be  misled  by  our  eagerness 
in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  than  to  be  safe  from  blundering  by  con- 
tempt of  it.  The  happiness  of  manltind  is  the  end  of  virtue,  and 
trudi  is  the  knowledge  of  tlie  means  ;  which  he  will  never  se- 
riously attempt  to  discover,  who  has  not  habitually  interested 
himself  in  the  welfare  of  others.  The  searcher  after  truth  must 
love  and  be  beloved ;  for  general  benevolence  is  a  necessary  mo- 
tive to  constancy  of  pursuit ;  and  this  general  benevolence  is  be- 
gotten and  rendered  permanent  by  social  and  domestic  afiections. 
Let  us  beware  of  that  proud  philosophy,  which  afiects  to  inculcate 
philanthropy  while  it  denounces  every  home-bom  feeling  by 
which  it  is  produced  and  nurtured.  The  paternal  and  filial  du- 
ties discipline  ttie  heart  and  prepare  it  for  the  love  of  all  man- 
kind. The  intensity  of  private  attachments  encourages,  not  pre- 
vents, universal  benevolence.  The  nearer  we  approach  to  the 
ami,  the  more  intense  his  heat :  yet  what  corner  of  the  system 
does  he  not  cheer  and  vivify  7 

The  man  who  would  find  truth,  mut  likewise  seek  it  with  a 
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1    mhl        1     mpl    hrtlivili        lllppte  and 

1    k    t  1         11  be  p   J  di    d  aud      t  t.     To 

man   pate  t    li  f   n  the  tyrannj    t  a.so    at  h    most  ar- 

d  eft  rt    f  th    miiid    jatillyn     IgiB  and  political 

d  Mpl  ins      Thas,to       ftli      j      mh        aa=o     ted  with 

h     p  ese    a  f     de    a  d  p  bh    -vi  t        th      ppugnera, 

■np    ti         nd  w  1     ap  H  -wk  n  th  y  dispute, 

It       bles  at   b       n    q  en        f  tl        b         p  n         iistead 

fa       di       t    ha    lift  n    f  a  g       nt       Oi    bi     h  w  ver,  we 

ay  b         tau    wl   th  b     CI     t  an         ufid  1     a.    tocrats 

publ  tha  n  nl    a  e    n  a    tat     nsusc  ptible  of 

knwldgwln        fia      ag      esatd       ttlfl    hood  of 

an  adversary  3  reasonings,  not  a  sincere  wish  to  dibcover  if  there 

he  truth  in  them ; — when  we  examine  an  argument  in  order  that 

we  may  answer  it,  instead  of  answering  because  we  have  exam- 

Our  opponents  are  chiefly  successful  in  confuting  the  theory  of 
freedom  by  the  practices  of  its  advocates ;  from  our  lives  they 
draw  the  raoat  forcible  arguments  against  our  doctrines.  Nor 
have  they  adopted  an  unfair  mode  of  reasoning.  In  a  science 
the  evidence  suffers  neither  diminution  nor  increase  from  the  ac- 
tions of  its  professors ;  but  the  comparative  wisdom  of  political 
aystems  depends  necessarily  on  the  manners  and  capacities  of  the 
recipients.  Why  should  all  things  he  thrown  into  confusion  to 
acquire  that  liberty  which  a  faction  of  senmialiBts  and  gamblers 
will  neither  be  able  nor  willing  to  preserve  1 

A  sjstem  of  fmrdamenlal  reform  will  scarcely  be  effected  by 
massacies  mechanized  into  revolution.  "We  can  not  therefore  in- 
i,ulci,te  on  the  minds  of  each  other  too  often  or  with  too  great 
eamistnega  the  necessity  of  cultivating  benevolent  affections. 
We  should  he  cautious  how  we  indiilge  the  feelings  even  of  vir- 
tuous indignation.  Indignation  is  the  handsome  brother  of  anger 
and  hatred.  The  temple  of  despotism,  like  that  of  Tesi-ahpoca, 
the  Mexican  deity,  is  built  of  human  sItuUs,  and  cemented  with 
human  blood  ;■ — let  us  beware  that  we  he  not  tiansported  mto 
revenge  while  we  are  levelling  the  loathsome  pile  le>t  when 
we  erect  the  edifice  of  freedom  we  but  vary  the  style  of  ircbi 
lecture,  not  change  the  materials.  Let  us  not  wantonly  offend 
even  the  prejudices  of  our  weaker  brethren,  nor  by  iH  tamed  and 
vehement  declarations  of  opinion  excite  in  them  mahgnant  teel 
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ings  towards  us.  The  energies  of  the  mind  are  wasted  in  these 
intemperate  efiMsions.  Those  materials  of  projectile  force,  which 
now  carelessly  scattered  explode  with  an  offensive  and  iiseless 
noise,  directed  by  wisdom  and  union  might  heave  rocks  from 
their  base, — ox  perhaps  {apart  from  the  metaphor)  might  produce 
the  desired  effect  withotit  the  convulsion. 

For  this  subdued  sobriety  of  temper  a  practical  faith  in  the, 
doctrine  of  philosophical  necessity  seems  the  only  preparative.:. 
That  vice  is  the  effect  of  error  and  the  offspring  of  surrounding 
circimiBtances,  the  object  therefore  of  condolence  not  of  angei,  is  . 
a  proposition  easily  wnderstood,  and  as  easily  demonstrated.  But 
to  make  it  spread  from  the  understanding  to  the  affections,  to 
call  it  into  action,  not  only  in  the  great  exertions  of  patriotism, 
but  in  the  daily  and  hourly  occurrences  of  social  life,  requires  the 
most  watchfiil  attentions  of  the  most  energetic  mind.  It  is  not 
enough  that  we  have  once  swallowed  these  truths  : — we  must 
feed  on  them,  as  insects  on  a  leaf,  till  the  whole  heart  be  colored 
by  their  qualities,  and  show  ite  food  in  every  the  minutest  fibre." 

Finally,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Apostle, 

Watch  ye !  Stand  fast  in  the  principles  of  which  ye  have 
been  convinced  !  Cluit  yourselves  hke  men  I  Be  strong  I  Yet 
let  all  things  be  done  in  the  spirit  of  love. 

*  I  bopa  that  ttia  last  pariigi'^pli,  in  all  ihe  fiilussB  of  its  contrast  with 
my  present  eoovietiona,  will  fltart  up  before  me  wheuever  I  speak,  think, 
or  feel  intolerantly  of  peraons  on  account  of  tlieu'  doctrines  and  opiniona. 
80lh  Oct,  1818. 
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MISCELLANY   THE    SEOOKD. 


Etia'"'  1  ntitsis  si  qiiando  animtim  paulisper  abd-acamus,  apud  Miisaa 
nihUominas /erianrnT ;  at  reclines  quidem,  at  otiosaa,  at  de  his  et  Ulis  inter 
se  libere  coUoquentes. 
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It  wei'e  a  wantonness,  and  would  denlaad 

Severe  reproof  if  we  were  men  whose  hearts 

Could  hold  vain  daliianee  with  tie  misery 

Even  of  the  dead  ;  contented  thenee  to  li'aw 

A  mouientary  pleasure,  neyer  mack'd 

By  re^on,  barren  of  all  future  good. 

But  we  LaTe  toown  that  there  is  often  found 

Id  mournful  thouglits  and  always  might  he  found 

A  power  to  -virtue  friendly.  WoBnawoETu,  MS. 

I  KNOW  not  how  I  can  better  oommence  my  second  Landing- 
Place,  as  joining  on  to  the  section  of  Pohtica,  than  by  the  follow- 
ing proof  of  the  severe  miseries  which  misgovernment  may  oc- 
casion in  a  covLtitvy  nominally  free.  In  the  homely  ballad  of  the 
Three  Graves'  I  have  attempted  to  exempli^  the  effect,  which 
one  painfiil  idea,  vividly  impressed  on  the  mind  under  nnusual 
oircumiitaiices,  might  have  in  producing  an  alienation  of  the 
imderslanding ;  and  in  the  parts  hitherto  published,  I  have  en- 
deavored to  trace  the  progress  to  madness,  step  by  step.  But 
thoTigh  the  main  incidents  are  facts,  the  detail  of  the  circum- 
stances is  of  my  own  invention ;  that  is,  not  what  I  knew,  but 
what  1  conceived  likely  to  have  been  the  case,  or  at  least  equiva- 
lent to  it.  In  the  tale  that  follows,  I  present  an  instance  of  the 
same  causes  acting  upon  the  mind  to  the  production  of  conduot 
as  wild  as  that  of  madness,  but  without  any  positive  or  per- 
manent lo^  of  the  reason  or  the  understanding ;  and  this  in  a 
real  occurrence,  real  in  all  its  parts  and  particulars.  But  in 
truth  this  tale  overflows  with  a  human  interest,  and  needs  no 
philosophical  deduction  to  make  it  impressive.  The  account  was 
*  Poet.  Works,  TIL  p.  leT.— itW. 
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published  in  tte  city  ia  which  the  event  took  place,  and  in  the 
same  year  1  read  it,  when  I  w^  in  Germany,  and  the  impression 
made  on  my  memory  was  so  deep,  that  though  I  relate  it  in  my 
own  language,  and  with  my  own  feelings,  and  in  reliance  on  the 
fidelity  of  my  recollection,  I  dare  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  the 
narration  in.  all  important  particulars. 

The  imperial  fiee  towns  of  Germany  are,  with  only  two  or 
three  exceptions,  enviably  distinguished  by  the  virtuous  and 
primitive  manners  of  the  citizens,  and  by  the  parental  charaoter 
of  their  several  governments.  Aa  exceptioi^,  however,  I  must 
mention  Aix  la  OhapeUe,  poisoned  by  French  manners,  and  the 
eoacourse  of  gamesters  and  sharpers ;  and  Wiiremberg,  the  in- 
dustrious and  honest  inhabitants  of  which  deserve  a  better  fate 
than  to  have  their  lives  and  properties  under  the  guardianship 
of  a  wolfish  and  mercile^  oligarchy,  proud  from  ignorance,  and 
remaining  ignorant  through  pride.  It  is  from  the  small  states 
of  Germany  that  our  writers  on  political  economy  might  draw 
their  most  forcible  instances  of  actually  opprereive,  and  even 
mortal,  taxation,  and  gain  the  clearest  insight  into  the  causes 
and  circumstances  of  the  injury.  One  other  remark,  and  I  pro- 
ceed to  the  story.  I  well  remember,  that  the  event  I  am  about 
to  narrate,  called  forth,  in  several  of  the  German  periodical  pub- 
lications, the  most  passionate  {and  in  more  than  one  instance 
blasphemous)  declamations  concerning  the  incomprehensibility 
of  the  moral  government  of  the  world,  and  the  seeming  injustice 
and  cruelty  of  the  dispensations  of  Providence.  But,  assuredly, 
every  one  of  my  readers,  however  deeply  he  may  sympathize 
with  the  poor  sufferers,  will  at  once  answer  all  such  declamations 
by  the  simple  reflection,  that  no  one  of  these  awftd  events  could 
possibly  have  taken  place  under  a  wise  police  and  humane  gov- 
ernment, and  that  men  have  no  right  to  complain  of  Providence 
fox  evils  which  they  themselves  are  competent  to  remedy  by 
mere  common  sense,  joined  with  mere  common  hmnamty. 

Maria  Eleokoea  Sciioning  was  the  daughter  of  a  Niiremberg 
■wire-drawer.  She  received  her  unhappy  existence  at  the  price 
of  her  mother's  life,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  she  followed,  as 
the  sole  mourner,  the  bier  of  her  remaining  parent.  From  her 
thirteenth  year  she  had  passed  her  hfe  at  her  father's  sick-bed, 
the  gout  having  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  his  limbs,  and  seen 
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the  arcli  of  heaven,  only  mhea  she  went  to  fetck  food  or  laedi- 
oines.  The  diachaiige  of  her  filial  duties  occupied  the  whole  of 
her  time  and  all  her  thoughts.  She  was  his  only  nurse,  and  fox 
the  last  two  years  they  lived  without  a  servant.  She  prepared 
liis  scanty  meal,  she  bathed  his  a«hing  limbs,  and  though  weals 
and  delicate  from  constant  confinement  and  the  poison  of  melan- 
choly thoughts,  she  had  acquired  an  tuiusual  power  in  her  ai'ms, 
from  the  habit  of  lifting  her  old  and  suffering  father  out  of  and 
into  his  bed  of  pain.  Thus  passed  away  her  early  youth  in  sor- 
row :  slie  grew  wp  in  tears,  a  stranger  to  the  amnaements  of 
youth,  and  its  more  delightful  schemes  and  imaginations.  She 
was  not,  however,  unhappy  :  she  attributed,  indeed,  no  merit  to 
herself  for  her  virtues,  but  for  that  reason  were  they  tlie  more  her 
reward.  The  peace  which  pa$seth  all  understa?iding  disclosed 
itself  in  al)  her  looks  and  movements.  It  lay  on  her  countenance, 
like  a  steady  unshadowed  moonlight  i  and  her  voice,  ■which  was 
natm'ally  at  once  sweet  and  subtle,  came  from  her,  like  the  fine 
flute-tones  of  a  masterly  performer,  which  still  floating  at  some 
uncertain  distance,  seem  to  be  created  by  the  player,  rather  than 
to  proceed  from  the  instrument.  If  you  had  listened  to  it  in  one 
of  those  brief  sabbaths  of  the  soul,  when  the  activity  and  discur- 
siveness of  the  thoughts  are  suspended,  and  the  mind  quietly 
addies  round,  instead  of  flowing  onward — (as  at  late  evening  in 
the  spiing  1  liave  seen  a  bat  wheel  in  silent  circles  round  and 
round  a  fruit-tree  in  full  blossom,  in  the  midst  of  which,  ^  within 
a  close  tent  of  the  purest  white,  an  unseen  nightingale  was  piping 
lis  sweetest  notes)— in  such  a  mood  you  might  have  half-fiincied, 
half-felt,  that  her  voice  had  a  separate  being  of  its  own — that  it 
was  a  living  somethiag,  the  mode  of  existence  of  which  was  for 
the  ear  only  :  so  deep  was  her  resignation,  so  entirely  had  it  be- 
come the  tmconscious  habit  of  her  nature,  and  in  all  she  did  or 
said,  so  perfectly  were  both  her  movements  and  her  utterance 
without  effort,  and  without  the  appearance  of  effort !  Her  dying 
father's  last  words,  addre^ed  to  the  clergyman  who  attended 
him,  were  his  grateful  testimony,  that  during  his  long  and  sore 
trial  his  good  Maria  had  behaved  to  him  like  an  angel ; — that 
the  most  disagreeable  oiiices  and  the  least  suited  to  her  age  and 
sex,  had  never  drawn  an  unwilling  look  from  her,  and  that 
whenever  his  eye  had  met  hers,  he  had  been  sure  to  see  in  it 
either  the  loai-  of  pity  or  the  sudden  smile  expressive  of  her  affec- 
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tion  and  wist  to  cheer  him.  God  (said  he)  will' reward  the  good 
girl  for  all  her  long  dutifulness  to  me  1  He  departed  during  the 
inward  prayer,  which  followed  these  his  last  words  His  wish 
iviU  he  fulfilled  in  eternity  ;  but  for  this  world  the  prayer  of  the 
dying  man  was  not  heard. 

Maria  sat  and  wept  by  the  grave,  which  now  contained  her 
father,  her  fciend,  the  only  bond  by  which  she  was  linked  to  life. 
But  while  yet  the  last  sound  of  his  death-hell  was  murnmrijig 
away  in  the  air,  she  was  obliged  to  return  with  two  revenue 
officers,  who  demanded  entrance  into  the  honse,  in  order  to  tate 
possession  of  the  papers  of  the  deceased,  and  from  them  to  dis- 
cover whether  he  had  always  given  in  his  income,  and  paid  the 
yearly  income-tax  according  to  his  oath,  and  in  proportion  to  Ms 
property.*  Alter  the  few  documents  had  been  looked  through 
and  collated  with  the  registers,  the  officers  found,  or  pretended  to 
find,  sufficient  proofe,  that  the  deceased  had  not  paid  his  taxpro- 
portionably,  which  imposed  on -them  the  duty  to  put  aU  the 
effects  under  lock  and  seal.  They  therefore  desired  the  maiden 
to  retire  to  an  empty  room,  till  the  Ransom  Office  had  decided  on 
the  affair.  Bred  up  in  suffering,  and  habituated  to  immediate 
compliance,  the  affrighted  and  weeping  maiden  obeyed  She 
hastened  to  the  empty  garret,  while  the  revenue  officers  placed 
the  lock  and  seal  upon  the  other  doors,  and  finally  took  away  the 
papers  to  the  Hansom  Office, 

Not  before  evening  did  the  poor  faint  Maria,  exhausted  with 
weeping,  rouse  herself  with  the  intention  of  going  to  her  bed  ; 
but  she  found  the  door  of  her  chamber  sealed  up  and  that  she 

*  ITiis  tax  (ailed  tlie  Losiing  or  ranBOm,  in  Nlii'emberg,  was  at  first  a 
voluntary  contribution :  every  one  gave  according  to  his  liHng  or  oircum- 
staaces.  But  in  tlie  beginning  of  ilie  IStli  centor^  the  haavy  contributions 
leviadfor  theBervice  of  the  Empire  forced  the  mi^strates  to  determine  tlie 
proportions  and  make  the  payment  compnlaoi-y.  Eveiy  citjzen  must  yearly 
take  what  is  called  Ms  raneoni  oath  (Lo^imffseid)  Uiat  the  sum  paid  by  bim 
^has  been  in  the  strict  determinate  proportion  to  his  properly.  On  the 
death  of  any  citizen,  the  Ransom  Office,  or  eommiasionevs  for  this  income  or 
property  tax,  possess  the  right  to  examine  his  books  and  papers,  end  to 
compare  his  yeaily  payment  as  found  in  their  registers  with  the  property 
be  appears  to  have  ptrasessod  dm-ing  that  time.  If  any  diaproportion  is 
detected,  if  the  yearly  declarations  of  the  deceased  should  have  been  ioae- 
unrate  iu  the  least  degree,  his  whole  effects  are  confiscated,  and  thou^  he 
should  have  left  wife  and  child,  the  state  treasury  becomea  his  heir 
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must  pass  the  night  on  the  floor  of  the  garret.  The  ofiicerg  had. 
had  the  humanity  to  place  at  the  door  the  small  portion  of  food 
that  happeaed  to  be  in.  the  house.  Thus  passed  several  days,  till 
the  officers  returned  ■with  an  order  that  Maria  Eleonora  Schoning 
should  leave  the  house  without  delay,  the  commissioa  court  hav- 
ing confiscated  the  whole  property  to  the  city  treasury.  The 
father  hefore  he  was  bedriddea  had  never  poaaessed  any  consider- 
ahle  property ;  but  yet,  by  his  industry,  had  been  able  not  only 
to  keep  himself  free  from,  debt,  but  to  lay  up  a  small  sum  for  the 
ovil  day.  Three  years  of  evil  days,  three  whole  yeare  of  sickness, 
had  consumed  the  greatest  part  of  this ;  yet  still  eiiough  re- 
mained not  only  to  defend  his  daughter  from,  immediate  want, 
but  likewise  to  maintain  her  till  she  could  get  into  some  service 
or  employment,  and  shotJd  have  recovered  her  spirits  sufficiently 
to  hear  up  against  the  hardships  of  life.  With  this  thought  her 
dying  father  comforted  himself  and  this  hope  too  proved  vain, 

A  thnid  girl,  whose  past  life  had  been  made  up  of  sorrow  and 
privation,  she  went  indeed  to  solicit  the  commissioners  in  her  own 
behalf;  but  these  were,  as  is  mostly  the  case  on  the  continent, 
advocates — ^the  most  hateful  class,  perhaps,  of  human  society, 
hardened  by  the  freq^uent  sight  of  misery,  and  seldom  superior  in 
moral  character  to  English  pettifoggers  or  Old  Bailey  Atcomeys. 
She  went  to  them,  indeed,  but  not  a  word  could  she  say  for  hei--- 
self  Her  tears  and  inarticulate  sounds — ^for  these  her  judges  had 
no  eara  or  eyes.  Mute  and  confounded,  like  an  unfledged  dove 
fallen  out  from  its  mother's  nest,  Maria  betook  herself  to  her 
home,  and  found  the  house  door  too  now  shut  upon  her.  Her 
whole  wealth  consisted  in  the  clothes  she  wore.  ShS  had  no  re- 
lations to  whom  she  could  apply,  for  those  of  her  mother  had  dis- 
claimed all  acquaintance  with  her,  and  her  father  was  a  JKether 
Saxon  by  birth.  She  had  no  acquaintaace,  for  all  the  friends  of 
old  Schoning  had  forsaJien  him  in  the  first  year  of  his  sicltness. 
She  had  no  play-fellow,  for  who  was  likely  to  have  been  the 
companion  of  a  nurse  in  the  room  of  a  sick  man  ?  Surely,  since 
ihe  creation  never  was  a  human  being  more  solitary  and  forsaken 
than  this  innocent  poor  creature,  that  now  roamed  about  fliend- 
less  in  a  populous  city,  to  the  whole  of  whose  inhabitants  her 
flUal  tenderness,  her  patient  domestic  goodness,  and  all  her  soft 
yet  difficult  virtues,  might  well  have  been  the  model  ; — 
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The  night  came,  and'  Maria  knew  not  wkere  to  find  a  shelter. 
She  tottered  to  the  cimich-yard  of  St.  James'  chnreh  in  Nurein- 
herg,  where  the  hody  of  her  father  rested.  Upon  the  yet  graaslesa 
grave  she  threw  herself  down  ;  and  could  anguish  have  pre- 
vailed over  youth,  that  night  she  had  been  in  heaven.  The  day 
came,  and  like  a  guilty  thing,  this  guiltless,  this  good  heing,  stole 
away  from  the  crowd  that  hegaa  to  pass  through  the  church-yard, 
and  hastening  through  the  streets  to  the,  city-gate,  she  hid  herself 
hehind  a  garden  hedge  just  beyoad  it,  and  there  wept  away  the 
second  day  of  her  desolation.  The  evening  closed  in  :  the  pang 
of  hunger  made  itself  felt  amid  the  dull  aching  of  self-wearied 
anguish,  and  drove  the  sufferer  hack  again  into  the  city.  Yet 
■what  could  she  gain  there  ?  She  had  not  the  courage  to  beg',  and 
the  very  thought  of  stealing  never  occurred  to  her  innocent  mind. 
Scarce  conscious  whither  she  was  going,  or  why  she  went,  she 
found  herself  once  more  by  her  father's  grave,  aa  the  last  relic  of 
evening  faded,  away  in  the  horizon. 

I  have  sat  for  some  minutes  with  lay  pen  resting :  I  can  scarce 
summon  the  ooiirage  to  teO,  what  I  scarce  know  whether  I  ought 
to  tell.  Were  I  composing  a  tale  of  fiction,  the  reader  might 
justly  suspect  the  purity  of  my  own  heart,  and  most  certainly 
■would  have  abundant  right  to  resent  such  an  incident,  as  an  out- 
rage wantonly  offered  to  his  imagination.  As  I  think  of  the  cir- 
cumstance, it  seems  more  like  a  distempered  dream  :  but  alaa  ! 
what  ia  guilt  ao  detestable  other  than  a  dream  of  madne^,  that 
■worst  madness,  the  madneaa  of  the  heart  ?  I  can  not  but  believe, 
that  the  dark  and  restlesa  passions  must  first  have  drawn  the 
mind  in  upon  themselves,  and,  as  with  the  confusion  of  imper- 
fect sleepj  have  in  some  sti-ange  manner  taken  away  the  sense  oi' 
reality,  in  order  to  render  it  possible  for  a  human  being  to  perpe- 
trate what  it  is  too  certain  that  human  beings  have  perpetrated. 
The  church-yards  in  most  of  the  German  cities,  and  too  often,  I 
fear,  in  those  of  otir  own  country,  are  not  more  injurious  to  health 
than  to  mortahiy.  Their  former  venerable  character  is  no  more. 
The  religion  of  the  place  has  foUowed  its  superstitions,  and  their 
darkness  and  loneliness  tempt  worse  spirits  to  roam  in  them  than 
*  Woi-dEivM't,li'B  Vmmlc  Vas\-aiiL—M. 
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those  wHose  nightly  wanderings  appalied  tlie  believing  heavtB  of 
our  brave  forefaflieHi.  It  waB  close  by  the  new-made  grave  of  her 
father  that  the  meek  and  spotless  daughter  became  the  victim  to 
brutal  violence,  whioh  weepiag,  and  -watching,  and  cold,  and 
Imnger  had  rendered  her  utterly  unable  to  resist.  The  monster 
left  her  in  a  trance  of  stupefaction,  and  into  her  right  hand,  ■which 
she  had  clenched  oonvuisively,  he  had  forced  a  half-dollar. 

It  was  one  of  the  darkest  nights  of  autumn ;  in  the  deep  and 
dead  silence  the  only  sounds  audible  were  the  slow  blunt  ticking 
of  the  church  clock,  and  now  and  Uien  the  sinking  down  of  bones 
in  the  nigli  charnel  hoiise.  Maria,  when  she  had  in  sonie  de- 
gree recovered  her  senses,  sate  upon  the  grave  near  which — not 
her  imioceace  had  been  sacii£oed,  but — that  which,  from  the  fre- 
quent admonitions  and  almost  the  dying  words  of  her  father,  she 
had  been  accustomed  to  coiisider  as  such.  Guiltless,  she  felt  the 
pangs  of  guilt,  and  still  continued  to  grasp  the  coin  which  the 
monster  had  left  in  her  hand,  with  an  anguish  as  sore  as  if  it  had 
been  indeed  the  wages  of  volinitary  prostitution.  Giddy  and  fiiint 
from  want  of  food,  her  brain  beconaing  feverish  from  sleeplessness, 
I  nd  this  imeKampled  concurrence  of  calamities,  this  complication 
and  entanglement  of  misery  in  misery,  she  imagined  that  she 
heard  her  father's  voice  biddiag  her  leave  his  sight.  Hia  last 
bJessings  had  been  conditional,  for  in  his  last  hours  he  had  told 
her,  that  the  loss  of  her  innocence  would  not  let  liim  rest  quiet  in 
his  grave.  His  last  blessings  now  soimded  in  her  ears  like  curses, 
and  she  fled  from  the  church-yard  as  if  a  demon  had  been  chasing 
her  ;  and  hurrying  along  the  sti-eets,  through  which  it  is  probable 
her  accursed  violator  had  walked  with  quiet  and  orderly  step*  to 

*  It  most  Burely  have  been  after  liearing  of  or  iritaeBsing,  Bojne  siimlar 
eyeuii  or  scene  of  wretohedness,  tliat  the  most  eloquent  of  om- writei's  (Iliad 
almost  said  of  our  poets,)  Jeremy  Taylor,  wrote  the  following  paragraph, 
which,  at  least  in  Longmua'a  sense  of  the  worcl,  we  may  place  among  the 
moat  sublime  passages  in  English  litei-ature.  "He  that  is  no  ftol,  but  ean 
consider  wisely,  if  he  be  in  love  with  tWe -world,  we  need  not  daspaif  but 
that  a  witty  man  might  reconcile  Mm  with  torture,  and  make  Mm  tMak 
oharitaMy  of  the  rack,  and  he  brought  to  admire  the  harmony  that  ie  made 
by  a  herd  of  eyeniug  wolves  whao.  they  miss  tlieir  draught  of  Hood  in  their 
inidnight  Terels.  The  groaia  of  a  mao  in  a  fit  of  the  stooe  are  wovae  than 
all  these;  and  the  distraotionB  of  a  troubled  oonsoience  are  worse  than  those 
groans  :  and  yet  a  careless  merry  Einnei'  is  worse  than  all  flint.  But  if  we 
could  from  one  of  the  hattlements  of  lieaveu  espy,  bow  uiniiy  men  and  women 
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his  place  of  rest  and  Becurity,  she  was  seized  by  the  watchmen  of 
the  night — a  -welcome  prey,  as  they  receiYe  in  Nftiemberg  a  re- 
ward irom  the  police  chest,  for  eveiy  woman,  they  find  in  the 
sti'eets  after  ten  o'clock  at  niffht  It  was  midnigM  and  "he  was 
tiken  to  the  next  w^tch  ho  ise 

The  sitting  magistrate  heiore  whom  she  vis  can  4  tl  e  ne  t 
morning  piefaced  his  first  question  with  the  most  ojprohrioua 
title  thit  ever  \  longed  to  the  most  haidened  sti  et  walkers  and 
which  man  boin  of  womin  should  not  address  even  to  these 
were  it  h  it  for  his  own  salte  The  frightful  name  awakened 
the  poor  orphai  from  her  dream  of  guilt  it  hiought  back  the 
eonsciousiiesb  ol  her  innocence  but  with  it  the  sense  hi  ewiae  of 
her  wiongs  and  oi  her  helpl^sneBs  Thi-  coH  hand  of  death 
seemed  to  grasp  her  she  ftmted  dead  awa\  at  his  feet  and  was 
not  w  tho  t  difficolt^  recovered  The  magi&trite  was  &o  tar 
sof  ened  ijid  only  so  fai  as  to  dismiss  her  for  the  pie'ient  but 
with  a  menace  ol  sendmg  her  to  the  House  of  Oorrectioo  if  she 
were  brought  before  him  a  second  time.  The  idea  of  ber  own 
mnocence  now  became  uppermost  in  her  mind  ;  but  mingling  with 
the  thought  of  her  utter  forlomness,  and  the  image  of  her  angry 
father,  and,  doubtless  stil!  in  a  state  of  bewilderment,  she  formed 
the  resolution  of  drowning  herself  in  the  river  Pegnitz — ui  order 
(for  this  was  the.  shape  which  lier  fancy  had  taken)  to  throw 
herself  at  her  father's  feet,  and  to  justiiy  her  innocence  to  him, 
in  the  world  of  spirits.  Slie  hoped,  that  her  fether  would  speak 
for  her  to  tlie  Saviour,  and  that  she  should  be  forgiven.  But  as 
she  was  passing  through  the  subuib,  she  was  met  by  a  soldier's 
wife,  who  dming  the  life-time  of  her  father  had  been  occasion- 
ally employed  ia  tho  house  as  a  chare-womaa.  This  poor  wo- 
man,was  startled  at  the  disordered  apparel,  and  more  disordered 


at  tills  time  lie  feinting  and  dying  for  want  of  iDread,  how  mcaij  youog  m 
are  hown  down  bj  tlia  sword  of  war ;  how  inmij  poor  orphans  are  m 
weeping  oTer  the  graves  of  thdr  fetheiv  by  wliose  life  they  wei'e  enabled 
eati  if  we  could  butheav  how  many  marineva  and  passengers  are  at  tl 
present  in  a,  storm,  and  shriek  out  because  their  keel  dnshcs  against  a  voi 
or  bulges  under  them ;  how  niany  people  thei'e  are  that  weep  with  wa 
and  are  mad  with  oppression,  or  are  desperate  by  a  too  quiek  s«aise  of  a  ci 
etaat  infelicity ;  in  ail  reason  we  shonld  be  glad  to  be  oi.it  of  the  noise  a 
partidpation  of  so  many  evils.  This  is  a  place  of  sorrows  and  tears, 
great  evils  and  constant  calamities :  let  as  remove  henee.  at  least  in  aff 
tionsand  preparations  of  mind."   Nnlt/  Dying,  oh.i.  a.  a,  witli  omissions, — J 
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s  of  her  young  mistress,  and  questioned  her  with  such  an 
heart-felt  tenderness,  as  at  once  brought  hack  the 
poor  orphan  to  her  natural  feelings  and  the  obhgations  of  reli- 
gion. As  a  fiightened  child  throws  itself  into  the  arms  of  its 
mother,  and  hiding  its  head  on  her  breast,  half  teJls  amid  sobs 
what  has  happened  to  it,  so  did  she  throw  herself  on  the  neck 
of  the  woman  who  had  tittered  the  first  words  of  kindness  to  her 
since  her  father's  death,  and  with  loud  weeping  she  related  what 
she  had  endured  and  what  she  was  about  to  have  done,  told 
her  all  her  affliction  and  her  misery,  the  wormwood  and  the  gall. 
Her  kind-hearted  friend  mingled  fears  with  tears,  pressed  the  poor 
lorsaken  one  to  her  heart ;  comforted  her  with  sentences  out  of 
the  hymn-book  :  and  with  the  most  affectionate  entreaties  con- 
jured her  to  give  up  her  horrid  purpose,  for  that  life  was  short, 
and  heaven  was  forever. 

Maria  had  been  bred  up  in  the  fear  of  God  ;  she  now  trem- 
bled at  the  thought  of  her  former  purpose,  and  followed  her  friend 
Harlin,  for  that  was  the  name  of  her  guardian  angel,  to  hex 
home  hard  by.  The  moment  she  entered  the  door,  she  sank 
down  and  lay  at  her  full  length,  as  if  only  to  be  motionless  in  a 
place  of  shelter  had  been  the  fulness  of  delight.  As  when  a 
withered  leaf  that  has  been  long  whirled  about  by  the  gusts  of 
autumn,  is  blown  into  a  cave  or  hollow  tree,  it  stops  suddenly, 
and  all  at  once  looks  the  very  image  of  quiet — such  might  this 
poor  orphan  appear  to  the  eye  of  a  meditative  imagination. 

A  place  of  shelter  she  had  attained,  and  a  friend  wdling  to 
comfort  her  in'  all  that  she  could  :  but  the  noble-hearted  Harlin 
was  herself  a  daughter  of  calamity,  one  who  fix)m  year  to  year 
must  he  down  in  weariness  and  rise  up  to  labor  ;  for  whom  this 
world  provides  no  other  comfort  but  the  sleep  which  enables 
them  to  forget  it ;  no  other  physician  but  death,  which  takes 
them  out  of  it.  She  was  married  to  one  of  the  city  guards,  who, 
like  Maria's  father,  had  been  long  sick  and  bed-ridden.  Him, 
herself,  and  two  little  children,  she  had  to  maintain  by  washing 
and  charing  ;*  and  some  time  after  Maria  had  been  domesticated 
with  them,  Harlin  told  her  that  she  herself  had  been  once  driven 
to  a  desperate  thought  by  the  cvy  of  her  hungry  children,  during 

*  I  nm  ignorant,  whether  itsre  be  any  classical  authority  for  this  word ; 
but  I  know  no  other  word  that  expreases  occasional  day-labor  in  the  housn 
of  others. 
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a.  want  of  employment,  and  that  she  liad  been  on  the  point  of 
killing  one  of  the  httle  ones,  and  of  then  surrendering  herself 
into  tho  hands  of  Justice.  In  this  manner,  ate  had  conceived, 
aU  would  be  well  provided  for ;  the  surviving'  cliild  would  be 
admitted,  as  a  matter  of  course,  into  the  Orphan  House,  and  her 
husband  into  the  Hospital ;  while  she  herself  would  have  atoned 
for  her  act  by  a  public  execution,  and  together  with  the  child 
that  she  had  destroyed,  would  have  passed  into  a  state  of  bliss. 
All  this  she  related  to  Maria,  and  those  tragic  thoughts  left  but 
too  deep  and  lasting  im.pression  on  her  mind.  Weeks  after,  she 
herself  renewed  the  conversation,  by  Kipresaingto  her  benefactress 
her  inability  to  conceive  how  it  was  possible  for  one  human  being 
to  take  away  the  life  of  another,  especially  that  of  an  innocent 
little  child.  "  For  that  reason,"  replied  Harlin,  "  because  it  was 
so  innocent  and  so  good,  I  wished  to  put  it  out  of  this  wicked 
world.  Thinkeat  thou  then,  that  I  would  have  my  head  cut  off 
for  the  sake  of  a  wicked  child  J  Therefore  it  was  little  Nan, 
that  I  meant  to  have  taken  with  me,  who,  as  you  see,  is  always 
BO  sweet  and  patient  ;  little  Frank  has  already  his  humors  and 
naughty  tricks,  and  suits  better  for  this  world,"  This  was  the 
answer.  Maria  brooded  awhOe  over  it  in  silence,  then  passion- 
ately snatched  the  children  up  in  her  arms,  as  if  she  would  pro- 
tect them  against  their  own  mother. 

For  one  whole  year  the  orphan  Uved  with  the  soldier's  wife, 
and  by  their  joint  labors  barely  kept  off  absolute  want.  As  a 
little  hoy  (almost  a  child  in  size,  though  in  his  thirteenth  year) 
once  told  me  of  himself  as  he  was  guiding  me  up  the  Brocken, 
in  the  Hartz  Forest  th^y  had  but  little  of  that,  of  which  a  great 
deal  tells  but  io\  little  But  now  came  the  second  winter,  and 
with  it  came  bod  times,  a  seisuu  of  trouble  for  this  poor  and 
meritorioiK  household  Thv  ■«  ifc  now  fell  sick  :  too  constant 
and  too  hard  laboi  too  scanty  and  too  iiumtritious  food,  had 
gradually  wasted  in  ay  hei  btiength  Maria  redoubled  her  ef- 
forlB  in  order  to  provide  biead  and  fuel  for  their  washing  which 
they  took  in  ;  but  the  task  ■«  ts  above  her  powers.  Besides,  she 
was  so  timid  and  so  agitated  at  the  sight  of  strangers,  that  some- 
times, with  the  bt=t  good  will  she  was  left  without  employment. 
One  by  one,  every  aiticle  ot  the  lea^t  value  which  they  possessed 
was  sold  off,  except  the  bed  on  which  the  husband  lay.  He  died 
just  before  the  approach  ol  spring  ,  but  about  the  same  time  the 
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wife  gave  signs  of  convalescence.  The  pliysicifm,  though  almost 
as  poor  as  his  patients,  had  been  kind  to  them  :  silvei'  and  gold 
had  ho  none,  hut  he  occasionally  brought  a  little  wine,  and  often, 
assured  them  that  nothing  was  wanting  to  her  perfect  recoTory, 
hut  better  nourishment  and  a  little  wine  every  day.  This,  how- 
ever, could  not  be  regularly  procured,  and  Harlin's  spirits  sank, 
and  as  her  bodily  pain  left  her  she  became  more  melancholy, 
silent,  and  self-involved.  And  now~  it  was  that  Maria's  mind 
was  incessantly  racked  by  the  frightful  apprehension,  that  hei 
friead  might  be  again  m.editating  the  accomplishment  of  her  for- 
mer purpose.  She  had  grown  as  passionately  fond  of  the  two  chil- 
dren as  if  she  had  borne  them  under  her  own  heart ;  hut  the 
jeopardy  in  which  she  conceived  her  ftiend's  salvation  to  stand 
— this  was  her  predomiaant  thought.  For  aU  the  hopes  and 
fears,  which  under  a  happier  lot  would  have  been  associated 
with  the  objects  of  the  senses,  were  transferred,  by  Maria,  to  her 
notions  and  images  of  a  future  state. 

In  the  beginning  of  March,  one  bitter  cold  evening,  Maria 
started  up  and  suddenly  left  the  house.  The  last  morsel  of  food 
had  been  divided  betwixt  the  two  children  for  their  breakfast ; 
and  for  the  last  hour  or  more  the  Uttle  hoy  had  been  crying  for 
liimger,  while  his  gentler  sister  had  been  hiding  her  face  in 
Mana's  lap,  and  pressing  her  little  body  against  her  knees,  in 
Older  by  that  mechanic  pressure  to  didl  the  aching  from  empti- 
ness The  tender-hearted  and  visionary  maiden  had  watched 
the  mothei's  eye,  and  had  interpreted  several  of  her  sad  and 
steady  looks  according  to  her  preconceived  apprehensions.  She 
had  conceived  all  at  once  the  strange  and  enthusiastic  thought, 
that  she  vfould  in  some  way  or  other  offer  her  own  soul  for  the 
salvation  of  the  soul  of  her  ftiend.  The  money,  which  had  been 
left  in  her  hand,  flashed  upon  the  eye  of  her  mind,  as  a  single 
micomiected  image  :  and  faint  with  hunger  and  shivering  with 
cold,  she  EaJlied  forth — in  search  of  guilt !  Awful  are  the  dis- 
pensations of  the  Supreme,  and  in  his  severest  judgments  the 
hand  of  mercy  is  visible.  It  was  a  night  so  wild  with  ivind  and 
rain,  or  rather  rain  and  snow  mixed  together,  that  a  famished 
■wolf  would  have  stayed  in  his  cave,  and  Hstened  to  a  howl  more 
fearfid  than  his  own.  Forlorn  Maiia !  thou  wast  kneelmg  in 
pious  simplicity  at  the  grave  of  thy  father,  and  thou  becarnest 
the  prey  of  a  monster.     Innocent  thoii  wast  and  without  guilt 
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didat  thou  remain.  STow  Uiou  goest  focth  of  thy  ovm  acnord  ;~ 
but  God  will  have  pity  ou  thee.  Poor  bewildered  innocent !  In 
thy  spotless  imagination  dwelt  no  distinct  conception  of  the  e^iil 
■which  thou  wentest  forth  to  h:rave.  To  save  the  soul  of  thy 
friend  was  the  dream  of  thy  feverish  brain,  and  thou  wast  again 
apprehended  as  an  outcast  of  shameless  soneuality,  a,t  the  moment 
when  thy  too  spiritualized  fancy  was  busied  with  the  glorified 
forms  of  thy  Iriend  and  her  little  ones  interceding  for  thee  at  the 
throne  of  the  Redeemer  I 

At  this  moment  her  perturbed  fancy  suddenly  suggested  to  her 
a  new  mean  for  the  accomplishment  of  her  purpose  :  and  she 
replied  to  the  night-watch,  who  with  a  brutal  laugh  bade  her 
expect  on  the  morrow  the  unmanly  punishment,  which  to  the 
disgrace  of  human  nature  the  laws  of  Bome  Protestant  states  in- 
flict on  female  vagrants,  that  she  came  to  deliver  hei-self  up  as 
an  infanticide.  She  was  instantly  taken  before  the  magistrate 
through  as  wild  and  pitiless  a  storm  as  ever  pelted  on  a  houseless 
head, — through  as  black  and  tyrannous  a  night  as  ever  aided  the 
workings  of  a  heated  hrajn.  Here  she  confessed  that  she  had 
been  dehvered  of  an  infant  by  the  soldier's  wife,  Harlin,  that  she 
deprived  it  of  life  in  the  presence  of  Harlin,  and  accoj-ding  to  a 
plan  preconcerted  with  her,  and  that  Harlin.  had  buried  it  some- 
where in  the  wood,  but  where  she  knew  not.  During  this 
strange  tale,  she  appeared  to  listen  with  a  mixture  of  fear  and 
satisfaction  to  the  howling  of  the  wind  ;  and  never  sure  could  a 
confession  of  real  guilt  have  been  accompanied  by  a  more  dread- 
fully appropriate  music.  At  the  moment  of  her  apprehension 
she  had  formed  the  scheme  of  helpii^  her  friend  out  of  the 
world  in  a  state  of  innocence.  When  the  soldier's  widow  was 
confiroQted  with  the  orphan,  and  the  latter  had  repeated  her  coa- 
fe^on  to  her  face,  Hai-hn  answered  in  these  words,  "  For  God's 
sake,  Maria!  how  have  I  deserved  thisof  tliee?"  Then  turning 
to  the  magistrate  said,  "I  know  nothing  of  this."  This  was  the 
sole  answer  which  she  gave,  and  not  another  word  could  they 
extort  fi-om  her.  The  instruments  of  torture  were  brought,  and 
Harhn  was  warned,  that  if  she  did  not  confess  of  her  own  accord, 
the  truth  worild  be  immediately  forced  from  her.  This  menace 
convulsed  Maria  Schoning  with  affright ;  her  intention  had  been 
to  emancipate  herself  and  her  friead  from  a  life  of  unmixed  suf- 
fering; without  the  crime  of  suicide  in  eitlier,  and  with  no  guilt 
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at  ail  on  the  part  uf  her  friend  The  thought  of  her  Ineud's 
being  put  to  the  torture  had  nut  occurred  to  her.  Wildly  and 
ujgerly  she  pressed  her  friend's  hands,  akeady  hound  ill  prepara- 
tion for  the  torture  ; — she  pressed  them  in  agony  between,  her 
own,  and  said  to  her,  "  Anna,  confess  it  1  Anna,  dear  Anna !  it 
will  then  be  well  with  all  of  ua  1  all,  all  of  us !  and  Frank  and 
little  Han  will  be  put  into  the  Orphan  Hoiise  1"  Maria's  scheme 
now  passed,  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  through  the  widow's  mind ; 
fche  acceded  to  it  at  once,  kissed  Maria  repeatedly,  and  then 
serenely  turning  her  face  to  the  judge,  acknowledged  that  she 
had  added  to  the  giiilt  by  so  obstinate  a  denial,  that  alt  her 
triend  had  said  was  true,  save  only  that  she  had  thrown  the  dead 
infant  into  tbe  river,  and  not  buried  it  in  the  wood. 

They  were  both  committed  to  prison,  and  as  they  both  perse- 
vered in  their  common  confession,  the  process  M'as  soon  made  out 
and  the.  condemnation  followed  the  trial :  and  the  sentence,  by 
which  they  were  both  to  be  beheaded  with  the  sword,  was  or- 
dered to  be  put  in  force  nn  the  next  day  hut  one.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  execution,  the  delinquents  were  brought  together,  in 
0  ler  that  they  might  be  reconciled  with  each  other,  and  join  in 
!•  mmon  prayer  for  forgiveness  of  their  common  guilt. 

But  now  Mana  s  thoughts  took  another  turn.  The  idea  that 
hei  benefactress  that  bo  very  good  a  woman,  should  be  violently 
put  out  ol  hfp  and  this  with  an  infamy  on  her  name  which 
would  chug  loievei  tw  the  little  orphans,  overpowered  her.  Her 
iwn  excessive  desire  to  die  scarcely  prevented  her  from  discover- 
in^  the  whole  plia  and  when  Harlin  was  left  alone  with  her, 
uud  she  saw  her  friend's  calm  and  affectionate  look,  her  fortitude 
was  dissolved  .  she  burst  into  loud  and  passionate  weeping,  and 
throwing  herself  into  her  friend's  arms,  with  convulsive  sobs  she 
entreated  her  ibrgiveness.  Harlin  pressed  the  poor  agonized  girl 
to  her  arms ;  like  a  tender  mother,  she  kissed  and  fondled  her 
wet  cheeks,  and  in  the  moat  solemn  and  emphatic  tones  assured 
her  that  there  was  nothing  to  forgive.  On  the  contrary,  she  was 
her  greatest  benefactress  and  the  instrument  of  God's  gooduess  to 
remove  her  at  once  from,  a  miserable  world  and  from  the  temp- 
tation of  committing  a  heavy  crime.  In  vain.  Her  repeated 
promises,  that  she  would  answer  before  God  for  them  both,  could 
not  pacify  the  tortured  conscience  of  Maria,  till  at  length  the 
presence  of  the  clergyman  and  the  preparations  for  receiving  tho 
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saciament  occisioning  the  widow  to  address  her  thus —  &ee 
Maria  I  this  is  thi'  lioly  and  blood  ot  Chii=t  which  tike's  away 
all  sia  !  Let  is  partake  together  oi  thia  hdy  lepast  with  fuD 
trust  in  God  and  joyful  Lope  of  our  appioaehing  happiness 
These  words  ot  comfoit  uttered  w  th  ciieermg  tones  and  acLom 
panied  with  a  look  of  inexpressible  tenderneM  and  serenitj 
brought  back  peace  foi  a  while  to  her  tioubled  apiiit  They 
commuriicated  together  ind  on  parting  the  m'lgnanimous  wo- 
man once  more  embraced  her  young  friend  then  stretchiag  her 
hand  toward  heaven  said  Be  tiinqiul  Mam,  by  tomorrow 
morning  we  aie  theie  and  all  oui  '<oirow8  stay  heie  behind  us 

I  hasten  to  the  •st.ene  of  the  L\e:,ntion  for  I  anticipate  my 
reader's  feelings  m  the  o\haaf.tion  of  my  own  heart  Serene  and 
with  unaltered  (,o«ntenance  the  lofty-minded  HaiLm  heaid  the 
strokes  of  the  death-bell,  stood  before  the  scaflbld  while  the  staff 
was  broken  over  her,  and  at  length  ascended  the  steps,  all  with  a 
steadiness  and  tranquillity  of  manner  which  was  not  more  distant 
from  fear  than  from  defiance  and  bravado.  Altogether  different 
.  was  the  state  of  poor  Maria  :  with  shattered  nerves  and  an  ago- 
nizing conscience  that  incessantly  aecosed  her  as  the  murderess 
of  her  friend,  she  did  not  walk  but  staggered  towards  the  scaf- 
fold and  stumbled  up  the  steps.  While  Harlin,  who  went  first, 
at  every  step  turned  her  head  round  and  still  whispered  to  her, 
laising  her  eyes  to  heaven, — "  But  a  few  minutes,  Maria  !  and 
we  are  there  !"  On  the  scaffold  she  again  bade  her  farewell, 
again  repeating,  "  Dear  Maria  I  but  one  minute  now,  and  we  are 
together  with  God."  But  when  she  Inielt  down  and  her  neck 
was  bared  for  the  stroke,  the  unhappy  girl  lost  all  self-command, 
and  with  a  loud  and  piercing  shriek  she  bade  them  hold  and  not 
murder  the  innocent.  "  She  is  innocent  1  I  have  borne  false 
witness  I  I  alone  am  the  murderess  !"  She  rolled  herself  now 
at  the  feet  of  the  executioner,  and  now  at  those  of  the  clergymen, 
and  conjured  them  to  atop  the  execution,  declaring  that  the 
whole  story  had  been  invented  by  herself ;  that  she  had  never 
brought  forth,  much  less  destroyed  an  infant;  that  for  her 
friend's  sake  she  made  this  discovery ;  that  for  herself  she 
wished  fn  die,  and  would  (lie  gladly,  if  they  would  take  away 
her  friend,  and  promise  to  free  her  soul  from  the  dreadful  agony 
of  having  murdered  her  friend  by  false  witness.  The  executioner 
asked  Harlin,  if  there  were  any  tnith  in  what  Maria  Sohoning 
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had  said.  Tlie  lieroine  answered  with  manifoGt  I'eluctanco : 
"Most  assuredly  she  hath  said  the  truth:  I  confessed  myself 
guilty,  because  I  wished  to  die  and  thought  it  best  for  hoth  of  us ; 
and  now  that  my  hope  is  on  the  moment  of  its  accomplishment, 
I  can  not  be  supposed  to  declare  myself  innocent  for  the  sake  of 
saving  my  life  ; — but  any  wretchedness  is  to  be  endured  rathei: 
than  that  poor  creature  should  be  hurried  out  of  the  world  in  a 
state  of  despair." 

The  outcry  of  the  attending  populace  prevailed  to  suspend  the 
execution  :  a  report  was  sent  to  the  assembled  magistrates,  and 
in  the  mean  lime  one  of  the  priests  reproached  the  widow  in  bit- 
ter words  for  her  former  ialse  confession.  "  "What,"  she  replied 
sternly  but  without  anger,  "  what  would  the  truth  have  availed  ? 
Before  I  perceived  my  friend's  purpose  I  did  deny  it :  my  assur- 
ance was  pronounced  an  impudent  lie  ;  I  was  ah-eady  bound  for 
the  torture,  and  so  bound  that  the  sinews  of  my  hands  started, 
and  one  of  their  worships  in  the  large  white  perulce,  threatened 
that  he  would  have  me  stretched  till  the  sun  shone  through  me  ; 
— and  that  then  I  ehbuld  cry  out.  Yes,  when  it  was  too  late." 
The  priest  was  hard-hearted  or  superstitious  enough  to  continue 
his  reproofs,  to  which  the  noble  woman  condescended  no  further 
answer.  The  oilier  clergyman,  however,  was  both  more  rational 
and  more  humane.  He  succeeded  in  silencing  his  colleague,  and 
the  former  half  of  the  long  hour,  which,  the  magistrates  took  in 
maJdng  speeches  on  the  improbability  of  the  tale  instead  of  re-ax- 
amining  the  culprife  in  person,  he  employed  in  gaining  from  the 
widow  a  connected  acoormt  of  all  the  circumstances,  and  in  lis- 
tening occasionally  to  Maria's  passionate  descriptions  of  all  her 
friend's  goodness  and  magiianimity.  For  she  had  gained  an  in- 
flux of  life  and  spirit  from  the  assurance  in  her  mind,  both  that 
she  had  now  rescued  Harlin  from  death  and  was  about  to  expiate 
the  guilt  of  her  purpose  by  her  own  execution.  For  the  latter 
half  of  the  time  the  clergyman  remained  m  silence,  lost  in 
thought,  and  momently  expectmg  the  return  of  the  messenger. 
All  that  during  the  deep  silence  of  this  mterval  could  be  beard, 
was  one  exclamation  of  Harlin  to  Iiei  unhappy  iriend — "  Oh  I 
Maria  I  Maria  !  coiddst  thou  but  have  kept  up  thy  courage  for 
another  minute,  we  should  have  been  now  in  heaven  !"  The 
messenger  came  back  with  an  order  from  the  magistrates— to 
proceed    with    the  execution  !      With    re-animated    couTiteriiinco 
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Hailifl  placed  hev  neck  on  the  block  fuid  hey  head  waa  severed 
from  her  body  amid  a  general  shriek  from  the  crowd.  The  exe- 
cutioner fainted  after  the  blow,  and  the  under  hangman  was  or- 
dered to  take  his  place.  He  was  not  wanted.  Maria  was  al- 
ready gone  ;  her  body  was  found  as  cold  as  if  she  had  been  dead 
for  some  hours.  The  flower  had  been  snapt  in  the  storm,  before 
the  scythe  of  violence  could  come  aeav  it. 


^litude  of  aetiona  and  tha  pub- 
Beth  over  in  eilencc  the  smaller 
pasengeB  sad  motions  of  men  and  matters.  Bnt  sucli  being  tbe  workmau- 
sliip  of  God,  us  be  dotU  hang  the  gi-eatest  weight  upon  the  amalleat  wires, 
maxima  e  mimmis  aiitpendena ;  it  comes  therefore  to  pass,  that  nuah  his- 
toriea  do  ratiep  set  iorth  the  pomp  of  bnainess  than  the  trne  and  inward 
veaorta  thereof.  But  liveB,  if  they  be  well  written,  propounding  to  them- 
selves a  pei-soo  to  rapiesent  in  whom  aetioos  both  greater  and  smalier,  pub- 
lic and  private,  have  n  eomtnixtnre,  miiat  of  neeeseity  oentain  a  more  ti'ne, 
native,  and  lively  representatiou  Bacos." 

Mawkend  m  general  aie  so  little  n  the  habit  of  looking  steadily 
at  their  own  meamng  or  of  weighiig  the  \iords  by  %vhicli  they 
express  it,  that  the  writer  viho  la  ciieiul  to  do  both,  wiU  some- 
times mislead  his  leaders  through  the  very  excellence  ■which 
qualifiM  him  to  be  then  inatiuctor  and  thw  with  no  other  fault 
on  his  part,  tlnn  the  modest  miatake  of  supposing  in  those,  to 
■whom  he  addiessea  himself  an  mteilect  as  ■watchful  bm  hia  o'wn. 
The  inattentive  reader  adopts  is  unconditiontlly  true,  or  perhaps 
rails  at  his  author  foi  having  atited  ai  mirh  ■what  upon  examina- 
tion would  bo  found  to  have  been  duly  limited  and  would  so  ha,ve' 
been  understood  if  opaque  spots  and  false  lefractions  were  as  rare 
in  the  mental  as  m  the  bodily  eye.  The  motto,  for  instancei  to 
this  paper  has  more  than  once  served  as  aa  excuse  and  authority 
for  huge  volumes  of  biographical  minuticB,  which  render  the  real 
character  almost  invisible,  like  clouds  of  dn&t  on  a  portrait,  or  the 
counterfeit  frankincense  ■which  smoke-blacks  the  favorite  idol  of  a 
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Roman  Cittolic  villag-e  Ya  Lird  B^col  h\  the  exi  reseions 
'  public  face?  ind  propound  mg  to  themselves  a  person  evidently 
confines  the  hiographer  to  suoh  facts  ai  aie  eithei  t,«&(,eptible  of 
some  uiseful  geaetil  mfetence  oi  tenl  to  illtiotiate  tho'be  qualities 
whicii  distmgTiished  the  subject  of  them  from  oidmaiy  men; 
■while  the  passage  m  geneial  was  meant  to  guaid  the  histaHan 
against  conaidermg  as  tnfles  all  that  might  appeal  so  fo  those 
who  recognize  ao  greatness  m  the  mind  and  can  conceive  no 
dignity  m  anj  mcident  which  does  not  act  on  then  senses,  by  its 
external  accompaniments  oi  on  their  cnno&ity  by  itb  immediate 
consequences  Things  apparently  inaignjficaiLt  are  recommended 
to  our  notice  not  foi  then  own  sakes  but  for  their  tearings  or  in- 
fluences on  things  of  importance  :  in  other  words,  when  they  are 
insignificant  in  appearance  only. 

An  inquisitiveness  into  the  minutest  circumstances  and  casual 
sayings  of  eminent  contemporaties  is  indeed  quite  natural ;  hut 
so  are  all  our  follies,  aJid  the  more  natural  they  ate,  the  more 
caution  should  we  exert  in  guarding  against  them.  To  scribble 
trifles  even  oa  the  perishable  glass  of  an  inn  window,  is  tiie  mark 
of  an  idler  ;  but  to  engrave  them  on  the  marble  monument, 
sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  departed  great,  is  something  worse 
than  idleness.  The  spirit  of  genuine  biography  is  in  nothing 
more  conspicuous,  than  in  the  firmness  witli  which  it  withstands 
the  cravings  of  worthless  curiosity,  as  distinguished  from  the 
thirst  after  useful  knowledge.  For,  ioi  the  fil'st  place,  such  anec- 
dotes as  derive  their  whole  and  sole  interest  &om  the  great  name 
of  the  person  concerning  whom  they  are  related,  and  neither 
illustrate  his  general  character  nor  his  particular  actions,  would 
scarcely  have  been  noticed  or  remembered  except  by  men  of  weak 
minds :  it  is  not  unlikely,  tlierefbre,  that  they  were  misapprehend- 
ed at  the  time,  and  it  is  most  probable  that  they  have  Leen  re- 
lated as  incorrectly,  as  they  were  noticed  injudiciously.  Nor  are 
the  conseqnences  of  suoli  garrulous  biography  merely  negative 
For  as  insignificant  stoiies  can  derive  no  real  respectabihty  ftom 
the  eminence  of  the  person  who  happens  to  be  the  subject  of  them, 
but  rather  an  additional  deformity  of  disproportion,  they  are  apt 
to  have  their  insipidity  seasoned  by  the  same  bad  passions  that 
accompany  the  habit  of  gossiping  in  general ;  and  the  misappie- 
hensions  of  weak  men  meeting  with  the  misinterpretations  of  ma- 
lignant men,  have  not  seldom  formed  tlie  gronndwovk  of  the  most 
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grievous  calimuiies.  In  tlie  second  place,  these  trifles  are  subver- 
sive of  the  great  end  of  biography,  which  is  to  fix  the  attention, 
and  to  interest  the  feelings,  of  men  on  those  qualities  and  actions 
■which  have  made  a  particular  life  worthy  of  heing  recorded.  It 
b,  no  doubt,  the  duty  of  an  honest  hiograpliev,  to  portray  the 
prominent  imperfections  as  well  as  escellenoiea  of  his  hero  ;  hut 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  this  can  be  deemed  an  excuse  for 
heaping  together  a  multitude  of  partienlaiB,  which  can  prove 
nothing  of  any  man  that  might  not  have  been  safely  talcen  for 
granted  of  all  men,  In  the  present  age  (emphatically  the  age  of 
personality)  there  are  more  than  ordinary  motives  for  withholding 
all  encouragement  from  this  mania  of  busying  ourselves  with  the 
names  of  others,  which  is  still  more  alarming  as  a  symptom,  than 
it  is  troublesome  as  a  disease.  The  reader  must  he  still  less  ac- 
quainted with  contemporary  literature  than  myself — a  case  not 
likely  to  occur — if  he  needs  me  to  inform  him  that  there  are  men, 
who  trading  in  the  silliest  anecdotes,  in  nnprovolted  abuse  and 
senseless  eulogy,  think  themselves  nevertheless  employed  both 
worthily  and  honorably,  if  only  all  this  be  done  in  good  set  terms, 
and  from  the  press,  and  of  public  characters, — a  class  which  has 
increased  so  rapidly  of  late,  that  it  becomes  difficult  to  discover 
what  characters  are  to  he  considered  as  private.  Alas  !  if  these 
wretched  misusers  of  language  and  the  means  of  giving  wings  to 
thotight, — the  means  of  multiplying  the  presence  of  an  individual 
mind, — alas  1^.  had  they  ever  known,  how  great  a  thing  the 
of  any  one  simple  tvuth  is,  and  bow  mean  a  thing  a 
is,  except  as  seen  iu  the  light  of  some  comprehensive 
truth  ;  if  they  had  but  once  experienced  the  unborrowed  compla- 
cency, the  inwaid  independence,  the  homebred  strength,  with 
which  every  clear  conception  of  the  reason  is  accompanied  ;  they 
would  shrink  from  their  own  pages  as  at  the  remembrance  of  a 
crime.  For  a  ciime  it  is  (and  the  man  who  hesitates  in  pro- 
nouncing it  such,  must  be  ignorant  of  what  m.an]dnd  owe  to 
books,  what  he  himself  owes  to  them  in  spite  of  his  ignorance), 
thus  to  introduce  the  spirit  of  vulgar  scandal  and  personal  inquie- 
tude iuto  the  closet  and  the  library,  environing  with  evil  passions 
the  very  sanctuaries,  to  which  we  should  flee  for  refuge  fiom 
thecQ.  For  to  what  do  these  publications  appeal,  whether  they 
present  themselves  as  biography  or  as  anonymous  criticism,  but  to 
the  same  feelings  which  the  scandal-bearers  and  time-killers  of 
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ordinary  life  seek  to  gratify  iu  tlieiaaelves  and  their  I 
And  both  the  authors  and  admirers  of  such  publications,  in  what 
respect  are  they  less  truants  and  deserters  &ora  their  own  hearts, 
and  from  their  appointed  task  of  understanding  and  amending 
them,  than  the  moat  garrulous  female  chronicler  of  the  goings-on 
of  yesterday  in  the  families  of  her  neighbors  and  townsfolk  ? 

I  have  reprinted  the  following  biographial  sketch,  partly  in- 
deed in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  the  means  of  iatrodncing  to  the 
reader's  knowledge,  in  case  he  should  not  have  formed  an  ac- 
quaintance with  them  already,  two  of  the  most  interesting 
biographical  works  in  our  language,  both  for  the  weight  of  the 
matter,  and  the  iTicwiosa  felicitas  of  the  style.  I  refer  to 
Roger  North's  Examen,  and  the  Life  of  his  brother,  the  Lord 
Keeper  &uil£brd.  The  pages  are  all  aliye  with  the  genuine 
idioms  of  our  mother-tongue. 

A  fastidious  taste,  it  is  true,  will  find  offence  in  the  occasional 
vulgarisms,  or  what  we  now  call  slang,  which  not  a  few  of  our 
writers,  shortly  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  IL,  seem  to  have 
affected  as  a  mark  of  loyalty.  These  instances,  however,  are 
but  a  trifling  drawback.  They  are  not  sought  for,  as  is  too  often 
and  too  plainly  done  by  L'Estrange,  CoUyer,  Tom  Brown,  and 
their  imitators.  North  never  goes  out  of  his  way  either  to  seek 
them  or  to  avoid  them  ;  and  in  the  niaia  his  language  gives  us 
the  very  nerve,  pulse,  and  sinew  of  a  hearty,  healthy,  conversa- 
tional English. 

This  is  m,y  first  reason  for  the  insertion  of  this  extract.  My 
other  and  principal  motive  may  be  found  in  the  kindly  good-tem- 
pered spirit  of  the  passage.  But  instead  of  troubling  the  reader 
with  the  painful  contrast  which  so  many  recollections  force  on 
ray  own  feelings,  I  will  refer  the  character-makers  of  the  present 
day  to  the  letters  of  Erasmus  and  Sir  Thomas  More  to  Martin 
Dorpius,  which  are  commonly  aiuiexed  to  the  Encortdwm,  Moria; 
and  then  for  a  practical  comment  on  the  just  and  affecting  sen- 
timents of  those  two  great  men,  to  the  works  of  Koger  Korth,  as 
proofs  how  alone  an  English  scholar  and  gentleman  will  permit 
himself  to  delineate  his  contemporaries  even  under  the  strongest 
prejudices  of  party  spirit,  and  though  employed  on  the  coarsest 
subjects.  A  coarser  subject  than  the  Chief  Justice  Saunders 
can  not  well  be  imagined  ;  nor  does  North  use  his  colors  with  a 
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sparing  or  vevy  delicate  hand  ;   and  yet  the  final  impressii 
that  of  kindness. 


The  Lord  Chief  Justice  Saunders  succeeded  in  the  loom  of 
Pemheitoa  His  character  and  hiH  heg  inning  weie  equilly 
Btrang-e  He  ■wi's  at  hist  no  bet-tei  than  a  poor  heggar  boy  if 
not  a  parish  foundling  ■without  known  paienta  or  relations  He 
had  found  %  way  to  live  by  obsequiousness  in  element  s  Inn  as 
I  remember,  and  courting  the  attorney's  clerks  for  scraps.  The 
extraordinary  observance  and  diligence  of  the  boy  made  the  so- 
ciety willing  to  do  him  good.  He  appeared  very  ambitious  to 
learn  to  write  ;  and  one  of  the  attorneys  got  a  hoard  knocked  up 
at  a  window  on  the  top  of  a  stair-case ;  and  that  was  his  desk, 
where  he  sat  and  wrote  after  copies  of  court  and  otlier  hands 
the  deikfi  gave  him.  He  made  himself  so  expert  a  writer  that 
he  took  in  business,  and  earned  some  pence  by  hackney- writing. 
And  thus  by  degrees  he  pushed  his  faculties,  and  fell  to  forms, 
and,  by  hooks  that  were  lent  him,  became  an  exquisite  entering 
clerk ;  and,  by  the  same  course  of  improvement  of  himself,  an 
able  counsel,  first  in  special  pleading,  then  at  large ;  and  after 
he  was  called  to  the  bar,  had  practice  in  the  King's  Bench  court 
equal  to  any  there.  As  to  his  person  he  was  very  corptdent  and 
beastly  ;  a  mere  lump  of  morbid  fiesh.  He  used  to  say,  "  By 
his  troggs"  {such  a  humorous  way  of  talking  he  affected),  "  none 
could  say  he  wanted  issue  of  his  body,  for  he  had  nine  in  his 
back."  He  was  a  fetid  mass,  that  offended  his  neighbors  at  the 
bar  in  the  sharpest  degree.  Those,  whose  ill-fortime  it  was  to 
stand  near  him,  were  confessors,  and,  in  summer-time,  almost 
martyrs.  This  hatefiil  decay  of  his  carcass  came  upon  him  by 
continual  sottishness  ;  for  to  say  nothing  of  brandy,  he  was  sel- 
dom without  a  pot  of  "ale  at  his  nose,  or  near  him.  That  exer- 
cise was  all  he  used  ;  the  rest  of  his  life  was  sitting  at  his  desk 
or  piping  at  homo  ;  and  that  home  was  a  tailor's  house  in 
Butcher  Bjdw,  called  his  lodging,  and  the  man's  wife  was  his 
nurse  or  worse  ;  but  by  virtue  of  his  money,  of  which  he  made 
little  account,  though  he  got  a  great  deal,  he  soon  became  mas- 
ter of  the  family ;  and,  being  no  changehng,  he  never  removed, 

*  Mit  1826,  ToL  ii.  p.  il.—Sil. 
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but  was  true  to  hia  friends,  a,iid  ttey  to  him,  to  tlie  last  hour  of 
He  life. 

So  much  for  his  person  and  education.  As  for  his  parts,  none 
had  them  more  lively  ttan  he.  Wit  and  repartee  in  an  affected 
rusticity  were  natural  to  him.  He  waa  ever  ready,  and  never  at 
il  loss  ;  and  none  came  so  aeai  as  he  to  be  a  match  for  Seijeaiit 
Maynard.  His  great  dexterity  was  in  the  art  of  special  pleading, 
and  lie  would  lay  snares  that  often  canght  his  superiors  who 
were  not  aware  of  his  traps.  And  he  waa  so  foad  of  success  for 
his  clients,  that,  rather  thaJi  fail,  he  would  set  the  court  "hard 
with  a  trick:  for  which  he  met  sometimes  with  a  reprimand, 
which  he  would  wittily  ward  off,  so  that  no  one  waa  Kiuch  of- 
fended with  him.  But  Hale  could  not  bear  liis  irregularity  of 
life;  and  for  that,  and  suspicion  of  Jiis  tricks,  used  to  beai  hard 
upon  him  in  the  court.  But  no  ill  usage  from  the  bench  was 
too  hard  for  his  hold  of  business,  being  such  as  scarce  any  could 
do  bat  himself.  With  all  this,  he  had  a  goodness  of  nature  and 
disposition  in  so  great  a  degree,  that  he  may  be  deservedly  styled 
a  philajithrope.  He  waa  a  very  Silenns  to  the  boys,  as,  in  this 
place  I  may  teim  the  students  oi'  the  law,  to  make  them  meiTy 
whenever  they  had  a  mind  to  it.  He  had  nothing  of  rigid  or 
austere  in  hina.  If  any  near  him  at  the  bar  grumbled  at  his 
stench,  he  ever  converted  the  complaint  into  content  and  laugh- 
ing with  the  abundaiioe  of  his  wit.  As  to  his  ordinary  dealing, 
he  "was  as  honest  as  the  driven  snow  was  white  ;  and  why  not, 
having  no  regard  for  money,  or  desire  to  be  rich  ?  And  for  good- 
nature and  condescension,  there  was  not  his  fellow.  I  have  seen 
hira  for  hours  and  half-houM  together,  before  the  court  sat,  stand 
at  the  bar  with  an  audience  of  students  over  against  him,  put- 
ting of  ea.ses  and  debating  so  as  suited  their  capacities,  and  en- 
couraged their  industry.  And  so  in  the  Temple,  he  seldom  moved 
without  a  parcel  of  youtlis  hanging  about  him,  and  he  merry 
and  jesting  with  them. 

It  will  be  readily  conceived  that  this  man  was  never  cut  out 
to  be  a  presbyter,  or  any  thing  that  is  severe  and  crabbed.  In 
no  time  did  he  lean  to  faction,  but  did  his  business  without  of- 
fence to  any.  He  put  off  officious  talk  of  government  or  politics 
with  jests,  and  so  made  his  wit  a  catltolujon  or  shield,  to  cover  all 
his  weak  places  or  infirnoities.  When  the  court  fell  into  a  steady 
course  of  using  the  law  agamst  all  kinds  of  offenders,  this  man 
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was  taken,  into  the  king's  business  ;  and  had  the  part  of  draw- 
ing and  perusal  of  aknost  all  indictments  and  informationa  that 
■were  then  to  be  prosecuted,  with  the  pleadings  thereon,  if  any 
were  special ;  and  he  had  the  aettling  of  the  large  pleadings  in 
the  quo  warranto  against  London.  Hia  Lordabip  had  no  sort  of 
conversation  with  him  bnt  in  the  way  of  business  and  at  the  bar ; 
but  once,  after  he  was  in  the  king's  huaineaa,  he  dined  with  His 
Lordship,  and  no  more.  And  there  he  showed  another  qualifi- 
cation he  had  acquired,  and  that  was  to  play  jigs  upon  a  harpsi- 
chord ;  having  taught  himself  with  the  opportunity  of  an  old 
virginal  of  hia  landlady's  ;  hut  in  such  a  manner,  not  for  defect, 
but  figure,  as  to  see  him  were  a  jest.  The  king,  ol>s«rving  him 
to  be  of  a  free  disposition,  loyal,  friendly,  and  without  greediness 
or  guile,  thought  of  him  to  he  the  chief  justice  of  the  King's 
Benoh  at  that  nice  time.  And  the  ministry  could  not  but  ap- 
prove of  it.  So  great  a  weight  was  then  at  stake,  as  could  not 
be  trusted  to  men  of  doubtful  principles,  or  such  as  any  thing 
might  tempt  to  desert  them .  While  he  sat  in  the  court  of  King's 
Bench,  he  gave  the  rule  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  the  law- 
yers. But  his  course  of  life  was  so  different  from  what  it  had 
been,  his  business  incessant,  and  withal  crabbed,  and  hia  diet  and 
exercise  changed,  that  the  constitution  of  Ms  body,  or  head  rath- 
er, could  not  sustain  it,  and  he  fell  into  an  apoplexy  and  palsy, 
which  numbed  hia  parts  ;  and  he  never  recovered  the  strength  of 
them.  He  outlived  the  jnigiasntiaiheguoviarrcmto;  butwas 
not  present  otherwise  than  by  sending  hia  opinion  by  one  of  the 
judges,  to  be  for  the  king,  who  at  the  pronouncing  of  the  judg- 
ment, declared  it  to  the  ~coi.«t  accordingly,  which  is  frequently 
done  in  hke  cases. 
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J'roinde  ei  videbilw,  Jin^/ant  hii  me  lalruncidis  inlerim  miiiiii  eaniaa  lu- 
iiate,  tmt  H  malint,  eguUasse  in  anHuMne  longa.  2fam  g«<s  tandem  eai  iai- 
gmlas,  cum  tntuii  vitm  imttUulo  mos  lutui  coneedamns,  atwiiia  TttUlwn  om- 
nino  iasum  permUtere :  maxime  si  migte  leria  dtuxint,  aigue  ila  tractenber 
ludicra,  jit  ex  his  aliq^iimio  plus  fmgis  referat  lector  aon  omnino  nana 
obess  qUBSa  ex  qaortmdam  tetricia  ae  spletididis  argumentts  I       EbasmcS.* 

They  may  pretand,  if  they  like,  Oiat  I  amuae  myself  wiili  playing  at  fox 
and  goose,  or,  if  tbey  prefer  it,  that  I  ride  tlie  ooek-liorsB  on  my  grandam's 
crutch.  For  is  it  not,  I  ask,  rary  imfejr,  when  every  trade  and  profeasion 
IB  allowed  its  own-  sport  and  travesty,  not  to  extend  tie  aame  permisaion  to 
literature ; — especially  if  trifles  are  ao  handled,  that  a  reader  of  tolerable 
qmekoesa  niay  occasionally  derive  irom  them  more  food  for  profitable  re- 
Section  tiian  from  many  a  work  of  grand  or  gloomy  ai'giiment ! 

IitTJS,  tke  foi'lora  Iras,  ■whose  nouiiahroent  consisted  in  bread 
and  water,  wliose  clothing  was  of  one  tatt«red  mantle,  and  whose 
bed  of  an  armful  of  straw,  this  same  Inis,  by  a  rapid  transition 
of  foi-tune,  became  the  most  prosperous  mortal  under  the  sun. 
It  pleased  the  gods  to  snatch  liim  at  once  out  of  the  dust  and  to 
place  him  by  the  side  of  princes.  He  beheld  himself  in  the  pos- 
session of  incalculable  trei^ures.  His  palace  excelled  even  the 
temple  of  the  gods  in  the  pomp  of  its  ornaments ;  his  least  sump- 
tuous clothing  WEis  of  purple  and  gold,  and  bis  table  might  well 
have  been  named  the  compendium  of  luxury,  the  summary  of  all 
that  the  voiiiptoous  ingenuity  of  men  had  invented  for  the  grati- 
fication of  the  palate.  A  numerous  train  of  admiring  dependents 
followed  him  at  every  step ;  those  to  whom  he  vouchsafed  a  gra- 
cious look  were  esteemed  already  in  the  high  toad  of  fortune,  and 
the  favored  individual  who  was  permitted  to  kiss  his  hand  ap- 
peared to  be  the  object  of  common  envy.  The  name  of  Irus 
sounding  in  his  ears  an  unwelcome  memento  and  perpetual  re- 
proach of  his  former  poverty,  he  for  this  reason  named  himself 
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ir  the  Lightning-flaslier,  and  the  whole  people  cele- 
hrated  this  splendid  change  of  title  by  public  rejoicings.  The 
poet,  who  a  few  yeais  ago  had  personified  poverty  itself  under 
his  former  name  of  Irua,  now  made  a  discovery  which  had  till 
that  moment  remained  a  profound  secret,  but  was  now  received 
by  all  with  implicit  faitli  and  warmest  approbation.  Jupiter, 
forsooth,  had  become  enamored  of  the  mother  of  Ceraunius,  and 
assumed  the  form  of  a  mortal  in  order  to  enjoy  her  love.  Hence- 
forward they  erected  altars  to  him,  they  swore  by  his  name,  and 
the  priests  discovered  in  the  entrails  of  the  sacrificial  victim,  that 
the  great  Oerarmius,  this  worthy  son  of  Jupiter,  was  the  sole  pil- 
lar of  the  ■western  world,  Toxaris,  his  former  neighbor,  a  maa 
whom  good  fortune,  unwearied  industry,  and  rational  fi;ugality, 
had  placed  among  the  richest  ciiizens,  became  the  first  victim  of 
the  pride  of  this  new  demi-god.  In  the  time  of  his  poverty  Irus 
had  repined  at  his  luck  and  prosperity,  and  irritable  fi-om  distress 
and  envy,  had  conceived  that  ToxariB  had  looked  contemptuously 
on  him  ;  and  now  was  the  time  that  Ceraunius  would  make  hira 
feel  the  power  of  him,  whose  father  grasped  the  thunderbolt. 
Three  advocates,  newly  admitted  into  the  recently  established 
order  of  the  Cygnet,  gave  evidence  that  Toxaris  had  denied  the 
gods,  committed  peculations  on  the  eaered  treasury,  and  in- 
creased his  treasure  by  acts  of  sacrilege.  He  was  hurried  off  to 
prison  and  sentenced  to  an  ignominious  death,  and  his  wealth 
confiscated  to  the  use  of  Ceraunius,  the  earthly  representative  of 
the  deities.  Ceraunius  now  found  nothing  wanting  to  his  felicity 
but  a  bride  worthy  of  his  rank  and  blooming  honors.  The  most 
illustrious  of  the  land  were  candidates  for  his  alfiance.  Euphor- 
bia, the  daughter  of  the  noble  Anstrins,  was  honored  with  his 
final  choice.  To  nobility  of  birth  nature  had  added  for  Euphor- 
bia, a  rich  dowry  of  beauty,  a  nobleness  both  of  look  and  stature. 
The  flowing  ringlets  of  her  hair,  her  lofty  forehead,  her  brilliant 
eyes,  her  stately  ligure,  her  majestic  gait,  had  enchanted  the 
haughty  Ceraunius ;  and  all  the  bards  told  what  the  inspiring 
Muses  had  revealed  to  them,  that  Venus  more  than  once  had 
pined  with  jealousy  at  the  sight  of  her  superior  charms.  The 
day  of  espoimal  arrived,  and  the  illustrious  son  of  Jove  was  pro- 
ceeding in  pomp  to  the  temple,  when  the  anguish-stricken  wife 
of  Tosaris,  with  his  innocent  children,  suddenly  threw  them- 
selves at  his  feet,  and  with  loud  lamentations  entreated  him  to 
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f  the  life  of  hei-  husband.  Enraged  by  this  interruption, 
s  spurned  her  from  him  with  Ijis  feet  and — Iiua  awoke, 
and  found  himself  lying  on  the  same  straw  on  wliich  he  had  lain 
down,  and  with  his  old  tattered  mantle  spread  over  liira.  With 
his  retummg  reason,  conscience  too  returned.  He  praised  the 
gods  and  resigned  hinaself  to  his  lot.  Ceraimius  indeed  had  van- 
ished, but  the  innocent  Tosaris  was  still  alive,  and  Irua  poor  yet 
guiltless. 

Can  my  reader  recollect  no  individual  now  on.  earth,  who  some- 
time or  otlier  wUl  awake  from  his  dream  of  empire,  poor  as  Irus, 
with  all  the  guilt  ajid  impiety  of  Ceraimins  ?* 

The  reader  will  heai  in  mind,  that  this  fable  was  written  and 
first  published,  at  the  close  of  1809  : — 


There  is  a  Christmas  custom  hero  which  pleased  and  inter- 
ested me, — The  children  make  Uttle  presents  to  their  parents, 
and  to  each  other  ;  and  the  parents  to  the  children.  For  three 
or  four  months  before  Christmas  the  girls  are  all  busy,  and  the 
boys  save  up  then'  pocket-money,  to  make  or  purchase  these  pres- 
ents. What  the  present  is  to  be  is  cautionsly  kept  secret,  and 
the  girb  have  a  world  of  contrivances  to  conceal  it — such  as 
working  when  they  are  out  on  v^ts  and  the  others  are  not  with 
them ;  getting  up  in  the  morning  before  daylight,  and  the  hke. 
Then  on  the  evening  before  Chriatmas-day,  one  of  the  parlors  is 
lighted  up  by  the  childien  into  wliioh  the  patents  must  not  go 
A  great  i  ew  bough  is  fastened  on  the  table  it  a  httle  distance 
fum  the  wail  a  multitude  of  bttle  tapers  ■ire  fastened  m  the 
bough  but  so  IS  not  to  cat(,h  it  till  they  aio  neailj  burnt  out 
and  colored  papei  hangs  and  flutters  from  the  twigs  Under  this 
bough  the  children  lay  out  m  great  older  the  pietents  they  mean 
f3i  their  pirents  stil!  conceihng  m  then  pockets  what  they  in 
tend  foi  each  other  Then  the  parents  tie  mtioduced  and  each 
piesents  his  bttle  gilt  and  then  bring  out  the  lest  one  b\  one 
Irom  their  pockets  and  present  them  with  kisses  and  embraeos 
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■Where  I  witnessed  tbis  scene,  there  were  eight  or  nine  children, 
and  the  eldest  daughter  and  the  iBother  wept  alond  for  joy  and 
tenderness  ;  and  the  tears  ran  down  the  face  of  the  fatber,  and 
he  clasped  all  his  children  so  tight  to  his  treast,  it  seemed  as  if 
he  did  it  (o  stifle  the  sob  that  was  rising  within  him.  I  was 
very  much  affected.  The  shadow  of  the  hough  and  its  appenda- 
ges on  the  wall,  and  arching  over  on  the  ceiling,  made  a  pretty 
picture ;  and  then  the  raptures  of  the  very  little  ones,  when  at 
last  the  twigs  and  their  needles  began  to  take  fire  and  snap  1  0 
it  was  a  delight  for  them  1 — On  the  next  day,  in  the  great  par- 
lor, the  parents  lay  out  on  the  table  the  presents  for  the  children ; 
a  scene  of  more  sober  joy  succeeds,  as,  on  this  day,  B&ei  an  old 
custom,  the  mother  says  privately  to  each  of  her  daughters,  and 
the  father  to  his  sons,  that  which  he  has  observed  most  praise- 
worthy and  that  which  was  most  faulty  iu  their  conduct.  Foi- 
tnerly,  and  still  in  all  the  smaller  towns  and  villages  throughout 
North  Germany,  these  presents  were  sent  by  all  the  parents  to 
some  one  feilow,  who  in  high  buskins,  a  white  robe,  a  mask,  and 
an  enormous  flax  wig.  personates  Knecht  Rupert,  the  servant 
Rupert.  On  Christmas  night  he  goes  round  to  every  house  and 
Bays,  that  Jesus  Chiiat  his  master  sent  him  tliither ; — the  parents 
and  elder  children  receive  hint  with  great  pomp  of  reverence, 
while  the  little  ones  ai'e  most  terribly  frightened.  He  then  in- 
quires for  the  children,  and  according  to  the  character  which  he 
hears  from  the  parent,  he  gives  them  the  intended  present,  as  if 
they  came  out  of  heaven  from  Jesus  Christ.  Or,  if  they  should 
have  been  bad  children,  he  gives  the  parents  a  rod,  and  in  the 
name  of  hia  master  recommends  them  to  use  it  frequently.  About 
seven  or  eight  years  old  the  children  are  let  into  the  secret,  and 
it  is  curious  to  ofeerve  how  faithftdly  they  keep  it. 


The  whole  lake  of  Ratzeburg  is  one  mass  of  thick  transparent 
ice,  a  spotless  mirror  of  nine  miles  in  extent.  The  lowness  of 
the  hills,  which  rise  from  the  shores  of  the  late,  precludes  the 
awful  sublimity  of  Alpine  landscape,  yet  compensates  for  the 
want  of  it  by  beauties,  of  which  this  very  lowness  is  a  neceraaiy 
condition.  Tester-morning  I  saw  the  lesser  lake  completely  hid- 
den by  mist ;  but  the  moment  the  sun  peeped  over  the  hill,  the 
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mist  broke  in  the  middle,  and  in  a  few  seconds  atood  divided, 
leaving  a  broad  road  all  across  the  lake  ;  and  between  these  two 
walls  of  mist  the  sunlight  burnt  upon  the  ice,  forming  a  road  of 
golden  fire,  intolerably  bright,  and  the  mist-walls  themselves  par- 
took of  the  blaze  in  a  multitude  of  shining  colors.  This  is  our 
eecond  frost.  About  a  month  ago,  before  the  thaw  came  on,  there 
was  a  storm  of  wind  ;  and  during  the  whole  night,  such  were  the 
thunders  and  bowlings  of  the  breaking  ice,  that  they  have  leit  a 
conviction  on  my  mind,  that  there  are  HoundH  more  sublime  than 
any  sight  can  be,  more  absolutely  Buspending  the  power  of  com- 
parison, and  more  utterly  absorbing  the  mind's  self-oonaoiousneas 
in  its  total  attention  to  the  object  worldng  upon  it.  Part  of  the 
ice  which  the  vehemence  of  the  wind  had  shattered,  was  driven 
shoreward  and  froze  anew.  On  the  evening  of  the  next  day,  at 
sunset,  the  shattered  ice  thus  frozea,  appeared  of  a  deep  blue,  and 
in  shape  like  an  agitated  sea ;  beyond  this,  the  wat«r  that  ran  up 
between  the  great  islands  of  ice  which  had  preserved  their  masses 
entire  and  smooth,  shone  of  a  yellow  green  ;  but  all  these  scat 
tered  ice-islands,  themselves,  were  of  an  intensely  bright  blood 
color, — they  seemed  blood  and  light  in  union.  On  some  of  the 
largest  of  these  islands,'  the  fishermen  stood  puUing  out  their  im- 
mense nets  through  the  holes  made  in  the  ice  for  this  purpose, 
and  the  men,  their  net-poles,  and  their  huge  nets,  were  a  part  of 
the  glory  ;  say  rather,  it  appeared  as  if  the  rich  crimson  light  had 
shaped  itself  into  these  forms,  figures,  and  attitudes,  to  make  a 
glorious  vision  in  mockery  of  earthly  things. 

The  lower  lake  is  now  all  alive  with  ajtaters,  and  with  ladies 
driven  onward  by  them  in  their  ice  ears.  Mercury,  Bui'ely,  was 
the  first  maker  of  skates,  and  the  wings  at  his  feet  are  symbols 
of  the  invention.  In  skating  there  are  three  pleasing  circum- 
stances ;  the  infinitely  subtle  particles  of  ice  which  the  skate  cuts 
up,  and  which  creep  and  run  before  the  skate  like  a  low  mist, 
and  m  sunrise  or  sunset  become  colored ;  second,  the  shadow  of 
the  skater  in  the  water,  seen  through  the  transparent  ice  ;  and 
third,  the  melancholy  undulating  sound  irom  the  skate,  not  with- 
out variety ;  and  when  very  many  are  skating  together,  the  sounds 
and  the  noises  give  an  impulse  to  the  icy  trees,  and  the  woods  all 
round  the  lake  tinkle. 

Here  I  stop,  having  in  truth  transcribed  the  preceding  in  great 
measure,  iii  order  to  present  the  lovers  of  poetry  with  a  desurip- 
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tive  passage,  extracted  with  the  author's  permission,  from  an  un- 
published poem  on  the  growth  aud  revolutions  of  an  individual 
mind  by  Wordsworth  : — 

—an  Oi'pMc  tale  iodead, 
A  tale  divine  of  high  aud  pasriooate  tboughts 
To  their  own  music  ehantod  !* 


WiBdoBi  nod  aphit  of  the  universo ! 

Thou  soul,  that  art  the  eternity  of  thought ! 

And  giv'et  to  forme  and  images  a  breath 

And  evarlnsfiug  motion  I  not  in  vain, 

By  day  or  atar-light,  thus  frajn  mj  first  dawQ 

Of  childhood  didst  thou  intertwine  for  me 

The  pasaionB  that  build  up  our  human  soul, 

Nor  with  the  mean  and  vh^nr  ivorka  of  man, 

But  with  high  objeeta,  with  endwiog  things. 

With  life  and  nature  ;  purifying  thus 

'f  he  elements  of  feeling  and  of  thought. 

And  sanctifying  by  snch  discipline 

Both  pain  and  fear,  until  we  reei^ize 

A  grandeur  in  the  beatinga  of  the  heart. 

Nor  was  this  fellowship  vouchaaf  d  to  me 
With  stinted  Mndoefia.     In  November  days 
When  vapors  rolliLig  down,  the  valleys  made 
A  lonely  seene  more  loneaome ;  among  woods 
At  noon,  and  'mid  the  calm  of  summer  nights, 
When  by  the  margin  of  the  trembling  lake, 
Beneath  the  gloomy  Mile  I  homeward  went 
In  solitude,  such  intercourae  waa  mine ; 
'Twas  mine  amot^  the  lielda  both  day  and  n^t, 
And  by  the  watera  all  the  aummer  long. 

And  in  the  frosty  season  when  the  aun 
Was  set,  and,  visible  for  many  a  mile 
The  cottage  windows  through  the  twilight  Mazed, 
I  heeded  not  the  summons ; — happy  time 
It  w^  indeed  for  all  of  ua,  to  me 
It  was  a  time  of  rapture ;  clear  and  loud 
The  village  clock  toH'd  ais ; — I  wheel'd  about 
Prond  and  esultiag,  lite  an  untir'd  horse 
That  liar'd  not  for  its  home. — All  shod  with  atecl 
We  hisa'd  along  the  pohah'd  ice,  in  games 

«  Foetienl  Works,  VII.  p.  159,— £■* 
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Confederate,  imitative  of  tte  chase 
And  "woodland  pleasures,  tlie  resoimdjng  horn, 
He  pftok  louii  beEowiog,  and  tlie  hunted  have. 
So  through  the  daclmess  end  the  eold  we  flew, 
And  not  a  voice  was  idle  ;  with  the  din 
Meanwliile  the  preeipicea  rang  aloud, 
The  leaieSB  treea  and  every  ley  crag 
TioMed  lite  iron,  wHle  the  distant  Hlle 
likto  the  tonjult  aeot  an  alien  eonud 
Of  meiaucholj — not  unnotieed,  while  the  etai's, 
Eastward,  were  Eparkling  dear,  and  in  the  west 
The  orange  ety  of  evening  died  away. 

Not  seldom,  from  the  nproar  I  retired 
Into  a  Mlent  bay  or  sportively 
Glaoa'd  sideway,  leaving  the  fcumultnons  throng, 
To  out  aoroaa  tJie  image  of  a.  star 
That  gleam'd  upon  the  iee ;  and  oftentimes 
When  we  had  given  our  bodies  to  the  wind. 
And  all  the  shadowy  banlis  on  either  side 
Game  sweeping  through  the  davliness  spinning  etill 
Itie  rapid  line  of  motion,  then  at  once 
Have  I  reclined  hack  npon  my  heels 
Stopp'd  short ;  yet  stiU  the  solitaiy  olifis 
Wteel'd  by  me  even  as  if  the  earth  had  roll'd 
With  visible  motion  her  diurnal  round : 
Behind  me  did  they  stretch  in  aolenm  train 
Feebler  and  feebler,  and  I  stood  and  wateh'd 
Till  all  was  trflnquil  as  a  summer  sea. 
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Si  Ui  fast  traarig  s«  sehen,  me  man  wwt  dcr  Mebrmschen  QuaHen  so  gam 
sieh  abgtmendel  hoi.  In  .^gyplens  aelbat  dimlceln  imentrdtkaelbnTen,  Mie- 
roglyphen  hat  man  den  Sddiisisl  alter  Weuheit  swelien  ieolhn  ;  jetzi  isi  von 
nichti  als  IttdUns  8praehe  utid  Weiaheit  die  Sede ;  aier  die  Sabbinisdie 
Schrifisn  liegen  uiierforscht.  Schelumq. 

It  is  mourafnl  to  observe,  how  entii'ely  we  have  tvu'nad  oui"  Imefes  on  tlia 
Hebrew  sonreee.  In  tha  oleeui'o,  insolvable  riddles  of  tlie  Egyptian  hievo- 
glyphice  tlie  learned  Iiave  been  hoping  to  find  the  key  of  aneieut  dooErine, 
and  now  we  hear  of  aotbii^  but  the  language  aud  wisdom  of  India,  while 
the  writings  and  traditione  of  the  KabMus  ate  eoneigaed  to  neglect  without 
esamintitioii. 

THE   LORD   HELFETH   MAN  AND   BEAST. 

DuRih'tJ  his  march  to  conquer  the  world,  Alexander  th.e  Ma,ce- 
donian.  came  to  a  people  in  Afidoa,  who  dwelt,  in  a,  remote  and 
eecluded  corner,  in  peaceful  huts,  and  Itnew  neither  war  nor  con- 
queror. They  led  him  to  the  hut  of  their  chief,  who  received 
Iiim  hospitahly,  and  placed  before  liim  golden  dates,  golden  figs, 
and  bread  of  gold.  "  Do  you  eat  gold  in  this  country  ?"  said 
Alexander.  "  I  take  it  for  granted,"  replied  the  chief,  "  that  thou 
wast  able  to  find  eatable  food  in  thine  ovm.  country.  For  what 
reason  then  art  thou  come  among  us  t"  "  Your  gold  has  iiot 
tempted  me  hither,"  said  Alexander,  "  but  I  would  willingly  be- 
come acquainted  with  your  manners  and  customs."  "  So  be  it," 
rejoined  the  other ;  "  sojourn  among  us  as  long  as  it  pleaseth 
thee."  At  the  close  of  this  conversation  two  citizens  entered  as 
into  their  court  of  justice.  The  plaintiff  said,  "  I  bought  of  this 
man  a  piece  of  land,  and  as  I  was  making  a  deep  drain  through 
it  I  found  a  treasure.  This  is  not  mine,  for  I  only  bargained  for 
the  land,  and  not  for  any  treasure  that  might  be  concealed  be- 
neath it  :  and  yet  the  former  owner  of  the  land  wOl  not  receive 
it."     The  defendant  answered  :  "  I  hope  I  have  a  ci 
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well  as  ray  fellow-citizen,  I  sold  him  tlie  land  witli  all  its  con- 
tingent, as  well  as  existing  advantages,  and  consequently  the 
treasure  inclusively." 

The  chief,  who  was  at  the  same  time  tkeir  supreme  judge, 
recapitulated  their  words,  in  order  that  the  parties  might  see 
whether  or  no  he  understood  them  aright.  Then  after  some  re- 
flection, said  :  "  Thou  hast  a  son,  friend,  I  believe  ?"  "  Yes  I" 
"  And  thou"  {addr^siiig  the  other)  "  a  daughter  ?"  "  Yes  !" — 
"  "Well,  then,  let  thy  son  marry  thy  daughter,  and  bestow  the 
treasure  ou  the  yotmg  couple  for  their  marriage  portion."  Alex- 
ander seemed  svtrprised  and  perplexed.  "  Think  you  my  seutence 
unjust  ?"  the  chief  asked  him.  "  0  no,"  replied  Alexander,  "but 
it  astonishes  me."  "  Aud  how,  then,"  rejoined  the  chief, 
"  would  the  case  have  been  decided  in  your  country  ?"  "  To 
,  confess  the  truth,"  said  Alexander,  "  we  should  have  taken  both 
parties  into  custody,  and  have  seized  the  treasure  for  the  king's 
use."  "For  the  king's  use!"  exclaimed  the  chief,  now  in  his 
turn  astonished.  "  Does  the  sun  shine  on  that  country  ?" — "  0 
yes  I"  "  Does  it  rain  there  ?" — "  Assuredly."  "  "Wonderful  I 
but  are  there  tame  animals  in  the  country  that  live  on  the  grass 
and  greeu  herbs  ?"  "  Very  many,  and  of  many  kinds."  "  Ay, 
that  must  be  the  cause,"  said  the  chief:  "  for  the  sako  of  those 
innocent  animals  the  all-gracious  Being  continues  to  let  the  sun 
shine  and  the  i-ain  di-op  down  on  yom'  country." 


THan  0OSTI.Y  pEAHLS. 

Such  a  treasure  had  the  celebrated  teacher  Rabbi  Meih  Ibimd. 
He  sat  during  the  whole  of  one  Sabbath  day  in  the  pubhc  school, 
aud  instructed  the  people.  During  his  absence  from  his  house 
hia  two  sons  died,  both  of  them  of  uncommon  beauty  and  enlight- 
ened in  the  law.  His  wife  hore  them  to  her  bed-chamber,  laid 
them  upon  the  marriage-bed,  and  spread  a  white  covering  over 
their  bodies.  In  the  evening  Eabhi  Meir  came  home.  'I  "Where 
are  ray  two  sons,"  he  asked,  "  that  I  may  give  them  my  hless- 
ing  V  "  They  are  gone  to  the  school,"  was  the  answer.  "  I 
repeatedly  looked  round  the  school,"  he  repHed,  "  and  I  did  not 
Bee  them  there."  ■  She  reached  to  him  a  goblet,  he  praised  the 
Lord  at  the  going  out  of  the  Sabbath,  draftk,  and  again  asked  : 
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"  Where  are  my  sons,  that  they  too  may  drink  ot  the  oup  of  hless- 
ing?"  "  They  -will  not  he  far  off,"  she  said,  and  placed  food  he- 
fove  him  that  he  might  eat.  He  was  in  a  gladsome  and  genial 
mood,  and  when  he  had  said  grace  after  the  meal,  she  thus  ad- 
dressed him  :  "  Eabbi,  with  thy  permission  I  would  fain  propose 
to  thee  one  question."  "Ask  it  then,  my  love!"  he  replied. 
"  A  few  days  ago,  a  person  intrusted  some  jewels  to  my  custody, 
and  now  he  demands  them  :  should  I  give  them  back  ?"  "  This 
is  a  question,"  said  Rahbi  Meir,  "  which  my  wife  should  not  have 
thought  it  necessary  1*  ask.  "What,  wouldst  thou  hesitate  or  be 
reluctant  to  restore  to  every  one  his  own?"  "  No,"  she  replied  ; 
"  hut  yet  I  thought  it  best  not  to  restore  them  without  acquaint- 
ing thee  therewith."  She  then  led  him  to  their  chamber,  and 
stepping  to  the  bed,  took  the  white  covering  from  the  dead  bodies. 
"  Ah,  my  sons,  my  sons,"  thus  loudly  lamented  the  father,  "my  sons, 
the  light  of  mine  eyes,  and  the  light  of  my  understanding.  I  was 
your  father,  but  ye  were  my  teachers  in  the  law."  The  mother 
turned  away  and  wept  bitterly.  At  length  she  took  her  husband 
by  the  hand,  and  said,  "  Rabbi,  didat  thou  not  teach  me  that  we 
miist  not  be  reluc  .aato  stoe  aw  huasn  isedto  our 
keeping  ?  See,  he  Lo  d  a  e  he  L  d  ha  h  ak  a  ay  and 
blessed  be  the  na    e  of   he  I     d  B        d  be   he  nan  e  o 

the  liord  !"  echoed  Rabb    M  and  beedbehsnme     r 

(hy  sake  too  !  F  i^  U  is  wi  ten  Wh  ha  h  found  a  vir 
tuoua  wife  hath  aoiatrau  an  pa  op 

eih  her  mouth  t  d        a    i  e  ■**      / 


CONVERSATION    OF    A    PHILOSOPHEa    WITH    A    EABBI. 

"  Your  (rod  in  Ms  book  caUs  himself  a  jealous  God,  who  can 
endure  no  other  god  beside  liimseK,  and  on  all  occasions  makes 
manifest  his  abhorrence  of  idolatiy.  How  comes  it  then  that  he 
threatens  and  seems  to  hate  the  worshipers  of  false  gods  more 
than  the  false  gods  themselves."  "  A  certain  king,"  repHed  the 
Eabbi,  "  had  a  disobedient  son.  Among  other  worthless  tricks 
of  various  kinds,  he  had  the  baseness  to  give  his  dogs  his  ft-ther's 
names  and  titles.  Should  the  king  show  his  anger  on  the  prince 
or  the  dogs?"  "  "Well  turned,"  rejoined  the  philosopher:  "but 
•  ProT.  sxsi.  20.— ia: 
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if  your  God  destroyed  the  objects  of  idolatry  he  ■would  take  away 
the  temptation  to  it,"  "  Yea.,"  retorted  the  Habbi,  "if  the  fools 
worshiped  auch  things  only  as  were  of  no  further  use  than  that 
to  which  their  folly  applied  thern,  if  the  idol  were  always  as 
worthless  as  the  idolatry  is  contemptible.  But  they  worship  tlie 
sun,  the  moon,  the  host  of  heaven,  the  rivers,  the  sea,  fire,  air, 
and  what  not  ?  Would  you  that  the  Creator,  for  the  salre  of 
these  fools,  should  ruin  his  own  works,  and  disturb  the  laws  ap- 
pointed to  nature  by  bis  own  wisdom  ?  If  a  man  steals  grain 
and  BOWS  it,  should  the  seed  not  shoot  up  out  of  the  earth,  be- 
cause it  was  stolen  ?  0  no !  the  wise  Creator  lets  nature  run 
her  own  couise  :  for  her  course  is  his  own  appointment.  And 
what  if  the  children  of  folly  abuse  it  to  evil  ?  The  day  of  reck- 
oning is  not  far  off,  and  men  will  then  learn  that  human  actions 
likewise  re-appear  in  their  consequences  by  as  certain  a  law  as 
the  green  blade  rises  up  out  of  the  buried  corn-seed,"* 

••  Bee  Proben  KabHaisolier   ITeisheit,     Eagel'a  Seliciften,  Bd.  I.  a.  297- 
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SECTION  THE  SECOND. 


ON  THE  GROUNDS  OF  MORALS  AND  RELIGION,  AND  THE 

D]SCIPIJNE  OF  THE  MIJTO  REQUISITE  FOR  A  TRUE 

UNDERSTANDING  OF  THE  SAME. 
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k     w  th  m    g       a  SBlf-pleaains  wisdom  of  our  times  consists  muok 

II    g       i  j     tly      rping  at  all  things  that  see  ligbi,  and  that  there 

m         wli  tl    ii  nt  after  tie  publiko  fa.me  of  learning  and  judg- 

t  Ij    li  I     t     1     nd  despieabla  path,  which,  nottfithatanding,  they 

d  w  th  a.  m  h        fid  DOB  a3  folly :  for  that,  oftimes,  which  they  vainly 

n,     tly  b  d  w  th    pprobrie,  outlives  their  fate,  and  fiourisheth  when  it 

g  t  that  J       h  as  they  bad  being.— DnMcttfion  to  Lord  Herbert 
1    5r       P    ey'    Tl     ka  by  Tlurmas  Jbfeison,  ifte  Tnmdator,  1634. 
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INTEODUCTION. 

Jlap^  S^frou T^  h}voia.v  tov  «aT&  ^iaiv  f  jw,  Kal  rfl  ae/ivdv  (tjrAaOTuf, 

S^e  KoXnKelag  fitv  TraoiK  Ttp/imive^^av  elvat  T^  iiuMav  airov,  alieat- 

jiaraTOv  6i  nap'  atrrdv  i«dvov  rdv  Kaipdv  clvaf  Koi  &/ia  [ihr  dnaSi^aTOV  etvru, 
B/ia  ii  <jnXo^fry6raT0V  not  T&  ISeiv  avBpattov  aa^g  IMx'^ov  tCSh}  iotiroS 
KaXSn'  ffyoi/iEVOi'  t^  aiiroC  no?tv jtadii/n.  M.  AktonindS." 

Prom  Sestus,  and  from  the  eonteraplation  of  his  oliarncter,  I  learned 
what  it  was  to  live  a  life  in  hnrmony  with  nature ;  and  that  seemlinees 
Mid  dignity  of  deportment,  which  ineured  the  profonndeet  reverence  at  the 
very  same  time  that  his  company  was  more  winning  than  all  the  flattery 
in  the  world.  To  him  I  owe  likewise  that  1  haye  known  a  man  at  onoa  the 
most  dispassionate,  and  the  most  affectionate,  and  who  of  aU  Ma  attractiona 
set  the  least  value  oji  the  multiplicity  of  his  literary  aequisitions. 


I  hope  you  ■will  not  ascribe  to  presumption  the  liberty  I  take 
in  addressing  you  on.  the  subject  of  your  work.  I  feel  deeply 
interested  in  the  cause  you.  liave  undertakea  to  support ;  and  my 
object  in  writing  this  letter  is  to  describe  to  you,  in  part  from  my 
own  feelings,  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  state  of  many  minds, 
which  may  derive  important  advantage  from  your  instructions. 

I  speak,  Sir,  of  those  who,  though  bred  up  under  our  unfavor- 
able system  of  education,  have  yet  held  at  times  some  intercourse 
with  nature,  and  with  those  great  minds  whose  works  have  been 
moulded  by  the  spirit  of  nature  ;  who,  therefore,  when  they  pass 
from  the  sednsion  and  constraint  of  early  study,  bring  with  them 
into  the  new  scene  of  the  world  much  of  the  pure  sensibility 
which  is  the  spring  of  all  that  is  greatly  good  in  thought  and  ac- 

*  L.  I,  9.  But  the  passage  is  made  up  from,  rather  than  found  in,  An- 
topinos. — Sd, 
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tion.  To  such  the  seiison  of  tiiat  entrance  into  the  ■world  is  a, 
season  of  fearful  importance  ;  not  for  the  seduction  of  its  passions, 
but  of  its  opinions.  "Wliatevet  be  their  intellectual  powers,  un- 
less extraordinary  circumstances  in  theii  lives  have  been  so  fa- 
vorable to  the  growth  of  meditative  genius,  that  their  speculative 
opinions  must  spring  out  of  their  early  feelings,  their  minds  are 
still  at  the  mercy  of  fortune :  they  have  no  inward  impulse 
steadily  to  propel  them :  and  must  trust  to  the  chances  of  the 
■world  for  a  guide.  And  such  is  our  present  moral  and  intellec- 
tual state,  that  these  chances  are  little  else  tlian  variety  of  dan- 
ger. There  ■will  be  a  thousand  causes  conspiring  to  complete 
the  work  of  a  false  education,  and  by  inclosing  the  laind  on 
every  side  &om  the  influences  of  natural  feeling,  to  degrade  its 
inborn  dignity,  and  finally  bring  the  heart  itself  under  subjection 
to  a  corrupted  understanding.  I  am  anxious  to  describe  to  you 
what  I  have  experienced  or  seen  of  the  dispositions  and  feelings 
that  ■will  aid  every  other  cause  of  danger,  and  tend  to  lay  the 
mind  open  to  the  infection  of  all  those  falsehoods  in  opinion  and 
Eentim.ent,  which  constitute  the  degeneracy  of  the  age. 

Though  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  prove,  that  the  mind  of 
the  country  is  much  enervated  since  the  days  of  her  strength, 
and  brought  down  from  its  moral  dignity,  it  is  not  yet  so  forlorn 
of  all  good, — there  is  nothing  in  the  face  of  the  times  so  dark 
and  saddening  and  repulsive — as  to  shock  the  first  feelings  of  a 
generous  spirit,  and  drive  it  at  once  to  seek  refiige  in  the  elder 
ages  of  our  greatness.  There  yet  survives  so  much  of  the  char- 
acter bred  up  through  long  years  of  liberty,  danger,  and  glory, 
that  even  what  this  age  produces  bears  traces  of  those  that  are 
past,  and  it  still  yields  enough  of  beautiful,  and  splendid,  and 
bold,  to  captivate  an  ardent  but  untutored  imagination.  And  in 
this  real  excellence  is  the  beginning  of  danger  :  for  it  is  the  first 
spring  of  that  excessive  admiration  of  the  age  which  at  last 
hringa  down  to  its  own  level  a  mind  bom  above  it.  If  there  ex- 
isted only  the  general  disposition  of  all  who  ai'e  formed  with  a 
high  capacity  for  good,  to  be  rather  credulous  of  excellence  than 
suspiciously  and  severely  just,  the  error  would  not  be  carried  far : 
but  there  are,  to  a  young  mind,  in  this  country  and  at  this  time, 
numerous  powerful  causes  concurring  to  inflame  his  disposition, 
till  the  excess  of  the  affection  above  the  worth  of  its  object  is 
beyond  all  oompiitHtion .     To  trace.  1:hese  causes  it  will  be  neces- 
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saiy  to  follow  the  history  of  a  pure  aiirl  aohle  laind  irom  tho 
firat  moment  of  that  critical  passage  from  seclusion  to  the  ■world, 
which  changes  all  the  eircumHtaneea  of  its  intellectual  existence, 
shows  it  for  the  first  time  the  real  scene  of  living  men,  and  calls 
wp  the  new  feeling  of  numerous  relations  hy  which  it  is  to  be 
connected  with  them. 

To  the  young  adventurer  in  life,  who  enters  upon  his  course 
■with  such  a  mind,  every  thing  seems  made  for  delusion.  He 
comes  with  a  spirit  the  dearest  feelings  and  highest  thoughts  of 
wliich  have  sprang  up  under  the  influences  of  nature.  He 
transfers  to  the  realities  of  life  the  high  ■wild  fancies  of  ■visionary 
boyhood  :  he  brings  ■with  him  into  the  world  the  passions  of 
solitary  and  untamed  imagination,  and  hopes  ■which  he  has 
learned  firom  dreams.  Those  dreams  have  heen  of  the  great  and 
■wondeifwl  and  lovely,  of  all  which  in  these  has  yet  been  dis- 
closed to  him ;  his  thoughts  have  dwelt  among  the  wonders  of 
nature,  and  among  the  loftiest  spirits  of  men,  heroes,  and  sages, 
and  saints  ; — those  whose  deeds,  and  thoughts,  and  hopes,  were 
high  above  ordinary  mortality,  have  been  the  famihar  compan- 
ions of  his  soul.  To  love  and  to  admire  has  been  the  joy  of  his 
existence.  Love  and  admiration  are  tlie  pleasures  he  ■will  de- 
mand of  the  world.  For  these  he  has  searched  eagerly  into  the 
ages  that  are  gone  ;  but  with  more  ardent  and  peremptory  ex- 
pectation he  reijuires  them  of  that  in  ■which  his  own  lot  is  cast : 
for  to  look  on  life  with  hopes  of  happiaess  is  a  necessity  of  his 
natnre,  and  to  him  there  is  no  happiness  hut  such  as  is  siir- 
rounded  -with  excellence. 

See  first  how  this  spirit  -will  aflect  his  judgment  of  moral  char- 
acter, in  those  ■with  whom  chance  raay  connect  him  in  the  com- 
mon relations  of  life.  It  is  of  those  with  -whom  he  is  to  live, 
that  his  soul  first  demands  this  food  of  her  desires.  From  their 
conversation,  their  looks,  their  actions,  their  lives,  she  asks  for 
excellence.  To  a.'^  fiom  all  and  to  isl  m  vain  -Bunldhetoo 
dismal  to  bear  it  would  di^ituih  hun  too  deeply  with  douhi  ind 
perplexity  and  feii  In  this  hope  and  m  the  revoltina;  of  his 
thoughts  from  the  possibility  of  disappointment  theie  is  ^ 
preparation  Jor  self  delusion  there  is  an  unconscious  deti-rmma 
tion  that  his  soul  shall  be  sati  fied  an  ob»:fmate  ■will  to  find 
good  everywhere  And  thus  bis  fir^t  study  of  minkmd  is  i 
continued  cfibil   1      leid  11  th^m  th    t-vpieh  1  11  if  hia  own  ft4 
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ings.  He  catches  at  every  uncertain  show  and  shadowy  reeem- 
blance  of  what  he  seeks ;  aad  unsuBpioious  in  innocence,  he  is 
first  won  with  those  appearances  of  good  which  are  in  fact  only 
false  pretensions.  But  this  error  is  not  carried  far  :  for  tliere  is 
a  sort  of  instinct  of  rectitude,  which,  like  the  pressure  of  a  talis- 
man given  to  baffle  the  illusions  of  enchantment,  warns  a  pure 
mind  against  hypocrisy.  There  is  another  delusion  more  diffi- 
cult to  resist  and  more  slowly  dissipated.  It  is  when  he  finds, 
as  he  often  will,  some  of  the  real  features  of  exceOence  in  the 
purity  of  their  native  form.  For  then  his  rapid,  imagination 
will  gather  round  tliem  all  the  kindred  features  that  are  wanting 
to  perfect  beauty  ;  and  make  for  him,  where  he  could  not  find, 
the  moral  creature  of  his  expectdtion ;  peopling,  even  from  this 
human  world,  his  little  circle  of  affection  with  forms  as  fair  as 
his  heart  desired  for  its  love. 

But  when,  from  the  eminence  of  life  which  he  has  reached, 
he  lifts  up  his  eyes,  and  sends  out  his  spirit  to  range  over  the 
great  scene  that  is  opening  before  him  and  arornid  him,  the 
whole  prospect  of  civilized  life  so  wide  and  so  magnificent ; — 
when  he  hegins  to  contemplate,  in  their  various  stations  of  power 
or  splendor,  the  leaders  of  mankind,  those  men  on  whose  wisdom 
are  hung  the  fortunes  of  nations,  those  whose  genius  and  valor 
wield  the  heroism  of  a  people; — or  those,  in  no  inferior  pride  of 
place,  whose  sway  is  over  the  mind  of  society,  chiefs  in  the 
realm  of  imagination,  interpreters  of  the  secrets  of  nature,  rulers 
of  human  opinion ; — what  wonder  when  he  looks  on  all  this  liv- 
ing scene,  that  his  heart  should  burn  with  strong  affection,  that 
he  should  feel  that  his  own  happiness  will  be  forever  interwoven 
with  the  interests  of  mankind  ?  Here  then  the  sanguine  hope 
with  which  he  looks  on  life,  wiU  again,  he  blended  with,  his  pas- 
sionate desire  of  excellence  ;  and  he  will  stiH  be  impelled  to 
single  out  some,  on  whom  his  imagination  and  his  hopes  may 
reposed  To  whatever  department  of  human  thought  or  action 
his  mind  is  turned  with  interest,  either  by  the  sway  of  pubhc 
passion  or  by  its  own  impulse,  among  statesmen,  ajid  warriors, 
and  philosophers,  and  poets,  he  will  distinguish  some  favored 
names  on  which  he  may  satisfy  his  admiration.  And  there,  just 
as  in  the  little  circle  of  his  own  acquaintance,  seizing  eagerly  on 
every  merit  they  possess,  he  will  supply  more  from  his  own 
credulous  hope,  completing  real   with  Imagined   excellence,   till 
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living  men,  with  all  their  imperfections,  hecorae  to  him  the  rep- 
resentatives of  his  perfect  ideal  creatjoii ; — till,  m.ultiplying  liis 
objects  of  reverence,  as  he  enlarges  liis  prospect  of  hfe,  he  will 
have  Burrounded  himself  with  idols  of  his  own  hands,  and  his 
imagination  will  seem  to  discern  a  glory  in  the  connteaance  of 
the  age,  which  is  but  the  reflection  of  its  own  effulgence. 

He  will  possess,  therefore,  in.  the  creative  power  of  generous 
hope,  a  preparatiott  for  illusory  and  exaggerated  admiration  of 
the  age  in.  which  he  lives  :  and  this  predisposition  will  meet  with 
many  favoring  circumstances,  when  he  has  grown  up  under  a 
system  of  education  like  ours,  which  (as  perhaps  all  eduoatioa 
must  that  is  placed  in  the  lianda  of  a  diatinot  and  embodied  class, 
who  therefore  bring  to  it  the  peculiar  and  hereditary  prejudices 
of  their  order)  has  controlled  his  imagination  to  a  reverence  of 
former  times,  with  an  unjust  contempt  of  his  own.  For  no  sooner 
does  he  break  loose  from,  this  control,  and  begin  to  feel,  as  he  con- 
templates the  world  for  himself,  how  much  there  is  surrounding 
him  on  all  sides,  that  gi'atiiies  his  noblest  desires,  than  there 
springs  up  in  him  an  indignant  sense  of  injustice,  both  to  the  age 
and  to  his  own  mind;  and  he  is  impelled  warmly  and  eagerly  to 
give  loose  to  the  feelings  that  have  been  held  in  bondage,  to  seek 
out  and  to  delight  in  finding  excellence  thatwiU  vindicate  the  in- 
sulted world,  while  it  justifies,  too,  his  resentment  of  his  own  un- 
due subjection,  and  exalts  the  value  of  his  new  found  liberty. 

Add  to  this,  that  secluded  as  he  has  been  from  knowledge,  and, 
in  the  imprisoning  circle  of  one  system  of  ideas,  cut  oil' from  his 
share  in  the  thoughts  and  feelings  that  are  stirring  among  men, 
he  finds  himself,  at  the  first  steps  of  hia  liberty,  in  a  new  intellec- 
tual world.  Passions  and  powers  which  he  knew  not  of  start  up 
in  his  soul.  The  human  mind,  which  he  had  seen  but  under  one 
aspect,  now  presents  to  him  a  thousand  unknown  and  beautiful 
fornaa.  He  sees  it,  in  its  varying  powers,  glancing  over  natiire 
with  restless  cuiiosity,  and  with  impetuous  energy  striving  for- 
ever against  the  barriers  which  she  has  placed  around  it;  sees  it 
with  divine  power  creating  from  dark  materials  hving  beauty, 
and  fixing  all  its  high  and  transported  fancies  in  imperishable 
forma.  In  the  world  of  knowledge,  and  science,  and  art,  and 
genius,  he  treads  as  a  stranger :  in  the  confusion  of  new  sensa- 
tions, bewildered  in  dehghts,  all  seems  beautifiil ;  all  seems  ad- 
mirable.     And  therefore  he  engages  eagerly  in  the  pursuit  of  false 
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or  inBufficieiit  philosophy  ;  he  is  ■won  by  the  allurements  of  hcen- 
tious  art ;  he  follows  with  wonder  the  irregular  transports  of  im- 
disciplijied  imaginatioa.  Kor,  where  the  objects  of  his  admira- 
tion are  worthy,  is  he  yet  skilful  to  distingaish  between  the  ac- 
quisitions which  the  age  has  made  for  itself,  and  that  large  pro- 
portion of  its  wealth  which  it  hi^  only  inherited  :  hut  in  his  de- 
light of  discovery  and  growing  knowledge,  all  that  is  new  to  his 
own  mind  seems  to  him  newborn  to  the  world.  To  himself  every 
fresh  idea  appears  instruction  ;  every  new  exertion,  acquisition 
of  power :  he  seems  just  called  to  the  consciousness  of  himself, 
and  to  his  true  place  in  the  intellectual  world ;  and  gratitude  and 
reverence  towards  those  to  whom  he  owes  this  recovery  of  his 
dignity,  tend  much  to  suhject  him  to  the  dominion  of  minds  that 
were  not  formed  by  nature  to  be  the  leaders  of  opinion. 

All  the  tumult  and  glow  of  thought  and  imagination,  which 
seize  oa  a  mind  of  power  in  such  a  scene,  tend  irresistibly  to  hind 
it  by  stronger  attachment  of  love  and  admiration  to  its  own  age. 
And  there  is  one  among  the  new  emotions  winch  belong  to  its 
entrance  on  the  v^orld,  one  almost  the  noblest  of  aJl,  in  which  this 
exaltation  of  the  age  is  essentially  mingled.  The  faith  in  the 
perpetual  progre^oa  of  human  nature  towards  perfection  gives 
birth  to  such  lofty  dreams,  as  secure  to  it  the  devout  assent  of  the 
imagination ;  and  it  wiU  be  yet  more  grateful  to  a  heart  just 
opening  to  hope,  flushed  with  the  consciousness  of  new  strength, 
and  exulting  in  the  prospect  of  destined  achievements.  There  is, 
therefore,  ahnost  a  compulsion  on  generous  and  enthusiastic 
spirits,  as  they  trust  that  the  future  shall  transcend  the  present, 
to  believe  that  the  present  transcends  the  past.  It  is  only  on  an 
undue  love  and  admiration  of  their  own  age  that  they  can  build 
their  confidence  in  the  melioration  of  the  human  race.  Nor  is 
this  faith,  which,  in  some  shape,  will  always  be  the  creed  of  vir- 
tue, without  apparent  reason,  even  in  the  erroneous  form  in  which 
the  young  adopt  it.  For  there  is  a  perpetual  acquisition  of 
knowledge  and  art,  an  unceasing  progress  in  many  of  the  modes 
of  exertion  of  the  himian  mind,  a  perpetual  imfolding  of  virtues 
with  the  changing  manners  of  society  :  and  it  is  not  for  a  young 
mind  to  compare  what  is  gained  with  what  has  passed  away;  to 
discern  that  amidst  the  incessant  intellectual  activity  of  the  race, 
the  intellectual  power  of  individual  minds  may  be  faUing  off; 
and  that  amidst  accumulating  Imowledge  lofty  science  may  dis- 
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appeal  and  rtiil  le'-s.  to  judgi.  m  thi,  mort  complicati,d  moral 
chaiactei  of  a  people  whit  13  progression  and  wliat  is  decline 

Into  a  mmd  po-^essed  wilJi  this  petsuision  of  the  perpetual 
p  ogiefis  of  man  there  may  even  imperceptihly  ate^  both  hom 
tl  e  belief  itself  and  from  many  of  the  views  on  which  it  rests 
'lomethm^  like  a  iliatn«,t  of  the  wisdom  of  greit  men  of  former 
igea  and  with  the  reverence  whn,li  no  delusion  will  evei  over 
powei  in  a  pure  mml  for  theii  greatness  a  fancied  discenunent 
of  imperfection  and  of  mromplete  excellence  which  wanted  for 
ta  accoraphshmeot  the  ilvantage'  of  later  impiovprnenta  there 
mil  be  a  snrpnae  thit  so  much  should  have  been  possible  m 
times  60  ill  piepared  and  even  the  study  of  their  worta  maybe 
hoinetime=  lathei  the  curious  research  of  a  speculative  inquirer 
ll  m  the  devout  eontemi lition  of  an  enthiR  ast  — -the  watchful 
in  T.  obedient  heirt  of  1  disciple  batemng  to  the  mspiration  of  his 
mistei 

Htfie  then  is  the  powei  of  deluB  on  thit  will  gather  round  the 
hrst  btepi  of  a  youthfiil  spmt  and  thiow  enchantment  over  the 
■w  lid  m  which  it  is  to  dwell  — hopo  lealizmg  it&  own  dieams 
igm  ranee  dazzled  and  lavished  with  sudden  sunslnne  power 
awakened  and  lejoiciug  m  its  own  consciouBnesa  enthusiasm 
kiadling  among  multiplying  images  of  greatness  and  beauty  and 
ei  amoied  above  all  of  one  splendid  erior  and  springing  fiom 
all  thest  such  a  lapture  of  hie  and  hope  and  joy  that  the  «oul 
in  the  powei  of  ita  happiness  transmutes  things  essentially  lepug 
udjit  to  it  mto  the  excellence  of  its  own  nafire  these  are  the 
spellR  that  cheat  the  ej  e  of  the  mmd  w  ith  illusion  It  is  imdei 
these  influences  that  a  }oung  man  of  ardent  spint  gnc  all  hia 
love  and  reverence  and  zeal  to  pioduciions  of  art  to  theoiies 
(I  science  to  opinions  to  systems  of  feeling  and  to  characi^rs 
(1  stinguished  m  the  woild  that  aie  far  beneath  h  s  own.  ongma) 
Iiirnity 

Now  as,  this  del  ision  springs  not  fiom  his  worse  but  his  better 
natiue  it  seems  as  if  there  coull  he  n  warning  to  him  fiom 
within  of  hiR  danger  for  even  the  impassioned  joy  which  he 
diaws  at  times  fiom  thp  woiks  of  nature  and  hom  those  of  hei 
mightici  =ons  and  which  wiuld  atartli-  him  fiom  a  lieam  of  un 
worthy  J  asaion  serves  only  to  fix  the  infatuation  — foi  those  deep 
emotions  piovmg  to  him  tha,t  Ins  heart  is  uncorrupted  ja^ify  to 
1  mail  its  workings  and  hs  mnd  cDnfilmg  ind  del  gbling  m 
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If  y  eld  to  the  guidance  of  its  own  blind  impulses  of  pleasure. 
H      h  ri      therefore,  of  security  is  the  chance  that  the  greater 

mh  f  objects  occurring  to  attract  his  honorable  passions 
J  h  thy  of  IJiem.     But  we  have  seen  that  tlie  whole 

J  w  cumatances  is  collected  to  gather  round  him  such  ob- 

j  aj  d  fluences  as  will  bend  his  liigli  passions  to  unworthy 
enjoyment.  He  engages  in  it  with  a  heart  and  understanding 
unspoiled  :  but  they  can  not  long  be  misapplied  with  impunity. 
They  are  drawn  gradually  into  closer  sympathy  with  the  false- 
hoods they  have  adopted,  tUl,  his  very  nature  seeming  to  change 
under  the  corruption,  there  disappears  from  it  the  capacity  of 
those  higher  perceptions  and  pleasures  tfl  which  he  was  born : 
and  he  is  cast  off  from  the  coramunion  of  exalted  minds,  to  live 
and  to  perish  with  the  age  to  which  he  has  surrendered  Mmself. 

If  miwda  under  these  circumstances  of  danger  are  preserved 
from  decay  and  overthrow,  it  can  seldom,  I  think,  be  to  them- 
selves that  they  owe  their  deliverance.  It  must  be  to  a  fortunate 
chance  which  places  them  under  the  influence  of  some  more  en- 
lightened mind,  irons  which  they  may  first  gain  suspicion  and 
afterwards  wisdom.  There  is  a  philosophy,  which,  leading  them 
by  the  light  of  their  best  emotions  to  the  principles  which  should 
give  life  to  thought  and  law  to  genius,  will  discover  to  them  in 
clear  and  perfect  evidence,  the  falsehood  of  the  errors  that  have 
misled  them,  and  restore  them  to  themselves.  And  this  philoso- 
phy they  will  be  willing  to  hear  and  wise  to  understand ;  but 
fhey  must  be  led  into  its  mysteries  by  some  guiding  hand ;  for 
they  want  the  impulse  or  the  power  to  penetrate  of  themselves 

If  a  superior  mind  should  assume  the  protection  of  otliera  just 
beginning  to  move  among  the  dangers  I  have  described,  it  would 
probably  be  found,  that  delusions  springing  from  their  own  vir- 
tuous activity  were  not  the  only  difficulties  to  bo  encountered. 
Even  after  suspicion  is  awakened,  the  subjection  to  falsehood 
may  be  prolonged  and  deepened  by  many  weaknesses  both  of  the 
intellectual  and  moral  nature  ;  weaknesses  that  will  sometimes 
shake  the  authority  of  acknowledged  truth.  There  may  be  intel- 
lectual indolence  ;  an  indisposition  in  the  mind  to  the  effort  of 
combining  the  ideas  it  actually  possesses,  and  bringing  into  dis- 
tinct form  the  knowledge,  which  in  its  elements  is  already  its 
own  ;  there  may  be,  where  the  heart  resists  the  sway  of  opinion, 
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mi^ivings  and  modest  self-mistrust  in.  liim  who  sees  that,  if  lie 
trusts  his  heart,  he  must  slight  the  judgment  of  all  around  him  : 
— there  may  bo  too  habitual  yielding  1o  authority,  conaiatiag, 
more  than  in  indolence  or  diffidence,  in  a  conwioua  helplessness 
and  incapacity  of  the  mind  to  maintain  itself  in  its  own  place 
against  the  weight  of  general  opinion ;  and  there  may  be  too 
indiaeriminate,  too  undisciplined,  a  sympathy  with  others,  which 
by  the  mere  infection  of  feeHng  will  subdue  the  reason.  There 
must  be  a  wealmess  in  dejection  to  him  who  thinks  with  sadness, 
if  his  faith  be  pure,  how  gross  is  the  error  of  the  multitude,  and 
that  multitude  how  vast ; — a  reluctance  to  embrace  a  creed  that 
excludes  so  many  whom  he  loves,  so  many  whom  his  youth  has 
revered  ; — a  difficulty  to  his  understanding  to  believe  that  those 
whom  he  knows  to  be,  in  much  that  is  good  and  honorable,  his 
superiors,  can  be  beneath  him  in  this  which  is  the  most  impor- 
tant of  all ; — a  sympathy  pleading  importunately  at  his  heart  Jo 
descend  to  the  fellowship  of  his  brothers,  and  to  take  their  faith 
and  wisdom  for  his  own.  How  often,  when  under  the  impulses 
of  those  solemn  hours,  in  which  he  has  felt  with  clearer  insight 
and  deeper  faith  his  sacred  truths,  he  labors  to  win  to  hia  own 
belief  those  whom  he  loves,  will  he  be  checked  by  tlieir  indiffer- 
ence or  their  laughter !  And  will  he  not  bear  back  to  his  medi- 
tations a  painful  and  disheartening  sorrow,  a  gloomy  discontent 
in  that  faith  which  talces  in,  but  a  portion  of  those  whom  he 
wishes  to  include  in  all  his  blessings  ?  "Will  he  not  be  enfeebled 
by  a  distraction  of  inconsistent  desires,  when  he  feels  so  strongly 
that  the  faith  which  fills  his  heart,  the  circle  within  which  he 
would  embrace  all  he  loves — would  repose  all  his  wishes  and  hopes 
and  enjoyments — is  yet  incommensurate  with  his  affections  ? 

Even  when  the  mind,  strong  in  reason  and  just  feeling  united, 
and  relying  on  its  strength,  has  attached  itself  to  truth,  how  much  ■ 
is  there  in  the  course  and  accidents  of  life  that  is  forever  silently 
at  work  for  its  degradation.  There  are  pleasures  deemed  harm- 
less, that  lay  asleep  the  recollections  of  innocence  r  there  are  pur- 
suits held  honorable,  or  imposed  by  duty,  that  oppress  the  moral 
spirit  ■  ibove  all  there  is  that  perpetual  connection  with  ordinary 
ijunds  m  the  common  intercourse  of  society ;  that  restless  activity 
tii  fiivolous  conversation  where  men  of  all  characters  and  all 
pmsuits  mixing  togothei  nothing  miy  be  talked  of  that  is  not 
(1  mteicst  to  ill  — nothing  therefore,  hut  those  obvious 
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thoughts  aiid  feelmga  that  float  over  the  surface  of  tilings  ;  and 
all  which  is  drawn  from  the  depth  of  nature,  all  -which  impas- 
sioned feeling  lias  made  original  in  thought,  would  he  misplaced 
and  ohtrusive.  The  talent  that  is  allowed  to  show  itself  is  that 
which  can  repay  admiration  hy  flimishing  entertainment ;  and 
the  display  to  which  it  is  invited  is  that  which  flatters  the  vulgar 
pride  of  society,  hy  abasing  what  is  too  high  in  excellence  for  its 
sympathy.  A  dangerous  seduction  to  talents,  wiieh  would  make 
language,  given  to  esalt  the  soul  hy  the  fervid  expression  of  its 
pure  emotions,  the  instrument  of  its  degradation.  And  even 
when  there  is,  as  in  tlie  instaiice  I  have  supposed,  too  much  up- 
rightness to  choose  so  dishonorahle  a  triumph,  there  is  a  neces- 
sity of  manaiers,  hy  which  every  one  must  he  controlled  who 
mixes  much  in  society,  not  to  offend  those  with  whom  he  con- 
verses hy  his  superiority  ;  and  whatever  be  the  native  spirit  of  a 
mind,  it  is  evident  that  this  perpetual  adaptation,  of  itself  to 
others,  this  watohfiilnea  against  its  own  rising  feelings,  this 
studied  sympathy  with  mediocrity,  must  ^oUuta  and  impoverish 
the  Bounces  of  its  sttength. 

From  much  of  its  own  wealcness,  and  from  aU  the  errors  of  its 
misleading  activities,  may  generous  youth  be  rescued  by  the  in- 
terposition of  an  enlightened  mind ;  and  in  some  degree  it  may 
be  guarded  hy  instruction  against  the  injuries  to  wluch  it  is  ex- 
posed in  the  world.  His  lot  is  happy  who  owes  this  protection 
to  friendship  ;  who  has  found  in  a  friend  the  watchful  guardian 
of  his  mind.  He  will  not  be  deluded,  having  that  hght  to  guide  ; 
he  win  not  slumber  with  that  voice  to  inspire ;  he  will  not 
be  desponding  or  dejected,  with  that  bosom  to  lean  on.  But 
how  many  must  there  be  whom  Heaven  has  left  unprovided, 
except  in  their  own  strength  ;  who  most  maintain  themselves, 
unassisted  and  sohtajy,  against  their  own  infirniitiea  and  the  op- 
position of  the  world !  For  such  there  may  yet  be  a  protector 
If  a  teacher  should  stand  up  in  their  generation,  conspicuous 
above  the  multitude  in  superior  power,  and  still  moie  m  the  as- 
sertion and  proclamation  of  disregarded  thith ; — to  him,  to  his 
cheering  or  summoniag  voice,  all  those  would  turn,  whose  deep 
senaibihty  has  been  oppressed  by  the  indifference,  nr  misled  by 
the  seduction  of  the  times.  Of  one  such  teachei  who  has  been 
given  to  our  own  age  you  have  described  the  power  Avlien  you 
said,  that  in  his  armunciation  of  truths  he  seemed  to  speak  ni 
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Ihuaders.  i  believe  that  mighty  voice  has  not  boeu  poured  out 
ill  vain  ;  that  there  are  hearts  that  have  received  into  their  in- 
most depths  all  its  varying  tones  ;  and  that  even  now,  there  are 
many  to  whom  the  name  of  Wordsworth  calls  up  the  recollection 
of  their  weakness  find  tlie  consciousness  of  theii  strength. 

To  give  to  the  reasoii  and  eloquence  of  one  man  this  complete 
control  over  the  minds  of  others,  it  is  necessary,  I  think,  that  he 
should  he  bom  in  their  own  times.  For  thus  whatever  false 
opinion  of  pre-eminence  is  attached  to  the  age  becomes  at  once  a 
title  of  reverence  to  him  ;  and  when  with  distinguisliod  powers 
he  sets  himself  apart  from  the  age,  and  ahove  it,  as  the  teacher 
of  high  but  ill-understood  truths,  he  will  appear  at  once  to  a 
generovis  imagination  in  the  dignity  of  one  whose  superior  mind 
outsteps  the  rapid  progress  of  society,  and  wiU  derive  from  illu- 
sion itself  the  power  to  disperse  illusions.  It  is  probable  too,  that 
he  who  labors  luider  the  errors  I  have  described,  might  feel  the 
I  on  er  of  tiuth  m  a  visiter  of  inothei  age  yet  fail  in  applying  the 
lull  force  of  his  piinc  pies  to  his  own  times    but  when  he  re- 

\es  them  tiom  a  living  teicher  theie  is  no  loom  for  doubt  or 
1  aipph  ation  It  is  the  enors  of  his  own  generation  that  are 
1  nounced  and  v,  hatever  authority  he  may  acknowledge  in  the 
instiw-tions  ot  his  mister  strike^  with  inevitable  force,  at  his 
veneration  f  r  the  opinions  and  chaiacters  of  his  own  times.  And 
h  ally  there  will  be  eathered  round  a  iivmg  teacher,  who  apealts 
1  the  deeper  soul  many  feelings  of  human  love  that  will  place 
the  mftmnties  of  the  heait  pecuharly  under  his  control ;  at  the 
same  time  that  they  llend  with  and  animate  the  attachment  to 
h  t  ca  se  So  that  there  -will  flow  from  him  something  of  the 
pe  uh<a  influence  of  a  fnend  while  hia  doctrines  will  be  em- 
b  o^ed  find  asserted  and  vindicated  with  the  ardent  zeal  of  a  dis- 
H  le  such  as  can  reaicely  be  earned  back  to  distant  times,  or  con- 
rtUed  -with  voices  that  speak  only  irom  the  giave. 

I  have  done  what  I  proposed,'  I  have  related  to  you  as  much 
as  1  liave  had  opportunities  of  knowing  of  the  difficulties  from 
within  and  from  without,  which  may  oppose  the  natural  devel- 
opment of  true  feeling  and  right  opinion  in  a  mind  formed  with 
some  capacity  for  good ;  and  the  resources  which  such  a  mind 
may  derive  from  an  enlightened  contemporary  writer.  If  what  1 
have  said  be  just,  it  is  certain  that  this  influence  will  be  felt 
more  particularly  in  a  work,  adapted  by  its  mode  of  publication 
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to  address  the  feelings  of  the  time,  and  to  bring  to  its  leaders  re- 
peated admonition  and  repeated  consolation. 

I  have,  perhaps,  presumed  too  far  in  trespassing  on  your  atten- 
tion, and  in  giving  way  to  my  own  thoughts ;  but  I  was  unwil- 
ling to  leave  any  thing  unsaid  which  might  induce  you  to  con- 
sider with  favor  the  requ^t  I  was  anxious  to  make,  in  the  name 
of  all  whose  state  of  mind  I  have  described,  that  you  would  at 
times  tegaid  us  more  partioulafly  in  your  instructions.  I  can 
not  judge  to  what  degree  it  may  be  in  your  power  t«  give  the 
truth  you  teaoh  a  control  over  understandings  that  have  matured 
their  strength  ia  error  ;  but  in  our  class  I  am  sure  you  wOl  have 
docile  learners, 

Mathetes.* 

The  Friend  might  rest  satisfied  that  his  exertions  thus  far  have 
not  been  whoJly  unprofitable,  if  no  other  proof  had  been  given  of 
their  influence,  than  that  of  having  called  forth  the  foregoing 
letter,  "with  v/hich  he  has  been  so  much  interested,  that  he  could 
not  deny  himself  the  pleasure  of  communicating  it  (e  his  readers. 
In  answer  to  his  correspondent,  it  need  scarcely  here  be  repeated, 
that  one  of  the  main  purposes  of  his  worlt  is  to  weigh,  honestly 
and  thoughtfiilly,  the  moral  worth  and  intellectual  power  of  the 
age  in  which  we  live ;  to  ascertain  our  gain  and  our  loss ;  to 
determine  what  we  are  in  ourselves  positively,  and  what  we  are 
compared  with  our  ancestors ;  and  thus,  and  by  every  other 
means  within  his  power,  tc  discover  what  may  be  hoped  for  fu- 
ture times,  what  and  how  lamentable  are  the  evils  to  be  feared, 
and  how  far  there  ia  cause  for  fear.  If  this  attempt  should  not 
be  made  wholly  in  vain,  my  ingenious  correspondent,  and  all  who 
are  in  a  state  of  mind  resembling  that  of  which  he  gives  so  lively 
a  picture,  will  be  enabled  more  readily  and  surely  to  distinguish 
false  from  legitimate  objects  of  admiration  :  and  thus  may  the 
personal  errors  which  he  would  guard  against  be  more  effectually 
prevented  or  removed  by  the  development  of  general  truth  for  a 
general  purpose,  than  by  instructions  specifically  adapted  to  him- 
self or  to  the  class  of  which  he  is  the  able  representative.  There 
is  a  life  and  spirit  in  knowledge  which  we  extract  from  truths 
scattered  for  the  benefit  of  all,  and  which  the  mind  by  its  own 

"  TLi3  letttir  was,  as  the  Editor  is  informed,  the  joint  oompoaition  of  the 
present  IVofeasor  Wilsoa  mid  hie  friend,  Mr.  Alesandev  Eliiii'. — £d. 
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activity,  has  appropriated  to  itself, — a  life  and  spirit,  which  is 
seldom  found  in  knowledge  communicated  hy  formal  and  direct 
precepts,  even  when  they  are  exalted  and  endeared  by  reverence 
and  love  for  the  teacher. 

Nevertheless,  though  1  trust  that  the  assistance  which  my  cor- 
respondent has  done  m.e  the  honor  to  request,  will  in  course  of 
time  flow  naturally  from  my  labors,  in  a  manner  that  will  best 
serve  him,  I  can  aot  i^st  the  inclination  to  connect,  at  present, 
with  his  letter  a  few  remarlts  of  direct  application  to  the  subject 
of  it ;  remarks,  I  eay, — for  to  such  1  shaJI  confine  myself, — inde- 
pendent of  the  main  point  out  of  which  his  complaint  and  request 
both  proceed  ;  I  mean  the  assumed  inferiority  of  the  present  age 
in  moral  dignity  and  intellectual  power  to  those  which  have  pre- 
ceded it.  For  if  the  fact  were  true,  that  we  had  even  surpassed 
our  ancestor  in  the  best  of  what  is  good,  the  main  part  of  the 
dangers  and  impediments  which  my  correspondent  has  feelingly 
portrayed,  could  not  cease  to  exist  for  minds  like  his,  nor  indeed 
would  they  be  much  diminished  ;  as  they  arise  out  of  the  consti- 
tution of  things,  from  the  nature  of  youth,  from  the  laws  that 
govern  the  growth  of  the  faculties,  and  from  the  necessary  condi- 
tion of  the  great  body  of  mankind.  Let  us  throw  ourselves  back 
to  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  and  caU  up  to  mind  the  heroes,  the  war- 
riors, the  statesmen,  the  poets,  the  divines,  and  the  moral  phi- 
losophers, with  which  the  reign  of  the  virgin  queen  was  illus- 
trated. Or  if  we  be  more  strongly  attracted  by  the  moral  purity 
and  gi-eatness,  and  that  sanctity  of  civil  and  religious  duty,  with 
which  the  tyranny  of  Charles  1.  was  struggled  against,  let  us 
cast  our  eyes,  in  the  hurry  of  admiration,  round  that  circle  of 
glorious  patriots :  but  do  not  let  us  be  persuaded,  that  each  of 
these,  in  his  course  of  discipline,  was  uniformly  helped  forward 
by  those  with  whom  he  associated,  or  by  those  whose  care  it 
\vas  to  direct  him.  Then,  as  now,  existed  objects  f«  which  the 
wisest  attached  undue  importance  ;  then,  as  now,  judgment  was 
misled  by  factions  and  parties,  time  wasted  in  controversies  fruit- 
less, except  as  far  as  they  quickened  the  faculties  ;  then,  as  now, 
minds  were  venerated  or  idolized,  which  owed  their  influence  to 
the  weakness  of  their  contemporaries  rather  than  to  their  ow  n 
power.  Then,  though  great  actions  were  ■wrought  and  great 
works  in  literature  and  science  produced  jet  the  general  taste 
was  capricious,  fantastical,  or  grovelling     and  m  tins  pomt  as 
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in  all  others,  was  youth  subject  to  delusion,  frequent  ia  propor- 
tion to  the  liveliness  of  the  sensibility,  and  strong  as  the  strength 
of  the  imagination.  Every  age  hath  ahounded  in  instances  of 
parents,  kindred,  and  friends,  who,  hy  indirect  ijifluence  of  exajn- 
ple,  or  by  positive  injunction  and  exhortation,  have  diverted  or 
discouraged  the  youth,  who,  in  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  na- 
ture, had  determined  to  follow  his  intellectual  genius  through 
good  and  through  evil,  and  had  devoted  himself  to  knowledge,  to 
the  practice  of  virtue  and  the  preservation  of  integrity,  in  slight 
of  temporal  rewards.  Above  all,  have  not  the  common  duties 
and  cares  of  common  life  at  all  times  exposed  men  to  injury  from 
causes  the  action  of  which  is  the  more  fatal  fi-om  being  silent  and 
unremitting,  and  which,  wherever  it  was  not  jealously  watched 
and  steadily  opposed,  must  have  pressed  upon  and  consumed  the 
diviner  spirit  ? 

There  are  two  errors  into  which  we  easily  slip  when  thinking 
of  past  times.  One  lies  in  forgetting  in  the  excellence  of  what 
remains  the  large  overbalance  of  worlhle^ness  that  has  been 
swept  away.  Ranging  over  the  wide  tracts  of  antiquity,  the 
situation  of  the  mind  may  be  likened  to  that  of  a  traveller*  in 
some  unpeopled  part  of  Afiierica,  who  is  attracted  to  the  burial- 
place  of  one  of  the  primitive  inhabitants.  It  is  conspicuous  upon 
an  eminence,  "  a  mount  upon  a  mount '."  He  digs  iufo  it,  and 
finds  that  it  contains  the  bones  of  a  man  of  mighty  stature  ;  and 
he  is  tempted  to  give  way  to  a  belief,  that  as  there  were  giants  in 
those  days,  Bo  aU  men  were  giants  But  a  second  and  wiser 
thought  may  suggest  to  him  that  this  tomb  would  never  have 
forced  itself  upon  his  notice,  if  it  had  not  contained  a  body  that 
was  distinguished  from,  others, — that  of  a  man  who  had  been  se- 
lected as  a  chieftain  or  ruler  for  the  very  reason  that  he  surpassed 
the  rest  of  his  tribe  in  stature,  and  who  now  lies  thus  conspicu- 
ously inhumed  upon  the  mountain-top,  while  the  bones  of  his 
followers  are  laid  unobtrusively  together  in  their  burrows  upon 
the  plain  below.  The  second  habitual  error  is,  that  in  this  com- 
parison of  ag^  we  divide  time  merely  into  past  and  present,  and 
place  these  in  the  balance  to  be  weighed  against  each  other ;  not 
considering  that  the  present  is  in  our  estimation  not  more  than  a 
period  of  thirty  years,  or  half  a  century  at  most,  and  that  the  past 
is  a  mighty  accumulation  of  many  such  periods,  perhaps  the 
"  See  Ashe's  Travels  in  America 
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whole  of  recorded  time,  or  at  least  the  whole  of  that  portion  of  it 
jo  ■which  OTir  own  country  haa  been  distinguished.  We  may  il- 
lustrate this  hy  the  familiar  use  of  the  words  ancient  and  modem, 
when  applied  to  poetry.  What  caa  be  more  inconsiderate  or 
unjust  than  to  compare  a  few  existing  writers  with  the  whole 
succesaon  of  their  progenitors  t  The  delusion,  &om  the  moment 
that  our  thoughts  are  directed  to  it,  seems  too  gross  to  deserve 
mention ;  yet  men  will  talk  for  hours  upon  poetry,  halancing 
against  ea«h  other  the  words  ancient  and  modem,  and  be  uncon- 
scious that  they  have  iaJlen  into  it. 

These  observations  are  not  made  as  implying  a  dissent  from 
the  behef  of  my  correspondent,  that  the  moral  spirit  and  intel- 
lectual powers  of  this  country  are  declining ;  hut  to  guard  against 
unqualified  admiration,  even  in  cases  where  admiration  has  been 
rightly  fixed,  sad  to  prevent  that  depression  which  must  neces- 
sarily follow,  where  the  notion  of  the  peculiar  unfavorablenees  of 
the  present  times  to  dignity  of  mind  has  been  carried  too  far.  For 
in  proportion  as  we  imagine  obstacles  to  exist  out  of  ourselves  to 
retard  our  progress,  will,  in  fact,  our  progress  be  retarded.  Deem- 
ing, then,  that  in  all  ages  an  ardent  rnind  will  be  bafBed  and  led 
astray  in  the  manner  under  contemplation,  though  in  various  de- 
grees, I  shaU  at  present  content  myself  with  a  few  practical  and 
desultory  comments  upon  some  of  those  general  cans^,  to  which 
my  correspondent  justly  attributes  the  errors  in  opinion,  and  the 
lowering  or  dea^dening  of  sentiment,  to  which  ingenuous  and  as- 
piring youth  is  exposed.  And  first,  for  the  heart-cheering  belief 
in  the  perpetuai  progress  of  the  species  towards  a  point  of  unat- 
tainable perfcotion.  If  the  present  age  do  indeed  transcend  the 
past  in  what  is  most  beneficial  and  honorable,  he  that  perceives 
this,  being  in  no  error,  has  no  cause  for  complaint ;  but  if  it  be 
not  so,  a.  youth  of  genius  might,  it  should  seem,  be  preserved  ftom 
any  wrong  influence  of  this  faith  by  an  insight  into  a  simple 
truth,  namely,  that  it  is  not  necessary,  ia  order  to  satfefy  the  de- 
sires of  our  nature,  ot  to  leconcile  us  to  the  economy  of  provi- 
dence that  theie  should  be  at  all  times  a  continuous  advance  in 
what  IS  of  highest  woith  In  fact  it  ia  not,  as  a  writer  of  the 
present  day  lias  admirably  observed,  in  the  power  of  fiction  to 
portray  m  wordfe,  oi  ol  the  imagination  to  conceive  in  spirit,  ac- 
tions or  characteis  of  inoie  exalted  virtue,  than  those  which 
thousands  "1  years  ago  h'J^e  existed  upon  earth,  as  we  know 
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from  the  records  of  authentic  history.  Such  is  the  inherent  dig- 
nity of  human  nature,  that  there  helong  to  it  suhhmities  of  vir- 
tues which  all  men  may  attain,  and  which  no  man  can  tran- 
scend :  and  though  this  he  not  true  in  an  equal  degree  of  intel- 
lectual power,  yet  in  the  persons  of  Plato,  Demosthenes,  kod 
Homer,  and  in  those  of  Shakspeare,  Milton,  and  Lord  Bacon, 
were  enshrined  as  much  of  the  divinity  of  intellect  as  the  inhab- 
itants of  this  planet  can  hope  "will  ever  take  up  its  abode  among 
them.  But  the  question  is  not  of  the  power  or  worth  of  imdivid' 
ual  muids,  but  of  the  general  moral  or  intellectual  merits  of  an 
age,  or  a  people,  or  of  the  human  race.  Be  it  so.  Let  us  allow 
and  believe  that  there  is  a  progress  in  the  species  towards  unat- 
tainable perfection,  or  whether  this  be  so  or  not,  that  it  is  a  ne- 
cessity of  a  good  and  greatly-giHed  nature  to  believe  it ;  surely 
it  does  not  follow  that  this  piogies^  should  be  constant  m  those 
viitues  and  intellectual  qualities,  and  in  those  depaitments  of 
knowledge  which  m  themselves  absolutely  consideied  are  ol 
most  value  things  independent  and  m  then  degree  indispensa 
b!e  The  piogre^a  of  the  species  neilhei  is  nor  can  be  like  that 
of  a  Roman  load  in  a  right  line  It  may  be  more  justly  com 
paied  to  that  of  a  river,  which,  both  m  its  smallei  reaches  and 
larger  turnings,  ib  fiequently  foiced  back  towards  its  fountains  by 
objects  which  can  not  otherwise  be  eluded  or  overcome ,  j'et  with 
an  accompanymg  impulse  that  will  msurt,  its  advancement  here 
after,  it  is  either  gaining  strength  every  houi  or  conquering  m 
secret  some  difficulty,  by  a  labor  that  contributes  as  efiectually 
to  further  it  in  its  course,  as  when  it  mo^cs  forwaid  unmtei 
rupted  in  a  line,  direct  as  that  of  th"  Koman  load  with  which  I 
began  the  comparison. 

It  suffices  to  content  the  mind,  th  ugh  tiieie  may  be  m  ippi 
rent  stagnation,  or  a  retrograde  movement  m  tlic  apeoii,  th-it 
something  is  doing  which  is  necessary  to  bo  done  and  the  eiiects 
of  which  will  in  due  lime  appear  that  something  la  unrerait 
tingly  gaining,  either  in  secret  preparation  or  in  open  and  triiim- 
phant  progress.  But  in  fact  here,  as  everywhere,  we  are  deceived 
by  creations  which  the  mind  is  compelled  to  make  for  itself;  we 
speak  of  the  species  not  as  an  aggregate,  but  as  endued  with  the 
form  and  separate  life  of  an  individual.  But  human  Itind, — what 
is  it  else  than  myriads  of  rational  beings  in  various  degrees  obe- 
dient to  their  reason  ;  some  torpid,  some  aspiring  ;  some  in  eager 
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chase  to  the  right  hand,  Eome  to  the  left ;  these  wasting  down 
their  moral  nature,  and  these  feeding  it  ibr  immortality  ?  A 
whole  generation  may  appear  even  to  sleep,  or  may  be  exaspe- 
rated with  rage, — they  that  compose  it,  tearing  each  other  to 
pieces  with  more  than  brutal  fury.  It  is  enough  for  oompla<!ency 
and  hope,  that  scattered  and  solitary  minds  are  always  laboring 
somewhere  in  the  service  of  truth  and  virtue  ;  and  that  by  the 
sleep  of  the  multitude  the  energy  of  the  multitude  may  be  pre- 
pared ,  and  that  by  the  fury  of  the  people  the  chains  of  the  peo- 
ple may  he  hioken  Happy  moment  was  it  for  England  when 
her  Chaucer,  who  has  rightly  been  called  the  morning-star  of  her 
literature,  appeared  above  the  horizon  ;  when  her  Wiclifie,  like 
the  sun,  shot  orient  beams  tlirough  the  night  of  Romish  super- 
stition !  Yet  may  the  darkness  and  the  desolating  hurricane 
■which  immediately  followed  iu.  the  wars  of  York  and  Lancafif«r, 
be  deemed  in  their  turn  a  blessing,  with  which  the  land  ha8 
been  visited. 

May  I  return  to  the  thought  of  progreaa,  of  accumulation,  of 
increasing  Ught,  or  of  any  other  image  by  which  it  may  please 
ns  to  represent  the  improvement  of  the  species  '*  The  hundred 
years  that  followed  the  nsurpation  of  Henry  IV  wen.  a  hwihng 
back  of  the  mind  of  the  countr\  a  dilapidation  an  extinction 
yet  institutions,  laws,  customs  and  habits  were  then  bioken 
down,  which  would  not  have  been  so  leadily  nor  peroaps  so 
thoroughly  destroyed  by  the  gradual  mfluenoc  of  mcieasing 
knowledge  ;  and  under  the  oppiession  of  which  if  they  hod  con 
tinned  to  exist,  the  virtue  and  intellectual  prowess  of  the  sue 
ceeding  century  could  not  have  appealed  at  aD  nuu,h  less  could 
they  have  displayed  themselves  with  that  eager  haste  tni  with 
those  beneficent  triumphs,  which  -will  to  the  end  ot  time  be 
looked,  back  npon  with  admiration  and  gratitude 

1£  the  foregoing  obvious  distinctions  be  once  clearly  perceived 
and  steadily  kept  in  view,  I  do  not  see  why  a  belief  in  the  prog- 
ress of  human  nature  towards  perfection  should  dispc«e  a  youth- 
ful mind,  however  enthusiastic,  to  an  undue  admiration  of  his 
own  age,  and  thus  tend  to  degrade  that  mind. 

But  let  me  strike  at  once  at  the  root  of  the  evil  complained 
of  in  my  correspondent's  letter.  Protection  from  any  fatal  effect 
of  seductions  and  hindrances  which  opinion  may  throw  in  the 
way  of  pure  and  high-minded  youth,  can  only  he  obtained  with 
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certainty  at  the  same  price  ly  which  every  thing  great  and  good 
is  ohtained,  namely,  steady  dependence  upon  voluntary  and  self- 
originating  effort,  and  upon  the  practice  of  self-examination,  sin- 
cerely aimed  at  and  rigorously  enforced.  But  how  fa  this  to  he 
expected  irom  youth  ?  Is  it  not  to  demand  the  fruit  when  the 
bloBsom  is  harely  put  forth,  aad  ia  hourly  at  the  mercy  of  frosts 
and  winds  ?  To  expect  from  youth  these  virtues  and  hahits,  in 
that  degree  of  exoellenoe  to  which  in  mature  years  they  may  be 
carried,  -would  indeed  he  preposterous.  Yet  has  yoath  many 
helps  and  aptitudes  for  the  discharge  of  tlieae  difficult  duties, 
which  are  withdrawn  for  the  most  part  from  the  more  advanced 
stages  of  life.  For  youth  has  its  own  wealth  and  independence ; 
it  is  rich  in  health  of  hody  aad  animal  spirits,  in  its  sensibility  to 
the  impressions  of  the  natural  univera«,  in  the  conscious  growth 
of  knowledge,  in  lively  sympathy  and  familiar  communion  wiHi 
the  generous  actions  recorded  in  history,  and  mdth  the  high  pas- 
sions of  poetry  ;  and,  above  all,  youth  ia  rich  in  the  pos- 
session of  time,  and  the  accompanying  conaciouaneas  of  freedom 
and  power.  The  young  man  feeis  that  he  stands  at  a  distance 
from  the  aeason  when  his  harvest  is  to  he  reaped  ;  that  he  has 
leisure  and  may  look  around,  and  may  defer  both  the  choice  and 
the  execution  of  his  purposes.  K  he  makes  an  attempt  and 
shall  fail,  new  hopes  immediately  rush  ia,  and  new  proraisea. 
Hence,  in  the  happy  confidence  of  his  feelings,  and  in  the  elas- 
ticity of  his  aphit,  neither  worldly  ambition,  nor  the  love  of  praise, 
nor  dread  of  censure,  nor  the  necessity  of  worldly  maintenance, 
nor  any  of  those  causes  which  tempt  or  compel  the  mind  habitu- 
ally to  look  out  of  itself  for  support ;  neither  these,  nor  the  pas- 
sions of  envy,  fear,  hatred,  despondency,  and  the  rankhng  of  dis- 
appointed hopes  (all  which  in  after-life  give  birth  to,  and  regu- 
late, the  efforts  of  men  and  determine  their  opinions),  have  power 
to  preside  over  the  choice  of  the  young;,  if  the  disposition  be  not 
naturally  bad,  or  the  circumstances  have  not  been  in  an  uncom- 
mon degree  unfavorable. 

In  contemplation,  then,  of  this  disinterested  and  free  condition 
of  the  youthful  mind,  I  deem  it  in  many  points  peculiarly  capable 
of  searching  into  itself,  and  of  profiting  by  a  few  simple  questions, 
such  as  these  that  follow.  Am  I  chiefly  gratified  by  the  exertion 
of  my  power  from  the  pure  pleasure  of  intellectual  activity,  and 
from  the  knowledge  thereby  acquij-ed  ?      In  other  words,  to  what 
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degree  do  I  value  my  faoulties  and  my  attainments  for  their  own 
sakea  1  or  are  they  cHefly  prized  by  me  on  account  of  the  dis- 
tinction which,  they  confer,  or  the  superiority  which  they  give 
me  over  others  t  Am.  I  aware  that  immediate  influence  and  a 
^^eral  acknowledgment  of  merit  are  no  necessary  adjwucta  of 
a  successful  adherence  to  «t«dy  and  meditation  in  those  depart- 
ments of  knowledge  which  are  of  most  value  to  manltind  ; — that 
a  recompense  of  honors  and  emoluments  is  far  less  to  be  expect- 
ed ;  in  fact,  that  there  is  little  natural  connection  between  them  ? 
Have  I  perceived  this  truth  ;  and,  perceiving  it,  does  the  coun- 
tenance of  philosophy  continue  to  appear  as  brigl  and  b  u  ful 
in  my  eyes  ? — Has  no  haze  bedimmed  it  ?  Has  1  u  I  paa  I 
over  and  hidden  from  me  that  look  which  was  b  f  m 

aging  ?     Knowing  that  it  is  my  duty,  and  feelin^    1  a  my 

inclination,  to  mingle  as  a  social  being  with  my  t  II  n    p 

pared  also  to  submit  cheerfully  to  the  necessity  ha  wiU  p  b 
ably  exist  of  relinquishing,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  a  bveh- 
hood,  the  greatest  portion  of  my  time  to  employments  where  I 
shall  have  httle  or  no  choice  how  or  when  I  am  to  act ;  have  I, 
r-.t  this  moment,  when  I  stand  as  it  wei-e  upon  the  threshold  of 
the  busy  world,  a  clear  intuition  of  that  pre-eminence  in  which 
virtue  and  truth  (involving  in  this  latter  word  the  sanctities  of 
rehgion)  sit  enthroned  above  aD  denominations  and  dignities 
which,  in  various  degrees  of  exaltation,  rule  over  the  desires  of 
men  t  Do  I  feel  that,  if  their  solemn  mandates  shall  be  forgot- 
ten, or  disregarded,  or  denied  the  obedience  due  to  them  when 
opposed  to  othei-s,  1  shall  not  only  have  lived  for  no  good  pur- 
pose, but  that  I  shall  have  sacrificed  my  birth-right  a»  a  rational 
being  ;  and  that  every  other  acquisition  will  be  a  bane  and  a 
disgrace  to  me  ?  This  is  not  spoken  with  reference  to  such  sac- 
rifices as  present  themselves  to  the  youthful  imagination  in  the 
shape  of  crimes,  acts  by  which  the  conscience  is  violated  ;  such 
a  thought,  I  know,  would  be  recoiled  from  at  once,  not  without 
indignation ;  hut  I  write  in  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  fable  of 
Proteus,  representing  the  choice  of  Hercules.  Here  is  the  "World, 
a  female  figure  approaching  at  the  head  of  a  train  of  willing  or 
giddy  followers  :  her  air  and  deportment  are  at  once  careless,  re- 
miss, self-satisfied,  and  haughty  :  and  there  is  Intellectual  Prow- 
ess, with  a  pale  cheek  and  serene  brow,  leading  in  chains  Truth, 
her  beautiful  and  modest  captive.     The  one  makes  her  salutation 
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with  a  discourse  of  ease,  plefisure,  freedom,  and  domestic  tran- 
quillity ;  or,  if  she  invite  to  labor,  it  is  labor  in  the  busy  and 
beatea  tract,  witli  assurance  of  the  complacent  regards  of  parents, 
ftiends,  and  of  those  with  whom  we  associate.  The  promise  also 
may  be  upon  her  lip  of  the  huzzas  of  the  multitude,  of  the  smile 
of  kijigs,  and  the  mnuificent  rewards  of  senates.  The  other  does 
not  venture  to  hold  forth  any  of  these  allureiiienta  ;  she  does  not 
conceal  from  him  whom  she  addresses  the  impediments,  the  dis- 
appointpients,  the  ignorance  and  prejudice  which  her  follower 
will  have  to  encounter,  if  devoted,  when  duty  calls,  to  active  life ; 
and  if  to  contemplative,  she  lays  nakedly  before  him  a  scheme 
of  solitary  and  unremitting  labor,  a  life  of  entire  neglect  perhaps, 
or  assuredly  a  life  exposed  to  scorn,  insult,  persecution,  and 
hatred  ;  but  cheered  by  encouragement  from  a  grateful  few,  by 
■  applauding  conscience,  and  by  a  prophetic  anticipation,  perhaps, 
of  fame — a  late,  though  lasting  consequence.  Of  these  two, 
each  in  this  manner  soliciting  you  to  become  her  adherent,  yow 
doubt  not  which  to  prefer  ;  but  oh  I  the  thought  of  moment  is 
not  preference,  hut  the  degree  of  preference  ;  the  passionate  and 
pure  choice,  the  inward  sense  of  absolute  and  unchangeable  de- 

I  spoke  of  a  few  simple  questions.  The  question  involved  in 
this  deliberation  is  simple,  b«t  at  the  same  time  it  is  high  and 
awful ;  and  I  would  gladly  know  whether  an  answer  can  be  re- 
turned satisfactory  to  the  mind.  We  will  for  a  moment  suppose 
that  it  can  not ;  that  there  is  a  startling  and  a  hesitation.  Are 
we  then  to  despond, — io  retire  from  all  contest, — and  to  reconcile 
ourselves  at  once  to  cares  without  a  generous  hope,  and  to  efforts 
in  which  there  is  no  more  moral  life  than  that  which  is  found  in 
the  business  and  labors  of  the  unfavored  and  unaspiring  many  ? 
Wo.  But  if  the  inquiry  have  not  been  on  just  grounds  satisfac- 
torily answei-ed,  we  may  refer  confidently  our  youth  to  that  na- 
ture of  which  he  deems  himself  an  enthusiastic  follower,  and  one 
who  wishes  to  continue  no  less  faithfiil  and  enthusiastic.  We 
would  tell  .him  that  there  are  paths  which  he  has  not  trodden  ; 
recesses  which  he  has  not  penetrated ;  that  thei-e  is  a  beauty 
which  he  has  not  seen,  a  pathos  which  he  has  not  felt,  a  sub- 
limity to  which  he  hath  not  been  raised.  If  he  have  trembled 
because  there  has  occasionally  taken  place  in  him  a  lapse  of  which 
!s  ;   if  he  foresee  open  or  secret  attacks,  which  he  has 
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had  intimalions  that  he  will  neither  be  strong  enough  to  reaiat, 
aor  watchful  enough  to  elude,  let  Mm  not  hB.stily  ascribe  this 
■weaitness,  this  deficiency,  and  the  patnftd  apprehensions  accom- 
panying tliem,  in  any  degree  to  the  virtues  or  noble  qaalitiea  with 
■which  youth  by  nature  is  fornished  ;  but  let  him  fii-st  be  aBsm-ed, 
before  he  looks  about  for  the  meaita  of  attaining  the  insight,  the 
discriminatiag  powers,  and  the  confinnett  wisdom  of  manhood, 
that  his  sowl  has  more  to  demand  of  the  appropriate  excellenciKi 
of  youth,  than,  youth  has  yet  supplied  to  it ;  that  the  evil  under 
which  he  labors  is  not  a  superabundance  of  the  instincts  and  the 
animating  spirit  of  that  age,  but  a  falling  short,  or  a  Mlure, 
But  -what  can  he  gain  from  this  admonition  ?  He  can  not  recall 
past  time  ;  he  can  not  begin  his  journey  afresh  ;  he  can  not  un- 
twist the  links  by  which,  in  no  undelightful  havmouy.  images  and 
sentiments  are  wedded  in  his  mind.  Granted  that  the  sacred 
light  of  childhood  is  and  must  be  for  him  no  more  than  a  remem- 
hvance.  He  may,  notwithstanding,  be  remanded  to  nature,  aad 
with  trustworthy  hopes,  founded  leas  upon  hia  sentient  than  upon 
his  intellectual  being ;  to  nature,  as  leading  on  insensibly  to  the 
sociefy  of  reason,  but  to  reason  and  will,  as  leading  back  to  the 
wisdom  of  nature.  A.  re-union,  in  this  order  accomplished,  will 
bring  reformation  and  timely  support ;  and  the  two  powers  of 
reason  and  nature,  thus  reciprocally  teacher  and  taught,  may  ad- 
vance together  in  a  track  to  which  there  is  no  limit. 

We  hai'e  been  discoursing  (by  implication  at  least)  of  infancy, 
childhood,  boyhood,  aitd  youth,  of  pleasures  lying  upon  the  un- 
folding intellect  plenteously  as  morning  dew-drops, — of  knowledge 
inhaled  insensibly  like  the  fragrance, — of  dispositions  stealing  into 
the  spirit  like  music  irom  unknown  quarters. — of  images  uncalled 
for  and  rising  up  like  exhalations, — of  hopes  plucked  like  beauti- 
ful wild  flowers  fi-om  the  ruined  tombs  that  border  the  highways 
of  aJitiquity,  to  make  a  garland  for  a  living  forehead ; — in  a 
word,  we  have  been  treating  of  nature  as  a  teacher  of  truth 
through  joy  and  through  gladness,  and  as  a  creatress  of  the  facul- 
ties by  a  process  of  smoothness  and  delight.  We  have  made  no 
mention  of  fear,  shame,  sorrow,  nor  of  ungovernable  and  vesing 
thoughts  ;  because,  although  these  have  been  and  have  done 
mighty  service,  they  are  overlooked  in  that  stage  of  life  whpn 
youth  is  passing  info  manhood — overlooked,  or  forgotten.  We 
now  apply  for  the  succor  which  we  need  lo  a  faculty  that  works 
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after  a  different  course ;  that  faculty  is  reasoa ;  she  gives  more 
spontaneously,  but  she  seeltB  for  more  ;  she  works  hy  thought 
through  feeling  ;  yet  in  thoughts  she  begins  and  ends. 

A  familiar  hicideat  may  elucidate  this  contrast  in  the  opera- 
tions of  nature,  may  render  plain  the  manner  in  -which  a  process 
of  intellectual  improvements,  the  reverse  of  that  ■which  nature 
pursues,  is  by  reason  introduced.  There  never  perhaps  existed  a 
Bchool-boy,  ■who,  having,  when  he  retired  to  rest,  carelessly  blo^wn 
out  his  candle,  and  having  chanced  to  notice,  as  he  lay  upon  hia 
bed  in  the  ensuing  darkness,  the  suUen  light  which  had  survived 
the  extinguished  flame,  did  not,  at  some  time  or  other,  watch 
that  light  as  if  his  mind  were  bound  to  it  by  a  spell.  It  fades 
and  revives,  gathers  to  a  point,  seems  as  if  it  would  go  oat  in  a 
moment,  again  recovers  its  strength  nay  become'  brighter  than 
before  :  it  continues  to  shme  with  an  enduianee  winch  in  its 
apparent  weakness  is  a  mysteiy  it  protiacts  its  e\istenee  ao 
long,  clinging  to  the  power  which  supports  it  that  the  observer, 
who  had  lain  down  in  his  bed  so  easy  minded  becomes  sad  and 
melancholy  ;  h^  sympathies  are  touched  it  is  to  him  an  intima- 
tion and  an  image  of  departing  hura^n  life  the  thought  comes 
nearer  to  him ;  it  is  tlie  life  of  a  veneiated  parent  ol  a  beloved 
brother  or  sister,  or  of  an  aged  domestic  who  ire  gone  to  the 
grave,  or  whose  destiny  it  soon  may  be  thus  to  bngei  thus  to 
hang  upon  the  last  point  of  mortal  existence  thus  fiu'illy  to  de- 
part and  be  seen  no  more.  This  i«  nature  teaching  seriously  and 
s^weetly  through  the  affections,  melting  the  heart  ind  through 
that  instinct  of  tenderness,  dei  eloping  the  understanding'.  In 
this  instance  the  object  of  sohcitude  la  the  bodily  life  of  another. 
Let  us  accompany  this  same  bov  to  that  period  betvieen  youth 
and  manhood,  when  a  solicitude  may  be  vn  akened  foi  the  moral 
life  of  himself  Are  there  any  j.owerH  by  which  begmmng  with 
a  sense  of  inward  decay  that  affects  not  hov\  cvei  the  natural  life, 
he  could  oaJl  to  mind  the  same  image  and  hang  over  it  with  an 
equal  interest  as  a  visible  type  of  his  own  perishing  spirit  ?  Oh  1 
surely,  if  the  being  of  the  individual  be  under  his  o^wn  care,  if  it 
be  his  first  care,  if  duty  begin  from  the  point  of  accountableness 
to  oui  conscience  and  through  that  to  God  and  humin  nature  ; 
if  -without  such  primary  sense  of  duty  ill  scondary  care  of 
teacher  ol  fnend  or  yarent  must  be  b^''eless  ind  Iniitless  ;  if, 
lastlj    tlf  motions  of  the  ^  ul  tun'  u  d  in  woith  tho  t.  of  the 
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animal  functions,  aay,  give  to  them  their  solo  value  ;  then  truly 
are  theie  such  poweva  ;  and  the  image  of  the  dying  taper  may  he 
recalled  and  contemplated,  though  with  no  sadness  in  the  neives, 
no  disposition  to  tears,  no  uiieonquerahle  sighs,  yet  with  a  melaa- 
eholy  in  the  soul,  a  sinking  inward  into  ourselves  from  thought  to 
thought,  a  steady  remonstrance,  and  a  high  resolve.  Let  then 
the  youth  go  hack,  as  occasion  will  permit,  to  nature  and  to  soli- 
tude, th\i3  admonished  hy  reason,  and  relying  upon  this  newly 
acquired  support.  A.  world  of  iresh  sensations  will  gradually 
open  upon  him  as  his  mind  puts  off  its  infirmities,  and  as  instead 
of  heing  propelled  restlessly  towards  others  in  admiration,  or  too 
hasty  love,  lie  makes  it  his  prinre  business  to  understand  himself, 
New  sensations,  I  affirm,  will  he  opened  out,  pure,  and  sanctioned 
hy  that  reason  which  is  their  original  author  ;  and  precious  feel- 
ings of  disinterested,  that  is  self-disregarding,  joy  and  love  may 
he  regenerated  and  restored  ;  and,  in  this  sense,  he  may  fee  said 
to  measure  hack  the  track  of  life  he  haa  trodden. 

In  such  disposition  of  mind  let  the  youth  retoni  to  the  visible 
universe,  and  to  conversation  with  ancient  books,  and  to  those, 
if  such  there  be,  which  in  the  present  day  breathe  the  ancient 
spirit ;  and  let  him  feed  upon  that  beauty  which  unfolds  itself 
not  to  his  eye  as  it  sees  carelessly  the  things  which  can  not  possi- 
bly go  unseen,  and  are  remembered  or  not  as  accident  shall  de- 
cide, hut  to  the  thinking  mind,  which  searches,  discovers,  and 
tteasurea  up,  infumng  by  meditation  into  the  objects  with  which 
it  convei-ses  an  intellectual  life,  vifhereby  they  remain  planted  in 
the  memory,  now  and  forever.  Hitherto  the  youth,  I  suppose, 
has  been  content  for  the  moat  part  to  look  at  his  own  mind,  after 
the  manner  in  which  he  ranges  along  the  stars  in.  the  firmament 
with  naked  unaided  sight  i  let  him  now  apply  the  telescope  of 
art,  to  call  the  invisible  stars  out  of  their  hiding-places  ;  and  let 
him  endeavor  to  look  through  the  .system  of  his  being,  with  the 
organ  of  reason,  summoned  to  penetrate,  as  far  as  it  has  power, 
in  discovery  of  the  impelling  forces  and  the  governing  laws. 

These  expectations  are  not  immoderate  ;  they  demand  nothing 
more  than  the  perception  of  a  few  plain  truths ;  namely,  that 
knowledge,  efficacious  for  the  production  of  virtue,  is  the  ultimate 
end  of  all  effort,  the  sole  dispenser  of  complacency  and  repose 
A  perception  also  is  implied  of  the  inherent  superiority  of  con- 
templation to  action.      The  Friend  does  not  in  this  contradict  bis 
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own  Tvorda,  where  he  has  said  heretofore,  tkat  '  douhtlesa  to  act 
is  nohler  than  to  think.'*  In  those  words,  it  wa^  his  purpose  to 
censure  that  barren  contemplation,  which  rests  satisfied  with 
itself  in  cases  where  the  thoughts  are  of  such  quality  that  they 
may,  and  ought  to,  be  embodied  in  action.  But  he  speaks  now 
of  the  general  superiority  of  thought  to  action  ;  as  proceeding 
and  governing  all  action  that  moves  to  salutary  purposes ;  and, 
secondly,  as  leading  to  elevation,  the  absolute  possession  of  the 
individual  mind,  and  to  a  consistency  or  harmony  of  the  being 
within  itself,  which  no  outward  agency  can  reach  to  disturb  or 
to  impair ;  and  lastly,  as  producing  works  of  pure  science  ;  or  of 
the  combined  faculties  of  imagination,  feeling,  and  reason ;  works 
which,  both  from  theii-  independence  in  their  origin  upon  seci- 
dent,  their  nature,  their  duration,  and  the  wide  spread  of  their 
influence,  are  entitled  rightly  to  take  place  of  the  noblest  and  most 
beneficent  deeds  of  hei-oes,  statesmen,  legislators,  or  wan-ioi^. 

Yet,  beginning  from  the  perception  of  this  established  superior- 
ity, we  do  not  suppose  that  the  youth,  whom  we  wish  to  guide 
and  encourage,  is  to  be  insensible  to  those  influences  of  wealth, 
or  rank,  or  station,  by  which  the  bulk  of  raaakind  are  swayed. 
Our  eyes  have  not  been  fixed  upon  virtue  which  lies  apart  from 
human  nature,  or  transcends  it.  In  fact  there  is  no  such  virtue. 
"We  neither  suppose  nor  wish  him  to  undei-value  or  alight  th^e 
distinctions  as  modes  of  power,  things  that  may  enable  him  to  be 
more  uaeful  to  his  contemporaries  ;  nor  as  gratifications  that  may 
conler  dignity  upon  his  Hving  person,  and,  through  him,  upon 
those  who  love  hira  ;  nor  as  they  may  connect  his  name,  through 
a  famOy  to  be  founded  by  bis  success,  in  a  clc«er  chain  of  grati- 
tude vrith  some  portion  of  posterity,  who  shall  ^ak  of  him  as 
among  their  ancestry,  with  a  more  tender  interest  than  the  mere 
general  bond  of  patriotism  or  huinanity  woold  supply.  We  sup- 
pose no  indifierence  to,  much  lees  a  contempt  of,  these  rewards  ; 
hut  let  them  have  their  due  place ;  let  it  be  ascertained,  when 
the  aoul  is  searched  into,  that  they  are  only  an  auxiliary  motive 
to  exertion,  never  the  principal  or  originating  force.  If  this  be 
too  much  to  expect  from  a  youth  who,  I  talte  for  granted,  pos- 
sessea  no  ordinary  endowments,  and  whom  circumstances  with 
respect  to  the  more  dangerous  passions  have  favored,  then,  indeed, 
must  the  noble  spirit  of  the  country  he  wasted  away  :  then  would 
*  Ante,  p.  172.— ^d 
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oiir  institutions  be  deplorable,  and  the  education  prevalent  among 
UB  utterly  vile  and  debasing. 

But  my  correspondent,  who  drew  fortli  these  thoughts,  has  said 
rightly,  tliat  the  character  of  the  age  may  not  without  injustice 
be  thus  branded.  He  wiD  not  deny  that,  without  speaking  of 
otter  countries,  there  ia  in  these  islands,  in  the  departments  of 
aatxiraJ  philosophy,  of  mechanic  ingenuity,  in  the  general  activi- 
ties of  the  country,  and  in  the  particular  excellence  of  individual 
minds,  in  high  stalionB  civil  or  mihtary,  enough  to  excite  admira- 
tion and  love  in  the  solier-minded,  and  more  than,  enough  to  in- 
toxicate the  youthful  and  inexperienced.  I  will  compare,  then, 
an  aspiring  youth,  leaving  the  schools  in  ■which  he  has  been 
disciplined,  and  preparing  to  bear  a  part  in  the  concerns  of  the 
world,  I  will  compare  him  in  this  season  of  eager  admiration,  to 
a  newly-invested  knight  appearing  with  his  blank  unsignalized 
shield,  upon  some  day  of  solemn  tournament,  at  the  court  of  tlie 
Faery-queen,  as  that  sovereignty  wtis  conceived  to  exist  by  the 
moral  and  imaginative  genius  of  our  divine  Spenser.  He  does 
not  himself  immediately  enter  the  lists  as  a  combatant ;  but  he 
loots  round  him  with  a  beating  heart,  dazzled  by  the  gorgeous 
pageantry,  the  banners,  the  impiesses,  the  ladiea  of  overcoming 
beauty,  the  persons  of  the  knights,  now  first  seen  by  him,  the 
fame  of  whose  actions  is  carried  by  the  traveller,  lite  merchan- 
dise, through  the  world,  and  resounded  upon  the  harp  of  the 
minstrel.  But  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  make  this  comparison.  If 
a  youth  were  to  begin  his  career  in  such  an  assemblage,  with 
such  examples  to  guide  and  to  animate,  it  will  be  pleaded,  there 
would  be  no  cause  for  apprehension ;  he  could  not  falter,  he  could 
not  be  misled.  But  ours  is,  notwithstanding  its  manifold  excel- 
lences, a.  degenerate  age ;  and  recreant  knights  are  among  us  for 
outnumbering  the  true.  A.  fiJse  Gloriana  in  these  days  imposes 
worthless  services,  which  they  who  perform  them,  in  their  blind- 
ness, tnow  not  to  be  such ;  and  which  are  recompensed  by  re- 
wards as  worthless,  yet  eagerly  grasped  at,  ajs  if  they  were  the 
immortal  guerdon  of  virtue. 

I  have  in  this  declaration  insensibly  overstepped  the  limits 
which  I  had  determined  not  to  pass  :  let  me  be  forgiven ;  for  it 
is  hope  which  hath  carried  me  forward.  In  such  a  mixed  as- 
semblage as  our  age  presents,. with  its  genuine  merit  and  its 
Jarge  overbalance  of  alloy,  I  may  boldly  ast  into  what  errors. 
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either  with  reapeet  to  persoft  or  thing,  could  a  young  raaa  fall, 
who'  had  Hinceiely  entered  upou  the  course  of  moral  discipline 
which  has  been  recommended,  and  to  which  the  condition  of 
youth,  it  has  been  proved,  is  favorable  ?  Eia  opinions  could  ao- 
where  deceive  him  beyond  the  poiat  up  to  which,  after  a  season, 
he  would  find  that  it  was  salutary  for  him  to  have  been,  deceived. 
For  as  that  man  can  not  set  a  right  value  upon  health  who  has 
never  known  sickness,  nor  feel  the  blessiiig  of  ease  who  has  been 
through  his  life  a  stranger  to  pain,  so  can  there  he  no  confirmed 
and  passionate  love  of  truth  for  him  who  has  not  experienced  the 
hoUowness  of  error.  Range  against  each  other  as  advocates,  op- 
pose as  combatants,  two  several  intellects,  each  strenuously  as- 
serting doctrines  wliich  he  sincerely  believes ;  but  the  oue  con- 
tending for  the  worth  and  beauty  of  that  garment  which  the 
other  has  outgrown  and  cast  away.  Mark  the  superiority,  the 
ease,  the  dignity,  on  the  side  of  the  more  advanced  mind,  how 
he  overlooks  his  subject,  eommands  it  &om  centre  to  circumfer- 
ence, and  hath  the  same  thoraugh  knowledge  of  the  tenets  which 
his  adversary,  with  impetuous  zeal,  but  in  confusion  also,  and 
thrown  ofi^  his  guard  at  every  turn  of  the  argument,  is  laboring 
to  maintain.  If  it  be  a  quettio  of  the  iine  arts  (poetry  for  ia- 
stance)  the  riper  mind  not  only  sees  t)  at  his  opponent  is  de- 
ceived ;  but,-  what  is  of  fi  r  lo  e  i  portance,  sees  how  he  is  de- 
ceived. The  imagination  stands  b  to  e  1  m  with  all  its  imper- 
fections laid  open ;  as  dupe  1  by  shows  enslaved  by  words,  cor- 
rupted by  mistalten  delicacy  i  d  fai  lefi  emeat,  as  not  having 
even  attended  with  care  to  the  reports  of  the  senses,  and  there- 
fore deficient  grossly  in  the  rudiments  oi  its  own  power.  He  has 
noted  how,  as  a  supposed  necessary  condition,  the  underetanding 
sleeps  in  order  that  the  fancy  may  dream.  Studied  in  the  history 
of  society,  and  versed  in  the  secret  laws  of  thought,  he  can  pass 
regularly  through  aU  the  gradations,  can  pierce  infallibly  all  the 
windings,  whioh  false  taste  through  ages  has  piwsued,  from  the 
very  time  when  first,  through  inexperience,  heedlessness,  or  af- 
fectation, the  imagination  took  its  departure  from  the  side  of 
truth,  its  original  parent.  Can  a  disputant  thus  accoutred  be 
withstood  ? — one  to  whom,  farthei  e\  ery  movement  in  the 
thoughts  of  his  antagonist  is  revealed  by  the  l^ht  of  his  own  ex- 
perience ;  who,  therefore,  sympathizes  with  weakness  gently,  and 
wins  his  way  by  forbearance  ;  and  hith    nhen  needful,  aw  irre- 
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aiatible  power  of  onset,  arising  from  gratitude  to  tb.e  truth  ■which 
he  vindicates,  not  merely  as  a  positive  good  for  mankind,  but  as 
his  own  especial  rescue  and  redemption, 

I  might  here  conclude  :  but  my  correspondent  towards  tlie  close 
of  his  letter,  has  written  so  feelingly  upon  the  Etdvantages  to  be 
derived,  ia  hie  estimation,  from  a  living  instructor,  that  I  must 
not  leave  this  part  of  the  subject  without  a  word  of  direct  notice. 
The  Friend  cited,  Bome  time  ago,*  a  passage  from  the  prose 
works  of  Milton,  eloquently  describing  the  manner  in  which  good 
and  evil  grow  up  together  ia  the  field  of  the  world  almost  in- 
separably; and  insiatiiig,  consequently,  upon  the  knowledge  and 
survey  of  vice  as  necesisaxy  to  the  constituting  of  humfin  virtue, 
and  the  scanning  of  error  to  the  confirmation  of  truth. 

If  this  be, so,  aud  I  have  been  reasoning  to  the  same  efieot  in 
the  preceding  paragraph,  the  fact,  and  the  thoughts  which  it 
may  suggest,  wiO,  if  rightly  applied,  tend  to  moderate  an  anxiety 
for  the  guidance  of  a  more  experienced  or  superior  mind.  The 
advantage,  where  it  is  possessed,  is  far  &oia  being  an  absolute 
good ;  nay,  such  a  preceptor,  ever  at  hand,  might  prove  an  op- 
pression not  to  be  thrown  oK,  and  a  fatal  hindrance.  G-rant  that 
in  the  general  tenor  of  his  intercourse  vrith  his  pupil  he  is  for- 
bearing and  circiimspect,  inasmuch  as  he  is  rich  in  that  knowl- 
edge (above  all  other  necessary  for  a  teacher)  which  can  not  ex- 
ist without  a  liveliuess  of  memory,  preserving  for  him  an  rm- 
broken  image  of  the  winding,  excursive,  and  often  retrograde 
course,  along  which  his  own  intellect  has  passed.  Grant  that, 
furnished  with  these  distinct  remembrances,  he  wishes  that  the 
mind  of  his  pupil  should  be  fi-ee  to  luxuriate  in  the  enjoyments, 
loves,  and  admirations  appropriated  to  its  age ;  that  he  is  not  in 
haste  to  kill  what  he  knows  wiU  in  due  time  die  of  itself;  or  be 
transmuted,  and  put  on  a  nobler  form  and  higher  faculties  otlier- 
wise  unattainable.  In  a  word,  that  the  teacher  is  governed  ha- 
bitually by  the  wisdom  of  patience  waiting  with  pleasure.  Yet 
perceiving  how  much  the  outward  help  of  art  can  facilitate  the 
progress  of  nature,  he  may  be  betrayed  into  many  unnecessary  or 
peiTiieious  mistakes  where  he  deems  his  interierence  wan'anted 
by  substantial  experience.  And  ia  spits  of  all  his  caution,  re- 
marks may  drop  insensibly  fiT>m  him  which  shall  wither  ia  the 
mind  of  his  pupil  a  generous  sympathy,  destroy  a  seatiment  of 
»  Ante.  p.  11.— m. 
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approbation  or  dislike,  not  merely  innocent  but  salutary ;  and  tur 
tlie  inexperienced  disciple  how  maay  pleasures  may  be  thus  cut 
off,  what  joy,  what  admiratioa,  and  what  love  1  While  in  their 
stead  are  introduced  into  the  ingenuous  mind  misgivings,  a  mis- 
trust of  its  own  evidence,  dispositions  to  affect  to  feel  where  there 
can  be  no  real  feeling,  indecisive  judgments,  a  superstructure  of 
opinions  that  has  no  base  to  support  it  and  words  uttered  by  rote 
with  the  impertinence  of  a  panot  or  a  mockingbird  jet  which 
miy  not  be  listened  to  w  th  the  same  indifierenee  aa  they  can 
not  be  heard  without  some  feeiiug  of  moral  disapprobation 

These  lesulta  I  contend  whatever  may  be  the  benefit  to  be 
denved  from  such  an  erd  glitened  teichei  are  in  their  degiee  m 
evitable  And  by  this  pioccss  hum  hty  and  docile  d  spositiona 
may  exist  tow  aids  the  inaatoi  endued  as  he  is  with  the  power 
which  personal  pieference  coniers  but  at  the  same  time  they 
■will  be  liable  to  oveif-tep  then  due  bounds  and  to  degenerate 
mto  passiveness  and  prostiation  oi  mmd  This  towards  him 
while  with  reipect  to  other  hving  men  naj  e^en  to  the  mighty 
sprits  of  past  times  theie  may  be  associated  with  such  weak 
ness  a  want  of  modesty  and  hunnhtj.  Insensibly  maj  steal  m 
presumption  and  a  habit  of  aittiug  in  judgment  in  cases  where 
no  sentiment  ought  to  have  existed  by  diffidence  or  veneration. 
Such  virtues  are  the  sacred  attributes  of  youth  ;  its  appropriate 
calling  is  not  to  distinguish  in  the  fear  of  being  deceived  or  de- 
graded, not  to  analyze  with  scrupulous  minuteness,  bnt  fo  accu- 
mulate in  genial  confidence ;  its  instinct,  .its  safety,  its  benefit, 
its  glory,  is  to  love,  to  admire,  to  feel,  and  to  labor.  Nature  has 
irrevocably  decreed,  that  our  prune  dependence  in  all  stages  of 
life  after  infancy  and  childhood  have  been  passed  through  (nor  do 
I  know  that  this  latter  ought  to  be  excepted)  must  be  upon  our 
own  muids ;  and  that  the  way  to  linowledge  shall  be  long,  diffi- 
cult, winding,  and  oftentimes  returning  upon  itself. 

What  has  been  said  is  a  mere  sketch,  and  that  only  of  a  part 
of  tbe  interesting  country  into  which  we  have  been  led  but 
my  correspondent  will  be  able  to  enter  the  paths  that  have  been 
pointed  out.  Should  he  do  this  and  advance  steadilv  for  a  while 
he  fteeda  not  fear  any  deviations  from  the  truth  which  will  le 
finally  injurious  to  him.  He  will  not  long  have  his  adouration 
fixed  upon  imworthy  objects;  he  will  neither  le  clogged  nor 
drawn   aside  by  the  love  of  friends  or  l.-indred.  bet  ivmg  1   o  un 
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derstanding-  through  his  affections ;  he  will  neither  be  bowed 
down  by  conventional  arrangements  of  manners  producing  too 
often  a  lifeless  decency ;  nor  will  the  rock  of  his  spirit  wear 
away  in  the  endless  beating  of  the  waves  of  the  world  ;  neither 
will  titat  portion  of  his  own  time,  which  he  must  surrender  to 
labors  by  which  his  livelihood  is  to  be  earned  or  his  social  duties 
performed,  be  unprofitable  to  himself  indirectly,  wliile  it  is 
directly  useful  to  others ;  for  that  time  has  been  primarily  sur- 
rendered through  an  act  of  obedience  to  a  moral  law  established 
by  himself  and  (therefore  he  moves  then  also  along  the  orbit  of 
perfect  liberty. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  advice  requested  does  not  re- 
late to  the  government  of  the  more  dangerous  passions,  or  to  the 
fundamental  principles  of  right  and  wrong  as  acknowledged  by 
the  universal  conseience  of  mankind.  I  may  therefore  assure 
my  youthfiil  correspondent,  if  he  wiU  endeavor  to  look  into  him- 
self in  the  manner  which  I  have  e-^horted  him  to  do  that  in  him 
the  wish  will  be  realized  to  him  m  duo  time  the  piayer  granted, 
which  was  uttered  by  that  livmg  t«achet  of  whom  he  speaks 
with  gratitude  as  of  a  beneiictor  when  m  his  chaiictei  of  philo- 
sophical poet,  having  thought  oi  morality  as  implying  in  its  es- 
sence voluntary  obedience  and  pioducmg  the  eflect  oi  order,  he 
transfers  in  the  transnort  of  imigmition  the  law  oi  moral  to 
physical  natures,  and  having  contemplated  thtough  the  medium 
of  that  order,  all  modes  of  existence  as  subservient  to  one  spirit, 
concludes  his  address  to  the  power  of  duty  in  the  following 
woi-ds ; 

To  Iiumblei-  fuaetitina,  awful  power  I 

I  call  thae :  I  myself  comm^id 

Unto  thy  guidacae  from  this  honr  \ 

Oil,  let  my  weakoese  have  an  end  1 

Give  vioto  me,  made  lowly  wiaa, 

The  Bph'it  of  eelf-saei'ifice  ; 

The  oonMeBoe  of  reason  give. 

And  in  the  light  of  truth  thy  bondman  let  me  live  I" 

Thia  reply  to  Matietea  was  written  by  Me,  Wordawovth. — Ed. 
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"We  can  not  but  look  up  with  reverence  to  tlie  advnneed  Jiatiu'es  of  the 
naturaliBts  and  moralifita  in  highest  repute  amongst  ua,  and  wish  they  had 
baan  heightened  by  a  mora  noble  priodple,  which  had  arowued  all  their  Ta- 
rious  sdeQoes  with  the  principal  acience,  and  in  tieir  brave  atrajingB  aftar 
truth  helpt  them  to  better  fortune  than  only  to  maet  witii  her  haadmaids, 
and  kept  them  from  tlie&ite  of  Ulyssee,  who  wandering  through  tha  shades 
mat  all  tie  ghoats,  yet  could  not  see  tha  queen. — J.  H.  {Johh  HAti.!)  his 
Motion  to  the  Parliament  of  England  concerning  the  Adsancemenl  of 
Learning. 

The  preceding  section,  ending  with  the  second  Landing  Place, 
had  for  its  express  object  the  principles  of  our  duty  as  citizens,  or 
morality  as  applied  to  politics.  According  to  his  scheme  there  re- 
mained for  The  Friend  iirst,  to  treat  of  the  principles  of  morahty 
generally,  and  then  of  those  of  religion,.  But  since  the  conmience- 
ment  of  this  edition,*  the  question  has  repeatedly  arisen  in  my 
mind,  whether  morality  can  be  said  to  hive  iny  principle  distin- 
guishable fiom  religion,  or  religion  any  substance  divisihle  from 
morality.  Or  should  I  attempt  to  distingiii''h  them  h^  their  ob- 
jects, BO  that  morality  were  the  lehgion  which  v,  e  owe  to  things 
and  persona  of  tliis  life,  and  rebgion  om  morality  tow^ld  God 
and  the  permanent  concerns  of  oui  own  souls  an  I  those  of  our 
brethren  ; — yet  it  would  he  evident,  that  the  latter  must  involve 
the  former,  while  any  pretence  to  the  former  without  the  latter 
would  be  as  bold  a  mockery  as,  if  having  withholden  an  estate 
from  the  rightful  owner,  we  should  seelc  to  appease  our  conscience 
by  the  plea,  that  we  had  not  faQed  to  bestow  alms  on  him  in  his 
beggary.  It  was  never  my  purpose,  and  it  does  not  appear  the 
want  of  the  age,  to  hring  together  the  rules  and  inducemeata  of 
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■worldly  prudence.  But  to  substitute  these  for  the  law  s  oi  leabon. 
and  conscience,  or  even  to  conlo  nd  them  m  de  one  name  is  a 
prejudice,  say  rather  a  profanatioa  which  I  became  more  and 
more  rehictant  to  flatter  by  even  111  xppi-aiance  1  a^eiit  though 
it  were  only  in  a  point  of  form  and  technical  arrangement 

At  a  time,  when  my  thoughts  weie  thus  emplojed  I  met  with 
3,  Tolume  of  old  tracts,  published  duimg  the  mterv^l  fiom  the 
captivity  of  Charles  I.  to  the  rebtoratioa  of  hi&  son  bince  my 
earli^t  manhood  it  had  been  among  my  fondest  legrets  that  a 
loore  direct  and  irequent  reference  had  not  been  made  by  o«i  his- 
torians to  the  books,  pamphlets,  and  flying  sheets  of  that  momen- 
tous period,  during  which  all  the  ptMsible  forms  of  truth  and  error 
(the  latter  being  themselves  for  the  greater  part  caricatures  of 
truth)  bubbled  up  on  the  surface  of  tlie  pubhc  mind,  as  in  the 
ferment  of  a  chaos.  It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  a  notion  or 
a  fancy,  in  pohtica,  ethics,  theology,  or  even  in  physics  and  physi- 
ology, not  anticipated  by  the  men  of  that  age  ; — in  this  as  in  most 
other  respects  sharply  contrasted  with  the  products  of  the  French 
revolution,  which  was  scarcely  more  characterized  by  its  sangui- 
nary and  sensual  abominations  than  (to  borrow  the  woi-ds  of  an 
-  eminent  Uviog  poet)  by 

A  dFetLTj  want  nt  once  of  books  and  meu,* 

The.  pari  lament's  army  was  not  wholly  composed  of  mere  fanat- 
ics. There  was  no  mean  proportion  of  enthusiasts ;  and  that  en- 
thusiasm must  have  been  of  no  ordinary  grandeur,  which  could 
draw  from  a  commun  soldier,  in  an  address  to  his  comrades,  such 
a  dissuasive  from  acting  in  the  cruel  spirit  of  fear,  and  such  senti- 
ments, as  are  contained  in  the  following  passage,  which  I  would 
rescue  from  oblivion,t  both  for  the  honor  of  our  forefathers,  and 
in  proof  of  the  difierence  between  the  republicans  of  that  period, 
and  the  democrats,  or  rather  demagogues,  of  the  present.  It  is 
as  follows  : 

"  I  judge  it  ten  times   more  honoriLUe  for  a  single  person,  in 

"  Wordswoi-th, 

t  Tlio  more  so  beeause  every  year  conBiimeeitB  quota.  ThelatsSii'  Wil- 
(red  IflwBon'a  predMesBor,  from  Borae  pique  or  other,  left  a  lai'ge  and  uniciue 
collaotion  of  tie  paiaphlats  published  from  the  oommencement  of  the  ciril 
wai-  to  the  Bestovation  to  his  butler,  and  it  supplied  the  ohondlers'  and  drog- 
gists' shops  of  Pern' itli  and  Kendal  for  mnny  j  care. 
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■witnessing  a  truth,  to  oppose  the  ■world  in  ite  power,  ■wisdom,  and 
authority,  tiiia  standing  in  ite  full  strength,  and  he  singly  and 
nakedly,  than  fighting  many  battles  by  foiae  of  arms,  and  gain- 
ing them  all.  I  have  no  life  but  truth  ;  and  if  truth  be  advanced 
by  my  suffering,  then  my  life  also.  If  truth  live,  I  live ;  if 
justice  live,  I  live ;  and  these  can  not  die,  but  by  any  man's 
Buffering  for  them  are  enlarged,  enthroned.  Death  can  not  hurt 
me.  I  sport  ■with  him,  am  above  his  reach,  I  Uve  an  immortal 
life.  What  we  have  within,  that  only  can  we  see  -without.  I 
can  not  Bee  death  ;  and  he  that  hath  not  this  freedom  is  a  slave. 
He  is  in  the  arms  of  that,  the  phantom  of  which  he  beholdeth 
and  seemeth  to  himself  to  flee  from.  Thus,  you  see  that  the 
king  hath  a  will  to  redeem  his  present  loss.  You  see  it  by  means 
of  the  luBt  after  power  in  your  own  hearts.  For  my  part  I  con- 
demn his  luilawful  seeking  after  it.  I  condemn  his  falsehood  and 
indirectness  therein.  But  if  he  should  not  endeavor  the  restoring 
of  the  kinghn^s  to  the  realm,  and  the  dignity  of  its  kings,  he 
were  false  to  his  trust,  false  to  the  majesty  of  God  that  he  is  in- 
trusted with.  The  desire  of  recovering  his  loss  is  justifiable. 
Yea,  I  should  condemn  him  as  unbelieving  and  pusiUanimous,  if 
he  should  not  hope  for  it.  But  here  is  his  misery  and  yours  too  at 
present,  that  ye  are  unbelieving  and  pusillanimous,  and  are,  both 
alilte,  ptirsuing  things  of  hope  in  the  spirit  of  fear.  Thus  you 
condemn  the  parliament  for  acknowledging  the  king's  power  so 
far  as  to  seek  to  him  by  a  treaty  ;  while  by  taking  such  pains 
against  him  you  manifest  your  own  behef  that  he  hath  a  great 
power  ; — ^which  is  a  wonder,  that  a  prince  despoiled  of  all  his 
authority,  naked,  a  prisoner,  destitute  of  all  friends  and  helps, 
wholly  at  the  disposal  of  others,  tied  and  bound  too  with  all  obli- 
gations that  a  parliament  can  imagine  to  hold  him,  should  yet  be 
such  a  terror  to  you,  and  fright  you  into  such  a  large  remon- 
straace,  and  such  perilous  proceedings  to  save  yourselves  from 
him.  Either  there  is  some  strange  power  in  him,  or  you  are  full 
of  fear  that  are  so  affected  ■with,  a  shadow. 

"  But  as  you  give  testimony  to  his  power,  so  you  take  a  course 
to  advance  it ;  for  there  is  nothing  that  hath  any  spark  of  God  in 
it,  but  the  more  it  is  suppressed,  the  more  it  rises.  If  you  did 
indeed  believe,  that  the  original  of  powei-  were  in  the  people,  you 
would  believe  likewise  that  the  concessions  extorted  from  the  king 
would  resl^  with  you.     And,  donbtlesa,  such  of  them  a.-;  in  right- 
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ight  to  have  been  given  would  do  so,  hut  that  your 
Tioleat  courses  disturb  the  natural  oriler  of  things,  in  -which  they 
still  tend  to  their  centre.  These  courses,  therefore,  80  far  from 
being  the  way  to  secure  what  we  have  got,  are  the  way  to  lose 
them,  and  (for  a  time  at  least)  to  set  up  princes  in  a  higher  form 
than  ever.  For  all  things  by  force  compeiled  from  their  nature 
will  fly  back  with  the  greater  earnestness  on  the  removal  of  that 
force ;  aitd  this,  in  the  present  case,  must  soon  weary  itself  out, 
and  hath  no  less  an  enemy  in  its  own  satiety  than  in  the  disap- 
pointment of  the  people. 

"  Again,  you  speak  of  the  king's  reputation,  and  do  not  con- 
sider that  the  more  you  crush  him,  the  sweeter  the  fragrance 
that  comes  from  him.  While  he  suffers,  the  spirit  of  God  and 
glory  rests  upon  him.  There  is  a  glory  and  a  freshness  spark- 
ling in  him  by  suffering,  an  excellency  that  was  hidden,  and 
which  you  have  drawn  out.  And  naturally  men  are  ready  to 
pity  sufferers.  When  nothing  will  gain  me,  affliction  will,  I 
confess  his  sufferings  make  me  a  royalist,  who  never  cared  for 
him.  He  that  doth  and  can  suffer  shall  have  my  heart;  you 
had  it  while  you  suffered.  But  now  your  severe  punishment  of 
him  for  his  abuses  in  government,  and  your  own  usurpations, 
■wiU  not  only  win  the  hearts  of  the  people  to  the  oppressed  suf- 
fering king,  but  pi-ovoke  them  to  rage  against  you,  as  having 
robbed  them  of  the  interest  which  they  had  in  his  royalty.  For 
the  king  is  in  the  people,  and  the  people  iu  the  king.  The  king's 
being  is  not  solitary,  but  as  he  is  in  union  with  his  people,  who 
are  his  strength  in  which  he  lives ;  and  the  people's  heing  is  not 
nalted,  but  an  interest  in  the  greatness  and  wisdom  of  the  king 
who  is  their  honor  which  lives  in  them.  And  though  you  will 
disjoin  yourselves  from  kings,  God  will  not,  neither  will  I.  God 
is  king  of  kings,  kings'  and  princes'  God,  as  well  as  people's, 
theirs  as  well  as  ours,  and  theirs  eminently  (as  tlie  speech  en- 
forces, God  of  Israel,  that  is,  Israel's  God  above  all  other  nations, 
and  so  king  of  kings),  by  a  near  and  special  kindred  and  commu- 
nion. Kmgliness  agrees  with  all  Christians,  who  are  indeed 
Christians.  For  they  are  themselves  of  a  royal  nature,  made 
kings  with  Christ,  and  can  not  but  be  friends  to  it,  being  of  kin 
to  it ;  and  if  there  were  not  kings  to  honor,  they  would  want  one 
of  the  appointed  objects  whereon  to  bestow  that  fulness  of  honor 
which  is  in  their  breasts.     A  virtue  would  lie  unemployed  within 
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them,  and  in  prison,  pining  and  restless  ffoni  the  want  of  its  out- 
ward correlative:  It  is  a  bastard  religion,  that  is  inconsistent 
with  the  majesty  and  the  greatness  of  the  most  splendid  monarch. 
Such  spitite  are  strangers  from  the  kingdom  of,  heaven.  Either 
they  know  not  the  glory  in  which  God  liTes ;  or  they  are  of  nar- 
row 'Blinds  that  are  corrupt  themselves,  and  not  able  to  bear 
greatness,  and  so  think  that  God  wiU  not,  or  can  not,  quajiiy 
men  for  such  high  places  with  correspondent  and  proportionable 
power  and  goodness.  Is  it  not  enough  fo  have  removed  the  ma- 
lignant, bodies  which  ecHpsed  the  royal  sun,  and  mixed  their  bad 
influences  with  his,  and  would  you  extinguish  the  sun  itself  to 
seeing  yonrselves  ?  0 !  this  is  the  spirit  of  bondage  to  fear,  and 
not  of  love  and  a  sound  mind.  To  assume  the  office  and  the 
name  of  champions  for  the  common  interest,  and  of  Christ's  sol- 
diers, and  yet  to  act  for  self-safety  is  so  poor  and  mean  a  thing 
that  it  must  needs  produce  most  vile  and  absurd  actions,  the  scorn 
of  the  old  pagans,  but  for  Christians  who  in  all  things  are  to  love 
their  neighbor  as  themselves,  and  God  above  both,  it  is  of  all  af- 
fections the  uaworthiest.  Let  me  be  a  fool  and  boast,  if  so  I  may 
show  you,  while  it  is  yet  time,  a  httle  of  that  rest  and  security 
which  I  and  those  of  the  same  spirit  enjoy,  and  which  you  have 
turned  your  backs  upon  ;  self,  like  a  banished  thing,  wandering 
in  strange  ways.  Firet,  then,  I  fear  no  party,  or  interest,  for  I 
love  all,  1  am  reconciled  to  all,  and  therein  1  find  all  reconciled 
to  me.  I  have  enmity  to  none  but  the  son  of  perdition.  It  is 
enmity  begets  insecurity ;  and  while  men  live  in  the  flesh,  and 
in  enmity  to  any  party,  or  interest,  in  a  private,  divided,  and 
self  good,  there  will  be,  there  can  not  hut  he,  perpetual  wars ; 
except  that  one  particular  should  quite  ruin  all  other  parts  and 
live  alone,  which  the  universal  must  not,  will  not,  suffer.  For 
to  admit  a  part  to  devour  and  absorb  the  others,  were  to  destroy 
the  whole,  which  is  God's  presence  therein  ;  and  such  a  mind  in 
any  part  dotii  not  only  fight  with  another  part,  but  against  the 
whole.  Every  faction  of  men,  thereforCj  striving  to  make  them- 
selves absolute,  and  to  owe  their  safety  to  then-  strength,  and  not 
to  their  sympathy,  do  directly  war  against  God  who  is  love,  peace, 
and  a  general  good,  gives  being  to  all  and  cherishes  all,  and, 
therefore,  can  have  neither  peace  nor  security.  But  we  being 
enlarged  into  the  largeness  of  God,  and  compreliending  all  things 
in  our  bosoms  by  the  divine  spirit,  ave  at  rest  with  all,  and  de- 
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light  ill  all ;  fbi-  we  know  nothing-  but  what  is,  in  its  essence,  in 
oiir  own  hearts.  Kings,  aobles,  are  much  beloved  of  us,  because 
they  are  in  ua,  of  us,  one  with  ua,  we  as  Christiaiis  being  kings 
and  lords  hy  the  anoiating  of  God," 

But  such  sentinnents,  it  will  be  said,  are  the  flights  of  specula- 
tive minds.  Be  it  so  ;  yet  to  soar  is  nobler  than  to  creep.  "We 
attach,  likewise,  some  value  to  a  thing  for  its  mere  infreq«ency. 
And  speculative  minds,  alas  !  have  beea  tare,  though  not  equally 
rare,  in  all  ages  and  countries  of  civilized  men.  "Vfith  us  the 
very  word  seems  to  have  abdicated  its  l^itimate  sense.  Instead 
of  designating  a  mind  so  constituted  and  disciplined  as  to  find  in, 
its  own  wants  and  instincts  an  interest  in  truths  for  their  truth's 
sike  it  is  now  used  to  signify  a  practical  schemer,  one  who  ven- 
i  irc  bei  ond  the  bounds  ol  espuience  no.  the  foimation  and  adop- 
fioa  of  new  ■\iajs  and  means  loi  the  attainment  of  wealth  or 
pow  ei  To  po^eaa  the  ead  lu  the  means,  as  it  is  essential  to 
molality  m  the  moial  woild  and  the  contradistinction  of  good- 
ness fi.ora  mere  piuJence  st  la  it  in  the  mtelleotual  woild,  the 
tioial  constituent  of  genius  and  that  by  which  true  genius  is 
rontra  li'tmguiahed  fiom  nieie  talent  * 

The  min  of  talent  who  is  if  not  exlusively,  yet  ciiiefly  and 
'■haractensticallj  a  man  of  talent  seeks  and  values  the  means 
holly  m  lelation  to  some  object  not  theiein  contained  His 
meinE  may  be  peeuhai  bat  his  ends  are  conventional,  and  com- 
nin  to  the  maiA  d  mankind  Alas  in  both  cases  ahke  in  that 
of  genius,  as  well  as  in  that  of  talent,  it  too  often  happens,  that 
this  diversity  in  the  quality  of  their  several  intellects,  extends  to 
the  feelii^s  and  impulses  properly  and  directly  mojral,  to  their 
dispositions,  habits,  and  maxims  of  conduct.  It  characterizes  not 
the  intellect  alone,  but  the  whole  man.  The  one  substitutes  pru- 
dence for  virtue,  legality  in  act  and  demeanor  for  warmth  and 
purity  of  heart,  and  too  frequently  becomes  jealous,  envious,  a 
coveter  of  other  men's  good  gifts,  and  a  detractor  from  theiv 
merits,  openly  or  secretly,  as  his  fears  or  his  passions  chance  to 
preponderate,  t 

*  See  tlie  note  to  this  e^ay,  p,  S84 — M. 

j  Aoeordiug  to  the  priooipleB  of  Spm-aheim'B  cranioeoopy  (a  setflirie,  the 
iodioalJTe  or  gnomonio  parts  of  whioli  have  a  stronger  support  in  facts  than 
(he  theory  in  reason  or  oommon  senBe)  we  should  find  in  the  skull  of  suoh  an 
individual  the  organs  of  ai-eumspeetion  and  appiopi'iaticn   diEpropoition- 
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The  other,  ou  the  contrary,  might  lemind  us  of  the  zealots  for 
legitimate  succession  after  the  decease  of  our  sixth  Edward,  who 
not  content  with  haviag  placed  the  rightftd  sovereign  on  the 
throne,  would  wreak  their  vengeance  on  "  the  meek  usurper," 
■who  had  been  seated  on  it  hy  a  will  against  which  she  had  her- 
self been  the  first  lo  remonstrate.  For  with  that  unhealthiiil 
preponderance  of  impulse  ovei  motive,  which,  though  no  part  of 
genius,  is  too  often  its  accompaniment,  he  bves  m  continued  hos- 
tility to  prudence,  oi  banishes  it  altogether,  and  thus  deprives 
virtue  of  her  guide  and  guardian,  hei  prune  lunctionary,  yea,  the 
very  organ  of  hei  outward  life  Hence  a  heuevolence  that  squaa- 
ders  its  shafts  and  still  misses  its  aim  oi  resembles  the  charmed 
bullet  that,  levelled  at  the  wolf,  biing&  dow  n  the  shepherd.  Hence 
desultoriness,  extremes,  exhaustion — 

And  thereof  oometh  in  tha  end  despondenoy  and  madDOBB  I* 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  these  evils  are  the  disease 
of  the  man,  while  the  records  of  biography  furnish  ample  proof, 
that  genius,  in  the  higher  degree,  acts  as  a  preservative  against 
them  ;  more  remarkably,  and  in  more  frequent  instances,  when 
the  imagination  and  preconstructive  power  have  taken  a  scientific 
or  philosophic  direction  ;  as  in  Plato,  indeed  in  almost  all  the  first- 
rate  philosophers,  in  Kepler,  Milton,  Boyle,  Newton,  Leibnitz,  and 
Berkeley.  At  aD  events,  a  certain  aiunber  of  speculative  minds 
is  necessary  to  a  cultivated  state  of  society,  as  a  condition  of  its 
progressivenesa  ;  and  nature  herself  has  provided  against  any  too 
great  increase  in  this  class  of  her  productions.  As  the  gifted 
masters  of  the  divining  rod  to  the  ordinary  raiaera,  and  as  the 
miners  of  a  country  to  the  husbandmen,  mechanics,  and  artisans, 
such  is  the  proportion  of  the  trismegisti  to  the  sum  total  of  specu- 
lative minds,  even  of  those,  I  mean,  that  are  truly  such  ;  and  of 

aiely  large  and  prominent  eompared  with  those  of  ideality  and  benerolraioe. 
It  is  certain  that  tlie  organ  of  appropriation,  or  (more  oorreetiy)  tie  part 
of  tlie  akull  asserted  to  be  aignificant  of  that  tendency  and  correspondent 
to  the  organ,  is  strikingly  large  in  a  oast  of  (lie  head  of  the  famous  Dr. 
Dodd ;  and  it  was  found  of  equal  dimensions  in  a  literary  man,  whose  skull 
puzzled  the  oranJosoopist  more  than  it  did  me.  Nature,  it  should  eeem, 
makes  uo  diatinction  betn'een  manuscripts  itnd  monej-drafta,  though  the  law 

*  Woi'rlsworth, 
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lliese  again,  to  the  remaining  mass  of  useful  laborers  and  opera- 
tives in  science,  literature,  and  tliB  leajned  professiona. 

This  train  of  thought  htings  to  my  lecollection  a  conversation 
with  a  friend  of  my  youth,  an  old  man  of  humble  estate  ;  but  in 
whose  society  I  had  great  pleasure.  The  reader  will,  I  hope, 
pardon  me  if  I  embrace  the  opportunity  of  recalling  old  affections, 
afforded  me  by  its  fitness  to  illustrate  the  present  subject.  A  se- 
date man  he  was,  and  had  been  a  miner  front  his  boyhood.  "Well 
did  he  represent  the  olden  time,  when  every  trade  was  a  mystery 
ajid  had  its  own  guardian  saint ;  when  the  sense  of  self-impor- 
tance was  gratified  at  home,  and  ambition  had  a  hundred  several 
lotteries,  in  one  or  other  of  which  every  freeman  had  a  ticket,  and 
the  only  blanks  were  drawn  by  sloth;  intemperance,  or  inevitable 
calamity  ;  when  the  detail  of  each  art  and  trade  (like  the  oracles 
of  the  prophets,  interpretable  in  a  double  sense)  was  ennobled  in 
the  eyes  of  its  professors  by  being  spiritually. improved  into  sym- 
bols  and  mementos  of  all  doctrines  and  all  duties,  and  every 
craftsman  had,  as  it  were,  two  versions  of  his  Bible,  one  in  the 
common  language  of  the  country,  another  in  the  acts,  objects,  and 
products  of  his  own  particular  craft.  There  are  wot  many  things 
in  our  elder  popular  literature,  more  interesting  to  me  than  those 
contests,  or  eclogues,  between  workmen  for  the  superior  worth 
and  dignity  of  their  several  callings,  which  used  to  be  sold  at  our 
village-fairs,  in  stitched  sheets,  neither  untitled  nor  nndecorated, 
though  without  the  superfluous  cost  of  a  separate  title-page. 

With  this  good  old  miner  I  was  once  walking  through  a  corn- 
field at  harvest -time,  when  that  part  of  the  conversation,  to  which 
I  have  aUuded,  took  place.  "  At  times,"  said  I,  "  when  you 
were  delving  in  the  bowels  of  the  arid  mountain  or  foodless  rock, 
it  must  have  occurred  to  your  mind  as  a  pleasant  thought,  that 
in  providing  the  scythe  and  the  sword  you  were  virtually  reaping 
the  harvest  and  protecting  the  harvest-man."  "  Ah !"  he  replied 
with  a  sigh,  that  gave  a  fuller  meaning  to  his  smile,  "  out  of  all 
earthly  things  there  come  both  good  and  evil ; — the  good  through 
God,  and  the  evil  from  the  evil  heart.  From  the  look  and  weight 
of  the  ore  I  learned  to  maie  a  near  guess,  how  much  iron  it  would 
J^eld ,  but  neither  its  heft,  nor  its  hues,  nor  its  breakage  would 
prophesy  to  me,  whether  it  was  to  become  a  thievish  pick-lock,  a 
murderer's  dirk,  a  slave's  coUar,  or  the  woodman's  axe,  the  feed- 
mg  plough-share,  the  defender's  sword,  or  the  mechanic's  tool. 
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So,  peAaps,  my  young  friend,  I  have  cause  to  be  thankful,  that 
the  opening  upon  a  fresh  vein  gives  me  a  dehght  so  fall  as  to 
allow  no  room  for  other  fancies,  and  leaves  behind  it  a  hope  and 
a  love  that  swpport  me  in  my  labor,  even  for  the  labor's  sake." 

As,  according  to  the  eldest  philosophy,  life  being  in  its  own 
nature  aeriform,  is  under  the  necessity  of  renewing  itself  by  in- 
haling the  connatural,  and  therefore  asaimilable,  air,  so  is  it  with 
the  inteiligential  soul  witii  respect  to  truth ;  for  it  is  itself  of  the 
nature  of  truth,  rspo/iini  in  ^eoi^lag,  ual  ■IHufia  Seiov,  ipiair 
^jfEU'  ^liod-sdcfiofa  inigxet*  But  the  occasion  and  brief  history 
of  the  dechnc  of  true  speculative  philosophy,  with  the  origin  of 
the  separation  of  ethics  ftoni  religion,  1  must  defer  to  the  follow- 
ing number. 


As  I  see  many  good,  and  can  anticipate  no  ill  consequences  in. 
the  attempt  to  give  distinct  and  appropriate  meanings  to  words 
hitherto  synonymous,  or  at  least  of  indefinite  and  fluctuating  ap- 
phcation,  if  only  the  proposed  sense  be  not  passed  upon  the  reador 
as  the  existing  and  authorized  one,  I  shall  make  no  other  apology 
for  the  use  of  the  word.  Talent,  in  this  preceding  essay  and  else- 
where in  my  works  than  by  annexing  the  following  explanation. 

I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  considering  the  qualities  of  intellect, 
the  comparative  eminence  in  which  characterizes  individuals  and 
even  countries,  iinder  four  kinds — Genius,  Talent,  Sense,  and 
Cleverness.  The  liist  1  use  in  the  sense  of  most  genera!  accept- 
ance, as  the  faculty  vphich  adds  to  the  existing  stoolc  of  power  and 
knowledge  by  new  views,  new  combinationa  ;  by  discoveries  not 
accidental  but  anticipated,  or  resulting  ftom  anticipation.  In 
short,  I  define  Genius,  as  originality  in  iatelleotual  construction ; 
the  moral  accompaniment,  and  actuating  principle  of  which  con- 
sists, perhaps,  in  the  carrying  on  of  the  freshness  and  feelings  of 
childhood  into  the  powers  of  manhood. 

By  Talent,  on  the  other  hand,  I  mean  the  comparative  facility 
of  acquiring,  arranging,  and  applying  the  stock  fuimshed  by  others, 
and  already  existing  in  books  or  other  conservatories  of  intellect. 

By  Sense  I  understand  that  just  balance  of  the  faculties  which 
is  to  the  judgment  what  health  is  to  the  body.  The  mind  seems 
to  act  at  once  and  altogether  by  a  synthetic  rather  than  an  ana- 
*  Piotiaus.  Ennead.  III.  I.  8.  e.  Z,  slightly  altered. — Ed. 
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Ijtic  process :  even  an  the  outward  seriseB,  from  which  the  mots,- 
phor  is  taken,  perceive  iromediately,  each  as  it  were  hy  a  peciiliar 
tact  or  itituition,  without  any  consoiousiiMa  of  the  mechaiiism  by 
which  the  perception  is  realized.  This  is  often,  exemphfied  in 
well-bred,  imaffecfed,  and  innocent  women.  I  Itnow  a  lady,  on 
whose  judgment,  from  constant  experience  of  its  rectitude,  I  could 
rely  almost  as  on.  an  oracle.  But  whea  she  has  sometimes  pro- 
ceeded to  a  detail  of  the  grouinJs  and  reasons  for  her  opinion,  then, 
led  by  siniilar  experience,  I  have  been  tempted  to  interrupt  her 
with — '■  I  will  tale  your  advice,"  or,  "  I  shall  act  on  your  opin- 
ion ;  for  1  am  sure  you  are  in  the  right.  But  as  to  the  fors  and 
becazises,  leave  them  to  me  to  find  out."  The  general  accompani- 
ment of  sense  is  a  disposition  to  avoid  extremes,  whether  in  theory 
or  in  practice,  with  a  desire  to  i-emain  in  sympathy  with  the 
genei-al  mind  of  the  age  or  country,  aud  a  feeling  of  the  necessity 
and  utility  of  compromise.  If  genius  be  the  initiative,  and  talent 
the  administrative,  sense  is  the  conservative,  branch  in  the  intel- 
lectual republic. 

By  Cleverness  (which  I  dai'e  not  with  Dr.  Johnson  call  a  low 
word,  while  there  is  a  sense  to  be  expressed  which  it  alone  ex- 
presses) I  mean  a  comparative  readiness  in  the  invention  and  use 
of  meauB,  for  the  realizing  of  objects  and  ideas — often  of  such 
ideas,  which  the  man  of  genius  only  could  have  originated,  and 
which  the  clever  man  perhaps  neither  fully  comprehends  nor 
adequately  appreciates,  even  at  the  moment  that  he  is  prompting 
or  executing  the  machinery  of  their  accomphshment.  In  short, 
cleverness  is  a  sort  of  genius  for  instrumentality.  It  is  the  brain 
in  the  hand.  In  literature,  cleverness  is  more  frequently  accom- 
panied by  wit,  genius  and  sense  by  hrmior. 

If  I  take  the  three  great  countries  of  Europe,  in  respect  of  in- 
tellectual character,  namely,  Germany,  England,  and  France,  J 
should  characterize  them  in  the  following  way  ; — premising  only 
that  in  the  iirst  line  of  the  first  two  tables  I  mean  to  imply  thai 
genius,  rare  in  all  countries,  is  equal  in  both  of  these,  the  instance;, 
equally  numerous  ;  not,  therefore,  contra-distinguishing  either 
from  the  other,  but  both  from  the  third  country.  We  caii. 
acareely  avoid  considering  a  Cervantes  and  Calderon  as  in  some 
sort  characteristic  of  the  nation  which  produced  them.  In  the 
last  war  we  felt  it  in  the  hope,  which  the  recollection  of  these 
names  inspired.     But  yet  it  can  not,  equally  with  the  qualities 
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placed  as  second  and  third  in  each  tahle,  be  called  a  national 
characteristic  ;  tiiough,  in.  the  tipproptiatioii  oi' those  likewise,  we 
refer  exclusively  to  the  intellectual  portion  oi'  each  country, 

Germany. 

Genius, 

Talent, 

Fancy* 
England. 

Genius, 

Sense, 

Humor. 

Cleverness, 

Talent, 

Wit. 

So  again  with  regard  to  tlie  forms  and  effects,  in  which  the 
qualities  manifest  themselves  intellectually. 

Idea,  or  law  anticipated,! 

Totality,^ 

Distinctness. 

Law  discovered,^ 


"  The  latter  oMeflj  as  exhibited  in  wild  oombitmtion  and  in  pomp  of  or- 
aament    Imapnatioo  is  impUfld  in  ganiue. 

I  This,  BB  co-ordinato  ■with  genius  in  the  first  table,  applies  likewise  to 
the  few  only  ;  and  oonjoined  with  the  two  following  qualities,  as  more  gen- 
eral ohai'aotei'istiea  of  German  intelleat,  includes  or  supposes,  as  its  conse- 
quences and  accompaiuinents,  epeculation,  system,  method  ;  which  in  a  some- 
what lower  class  of  minds  appear  as  nationality  (or  a  predilection  for  nou- 
memo,  nmniias  inifttigibUis,  ae  eontra-distir^niahed  fram  phitTunrtena,  or 
mmidus  sensiUlis),  scbeme,  arraog'ement,  oi'derlinees, 

X  hi  totality  I  imply  enoydopffidio  learning,  eshnuetion  of  the  subjeet 
treated  of,  and  the  passion  for  completion  and  the  love  of  the  complete. 

§  It  might  have  been  espresaed ; — the  contem.plation  of  ideas  objeetiyely, 
aa  ejdetjng  powers,  while  the  Qarmttn  of  equal  genius  is  predisposed  to 
contemplate  law  subjectively,  with  anticipation  ofacorreapnniieiit  in  nature. 
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'France. 

Theory  inveated, 

Particularity,* 

Palpability. 

Lasfly,  we  mig'ht  exhibit  the  same  qualities  in  their  moral,  re- 
ligiouH,  aud  political  manifestations  :  in  the  coBmopolitism  of  Ger- 
many, the  contemptuous  nationality  of  the  Englishman,  and  the 
ostentatious  and  boastful  nationality  of  the  Frenchman,  The 
craving  of  sympathy  marts  the  German  ;  inward  pride  the  Eng- 
lishman ;  vanity  the  Frenchman,  So  again,  enthusiasm,  vision- 
amieaa  Beema  the  tendency  of  the  German  ;  zeal,  zealotry  of  the 
English;  fanaticism  of  the  French.  But  the  thoughtful  reader 
wili  find  these  and  many  other  chara«teristio  points  contained  in, 
and  deduoible  from,  the  relations  wliich  the  mind  of  the  three 
countries  boars  to  time. 

Germ  AMY. 

Past  and  Future. 
En&land. 

Past  and  Present. 
France. 

The  Present. 

A  whimsical  friend  of  mme,  of  more  genius  than  disoretion, 
characterizes  the  Scotchman  of  hterature  (confining  his  remark, 
however,  to  the  period  since  the  union)  as  a  dull  Frenchman  and 
a  superficial  German,     But  when  I  recollect  the  splendid  exoep- 

*  Temleuey  to  untiridiialiBe,  embody,  insnlate,  as  iostanoed  in.  tie  advo- 
oaoy  of  the  yitreoiis  and  tlie  reeinoue  fluids  icatead  of  the  positive  and  negSr 
tive  forces  of  the  power  of  eleetridiy.  liua,  too,  it  was  not  sufficient  that 
oxjgen  was  the  prindpal,  and  Ttith  one  eseeption,  the  onlj  thea  fenown 
aoidifyiog  substance ;  the  power  and  pi-inciple  of  aeidificaiion  must  be  em- 
bodied, and  as  it  wei'e  impersonftted  Mid  hypostasized  in  this  gna.  Hanoa 
the  idolism  of  the  French,  here  expressed  in  one  of  its  results,  uamsly,  pal- 
pftlffity.  Ideas  and  a  Prenebmmi  are  incompatible  terma ;  but  I  confine 
the  remark  to  the  period  ffom  the  latter  half  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV, 
Ideas,  I  say,  ai'e  Here  out  of  the  question  ;  but  even  the  eonceptions  of  a 
Frenchman ; — wbateyer  he  admits  to  be  eonoeivatJe  must  be  likewise,  ao- 
cordmg  to  Mai,  iinageable,  and  the  iinageable  must  be  fiinoied  tangible— the 
non-apparenqy  of  dther  or  both  being  acoornited  for  by  the  dispi-oportion 
otour  senses,  not  by  the  nature  of  the  objocta. 
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tions  of  Hume,  Robertson,  Smollett,  Eeid,  Tiiomaoii  (if  tMs  last 
inatance  be  not  objected  to  as  favoring  of  geograpliical  pedantry, 
that  truly  amialiie  mau  and  genuine  poet  having  heen  bom  but 
a  fe-w  fnilongs  fiom  the  English  hordet),  Dugald  Stewart,  Burns, 
Walter  beott,  Hogg,  and  Camphell — not  to  mention  the  very  nu- 
merous pliysieians  and  prominent  dissenting  ministers,  bom  or 
bred  bej  ond  the  Tw  eed  ; — I  hesitate  in  recording  so  wild  an  opin- 
ion, which  derives  itt.  plausibility,  chiefly  fcom  the  circtunstance 
so  honoiable  to  oui  northern  sister,  that  Scotchmen  generally  have 
more,  and  a  more  learned,  education  than  the  same  ranks  in  other 
countries,  below  the  first  class ;  but  in  part  lilcewise,  from  the 
common  mistaie  of  confounding  the  general  character  of  an 
emigrant,  whose  objects  are  in  one  place  and  his  beat  affections 
in  another,  with  the  particular  character  of  a  Scotchman  :  to 
which  we  may  add,  perhaps,  the  clannish  spirit  of  provincial 
literature,  fostered  undoubtedly  by  the  peculiar  relations  of  Scot- 
land, and  of  which  therefore  its  metropolis  may  he  a  striking,  but 
is  far  from  being  a  solitary  instance. 


ESSAY   11. 


mag  po  b  p 

so    m  If  St  An 

ih^h  If  ui  h 

w    d  as  h  g 

But  to  show  the  desirableness  of  an  object,  or  the  contrary,  is  one 
thing  ;  to  excite  the  desire,  to  constitute  the  aversion,  is  another : 
the  one  being  to  the  other  as  a  common  guide-post  to  the  "  chariot 
instinct  with  spirit,"  which  at  once  directs  and  conveys  ;  or  em- 
ploying a  more  familiar  image,  we  may  compare  the  nile  of  self- 
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imtereat  to  a  watch  "-with  an  excelletit  hom--plale,  hand,  and  regu- 
lator, but  without  its  spring  and  wheel-work.  Nay,  where  its 
siiffioiency  and  exclusive  vaEdity  are  adopted  as  the  maxim 
{regula  maxima)  of  morality,  it  ■would  he  a  fiiller  and  fairer  com- 
parison to  say,  that  the  maxim  of  Belf-interest  stands  in  a  familiar 
relation  to  the  law  of  conscience  or  universal  selfless  reason,  as 
the  dial  to  the  sun,  which  indicates  its  path  hy  intercepting  its 
radiance.* 

But  let  it  he  grant«d,  that  in  certaia  individuals  from  a  happy 
evenness  of  nature,  formed  into  a  habit  by  (he  strength  of  educa- 
tion, the  influence  of  example,  and  hy  favorable  circumstances  in 
general,  the  actions  divei^ng  &om  self-love  as  their  centre  should 
he  precisely  the  same  as  those  produced  from  the  Christian  prin- 
ciple, -which  requires  of  us  that  we  should  place  our  self  and  our 
neighbor  at  an  equal  distance,  and  love  both  alike  as  modes  in 
which  we  realize  and  exhibit  the  love  of  G-od  above  all ; — wherein 
would  the  difference  be  then  ?  I  answer  boldly, — even  in  that, 
for  which  all  actions  have  their  whole  worth  and  their  main 
value, — ^in  the  agents  themselves.  So  much  indeed  is  this  of  the 
very  substance  of  genuine  morality,  that  wherever  the  latter  has 
given  way  in  the  general  opinion  to  a  scheme  of  ethics  founded 
on  utility,  its  place  is  soon  challenged  by  the  spirit  of  honor. 
Paley,  who  degrades  the  spirit  of  honor  iato  a  mere  dub-law 
among  the  higher  classes  originating  in  selfish  convenience,  and  ■ 
enforced  by  the  penalty  of  eseoihmunication  from  the  society 
which  habit  had.  rendered  indispensable  to  the  happiness  of  the 
individuals,  has  miseonstmed  it  not  less  than  Shaftesbury,  who 
extols  it  as  the  noblest  influence  of  noble  natures.  The  spirit  of 
honor  is  more  indeed  than  a  mere  conventional  substitute  for  hon- 
esty. For  to  take  the  word  in  a  sense,  which  no  man  of  honor 
would  acknowledge,  m.ay  be  allowed  to  the  writer  of  satires,  but 
not  to  the  moral  philosopher.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  instead 
of  being  a  finer  form  of  moral  hfe,  it  may  be  more  truly  de- 

^  Here  are  two  Byllopsme,  liaving  equiviilent  pvaotical  oonduBiona.  yel 
not  only  different,  bnt  eren  oontrfldistingwislked.  L  It  is  my  duty  to  Ioto 
all  men :  but  I  am  myeelf  a.  ibbh  :  ergo,  it  is  my  duty  fo  love  tayself  equally 
witli  others.  IL  It  je  my  nature  to  love  mjEelf ;  but  I  can  not  renliza  this 
impulse  of  nature,  ivi-fhout  aotins  to  others  an  if  I  loved  tbem  equally  with 
myself:  ergo,  it  is  my  duty  to  love  myself  by  neting  towards  others  aa  if  I 
loved  tbem  equally  with  myself.     Dec,  1820. 
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Boribed  as  tiie  shadow  or  ghost  of  virtue  deceased.  Honor  im- 
pHes  a.  reverence  for  the  invisible  and  supersensnal  iu  our  nature, 
and  BO  far  it  is  virtue  ;.but  it  is  a,  virtue  that.neither  understands 
itself  nor  its  true  source,  and  is  therefore  often  unBuhstantial,  not 
seldom  fantastic,  and  always  more  or  less  capricions.  Abstract 
the  notion  from  the  lives  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  or  Henry 
rV-  of  France ;  and  then  compare  it  with  the  1  Cor.  xiii.  and  the 
epistle  to  Philemon,  or  rather  with  Hie  realization  of  this  fair 
ideal  in  the  character  of  St.  Paul*  himself  I  know  not  a  better 
test.  Nor  can  I  think  of  any  investigation,  that  would  be  more 
instructive  where  it  would  be  safe,  but  none  hliewise  of  greater 
delicacy  firom  the  probabUity  of  misinterpretation,  than  a  history 
of  the  rise  of  honor  in,  the  European  inonarehies  as  connected 
with  the  corruptions  of  Ohristianity,  and  an  inquiry  into  the 
specific  causes  of  the  iaeiHcaoy  which  has  attended  the  comhined 
efforts  of  divines  and  moralists  against  the  practice  and  obligation 
of  dueUing. 

Of  a  widely  different  character  from  this  moral  iti'Qsuis,  yet  as 
a  derivative  from  the  same  root,  we  may  contemplate  the  here- 
sies of  the  Gnostics  in  the  early  ages  of  the  church,  and  of  the 

"  Tbia  lias  atruok  the  better  dasa  CTeu  of  inlldela.  CoHina,  one  of  tlie 
most  learned  of  our  Engliah  deists,  ie  sftid  to  have  deokred.  that  oontradio- 
topy  as  mirades  appeared  to  Ms  reason,  he  \vo\ild  believe  io  them  notwith- 
■  BfandLog,  if  it  conld  he  proved  to  him  that  St  Paul  had  asserted  any  one  as 
haying  bean  worked  by  himself  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word,  miracle  ; 
adding,  "  St.  Paul  was  so  perfect  a  gentleniMi  and  a  man  of  honor  1"  When 
I  oall  duelling,  and  similar  aberpatioos  of  honor,  a  moial  heresy,  I  I'efei-  to 
the  force  of  the  Greek  aJpeirtt,  as  aiguifjing  a  principle  or  opinion  taken  np 
by  the  nill  for  tlie  vfW'i  sake,  as  a  proof  and  pledge  to  itself  of  its  own 
power  of  salf-detccmination,  independent  of  all  other  motivea.  In  the 
gloomy  gi-atlfioatioD  derived  or  antidpated  from  the  eserdee  of  this  awful 
power, — the  condition  of  all  moral  good  while  it  ia  latent  and  hidden,  as  it 
were  in  the  centre,  but  the  essential  cause  of  fiendish  guilt,  when  it  makes 
itself  existential  and  peripheric,  si  gtiando  in  cireuniferetiiiam  entmpat ;  (in 
both  cases  1  have  purposely  adopted  the  langucge  of  the  old  mystic  theoso- 
phers)— I  find  the  only  explanation  of  a  moral  phenomiBion  not  very  uncom- 
mon in  the  ket  moments  of  condemned  felons ;  namely,  the  obstiiiate  denial, 
not  of  the  mtdn  guilt,  which  might  be  accounted  for  by  ordioaiy  motives, 
but  of  some  parfioular  act,  which  had  beai  proved  beyond  all  posaibility  of 
doubt,  and  attested  by  the  criminaTs  own  aeconiplicea  and  fellow-sufterers 
in  their  last  confessions  ;  and  this  too  an  act,  the  non-perpetration  of  which, 
if  believed,  could  neither  mitigate  the  senteace  of  the  law,  nor  even  the 
opinions  of  men  after  the  aentonce  had  been  cavripd  into  execiition. 
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family  of  love,  with,  othei'  IbiTos  of  Anlinoriiianism,  since-  the 
Reforniation  to  tEe  present  day.  But  lest  in  uttering  truth  I 
should  convey  falsehood  and  fall  myself  iato  the  etvox  which  it 
is  my  object  to  expose,  it  will  be  requisite  to  distinguiufi  an  ap- 
prehension of  the  whole  of  a  truth,  even  where  that  apprehen- 
sion is  dim  and  indistinct,  feom  a  partial  perception  of  the  same 
rashly  assumed  as  a  perception  of  the  whole.  The  first  is  ren- 
dered inevitable  in  many  things  for  many,  in  some  points  for  all, 
men  from  the  progressiveneas  no  le^  than  from  the  imperfection  of 
humanity,  which  itself  dictates  aad  enibroea  the  precept,  Believe 
that  thou  mayest  understand.*  The  moat  knowing  must  at 
times  be  content  with  the  facit  of  a  sum  too  complex  or  subtle 
for  us  to  follow  aature  through  the  antecedent  process.  Heace 
in  subjects  not  under  the  cognizance  of  the  senses  wise  men  have 
always  attached  a  high  value  to  general  and  long-continued  as- 
sent, as  a  presumption  of  truth.  After  all  the  subtle  reasonings 
and  fair  analogies  which  logic  and  induction  could  supply  to  a 
mighty  intellect,  it  is  yet  on  this  ground  that  the  Socrates  of 
Plato  mainly  rests  his  faith  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  Eind 
the  moral  government  of  the  universe.  It  had  been  holden  by 
all  nations  in  all  ages,  but  with  deepest  conviction  by  the  best 
and  wisest  men,  as  a  belief  connatural  with  goodness  and  akin 
to  prophecy.  The  same  argument  is  adopted  by  Oicero,  as  the 
principal  ground  of  his  adherence  to  divination.  Gentem  quidem 
nullam  video,  neque  tarn  huniana/m  atqite  docta/m,  negue  tarn 
mmianmt  tarnqne  harbara/m,  quce  nort  ^gnificoH  fititura,  et  a 
qmbusdam  intelligi  pradicique  posse  censeat.f     I  coniess,  I  can 

*  The  Greek  verb,  avvievai,  wHdh  we  render  by  the  woril,  uudeTBtJUid, 
w  literall}'  the  Bomc  as  our  i>wq  idiomade  phrnsc,  to  go  alung  witli. 

■|-  J3e  Dwinat.  Lib.  1  a.  1  I  find  indeed  no  people  ov  naUon,  kowevei' 
dviliied  and  cultivated,  or  however  wlM  and  borbflrouH,  who  have  not 
deemed  that  there  are  antecedent  signs  of  future  events,  and  some  mea 
capable  of  miderstaudii^  and  predicting  them. 

I  am  tempted  to  add  a  passage  from  my  own  trsnalation  of  SchillBi-'s 
Wallenstein,  the  more  ho  liiat  the  work  has  been  Irn^  ago  used  up,  ap 
"  winding  sheets  for  pilchards,"  or  extant  only  by  (as  I  would  fein  flattev 
myself)  tbe  Hnd  partiality  of  the  trunk-makecB :  though  with  esoeption  of 
works  for  which  public  admiration  supersedes  or  iodndes  mdividual  com- 
mendations, I  scarce  remember  a  book  that  hae  been  more  honored  by  the 
express  attestations  m  jte  favor  of  eminent  and  even  of  popular  lUerati, 
among  whom  I  tate  this  opportunity  of  eicpressing  my  acknowledgments 
to  the  antbor  of  "Wavei'loy.  Guy  Monnering.  itc.     How  (asked  Ulysses,  ad- 
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never  rearl  tiiP  De  Diuinatione  of  this  great  orator,  statesman, 
and  patriot,  wifliout  feeling  myself  inclined  to  consider  this  opin- 
ion as  aii  instance  of  the  second  dasa,  namely,  of  fractional 
truths  integrated  hy  fancy,  passion,  accident,  and  that  prepon- 
derance of  the  positive  over  the  negative  in  the  memory,  which 
makes  it  no  less  tenacious  of  coincidences  than  forgetful  of  fail- 
urea.  Still  I  should  aot  fear  to  be  its  advocate  under  the  fol- 
lowing limitatioa  ;  non  nid  de  rebus  divinis  daVur  dwinatio. 

I  am  indeed  firmly  persuaded,  that  no  doctrine  was  ever 
widely  difFused  among  various  nations  through  successive  ages, 

dceaaing  hia  guardiau  goddem)  siiall  I  be  aWe  to  I'oeogoize  Proteus  in  tbe 
swallow  that  sMms  i-ound  our  liouaeB,  whom  I  have  beea  aeouBtomad  to 
behoM  BE  a  awaa  of  Phtebus,  measuring  his  movements  to  a  eelestial  mnsio ! 
In  both  alike,  she  :f  eplied,  thou  caoat  recognize  the  god. 

So  supported,  I  daj'o  avow  that  I  have  thought  my  translation  worthy 
of  a  more  tayoraWe  reception  from  the  piiblie  and  ita  litaraiy  guides  and 
pTU-rejora.  But  whea  I  reooUeot  that  s,  much  faettei'  and  very  far  mora 
valuable  work,  Mr.  Oary's  incomparable  translation  of  Dante,  had  very 
□eai'ly  met  with  the  same  Site,  I  loae  all  Hght,  and  I  trust,  aU  incUoation, 
to  oomplain ; — an  iuelinatiOTi,  whieh  the  mere  sense  of  ita  folly  aniJ  useless- 
nesa  will  not  always  auifioe  to  preelude.    (1817. — Ed.) 

CouKTESs.  What  dost  thou  not  believe,  that  oft  in  dreama 
A  voice  of  wamiug  spealta  prophetic  to  ua  ? 

Walleksteim.  There  is  no  doubt  that  there  exist  such  yoicea ; 
Yet  1  would  not  coll  them 
Voioea  of  warning,  that  annouuee  to  us 
Only  the  inevitahle.    As  the  sun, 
Ere  it  is  riseu,  sometimes  paints  ite  Image 
In  the  atmosphere,  so  often  do  the  spirits 
Of  great  events  stride  on  before  the  events. 
And  in  to-day  aheai^  waits  to-morrow. 
That  which  wo  read  of  the  Fourth  Heni-y's  death 
Did  ever  vez  and  haunt  me,  like  a  tale 
Of  my  owa  future  destiny.    The  king 
Felt  lu  his  breaat  tho  phsntom  of  the  knife. 
Long  ore  RavaiUao  arm'd  liimself  tljerewiiiu 
His  quiet  mind  Birsook  him :  the  phantasma 
Started  him  in  his  Louvre,  dias'd  him  forth 
hito  the  open  air.    Like  foneral  knells 
Sonndcd  that  coronation  festival ; 
And  still  with  boding  sense  be  heax'd  the  tread 
Of  those  feet,  that  even  tlien  were  seekmg  him 
Throughout  the  streets  of  Paris.      Death  of  Wcdlenatein,  act  v.  au.  I. 
roetioul  Works,  VII.  p.  667. 
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and  under  different  religions  (such,  Ibi  inBtance,  as  the  tenets  of 
original  sin  and  redemption,  those  fundamental  articles  of  every 
known  religion  professing  to  have  been  revealed),  which  is  aot 
founded  either  in  tlie  natnre  of  tiiinga,  or  in  the  neoessities  of 
human  nature.  Hay,  the  more  strange  and  irreconcilable  such 
a  doctrine  may  appear  to  the  tmderstanding,  the  judgments  of 
which  are  grotinded  on  general  rules  abstracted  from  the  world 
of  the  senses,  the  stronger  is  the  preaumption  in  its  favor.  For 
whatever  satirists  may  say,  or  sciolists  imagine,  the  human  mind 
■has  no  predilection- for  absurdity.  I  would  even  extend  the  prin- 
ciple (proportionately  I  meau)  to  sundry  tenets,  that  fi;om  their 
sl^angenesa  or  dangerous  tendency  appear  only  to  be  generally  rep- 
robated, as  eclipses,  in  the  behef  of  barbarous  triheB,  are  to  be 
frightened  away  by  noises  and  execrations ;  but  whieh  rather 
resemble  the  luminary  itself  in  this  one  respect,  that  after  a 
longer  or  shorter  interval  of  occultation,  they  are  still  found  to 
re-emerge.  It  is  these,  the  i-e-appearance  of  which  {nomine  tan- 
t%in  inutato)  from  age  to  age  gives  to  ecclesiastical  history  a 
deeper  interest  than  that  of  romance  and  scarcely  less  wild  for 
eveiy  philcsophic  mind,  I  am  far  from  asserting  that  such  a 
doctrine  (the  Antinomian,  for  instance,  or  that  of  a  latent  mys- 
tical sense  in  the  words  of  Scripture  and  the  works  of  nature, 
according  to  Origen  and  Emanuel  Swedenborg)  shall  be  always 
the  best  possible,  or  not  a  distorted  and  dangerous,  as  well  as 
partial,  representation  of  the  truth  on  which  it  is  founded.  For 
the  same  tody  easts  strangely  diflerent  shadows  in  different  posi- 
tions and  different  degrees  of  light.  But  I  dare,  and  do,  affinn 
that  it  always  does  shadow  out  some  important  truth,  and  from 
it  derives  its  main  influence  over  the  faith  of  its  adherents,  ob- 
scure as  their  perception  of  this  truth  may  be,  and  though  they 
may  themselves  attribute  their  belief  to  the  supernatural  gifts  of 
the  founder,  or  the  miracles  by  which  his  preachhig  had  been 
accredited.  See  Wesley's  Journal  for  proofs.  But  we  have  the 
highest  possible  authority,  that  of  Scripture  itself,  to  justify  us 
in  putting  the  question, — whether  miracles  can,  of  themselves, 
work  a  true  conviction  in  the  mind.  There  are  Bpiiitual  truths' 
which  must  derive  their  evidence  from  within,  which  whoevei 
rejects,  neither  wiU  he  hdieve  though  a  man  were  to  rise  from 
the.  dead  to  confirm  them.  And  under  the  Mosaic  law  a  miracle 
in  attestation   of  a  false  doctrine  subjected  the  miracle-worker  to 
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death  ;  a,nd  whether  the  miracle  was  really  oi  only  feeeminglj 
supernatural,  makes  no  difference  in  the  pieaent  argument  itB 
powe)"  of  convincing,  wliatever  that  pov  er  may  be  whetliei 
great  or  small,  depending  on  the  fulnesa  oi  the  behef  m  iti. 
miraculous  nature.  Sst  quibus  esse  videtur  On  rathei  that  I 
may  expi-ess  the  same  position  in  a  form  less  bkely  to  ofiend,  it, 
not  a  true  efficient  conviction  of  a  moral  truth,  is  not  the  creat- 
ing of  a  new  heart,  which  collects  the  energies  of  a  man's  whole 
being  in  the  focus  of  the  conscience,  the  one  essential  miracle, 
the  same  and  of  the  same  evidence  to  the  ignorant  and  the 
learned,  which  no  superior  skill  can  coimterfeit,  human  or  de- 
moniacal ?  Is  it  not  emphatically  that  leading  of  the  Father, 
without  which  no  man  can  come  to  Christ  ?  Is  it  not  that  im- 
plication of  doctrine  in  the  miracle  and  of  miracle  in  the  doc- 
trine, which  is  the  bridge  of  commmiication  between  the  senses 
and  the  soul ; — that  predisposing  warmth"  which,  renders  the 
understanding  susceptible  of  the  speciiio  impressioii  from  the 
historic,  and  from  all  other  outward,  seals  of  testimony  ?  Is  not 
this  the-  one  infallible  criterion  of  miracles,  hy  which  a  man  can 
know  whether  they  be  of  God  1  The  abhorrence  in  which  the 
most  savage  or  barbarous  tribes  hold  witchcraft,  in  which  how- 
ever thar  belief  is  so  intense*  as  even  to  control  the  springs  of 
life, — is  not  this  abhorrence  of  witchcraft  imder  so  fnU  a  convic- 
tion of  its  reality  a  proof,  how  little  gf  divine,  how  little  fitting 
to  our  nature,  a  miracle  is,  when  insulated  from  spiritual  truths, 
and  disconnected  from  religion  as  its  end  ?  "What  then  can  we 
think  of  a  theological  theory,  which  adopting  a  scheme  of  pru- 
dential iegaUty,  common  to  it  with  "  the  sty  of  Epicurus,"  as  far 
at  least  as  the  springs  of  moral  action  are  concerned,  makes  its 
whole  religion  consist  in  the  belief  of  miracle  !  As  well  might 
the  poor  African  prepare  for  hims^f  a  fetiscb  by  plucking  out 
the  eyes  fi'om  the  eagl^  or  the  lynx,  and  enshrining  the  same, 
worship  in  them  the  power  of  vision.  As  the  tenet  of  professed 
Christians  (I  speak  of  the  principle  not  of  the  men,  whose  hearts 
will  always  more  or  less  correct  the  errors  of  their  understand- 
ings) it  is  even  more  absurd,  and  the  pretext  for  such  a  rehgion 
more  inconsistent  than  the  religion  itself     For  they  profess  to 

"  I  refer  Uie  reader  to  Hearn'e  Travels  nmong  tlie  Copper  Indians,  and 
to  Bryan  Edwacd's  aooount  of  the  Oby  in  the  'West  Indies,  grounded  on 
judicial  ttocnmentB  and  personal  observatioiL 
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derive  from  it  tlieir  whole  faith  in.  that  futurity,  which  if  they 
had  not  preYiously  believed  on  the  evidence  of  their  own  con- 
aeiances,  of  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  they  are  assured  by  the 
great  Founder  and  Object  of  Christianity,  that  neither  will  they 
believe  it,  in  any  spiritual  and  profitable  sense,  though  a  man 
should  rise  from  the  dead. 

For  myself,  I  can  not  resist  the  conviction,  built  on  particular 
and  general  history,  that  the  extravagances  of  Antiaomianism 
and  Solifidiaaism  are  little  more  than  the  counteractions  to  this 
Christian  paganism  ; — the  play,  as  it  were,  of  antagoaist  muscles. 
The  feelings  win  set  up  their  standard  against  the  rmderstan  ding, 
■whenever  the  understanding  has  renounced  its  aUegiaace  f*  the 
reason :  and  what  is  faith,  but  the  personal  realization  of  the 
reason  by  its  union,  with  tha  will  ?  If  we  would  drive  oat  the 
demons  of  fanaticism  fi-om  the  people,  we  must  begin  by  exercis- 
ing the  spirit  of  Epicureanism  in  the  bighei-  lunks,  and  restore  to 
their  teachers  the  ti'ue  Christian  enthusiasm,*  the  vivifying  in- 
fluences of  the  altar,  the  censer,  and  the  sacrifice.  They  must 
neither  he  ashamed  of,  nor  disposed  to  explam  away,  the  articles 
of  pievenient  and  auxiliary  grace,  nor  the  necessity  of  being  born 
agam  to  the  life  from  which  our  natui-e  had  become  apostate.f 
They  must  administer  indeed  the  necessary  medicines  to  the  sick, 
the  motives  of  fear  as  well  as  of  hope  ;  but  they  must  not  with- 
hold from  them  the  idea  of  health,  or  conceal  from  them  that  the 
medicines  for  the  sick  are  not  the  diet  of  the  healthy.  Nay,  they 
must  make  it  a  part  of  the  curative  process  to  induce  the  patient, 
on  the  first  symptoms  of  recovery,  to  look  forward  with  prayer 
and  aspiration  to  that  state,  in  which  i^riect  love  shutteth  out 
fear.  Above  all,  they  must  not  seek  i«  make  the  mysteriee  of 
faith  what  the  world  eaUs  rational  by  theories  of  original  an  and 
redemption  borrowed  analogically  from  the  imperfection  of  hmnan 
law-courts  and  the  coarse  contrivances  of  state  expedience. 

Among  the  numerous  esamples  with  which  I  might  enforce 

"  Tha  original  meaiiiag  of  the  Greek,  iuSowTiaa/idc  is, — the  influence  of 
the  divioity  auch  as  mia  supposed  to  take  poasession  of  the  priest  during 
tlie  performaaee  of  the  aervines  at  the  altar, 

aifeo  ail  ilmxVC  ix^rdv,  6Bsii  §  riiJi  raSet 

Aiht^  livaonJdEif ,  kpip  Aoyifi  ipyov  hiuaai: 

Zaroastr.  Oraeula  Imlio.  Mdil.   Opsopai.  U^'i.—Ed. 
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this  warning,  1 1'efer,  not  without  reluctance,  to  the  most  eloquent 
and  one  of  the  most  learned  of  our  divines;  a  rigorist,  indeed, 
concerning  the  authority  of  the  Churcli,  tot  a  Latitudinarian  in 
the  articles  of  its  faith ;  who  stretched  the  latter  almost  to  the  ad- 
vanced posts  of  Sooinianism,  and  Htrained  the  former  to  a  haaar- 
dous  conformity  with  the  assumptions  of  the  Eoman  hierarchy. 
With  what  emotions  must  not  a  pious  mind  peruse  such  passages 
as  the  following : — "  It  (death)  reigned  upon  them  whose  sins 
therefore  woiild  not  be  so  imputed  as  Adam's  was  ;  because  there 
was  no  law  with  an  express  threatening  given  to  them  as  was  to 
Adana  ;  but  although  it  was  not  whoUy  imputed  upon  their  own 
account,  yet  it  was  imputed  upon  their's  and  Adam's.  For  Gtod 
was  so  exasperated  with  mankind,  that  being  angry  he  would 
still  continue  that  pimishment  to  leser  sins  and  sinners,  which  he 
only  had  fii-Bt  threatened  to  Adam  ;  and  so  Adam  brought  it  upon 
them.  *  *  *  s^  The  case  is  this.  Jonathan  and  Michal  were 
Saul's  children.  It  came  to  pass,  that  seven  of  Saul's  i^ue  were 
to  be  hanged ;  all  equally  innocent,  equally  culpable.*  David 
took  the  five  sons  of  Michal,  for  she  had  left  him  unhandsomely, 
Jonathan  was  his  friend,  and  therefore  he  spared  his  son  Mephi- 
bosheth.  Here  it  was  indiffereat  as  to  the  guilt  of  the  persons" 
(ofceerve,  no  gmlt  was  attached  to  either  of  them)  "  whether  David 
should  take  the  sons  of  Michal  or  of  Jonathan  ;  but  it  is  likely 
that,  as  upon  the  Icindness  wliioh  David  had  to  Jonathan,  he 
spared  his  sou,  so  upon  the  just  provocation  of  Michal,  he  made 
that  evil  to  fall  upon  them,  of  which  they  were  otherwise  capa- 
ble ;  which,  it  may  be,  they  should  not  have  suffered,  if  their 
mother  had  been  Hud.  Adam  was  to  G-od,  as  Michal  to  David,  "t 
And  this,  with  many  passages  equally  gross,  occurs  in  a  refuta- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  on  the  ground  of  its  incongrui- 
ty with  reason,  and  its  incompatibility  with  God's  justice ! 
"  Exasperated"  with  those  whom,  the  Bishop  has  elsewhere,  in 
the  same  treatise,  declared  to  have  hefsn  "  innocent  and  most 
unfortunate" — the  two  things  that  most  conciliate  love  and  pity  1 
Or,  if  they  did  not  remain  innocent,  yet,  those  whose  abandon- 
ment to  a  mere  nature,  while  they  were  subjected  to  a  law  above 

*  These  two  worde  are  added  without  the  least  ground  in  Soi'iptm-e,  ao- 
oording  to  wMch  (2  Samuel,  xxL)  no  charge  was  laid  to  them  but  that  thej 
were  the  oMldren  of  Saul,  and  sacrificed  to  a  point  of  state  espedienoe, 

f  Jeremj-  Taylor's  IJootrino  and  Pi-auties  of  Riipenljuicn,  c,  ri,  3.  I, S/, 
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nature,  he  affirms  to  be  the  irresistible  cause  that  they,  one  and 
all,  did  sill ; — and  this  at  once  illustrated  and  justified  by  one  of 
the  worst  actions  of  an  imperfect  mortal !  So  far  could  the  re- 
solve to  coerce  all  doctrines  ■within  the  limits  of  the  individual's 
power  of  Gomprehensioa,  and  the  prejudices  of  an  Airainian 
against  the  Calvinist  preachers,  carry  a  highly-gifted  and  exem- 
plary divine.  Let  us  be  on  our  guard,  lest  similar  effects  should 
result  from  the  zeal,  however  well-grounded  in  some  respects, 
against  the  Church  Calvinisfa  of  our  days.  My  own  behef  is, 
perhap,  equi-distant  from  that  of  both  parties,  the  Grrotiaa  and 
the  Genevan.  But,  confining  my  remark  exclusively  to  the  doc- 
trines and  the  practical  deductions  from,  them,  I  could  never  read 
Bishop  Taylor's  Tract  on  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  Repentance, 
without  being  tempted  to  characterize  high  Calvinism  as  (com- 
paratively) a  lamb  in  wolfs  skin,  and  strict  ArminiauiBm  as  ap- 
proaching to  the  reverse. 

Actuated  by  these  motu  ea  I  have  devoted  the  follow  ins;  essay 
to  a  hrief  history  of  the  use  and  occision  ct  the  Lititudmarian 
system  in  its  birtbiplii'e  m  Grreecp  and  to  a  faithful  eshibition 
both  of  its  parentage  <«id  its  ofispring  The  reader  will  find  it 
strictly  correspondent  to  the  mott*  ol  toth  eiiija  ^  oSo^  xuiw — 
the  way  downwards. 


ON  THR    ORIGIN   AND    PEOQKESS    OP   THE    SECT   OF 
SOPHISTS    IN   GEBECK. 


As  Pythagoras,  declining  the  title  of  the  wise  man,  is  said  tii 
have  first  named  himself  philosopher,  or  lover  of  wisdom,  sn 
Protagoras,  followed  by  Goi^ias,  Prodicus,  and  others,  found  even 
the  former  word  too  narrow  for  his  own  opinion  of  himself,  and 
first  assumed  the  title  of  sophist ; — this  word  originally  signi^ng 
one  who  posfiesseB  the  power  of  malting  otbera  wise,  a  wholesale 
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and  retail  dealev  in  wisdom ; — a  wiedom-niojigor,  in  tli3  samo 
sense  ae  we  say,  an  iron-monger.  In  this,  and  not  in  their  abuse 
of  the  arts  of  reaaoning,  have  Plato  and  Aristotle  placed  the  es- 
sential of  the  sophistic  character.  Their  sophisms  weie  indeed 
its  natural  products  and  accompaniments,  but  must  yet  be  dis- 
tinguished from  it,  as  the  fruits  from  the  tree,  "Efinogdg  ng — 
xdniilot — j4  fiii6i\fiant  nsgt<iyoi>'  kbtA  r&g  ndi-eig,  xnrf  noii-oTifres 
Mill  ttanijlBvovjE; — a  veadePi  a  iiiarket-maa,  in  moral  and  intel- 
lectual knowledges  [connoissances) — one  who  hires  himself  out 
or  puts  himself  up  at  auction,  as  a  carpenter  and  upholsterer 
to  the  heads  and  hearts  of  his  customers — such  are  the  phrases 
by  which  Plato  at  once  describes  and  satirizes  the  proper  sophist.* 
Nor  does  the  Stagyrite  fall  short  of  his  great  master  and  rival 
in  the  reprobation  of  these  professors  of  ■wisdom,  or  differ  from 
him  in  the  grounds  of  it.  He,  too,  gives  the  baseness  of  the  mo- 
tives joined  with  the  impudence  and  delusive  nature  of  the  pre- 
tence, as  the  generic  character.f 

Next  to  this  pretence  of  selling  wisdom  and  eloc[ueiioe,  they 
were  distingmshed  by  their  itinerancy.  Athens  was,  indeed, 
their  great  emporium  and  place  of  resort,  but  by  no  means  their 
domicile.  Such  were  Protagoras,  Gorgiaa,  Prodicus,  Hippias,  Po- 
lus,  CaUicles,  Thiasymachua,  and  a  whole  host  of  sophists  mino- 
rum  gentium :  and  though  many  of  the  tribe,  like  the  Eutliy- 
demus  and  Dionysodorws,  so  dramatically  portrayed  hy  Plato, 
were  mere  empty  disputants,  sleight-of-word  jugglers,  this  was  far 
from  being  their  common  character.  Both  Plato  and  Aristotle 
repeatedly  admit  the  brilliancy  of  their  talents  and  the  extent 
of  their  acquirements.  The  following  passage  from  the  Tim;eus 
of  the  foi-mer  wHl  be  my  best  commentary  as  weO  as  authority. 
"  The  race  of  sophists,  again,  I  aclcnowledge  for  men  of  no  com- 
mon powers,  and  of  eminent  skill  and  experience  in  many  and 
various  kinds  of  knowledge,  and  these  too  not  seldom  truly  fair 
and  ornamental  of  our  nature  ;  but  I  fear  that  somehow,  as  being 
itinerants  from  city  to  city,  loose  from  all  permanent  ties  of  house 
and  home,  and  every^ere  aliens,  they  shoot  wide  of  the  proper 

*  See  tte  Protagor^,  s,  12 ;  and  the  (cmnj^wtiu,  aiToauTiiJiiv,  fuiBr/iiaTo- 
jralixdv  yEwof,  of  the  Sophi8t«8,  B.  21. — Md. 

■f  See  Ariatot.  De  Reprehensione  Sophist.  'Enri  y&p  i/  aa^iaTinij,  i^aivo- 
litov  ao^ia-  ofoa  6i  jif  Kal  6  cofi<rTi)c,  xfiV/"'r"^')c  dtrd  ^acvo/iivi/e  aoipia;. 
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aim  of  mail,  whether  as  philosopher  or  as  (litizeii,"  The  few  ro- 
maiiiB  of  Zeiio  the  Eleatic,  his  paradoxes  against  the  reality  of 
motion,  are  mere  identical  propositions  spun  out  into  a  sort  of 
whimsical  conundrums,  as  in  the  celebrated  paradox  entitled 
Achilles  and  the  Tortoise,  the  whole  plausibility  of  which  rests 
on  the  trick  of  assuming  a  minimum  of  time  while  no  minimum 
is  allowed  to  space,  joined  with  that  of  exacting  from  intdligi- 
bUia,  volifievii,  the  conditions  peculiar  to  objects  of  the  senses 
qioivifisyit  or  oia^arl,n&va,*  The  passages  still  extant  from  the 
works  of  Gorgias,  on  the  other  hand,  want  nothing  but  the  formt 
of  a  premiss  to  undermine  by  a  legitimate  dedncdo  ad  absurdum 
all  the  philosophic  systems  that  had  been  hitherto  advanced,  with 

*  Place  a  tortoise  20  paces  before  Achillea,  and  suppose  the  fleetceaa  of 
AehillflB  to  that  of  the  tortoiee  to  be  as  20  to  1.  WMlst  AeMlles  moves  30 
paoas,  the  tortoise  moves  1 ;  ■whilst  he  naoves  tlie  2l3t  pace,  she  gains  the 
20th  part  of  the  32d  pace  ;  whilst  he  gains  tliis  20tli  part  of  the  2M  pace, 
she  gains  the  20th  port  of  tie  nest  20th  part  of  tlie  same  B2d  pace ;  nod  bo 
on  !«  in^ni(iH».  3ee  Aristotle's  solution,  or  attempt  at  it,  in  the  Physifs 
VX  e.  B,  which  oonriats  chiefly  in  appljir^  an  infloite  divisibility  of  the  mo- 
menta of  time  fo  tiie  assumed  infinite  divisibility  of  the  pai'ts  of  matter. 
ToSro  6k  iuTi  ^euiSof  oy  ydp  avyneirai  &  XP'"'"^  ^^  ™''  ''''''  oVTOV  ddiaiplruv 
aamep  oi>^  &7,'ko  /ilyeSoc  oiiSiv, — Ib^ 

"  I  had  remarked  to  Mm"  (Mr,  Coleridge),  says  Mi;  De  Quinoey,  "  that 
tlie  eopMem,  as  it  is  usually  called,  but  the  difficulty,  as  it  should  be  called, 
of  AchjUes  and  the  Tortoise,  which,  had  puzzled  all  the  sages  of  Greece,  was, 
in  fiict,  mei'ely  anothei'  form  of  the  perplexity  whidi  besets  detrimal  fi'B«- 
tione  ;  that,  for  example,  if  you  thi'ow  i  into  a  decimal  form,  it  will  never 
teiTiiiuata,  but  be  -666696,  &c.,  ad  trtfitiitum.  '  Tea,'  Coleridge  replied ;  '  the 
apparent  absurdity  in  the  QreciMi  problem  arises  thus, — because  it  assumes 
the  infinite  divisibihty  of  space,  hut  drops  out  of  view  He  eorreapondiug 
infinity  of  time*  There  was  a  flash  of  lightning,  which  illuminated  a  dark- 
ness that  had  esisted  for  twenty-three  centuries." — Tait's  Mag.  Sept.  1834, 

I  apprehend,  however,  tiat  this  part  of  the  solution,  such  as  it  is,  is  auh- 
stanlJallj  what  Aristctie  means  in  his  remavk  on  the  Zeuonian  pai'odox ; 
but  the  latter  part,  namely,  the  detection  of  the  sophism  of  applying  to  an 
idea  eonditions  only  properly  appUcable  to  sonsuouB  phiavmena,  belongs  to 
Mr.  Coleri^e  himself. — Ed.  [The  solution  is  ^vea  by  Leibnitz  ;  also  in  a 
Letter  to  Mr.  Toucher.     0pp.  ed.  Erdntann,  I,  p.  115.     8.  0,] 

f  Namely,  if  either  the  world  itself  as  an  animated  whole,  according  to 
the  Italian  school ;  or  if  atoms,  acoocding  to  Denioovitus ;  or  any  one  pri- 
mal dement,  as  water  or  fire,  according  to  Thales  or  Empedocles ;  or  if  a 
nous,  as  explained  by  Ancxagoras ;  be  assumed  as  the  absolutely  first ; 
then,  Ac. 
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tte  exceptioa  of  tlio  lleraclitic,  and  of  that  too  iis  it  was  gciier- 
aOy  imderstood  and  mterpreted.  Yet  Zeno's  name  was,  and  ever 
wlII  be  holdea  ia  reverence  by  philosophers  ;  for  hia  object  was 
as  grand  as  his  motives  were  honorable, — that  of  assigning 
limits  to  the  claims  of  the  senses,  and  subordinating  them  to  tlic 
pure  reason ;  while  Gforgias  will  ever  be  cited  as  an  instatn'i.- 
of  prostituted  genius  from  the  immoral  nature  of  Ms  object  and 
the  basene^  of  his  motives.  These,  and  not  his  sophisms,  con- 
stituted him  a  sophkt,  a  sophist  whose  eloquence  and  logical 
slrill  rendered  him  only  the  more  pemicioiis. 

Soon  after  the  reptdse  of  the  Persian  invaders,  and  as  a  heavy 
counterbalance  to  the  glories  of  Marathon  and  Platjea,  we  may 
date  the  commencement  of  that  corruption  first  in  private  and 
next  in  public  Hfe,  which  displayed  itself  more  or  less  in  all  the 
iree  states  and  communities  of  Greece,  but  most  of  «11  in  Athens. 
The  causes  are  obvious,  and  such  as  in  popular  republics  have 
always  followed,  and  are  themselves  the  effects  of,  that  passion 
for  military  glory  and  politicsil  preponderance,  which  may  well 
he  called  the  bastard  and  the  parricide  of  Uberty.  In  reference 
to  the  fervid  but  light  and  sensitive  Athenians,  we  may  enumer- 
ate, as  the  most  operative,  the  giddiness  of  sudden  aggrandize- 
ment ;  the  more  intimate  connection  and  frequent  intercourse 
with  the  Asiatic  states ;  the  intrignea  with  the  court  of  Persia ; 
the  intoxication  of  the  citizens  at  large,  sustained  and  increased 
by  the  continued  allusions  to  their  recent  exploits,  in  the  flatte- 
ries of  the  theatre,  and  the  fiineral  panegyrics ;  the  rage  for 
araxisement  and  public  shows  ;  and  lastly  the  destruction  of  the 
Athenian  constitutioa  by  the  aacendenoy  of  its  democratic  ele- 
ment. During  the  operation  of  these  causes  at  an  early  period 
of  the  process,  and  no  unimportant  part  of  it,  the  sophists  made 
their  first  appearance.  Some  of  these  applied  the  lessons  of  their 
art  in  tlieir  own  persons,  and  traded  for  gain  and  gainful  influ- 
ence in  the  character  of  demagogues  and  puhhc  orators  hut  tho 
greater  number  offered  themselves  as  instructors  m  the  arts  oi 
persuasion  and  temporary  impression,  to  oa  many  is  could  come 
up  to  the  high  prices,  at  which  they  rated  then  aeivices  Nem 
irTioveiav  Btjpa  aot^tanxii*  —  (thffie  are  PKto  >i  Words) — hireliag 
hunters  of  the  young  and  rich, — they  offered  to  the  vanity  of 
youth  and  the  ambition  of  wealth  a  substit   t    toi  that  iulh)rit\ 
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■which  by  the  institutions  of  Solon  had  been  attached  to  high 
birth  and  property,  or  rather  to  the  moral  discipliiie,  the  habits, 
attaiiimentB,  and  directing  motives,  on  which  the  great  legislator 
had  calculated  (not  indeed  aa  necessary  or  constant  accompani- 
ments, but  yet)  as  the  regnlai  aJid  ordinary  results  of  compara- 
tive opulence  and  renowned  ancestry. 

The  loss  of  this  stable  and  saktary  influence  wa-s  to  be  supplied 
by  the  arts  of  popularity.  But  in  order  to  the  success  of  this 
scheme,  it  was  necessary  that  the  people  themselves  should  be 
degraded  into  a  populace.  The  cupidity  for  dissipation  wid  sen- 
sual pleasure  in  all  ranks  had  Itept  pace  with  the  increasing  ine- 
quality in  the  means  of  gratifying  it.  The  restless  spirit  of  re- 
publican ajnbition,  engendered  by  their  eucc^s  in  a  just  war, 
and  by  the  romantic  character  of  that  success,  had  already 
formed  a  close  alliance  with  Inxuly ;  with  luxury,  too,  in  its 
early  and  most  vigorous  state,  when  it  acts  as  an  appetite  to  en- 
kindle, and  before  it  has  exhausted  and  dulled  the  vital  energies 
by  the  habit  of  enjoyment.  But  this  corruption  was  now  to  be 
introduced  into  the  citadel  of  the  moral  being,  and  to  be  openly 
defended  fey  the  very  arms  and  instruments,  which  had  been 
given  for  the  purpose  of  preventiug  or  chastising  its  approach. 
The  understanding  was  to  be  comiptcd  by  the  perversion  of  the 
reason,  and  the  feelings  through  the  ra.edium  of  the  understand- 
ing. For  this  pm-pose  all  fixed  principles,  whether  grounded  on 
reason,  religion,  law,  or  antiquity,  were  to  be  undermined,  and 
then,  as  now,  cluefly  by  the  sophistry  of  submitting  al\  positions 
alike,  however  heterogeneous,  to  the  criterion  of  the  mere  under- 
standing ; — the  sophiste  meantime  disguising  or  concealing  the 
fact,  that  the  rules  which  alone  they  applied  were  abstracted 
from  the  objects  of  the  senses,  and  applicable  exclusively  to 
things  of  quantity  and  relation.  At  all  events,  the  minds  of  men 
were  to  be  sensualized ;  and  even  if  the  arguments  themselves 
failed,  yet  the  principle  so  attacked  were  to  be  brought  into 
doubt  by  the  mere  frequency  of  hearing  all  things  doubted,  and 
the  mmt  sacred  of  all  now  openly  denied,  and  now  msulted  by 
sneer  and  ridicule.  For  by  the  constitution  of  our  nature,  as  far 
as  it  is  human  nature,  so  awfid  is  truth,  that  as  long  as  we  have 
faith  in  its  attainability  and  hopes  of  its  attaioment,  there  exists 
no  bribe  strong  enough  to  tempt  vs  wholly  and  permanentiy  from 
our  allegiance. 
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Religion,  in  its  widest  sense,  signifies  the  act  and  hatiitB  of 
reverencing  the  invisible,  as  the  highest  both  in  ourselves  and  in 
natuia.  To  this  the  senses  and  their  immediate  objects  are  to 
be  made  subservient,  the  one  as  its  oi'gans,  the  other  as  its  expo- 
nents ;  and  as  such,  therefore,  having  on  their  own  account  no 
true  value,  because  no  inherent  ■worth.  They  are,  in  short,  a 
language ;  and  taken  independently  of  their  representative  func- 
tion, from  words  they  become  mere  empty  sounds,  and  difler  from 
noise  only  by  exciting  expectations  which  they  can  not  gratiiy — 
fit  ingredients  of  the  idolatrous  charm,  the  potent  abracadabra, 
of  a  Hopbisticated  race,  who  had  Bacrifieed  the  religion  of  faith  to 
the  superstition  of  the  senses,  a  raee  of  animals,  in  whom  the 
.presence  of  reason  is  manifested  solely  by  the  absence  of  instinct. 

The  same  principle,  which  in  its  application  to  the  whole  of 
out  being  becomes  reKgion,  considered  speculatively  is  the  basis 
oi'  metaphysical  science,  that,  namely,  which  requires  an  evidence 
beyond  that  of  sensible  concretes,  which  latter  the  ancients  gen- 
eralized in  the  word,  physica,  and  therefore,  prefixing  the  prepo- 
sition ;U5i<i,  beyond  or  transcending,  named  the  superior  science, 
metaphysica.  The  invisible  was  assumed  as  the  supporter  of  the 
apparent,  ifor  ipaivoftiriav — as  their  substance,  a  term  which,  in 
any  other  interpretation,  expresses  only  the  striving  of  the  imagi- 
native power  under  conditions  that  involve  the  necessity  of  its 
frustration.  If  the  invisible  he  denied,  or  {which  is  equivalent) 
considered  invisible  from  the  defect  of  the  senses  and  not  in  its 
own  nature,  the  sciences  even  of  observation  and  experiment  lose 
their  essential  copida.  The  component  parts  can  never  be  re- 
duced into  an  harmonious  whole,  but  must  owe  their  systematic 
arrangement  to  the  accidents  of  an  ever-shifting  perspective. 
Much  more  then  must  this  apply  to  the  moral  world  disjoined 
fi'om  religion.  Instead  of  morality,  we  can  at  best  have  only  a 
schfeme  of  prudence,  and  this  too  a  prudence  fallible  and  short- 
sighted ;  for  were  it  of  such  a  kind  as  to  be  bona  Jide  coincident 
with  morals  in  reference  to  the  agent  as  well  as  to  the  outward 
action,  its  first  act  would  he  that  of  alguring  its  own  usurped  pri- 
macy. By  celestial  observations  alone  can  even  terrestrial  charts 
be  constructed  scientifically. 

The  first  attempt,  therefore,  of  the  sophists  was  to  separate 
ethics  from  the  faith  in  the  invisible,  and  to  stab  morality  through 
the  side  of  religion  ;  an  attempt  to  which  the  idolatrous  polythe- 
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ism  of  Greece  famished  too  many  facilities.  To  the  zeal  with 
which  he  counteracted  this  plan,  hy  endeavors  to  purify  and  en- 
noble that  popular  belief,  which,  from  ohedienoe  io  the  laws,  he 
did  not  deem  himself  permitted  to  subvert,  Socrates  owed  his 
martyr-cup  of  hemlock.  Still  while  any  one  principle  6f  morality 
remained,  religion  in  some  form  or  other  must  remain  inclusively. 
Tliereforc,  as  they  commenced  by  aMailiag  the  former  through 
tlie  latter,  so  did  they  continue  their  warfare  by  reversing  the 
operation.  The  principle  was  confounded  with  the  particular 
acts,  in  which  under  the  guidance  of  the  imdei-standiug  or  judg- 
ment it  was  to  mEuiifest  itaelf 

Thus  the  rule  of  expediency,  which  properly  belonged  to  one 
and  the  lower  part  of  morality,  was  made  to  be  the  whole.  And 
so  far  there  was  at  least  a  consistency  in  this  ;  for  in  two  ways 
only  could  it  subsist.  It  must  either  be  tlie  mere  servant  of  re- 
ligion, or  its  usurper  aad  substitute.  Viewed  as  principles,  they 
were  so  utterly  heterogeneous,  that  by  no  grooving  could  the  two 
be  fitted  into  each  other  ;  by  no  intermediate  could  they  be  pre- 
served in  lasting  adhesion.  The  one  or  the  other  was  sure  to 
decompose  the  cement.  We  can  not  have  a  stronger  historical 
authority  for  the  truth  of  this  statement  than  the  words  of  Poly- 
bius,  in  which  he  attributes  the  ruin  of  the  G-reek  states  to  the 
frequency  of  perjury,  which  they  had  learned  from  (he  sophists 
to  laugh  at  as  a  trifle  that  broke  no  bones,  nay,  as  in  some  oases, 
an  expedient  and  justifiable  exertion  of  the  powers  given  iis  hy 
nature  over  our  own  words,  without  which  no  man  could  have  a 
secret  that  might  not  be  extorted  from  him  by  the  will  of  others. 
In  the  same  spirit  the  sage  and  observant  historiaa  attributes  the 
growth  and  strength  of  the  Soman  republic  to  the  general  rever- 
ence of  the  invisible  powera,  and  the  consequent  hon'or  in  which 
the  breaking  of  an  oath  was  hoiden.  This  he  states  as  thecausa 
causarum,  as  the  ultimate  and  inclusive  cause,  of  Eomau 
grandeur. 

Under  such  convictions,  therefore,  as  the  sophists  labored  witJi 
Buch  fatal  success  to  produce,  it  needed  nothing  but  the  excite- 
ment of  the  passions  under  circumstances  of  public  discord  to  turn 
the  arguments  of  expedience  and  self-love  against  the  whole 
scheme  of  morahty  founded  on  them,  and  to  procure  a  favorable 
hearing  for  the  doctrines,  which  Plato  attributes  to  the  sopiiist 
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Callicles.*  The  passage  is  curious,  and  might  he  entitled,  a 
Jacohin  head,  a  genuine  antiq^ue,  in  high  preservation.  "  By 
nature,"  exclaims  this  Napoleon  of  old,  "  the  worse  off  is  always 
the  more  intamons,  that,  namely,  which  suffers  wrong  ;  hut  ac- 
(■■ording  to*  the  law  it  is  the  doing  of  wrong.  For  no  man  of 
noble  spirit  will  let  himself  be  wronged  ;  this  a  slave  only  en- 
dures, who  is  not  worth  the  life  he  has,  and  under  injuries  and 
insults  can  neither  help  himself  nor  those  that  belong  to  him. 
Those,  who  first  made  the  laws,  were,  in  my  opinion,  feeble 
creatures,  which  in-  fact  the  greater  nurabeir  of  men  are  ;  or  they 
would  not  remain  eiitangled  m  these  spider  t\  ebs  '5uoh  how 
ever,  being  the  case,  law s  honoi  and  ignoramv  weie  all  cileu 
lated  for  the  advantage  of  the  law  niokeis  But  m  order  to 
frighten  away  the  strongci  ■whom  tliey  co  ill  not  coerce  b^  iaii 
contest,  and  to  secure  greater  advantages  for  themselves  than 
their  feebleness  could  otherwise  hai:,  pioeuied  they  preocted  up 
the  doctrine,  that  it  was  base  tad  contrary  to  nght  to  wish  to 
have  any  thing  beyond  others  and  that  m  this  wish  consisted 
the  essence  of  injustice  Doubtlefcs  it  n  afc  very  agreeable  to  them 
if  being  creatures  of  a  meaner  cliKS  they  were  allowed  to  shai'e 
equally  with  their  natural  superiors.  But  nature  dictates  plainly 
enough  another  code  of  right,  namely,  that  the  nobler  and 
stronger  should  possess  more  than  the  weaker  and  more  pusillani- 
mous. Where  the  power  is,  there  lies  the  substantial  right.  The 
whole  realm  of  animals,  nay  the  human  race  itself  as  collected  in 
independent  states  and  nations,  demonstrates  that  the  slaxjnger 
has  a  right  to  control  the  weaker  for  his  own  advantage.  As- 
suredly, they  have  the  genuine  notion  of  right,  and  follow  the 
law  of  nature,  though  truly  not  that  wliich  is  holden  valid  in  our 
governments.  But  the  minds  of  our  youths  are  preached  away 
from  them  by  declamations  on  the  beauty  and  fitneus  of  letting 
themselves  be  mastered,  till  ty  these  verbal  conjurations  the 
noblest  nature  is  tamed  and  cowed,  like  a  yoimg  lion  bom  and 
bred  in  a  cage.  Should  a  man  with  full  untamed  force  but  once 
step  forward,  he  would  break  all  your  spells  and  conjurations, 
trample  your  contra-natural  laws  under  his  feet,  vault  into  the 
Beat  of  supreme  power,  and  in  a  splendid  style  make  the  right  of 
nature  be  valid  among  you." 
*  See  the  Bpeeeh  of  Callioles  in  the  Gorgifls : — ^van  fih-  yap  itdv  aifrjiw 
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It  ■would  have  been  well  for  mankind,  if  such  had  al-waya  been 
the  language  of  sophistry.  A  selfishness,  that  excludes  partner- 
ship, aU  men  have  an  iatei'est  in  lepelling.  Yet  the  principle  is 
the  same  ;  and  if  for  power  we  substitute  pleasuie  and  the  means 
of  pleaBuie,  it  is  easy  to  construct  a  system  well  fitted  to  corrupt 
natures,  and  the  more  raischievoua  in  proportion  as  it  is  less 
alarming.  As  long  as  the  spirit  of  philosophy  reigns  in  the 
learned  and  highest  class,  and  that  of  religion  in  all  classes,  a 
tendency  to  blend  and  unite  will  be  Ibund  in  all  objects  of  pur- 
suit, and  the  whole  discipline  of  mind  and  manneis  will  be  cal- 
culated in  relation  to  the  worth  of  the  agents.  With  the  prev- 
alence of  sophistry,  when  the  pure  will  (if  indeed  the  existence 
of  a  will  be  admitted  in  any  other  sense  than  as  the  temporary 
main  current  in  the  wide  gust-eddying  atream  of  oui  desires  and 
aversions) — with  this  prevalence  of  sophistry,  when  the  pure  Tvill 
is  ranked  among  the  means  to  an  alien  end,  instead  of  being 
itself  the  one  absolute  end,  in  the  participation  of  whioh  all  other 
things  are  worthy  to  be  called  good,  commences  the  epoch  of 
division  and  separation.  Things  are  rapidly  improved,  persons 
as  rapidly  deteriorated  ;  and  for  an  indefinite  period  the  powers 
of  the  aggregate  increase,  as  the  strength  of  the  individual  de 
ciines.  StUl,  however,  sciences  may  be  estranged  from  philoso- 
phy, the  practical  from  the  speculative,  and  one  of  the  two  at 
least  may  remain.  Music  may  be  divided  from  poetry,  and  both 
may  continue  to  exist,  though  with,  diminished  influence.  But 
religion  and  morals  cannot  he  disjoined  without  the  destruction 
of  both  :  and  that  this  does  not  take  place  to  the  fid!  extent,  W6> 
owe  to  the  fi-eq^uency  with  which  both  take  shelter  in  the  heart, 
and  that  men  are  always  better  or  worse  than  the  maxin^  which 
they  adopt  or  concede. 

To  demonstrate  the  hollo\vness  of  the  present  system,  and  to 
deduce  the  truth  from  its  sourees,  is  not  possible  for  me  without 
a  previous  agreement  as  to  the  principles  of  reasoning  in  general. 
TI  e  attempt  co  Id  neither  be  made  within  the  limits  of  the  pres- 
en  work  or  would  its  success  greatly  affect  the  immediate 
mo  il  m  era.  s  of  the  majority  of  the  readers  for  whom  this  work 
wa  e  pec  llj  w  itten.  For  as  sciences  are  systems  on  princi- 
ples o  m  the  life  of  practice  is  morality  a  principle  without  a 
y^e  Syste  of  morality  arc  in  truth  nothing  more  than  the 
oil  b  *k    o!      B    stry  generalized,  even  of  that  casuistiy,  which 
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the  genius  of  Protestantism  gradually  worked  off  from  itself  like 
a  heterogeneous  humor,  together  with  the  practiee  of  anricular 
confession ; — a  fact  the  move  striking,  becituse  in  both  instanees 
it  was  against  the  iutention  of  the  first  teachers  of  the  Reforma- 
tion ;  and  the  revival  of  hoth  was  not  only  urged,  hut  provided 
for,  though  in  vain,  by  no  less  men  than  Bishops  Saunderson  and 
Jeremy  Taylor. 

But  there  is  yet  another  prohibitory  reason  ;  and  this  I  can  not 
convey  more  effectually  than  in  the  words  of  Plato  to  Dionysius  : 

"AXU  irolov  n  /t^  toSt'  l^-iv,  a  sros  Aimvaloii  xai  A<jpido(,  rd  ipariina, 

voji^jj,  7jv  eI  ft^  TLQ  i^atpedjjaeTat,  tjJ^  d'XTtdsla^ oi>7(^^  oft  ^iroTe  T^x^* 

But  what  a  queBtiou  is  tMa,  which  yon  pcopiBa,  O,  eon  of  Dioayaius  and 
Doris  ! — ^hat  is  the  oi-igin  aad  oauee  of  all  evil  ?  But  rather  ia  iho  dark- 
neee  and  travail  couoeming  this  tLat  tliom  io  the  aoul,  wMch  vmlesa  a 
man  ahall  have  liad  removed,  never  can  he  partolse  of  the  ti'utlv  that  ie 
vei'ily  and  indeed  ti'uth. 

Yet  that  I  may  fulfil  the  original  scope  of  The  Friend,  I  shall 
attempt  to  provide  the  preparatory  stpps  for  such  an  investigation 
in  the  follomng  essays  on  the  pruiciplea  oi  method  common  to  all 
investigations  which  I  heie  present  as  the  basis  of  my  future 
philowiphical  and  theological  ■wntiugs  and  as  the  iieees*ary  m 
troduction  to  the  same  And  in  addition  to  this  I  can  conceive 
no  object  of  inquiiy  m.ore  appicpriate  none  which  commencing 
with  the  mo'it  familiar  truths  with  facta  of  houily  experience 
and  giaduilly  winning  its  way  to  positions  the  most  compie 
hensive  and  sublime  will  more  aptly  prepaie  the  mind  foi  the 
lei-eption  ol  specific  knowledge  than  the  full  e\puiition  ot  a  pnn 
ciple  which  IS  the  condition  oi  all  mtellectnal  progress,  and  which 
may  he  said  even  to  constitiite  the  science  of  education,  alike  ia 
the  narrowest  and  in  the  most  extensive  sense  of  the  word.  Yet 
as  it  is  but  fair  to  let  the  public  know  beforehand,  what  the  ge- 
nius of  my  philosophy  is,  and  in  what  spirit  it  will  be  applied  by 
me,  whether  in  politics  or  religion,  I  conclude  with  the  following 
brief  liistory  of  the  liWt  hundred  and  tliiity  years  by  a  lover  of 
Old  England. 

Wise  and  necessitated  confirmation  and  explanation  of  the  law 

of  England,   erroneously   entitled  The   English  Revolution  of 

*  Epist.  IHomjsio.  11. — Ed. 
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1688;  mechanical  philosophy,  hailed  as  a  kindred  movement, 
and  espoused,  as  a  common  cause,  hy  the  partisans  of  the  revo- 
lution in  the  state. 

The  consequence  is,  or  was,  a  system,  of  natural  rights  instead 
of  social  and  hereditary  privileges  ;  acquiescence  in  historic  testi- 
mony Buhstituted  for  faith,  and  yet  the  true  historical  feeling,  the 
feeling  of  being  an  historical  people,  generation  linked  to  genera- 
lion  by  ancestral  reputation,  by  tradition,  by  heraldry, — this  no- 
ble feeling,  I  say,  openly  stormed  or  perilously  undermined. 

Imagination  excluded  from  poesy,  and  fancy  paramount  in 
physios  ;  the  eclipse  of  the  ideal  by  the  mere  shadow  of  the  sen- 
sible ;  subfiotion  for  supposition.  Plehs  pro  senatu  populoque  ; 
the  wealth  of  nations  for  the  ■well-being  of  nations,  and  of  man. 

Anglo-mania  in  France  followed  by  revolwtion  in  America  ; 
constitution  of  America  appropriate,  perhaps,  to  America,  but 
elevated  from  a  particular  experiment  to  a  universal  model. 
The  word  constitution  altered  to  mean  a  capitulation,  a  treaty, 
imposed  by  the  people  on  their  own  government,  as  on  a  con- 
quered enemy ;  hence  giving  sanction  to  ialsehood  and  univer- 
sality to  anomaly. 

Despotism,  despotism,  despotism,  of  finance  in  statistics,  of  van- 
ity in  social  converse^  of  presumption  and  ovetweeaing  contempt 
of  the  ancients  in  individuals. 

French  Revolntion  ;  pauperism,  revenue  laws,  government  by 
clubs,  committees,  societies,  reviews,  and  newspapers. 

Thus  it  is  that  a  nation  first  sets  fire  to  a  neighboring  nation  ; 
then  catches  fire  and  bums  backward. 

Statesmen  should  know  that  a  learned  class  is  ajt  essential  ele- 
ment, of  a  state,  at  least  of  a  Christian  state.  But  you  wish  for 
general  illumination  I  You  begin  with  the  attempt  to  popular- 
ize learning  and  philosophy ;  but  you  will  end  in  the  plebiflca- 
tion  of  knowledge.  A  true  philosophy  in  the  learned  class  is 
essential  to  a  true  religious  feeling  in  all  classes. 

Tn  fine,  rehgion,  true  or  false,  is  and  ever  has  been  the  mora! 
centre  of  gravity  in  Christendom,  to  which  all  other  things  noust 
and  will  accommodate  themselves. 
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'O  i!S  psrfl  Tojiro  dinaiSv  ifi  noieiv,  uKOVC,  Iva  aai  kuI  am-nplvaiiai  S  oti 

E^pi^Kag  Ti5v  Tzap'  i/iol,  knEtva  rljia'  el  S  !tpa  T<1  ^fz^  ^fzuv  aoi,  dpsOKEif  Tt/tTi^ 
tIov  Kal  hpi  iiaXv;a.  Pmo.* 

Hear  then  TFlmt  tff  e  the  tei'ma  on  wMoii  you  and  I  ought  to  stand  toward 
eaohothei'.  If  you  hold  philosophy  altogether  in  contempt,  bid  it  farewell. 
Or  if  you  hare  heard  from  any  olier  person,  or  have  yom-self  foimd  out  a 
Ijetter  (iian  mine,  thea  give  5ionor  to  that,  ■whichever  it  be.  But  if  the 
doetrioo  taught  n  thes  ou  works  pi  use  \oi,  thea  it  is  tat  just  that  you 
siiould  honor  roe  Loo  1 1  the  same  pi  oporti  u 

What  is  that  wliicli  ^rat  stnlies  ua  and  Btrites  us  at  once,  in 
a  man  of  education  and  which  among  educated  men,  so  in- 
stantly distingttishea  the  maa  of  superior  mind,  that  (as  was  ob- 
served with  eminent  piopriety  of  the  late  Edmund  Burke)  "we 
can  not  stand  undei  the  same  aichway  during  a  shower  of  rain, 
■without  finding  him  out '  Not  the  weight  or  novelty  of  his  re- 
marka  ;  not  any  i  nusual  nterest  of  fecta  Rommunicated  hy  him  ; 
ibr  we  may  suppoae  both  the  one  and  the  other  precluded  by  the 
shortness  of  ow  mtereourse  and  the  triviality  of  the  subjects. 
The  difference  will  be  impressed  and  felt,  though  the  conversa- 
tion should  be  eoiiiined  to  the  stati.  of  the  weather  or  the  pave- 
meat.  Still  le  s  will  it  aiiie  fiom  any  pecuUaiity  in  his  words 
and  phrases.  Fo  jf  he  be  as  we  now  assume,  a  well-educated 
man  as  well  as  a  m<iu  of  supenoi  powers,  he  will  not  iail  to  fol- 
1  w  ti  Men  iiiie  of  Julius  CiEBai  imolens  verbum,  tanqwmi 
pit  n  ■ila  e  TJnlesa  -where  new  things  necessitate  aew 
m  h  ill  avoid  an  unusual  ■v^rd  as  a  rock.  It  muat  have 
I  am         the  earliest  lesson"  of  hi"  youth,  that  tlie  breach  of 

hi    p        pt   it  all  times  haziidou>i   becomes  xidiculous  in  the 
t  p       of     dinaiy  conversation      Theie  remains  but  one  other 
E,      S        «  IT—Fil 
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point  of  distinction  posailjle  ;  and  this  must  be,  and  in  fact  is,  the 
true  cause  of  the  impieasion  made  on  us.  It  is  the  unpremedi- 
tated and  evidently  hahitual  an-angement  of  his  words,  grounded 
on  the  haHt  of  foreseeing,  in  each  integral  part,  or  (more  plainly) 
in  every  sentence,  the  whole  that  he  then  intends  to  communi- 
cate. However  irregular  and  desultory  his  tali,  there  is  method 
in  the  fragments. 

Listen,  on  the  other  hand,  to  an  ignorant  man,  though  perhaps 
shrewd  and  a.ble  in.  his  particular  calling,  whether  he  he  descrih- 
ing  or  relating.  We  immediately  perceive,  that  his  memory  alone 
is  called  into  action ;  and  that  the  objects  and  events  recur  in  the 
narration  in  the  same  order,  and  with  the  same  accompaniments, 
however  accidental  or  impertinent,  in  which  they  had  first  oc- 
curred to  the  narrator.  The  nece^tyof  taking  breath,  the  efforts 
of  recollection,  and  the  abrupt  rectification  of  its  failures,  produce 
all  his  pauses  ;  and  with  exception  of  the  "and  then,"  the  "and 
there,"  and  the  still  less  significant,  "and  so,"  they  constitute 
likewise  aU  his  connections.  ; 

Our  discussion,  however,  is  confined  to  method  as  employed  in 
the  formation  of  the  nnderstajiding,  and  in  the  constructions  of 
science  and  literature.  It  would  indeed  be  superfluous  to  at- 
tempt a  proof  of  its  importance  in  the  business  and  economy  of 
active  or  domestic  life.  From  the  cotter's  hearth  or  the  work- 
shop of  the  artisa*.  to  the  palace  or  the  arsenal,  tlie  first  merit, 
that  which  admite  neither  substitate  nor  equivalent,  is,  that 
everything  be  in  its  place.  "Where  this  charm  is  wanting,  every 
other  merit  either  loses  its  name,  or  becomes  an  additional 
ground  of  accusation  and  regret.  Of  one,  by  iVhom  it  is  emi- 
nently possessed,  we  say  proverbially,  he  is  like  clock-work.  The 
resemblance  extends  beyond  the  point  of  regularity,  and  yet  fails 
short  of  the  truth.  Both  do,  indeed,  at  once  divide  and  aimounce 
the  silent  and  otherwise  indistinguishable  lapse  of  time.  But  the 
man  of  methodical  industry  and  honorable  pursuits  does  more  ; 
he  realizes  its  ideal  divisions,  and  gives  a  charactei  and  mdivid 
«ality  to  its  moments.  If  the  idle  are  described  as  kilhng  time, 
he  may  be  justly  said  to  call  it  into  life  and  moial  being,  while 
he  makes  it  the  distinct  object  not  only  of  the  conaeiousness  but 
of  the  conscience.  He  organizes  the  hours,  and  gives  them  a 
soul ;  and  that,  the  very  essence  of  which  is  to  fleet  away,  and 
s  to  have  been,  he  takes  up  into  his  own  pei-manence, 
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and  coramuuioatea  to  it  the  impetishableuees  of  a  spiritual  na- 
ture. Of  the  good  and  faithful  servant,  whose  energies,  thu3 
directed,  are  thus  methodized,  it  is  less  truly  affirnted,  that  he 
hves  in  time,  than  that  time  lives  in  him.  His  days,  months, 
and  years,  as  the  stops  and  punctual  marks  in  the  records  of  du- 
ties performed,  will  survive  the  wreck  of  worlds,  and  remain  ex- 
tant when  time  itself  shall  be  no  more. 

But  as  the  importance  of  method  in  the  duties  of  social  life  is 
incompaiably  greater,  so  ate  its  practical  elements  piopoitionahlj 
obvious,  and  such  as  lelate  to  the  tmII  fai  moie  thin  to  the  uii 
derstanding.  Hencefoiwiid  theiefoie  ■we  contemplate  its  beai 
in^s  on  the  latter. 

The  difference  between  the  pioducts  of  a  well  disciplined  and 
those  of  an  uncultivated  understanding  in  relation  to  what  ^s 
will  now  venture  to  call  thp  science  of  method  is  often  and  ad 
miiubly  exhibited  by  oiu  gieat  dramatist  I  '^rarcelj  need  refer 
my  readers  to  the  Clown's  evidence,  in  the  first  scene  of  the  sec- 
ond act  of  Measure  for  Measure,  or  to  the  Nurse  in  Eomeo  and 
Juliet.  But  not  to  leave  the  position,  without  an  instance  to 
illustrate  it,  I  will  take  the  easy-yielding  Mrs.  auicMy's  relatioo 
of  the  circumstanees  of  Sir  John  Falstaff's  debt  to  hev : — - 

Faibtaef.  What  13  tlie  groBa  sum  that  I  owe  thee! 

Host.  Marry,  if  thou  wert  an  honest  man,  thjself  and  the  mooey  too. 
Thou  didst  aweai'  to  mo  upon  a  pnroel-^lt  goblet,  eittiog  io  my  Dolphiu 
ehambar,  at  tJie  round  table,  by  a  eea-ooal  five,  upon  Wednesday  in  Whitsun 
week,  when  tie  pi'inoe  broke  thy  bead  for  lildug  bia  fiithor  to  a  siuging- 
man  of  Windsor  ;  Xhaa  didst  awear  to  me  then,  as  I  wcs  washing  thy  wound, 
to  marry  me  and  make  ma  my  lady  thy  ivife.  Canst  thou  deny  it !  Did 
not  goodwife  Eeeoh,  the  butcher's  wife,  come  in  then  and  call  me  gosaip 
Quicily  ? — oomii^  in  to  borrow  a.  mesa  of  tinegnr ;  telling  us  she  had  a  good 
dish  of  prawns ;  whereby  thou  didst  desire  to  eat  some ;  wheveby  I  tol3 
thee  tbey  were  ill  for  a  green  womid,  ite.* 

And  this,  be  it  observed,  is  so  far  frora  being  cai-ried  beyond 
the  bounds  of  a  fair  imitation,  that  the  poor  soul's  thoughts  and 
Sentences  are  more  closely  interliulted  than  the  truth  of  nature 
would  have  required,  but  that  the  connections  and  sequence, 
which  the  habit  of  method  can  alone  give,  have  in  this  instance 
a  substitute  in  the  fusion  of  passion.  For  the  absence  of  method, 
which  characterizes  the  uneducated,  is  occasioned  by  an  habitual 

-  Heraj  TV.  Pt.  II.  iict  ii.  -.c.  \.—  m 
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submission  of  the  uiideistauilin^  to  mere  events  and  images  as 
Buoh,  and  independent  of  any  power  in  the  mind  to  claasity  or 
appropriate  then*.  The  general  accompaniments  of  time  and 
place  are  the  only  relations  which  persons  of  his  class  appear  to 
regard  in  their  statements.  As  this  coaBtitutes  their  leading 
feature,  the  contrary  excellence,  as  diatingoishing  the  well-edu- 
cated man,  mwst  he  referred  to  the  contrary  hahit.  Method, 
therefore,  becomes  natural  to  the  mind  which  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  contemplate  not  things  only,  or  foitheii  own  sake  alone, 
but  likewise  and  chiefly  the  relations  of  things,  either  their  rela- 
tions to  each  other,  or  to  the  olserver,  or  to  the  state  and  appre- 
hension of  the  hearers.  To  eaumexate  and  analyze  these  rela- 
tions, with  the  conditions  under  which  alone  they  are  discover- 
able, is  to  f«ach  the  science  of  method. 

The  enviable  results  of  this  science,  when  knowledge  has  been 
ripened  into  those  habits  which  at  once  secure  and  evince  its  pos- 
session, can  scarcely  be  exhibited  more  forcibly  as  well  as  more 
pleasingly,  than  by  contrasting  with  the  former  extract  from 
Shak^peare  the  narration  given  by  Hamlet  to  Horatio  of  the  oc- 
cuirences  during  his  proposed  transportation  to  England,  and  the 
events  that  interrupted  liis  voyage  : — 

Ham.  Sir,  in  my  heart  there  was  a  kind  of  fighting 
TliBt  wonld  not  lot  me  sloop ;  methought,  I  lay 
Vorso  than  tlie  mutjues  in  the  tnlboes.    Baehly, 

And  prtueed  be  rasimeBs  for  it Iiot  us  know, 

Our  indiscretion  aometimes  sorve  ua  ivell. 
When  our  deep  plots  do  fail ;  aud  tliat  should  teach  us, 
There's  a  diyinitj  that  ahapos  our  ends. 
Rough-hew  tham  how  we  will. 

Eon,  That  is  most  certam. 

Ham.  Up  from  ray  cabin, 
My  sea-gown  aoarf 'd  about  me,  in  the  dark 
Grop'd  I  to  find  out  them ;  had  my  deaii'o  ; 
Finger'd  their  packet ;  and,  in  fine,  withdrew 
To  my  own  room  agam :  making  so  bold, 
Hy  feara  forgettii^  m^mers,  to  unaeal 
"Hieir  gi'and  oonnnissioG ;  where  I  found,  Horatio, 
A  royal  knavery ;  an  exaot  oommand — 
larded  with  many  several  sorts  of  reasons, 
Importiog  Denmar^s  health,  and  England's  too, 
"Witli,  bo  I  such  bnga  and  goHias  in  my  life— 
That  on  the  snperriae,  no  leisure  bated, 
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Mo,  not  to  stay  the  grindiug  of  tha  ase, 
Mj  head  should  be  struck  off  1 

Hob.  la't  possible ) 

Hasi.  Hare's  the  commiBsion ; — read  it  at  mora  laiaure." 

Here  the  events,  with  the  ciiciurifstances  of  time  and  place,  are 
aU  stated  with  equal  compression  and  rapidity,  not  one  introduced 
which  conld  have  been  omitted  without  injuxy  to  the  intelligihil- 
ity  of  the  whole  process.  If  any  tendency  ia  discoverable,  as  far 
as  the  mere  facts  are  in.  question,  it  is  the  tendency  to  omission  : 
and,  accordingly,  the  reader  will  observe  in  the  following  quota- 
tion that  tte  attention  of  the  narrator  is  called  back  to  one  ma- 
terial circumstance,  which  he  was  hurrying  by,  by  a  direct  ques- 
tion from  the  friend  1w  whom  the  story  is  communicated,  "  How 
was  this  sealed?"  But  by  a  trait  which  is  indeed  peculiarly 
eharacten&tic  of  Hamlet's  mind,  ever  disposed  to  generalize,  and 
meditative  if  to  excess  (but  which,  with  due  abatement  and  re- 
duction la  distinctive  of  every  powerful  and  methodizing  intellect), 
all  the  digiessions  and  enlargements  consist  of  reflections,  trutha, 
and  pnnciplea  of  general  and  permanent  interest,  either  directly 
eiipro-'^d  or  disgnised  in  playful  satire. 

_ I  sat  me  down  ; 

Desie'd  a  new  commisaioo ;  wrote  it  &iv. 
I  ouoe  did  hold  it,  as  our  Btatiats  do, 
A  baaeness  to  write  Mr,  and  labored  much 
How  to  foi-get  that  learning ;  bat,  sii-,  now 
It  did  me  yeoman's  serrice.    Wilt  thou  know 
The  effeut  of  what  I  wrote  ! 

HoR.  Ay,  good  my  lord. 

Ham.  Aq  eai-nest  conjuration  fcora  the  king, — 
Ab  England  was  his  faithful  tributaiy ; 
Ab  loye  between  them,  like  the  palm,  might  flourish  ; 
As  peace  should  still  her  whaaten  garland  wear, 
And  stand  Jt  comma  tween  their  amitjee, 
And  nmny  euoh  like  aaee  of  great  charge — 
That  on  the  view  and  knowing  of  their  eonteats, 
Without  debatement  further,  more  or  less, 
He  eliould  the  bearera  put  to  sudden  death. 
No  shriving  lime  allowed. 

Hob.  How  was  this  seal'd  ! 

Han,  Why,  even  in  that  was  heaven  ordinaut. 
I  had  my  father's  s^et  in  my  porse, 
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WMoh  was  the  mudel  of  that  DaEisJi  saal : 
Folded  the  writ  up  iu  the  fovm  of  the  othev ; 
Subscribed  it ;  gave't  the  impreBaion  -,  placed  it  aafelj, 
The  ohacgeiiag  neyer  iknown.    Uow,  the  next  day 
Vaa  our  sea-fight ;  and  what  to  this  waa  eequMit, 
Thou  know'st  already. 

HoH.  So  Guildenstern.  and  Rosenorontz  go  to't  ? 

Hair.  Wly,  man,  they  did  make  love  to  this  employment. 
They  are  not  near  my  consdenoe  :  their  defeat 
Doth  by  their  own  insinuation  grow, 
"Ha  dangerouB  when  the  beser  nature  eom«s 
Between  the  pass  and  fell  incensed  poiitts 
CH  mighty  oppositea.* 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  sufficient  to  remark  of  the  precoding  pas- 
sage, in.  connection  witli  the  humorous  specimen  of  narration, 

Fermenting  o'er  with  frothy  oireuinstanoe, 

in  Henry  IV.,  tliat  if,  overlooking  the  different  value  of  the  mat- 
ter in  each,  we  considered  the  form  alone,  we  should  find  both 
immethodical, — Hamlet  from  the  excess,  Mrs.  Q,uickly  from  the 
want,  of  reflection  and  generalization ;  and  that  method,  there- 
fore, must  result  from  the  due  mean  or  balance  between  our  pas- 
sive impressions  and  the  mind's  own  re-action  on  the  same.. 
TPTfefheiTtliis  re-action  do  not  suppoae  or  imply  a  primary  act 
positively  originating  in  the  mmd  itself,  and  prior  to  the  object  in' 
order  of  nature,  though  co-instantaneous  with  it  in  its  manifesta- 
tion, will  be  hereafter  discussed.  But  I  had  a  further  purpose  in 
thus  contrasting  these  extracts  from  our  myriad-minded  bard, 
livgiotoSs  S.fTi^.  I  wished  to  bring  forward,  each  for  itself,  these 
two  elements  of  method,  or,  to  adopt  an  arithmetical  term,  its 
two  main  factors. 

Instances  of  the  want  of  generalization  are  of  no  rare  occur- 
rence in  real  life  :  and  the  narrations  of  Shalcspeai-e's  Hostess  and 
the  Tapster  differ  ftom  those  of  the  ignorant  and  unthinking  in 
general  by  their  superior  humor,  the  poet's  own  gift  and  ini'usion, 
not  by  their  want  of  method,  which  is  not  greater  than  we  often 
meet  with  in  that  class,  of  which  they  are  the  dramatic  repre- 
sentatives. Instances  of  the  opposite  fault,  arising  from  the  ex- 
cess of  generalization  and  reflection  in  minds  of  the  opposite  class, 
will,  like  the  minds  themselves,  occtit  less  frequently  in  the  course 
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of  out  own  personal  experience.  Yet  they  will  not  Jiave  been 
wanting  to  our  teadere,  nor  will  they  have  passed  unobserved, 
though  the  great  poet  himself  {6  i^f  iauroD  ipvx^r  &asi  fil^i'  iiru 
doii.uotoi'  iio^q/alg  noixdciis  fiogtp^aag*)  has  more  conveniently 
supplied  the  illustrations.  To  complete,  therefore,  the  purpose 
aforementioned,  that  of  presenting  each  of  the  two  componenifi  aa 
sepai-ately  as  possible,  I  chose  aa  instance  in  which,  by  the  sur- 
plns  of  its  own  activity,  Hamlet's  raind  disturbs  the  arrangement, 
of  which  that  veiy  activity  had  been  tho  cause  and  impolse.t 

Thus  exuberance  of  mind,  on  the  one  hand,  interferes  vrith  the 
forms  of  method  ;  but  sterility  of  mind,  on  the  other,  wanting  the 
spring  and  impulse  to  mental  action,  is  wholly  destructive  of 
method  itself  For  in  attending  too  exclusively  to  the  relations 
which  the  past  or  passing  events  and  objects  bear  to  general 
truth,  and  the  ,moods  of  his  own  thought,  the  most  intelligent 
man  is  sometimes  in  danger  of  overlooking  that  other  relation,  in 
which  they  are  hkewise  to  be  placed  to  the  apprehension  and 
sympathies  of  his  hearers.  His  discourse  appears  like  soliloquy . 
intermiKed  with  dialogue.  But  the  uneducated  and  unreflecting 
talker  overlooks  all  mental  relations,  both  logical  and  psychologi- 
cal ;  and  consequently  precludes  all  method  which  is  not  purely 
accidental.  Hence  the  nearer  the  things  and  incidents  in  time 
and  place,  the  more  distant,  disjointed,  and  impertinent  to  each 
other,  and  to  any  common  purpose,  will  they  appear  in  his  nar- 
ration :  and"  this  from  the  want  of  a  staple,  or  starting-post,  in 
the  narrator  himself;  from  the  absence  of  the  leading  thought, 
which,  borrovring  a  phrase  from  the  nomenclature  of  legislation, 
I  may  not  inaptly  call  tlie  biitiative.  On  the  contrary,  where 
the  habit  of  method  is  present  and  effective,  things  the  most  re- 
mote and  diverse  in  time,  place,  and  outward  circumstance,  are 
brought  into  mental  contiguity  and  succession,  the  more  striking 
as  the  less  expected.  But  while  I  would  impress  the  necessity  of 
this  habit,  the  illustrations  adduced  give  proof  that  in  undue  pre- 
ponderance, and  when  the  prerogative  of  the  mind  is  stretched 
into  despotism,  the  discourse  may  degenerate  into  the  grotesque 
or  the  fantastical. 

"  He  that  nitnilded  hia  own  eoul,  as  aome  inoorpoi'eal  materiaL  into  vsri- 
OUB  forms. — TaEUiSTius. 

\  Sea  tlio  oi'itiiuBm.  ou  the  charscter  of  Hamlet  in  the  Lectures  upon. 
Sliakspearo  imd  ntliev  Drfirrmtiats,  IV.  p.  144.-  M. 
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"With  what  a  profound  iiiBight  into  the  conBtitution  of  the  hu- 
man soul  is  this  exhihited  to  us  in.  the  character  of  the  Prince  of 
Denmark,  where  flying  from  the  sense  of  reality,  and  seeking  a 
reprieve  &)m  the  pressuire  of  its  duties  iit  that  ideal  activity,  the 
overbalance  of  which,  with  the  eonaequent  indiapositioii  to  action, 
is  his  disease,  he  compels  the  reluctant  good  sense  of  the  high  yet 
heaithful-mijided  Horatio  to  foUow  him  in  his  waywai'd  medita- 
tion amid  the  graves  I 

Ham.  To  what  base  uses  we  may  return,  Horatio  1  Wliy  maj  not  im- 
a^ntioa  trace  the  noble  dust  of  Alexaoder  till  be  lind  it  stopping  a  butig- 
hole? 

HoR.  Twere  to  oousiJer  too  ourlonsly,  to  oonaider  bo. 

H»M.  Ho,  'feith,  not  a  jot ;  but  to  follow  him  thither  with  modesty 
enough,  and  likelihood  to  lead  it :  Ae  thiie ;  Alexander  died,  Alexander  'was 
buried,  Alesander  returueth  fo  dust ;  the  dnat  is  earth ;  of  earth  we  malta 
loam :  And  why  of  thiit  iocm  whereto  he  was  converted,  raight  tiiey  not 
stop  a  beer-barrel ! 

Impei'ions  C;esar,  dead,  and  tnrn'd  to  clay. 
Might  etop  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind  away  1" 
But  let  it  not  escape  our  recoileotion,  that  when  the  objects 
thus  connected  are  proportionate  to  the  connecting  energy,  rela- 
tively to  the  real,  or  at  least  to  the  desirable,  sym.pathies  of  man- 
kind ;  it  is  from  the  same  character  that  we  derive  the  genial 
method  in  the  famous  soliloquy,  "  To  be,  or  not  to  te"+ — which, 
admired  as  it  is,  and,  has  been,  has  yet  received  only  the  first-fruits 
of  the  admiration  due  to  it. 

We  have  seen  that  from  the  confluence  of  innumerable  im- 
pressions in  each  moment  of  time  the  mere  passive  memory  must 
needs  tend  to  confesion  ;  a  rule,  the  seeming  exceptions  to  which 
(the  thunder-bm-sts  in  Lear,  for  instance)  are  really  confirmations 
of  its  truth.  For,  in  many  instances,  the  predominance  of  some 
laighty  passion  takes  the  place  of  the  guiding  thought,  and  the  re- 
sult presents  the  method  of  nature,  rather  than  the  habit  of  the 
individual.  For  thought,  imagination  (and  I  may  add,  passion), 
are,  in  their  very  essence,  the  first,  connective,  the  latter  co- 
adunative :  and  it  has  been  shown,  thafiT  the  esicess  lead  to 
metho'3"  misapplied,  and  to  connections  of  the  moment,  the  ab- 
sence, or  marked  deficiency,  either  precludes  method  altogether, 
both  form  and  substance  ;  or  {as  the  following  extract  will  exem- 
plify) retains  the  outward  form  only. 

*  Aat  V.  aa  1.  }  Act  iil  so.  1. 
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My  liege  aud  Madam,  to  expostulate 

What  majsatj  should  be,  what  duty  ia, 

Why  day  ia  day,  night  mght,  and  time  is  tim^ 

Were  nothing  but  to  waiste  night,  day  and  time. 

Therefore — since  brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit, 

And  tediousueaa  the  limhe  and  outward  flourishea, — 

I  win  be  bri«£     Yom-  noble  son  is  mad ; 

Mod  call  I  it ;  for  to  define  true  aiadneaa. 

What  ia't,  but  to  be  nothing  else  but  mad  I 

But  let  that  go. 

Qdben.  More  matter  with  leas  art. 

Pol.  Madam,  I  swear,  I  use  no  art  at  all. 
That  be  ia  mad,  'tie  true ;  'Ws  true,  tis  pity : 
And  pity  tie,  'tie  true :  a  foolish  figure ; 
But  ikrewell  it,  for  I  will  use  no  art. 
Mad  let  ua  grant  him  then :  and  now  remains. 
That  wa  find  out  the  cauae  of  thia  efi'eet, 
Or  rather  say  the  oftuae  of  this  defect : 
For  this  effect  defective  eomea  by  eause. 
Thus  it  remains,  and  tbe  remainder  thus 
Perpend.* 

Does  not  the  irresistible  sense  ef  the  ludieious  in  this  HoMrisb 
of  the  soul-surviving  body  of  old  Polonius's  intellect,  not  Jess  than 
in  the  endless  confirmations  and  most  undeniable  matters  of  fact 
of  Tapster  Pompey  or  the  hostess  of  the  tavern  prove  to  our  feel- 
ings, even  before  the  word  is  found  which  presents  tlie  truth  to 
our  understandings,  that  confusion  and  formality  are  Imt  the  op- 
posite poles  of  the  same  null-point  ? 

It~ia"§ha]ispeare's  peculiar  excellence,  that  throughout  the 
whole  of  his  splendid  picture-gallery  {the  reader  will  excuse  the 
acknowledged  inadequacy  of  this  metaphor),  we  find  individual- 
ity everywhere  mere  portrait  nowhere  In  aO  his  various  char- 
acters, we  still  feel  ourselves  commaning  with  the  same  natuie 
which  is  eveiywhere  pre^nt  as  the  ■vegetable  sip  m  the 
branches,  spra\a  leaves  buds  blo''som=  anJ  fiwits  their  i^apes 
tastes,  and  odors  Speaking  of  the  effect  that  is  bii'Boikfcthem 
selves,  we  may  dehne  thi-  txcellence  ot  theit  method  as  conbi&t 
ing  in  that  just  pioportion  that  union  and  mterpenetiation  of 
the  universal  and  the  particular  which  must  ever  pervide  til 
works  of  decided  genius  ind  true  science  For  method  imphes  a 
progressive  transition  and  it  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  the 
original  language.      The  Gieek  /liOoSog  is  literally  a  way  or  path 
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of  transit.  Thus  we  extol  the  Elements  of  Euclid,  or  Socrates' 
discourse  with  tlie  slave  in  the  Meaon  of  Plato,*  as  methodical, 
a  term  which  no  one  who  holds  himself  hound  to  think  or  speak 
correctly,  would  apply  to  the  alphahetical  order  or  arrangemeat 
of  a  common,  dictionary  But  as  without  continuous  transition 
there  can  he  no  method,  so  without  a  preconception  there  can  be 
no  transition  with  continuity  The  term,  method,  can  not  there- 
lore,  otherwise  than  by  abuse,  he  applied  to  a  mere  dead  ar- 
rangement, containing  in  itself  no  principle  of  progression. 


ESSAY  V. 

Stientiis  idem  guud  pltaiiis.  Si  platita  aligna  «H  in  animo  Atiiras,  da 
radice  quid  fiat,  nil  Teferi  :  si  vera  transferre  eapiaa  in  aliud  aolam,  t«ti\ts 
eat  rad^dbus  uti  gtiam  suraiHs.  Sic  traditio,  qua  fflitno  in  iisa  est,  achibet 
platte  tanqiiam  trtincoa  {pulshTos  itloa  ^dem)  seieaiianim  ;  »ed  tameii  abs- 
jue  radicibns  fahro  Hgrtario  eerie  commodos,  ot  plantaiori  inulHes.  Quod 
ti,  discipliiue  ut  creKant,  tibi  eonU  sit,  de  tmncia  minoi  sis  Kili<Atai :  ad  id 
earata  adhibe,  ut  radices  illiBS<s,  etiam  earn  aligtianttilo  terns  adharentii, 
cxtrahantviT :  dummodo  hoc  pacta  et  scientiam  propriam  revisere,  iiestigiagve 
cognitiimis  tua  raaietiri  poisis ,-  et  earn  aie  tranaplaniare  in  tmiimim  alie- 
num,  lictti  crevit  in  (uo.  BiooN.-j' 

It  is  with  adene«s  as  -witli  trees.  If  it  be  your  purpose  to  make  aome 
pflrtieular  use  of  the  tree,  you  need  not  concern  yourself  about  the  roots. 
But  if  you  wish,  to  transfer  it  into  another  soil,  it  is  then  safer  to  employ 
the  coots  than  the  aaons.  Thus  the  mode  of  teaching  most  eommffli  at 
present  eichibita  deu'ly  enough  the  trunks,  as  it  were,  of  the  eeiences,  and 
those  too  of  hanikome  growth ;  but  nerertheleas,  without  the  roots,  valua- 
ble sud  ooaTenieiit  as  they  undoubtedly  ia-e  to  the  carpenter,  tbey  are  use- 
leas  to  the  plantar.  But  if  you  have  at  heart  the  advanoeinent  of  educa- 
Ijon,  as  that  wMeb  proposes  to  itself  the  general  disoiplina  of  the  mind  for 
its  end  and  aim,  be  leas  ansioua  concerDiog  the  trimks,  and  let  it  be  youf 
oare,  that  the  roots  should  be  extracted  entire,  even  though  a  amall  portion 
of  the  soil  should  adhere  to  tbem :  so  that  at  all  events  you  may  be  able,  by 
thia  mean,  both  t«  review  your  own  scientific  aequirements,  re-measuring 

*  Alye  jdp  /Wi  ai'  oi  rd  fih'  Tirpd'Tomi  toUto  j/iiw  lari  X"pMV ;  K.  t,  1. — Sd. 
j  Be  Augment.  Scietit.  vi.  a  S,  with  some  verbal  alterations  and  trana- 
poBition.~Erf, 
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PS  it  wefe  the  steps  of  youi'  knowledge  for  your  owo  satis&otioD,  and  a.t  the 
some  time  to  transplant  it  into  the  minds  of  others,  just  as  it  gi'ew  in  your 

It  has  been  observed,  in  a  preceding  page,  that  the  relations 
of  ohjocts  are  prime  materials  of  method,  and  that  the  contem- 
plation of  relations  is  the  indispensable  condition  of  thinking  me- 
thodically. It  becomes  neeessaiy  therefore  to  add,  that  there  axe 
hvo  kinds  of  relation,  in  which  objects  of  mind  may  be  contem- 
plated. The  first  is  that  of  law,  which,  in  its  absolute  perfec- 
tion, is  conceivable  only  of  the  Supreme  Being,  whose  creative 
idea  not  only  appoints  to  each  thing  its  position,  but  in  that  po- 
sition, and  in  consequence  of  that  position,  gives  it  its  qualities, 
yea,  gives  it  its  very  existence,  as  that  particular  thing.  Tet  in 
■whatever  science  the  selation  of  the  parts  to  each  other  and  to 
the  whole  is  predetermined  by  a  truth  originating  in  the  mind, 
and  not  abstracted  or  generalized  from  observatioa  of  the  parts, 
there  we  affirm  the  presence  of  a  law,  if  we  are  speaking  of  the 
physical  sciences,  as  of  astronomy  for  instance  ;  or  the  presence 
of  fiindaoiental  ideas,  if  our  discourse  be  upon  those  sciences,  the 
truths  of  which,  as  trutlB  absolute,  not  merely  have  an  indepen- 
dent origin  in  the  mind,  but  continue  to  exist  in  and  for  the  mind 
alone.*  Such,  for  instance,  is  geometry,  and  such  are  the  ideas 
of  a  perfect  circle  of  asymptotes   and  the  like 

I  Lave  thus  assigned  the  iir&t  place  m  the  science  oi  method  to 
law  and  first  of  the  first  to  law  as  the  absolute  kmd  Mhioh 
compiehendmg  m  itself  the  substance  of  every  possible  degiee 
precludes  fiom  it"  con  ept  on  all  degree  not  by  generalization 
bit  by  its  own  plenitude  As  such  therefore  and  IB  the  suf 
fieient  caupe  of  the  leaht^  coneipondent  theieto  I  wjntempKte 
it  IS  exclus  1  ely  an  attiibute  of  the  Supieme  Being  msepaiahle 
fiom  the  idea  ol  G-od  adding  ho^evei  tliat  fiom  the  contcm 
plation  of  law  m  this  its  only  peiteot  torm  m  ist  be  deiived  all 
tme  insight  into  all  other  grounds  and  principles  necessary  to 
method,  as  the  science  common  to  all  sciences,  which  in  each,  in 
the  words  of  Plato,  ruYx&ysi  Sv  SiJo  nJi^s  zijg  iTiKri^/ii/g.  Alienated 
imm  this  intuition  or  steadfast  faith,  ingenious  men  may  produce 

"  Here  I  have  fallen  ioto  on  error.  The  terms,  idea  and  law,  are  ahrajs 
correlative.  Instead  of  geometrioal  idess,  I  ought  to  ba.ve  said  theorems ; — 
not  theories — but  Pcop^/HiTa,  the  intelligible  products  of  contemplation,  in- 

tiillpctual  objects  in  the  mind,  and  of  nnd  for  the  mmd  cxehislTelT,— 1399. 
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Bchemea  coiidudie  to  the  peculiii  pmposei  Lf  paitKulii  icientcs 
but  no  scientific  syt-tem 

But  thoug-h  I  can  not  enter  on  the  pioof  of  this  awertion  I 
dare  not  remain  expoaed  to  the  suspicion  of  hanng  obtnided  a 
mere  private  opinion  as  a  fundamental  tiuth  The  authorities 
are  sueh,  that  my  only  difficulty  is  oooa&ioned  by  then  number 
The  following  extract  fiom  Aii&tocle  s  {preserved  with  other  in- 
teresting fragments  of  the  same  wi-iter  by  Eusebiaa  of  C^area) 
is  aa  explicit  as  peremptory.  ' Eq)i).oodq)ij(rs  3i  nUtiay,  st  xal  itg 
&noi  z&v    n(Snore,    ^'fj^o/oif    xai   tsXiliag.      'M^iou   di  fi>i  SiraaSai 

And  Plato  himself  in  his  Republic,  happily  still  extant,  evidently 
alludes  to  the  same  doctrine.  For  personating  Socrates  in  the 
discussion  of  a  most  important  problem,  namely,  whether  political 
justice  is  or  is  not  the  same  as  private  honesty,  after  many  induc- 
tions, and  much  analytic  reasoning,  he  breaks  off  with  these 
words — »ai  eS  f  fySi,  S  rXaixoit,  Ae  jj  i/ii^  S6^a,  &KQi.§i^:  /tiv  louio 
in  joioiiioir  /icOdSui'j  oi'atg  iCc  bp  lOTg  Xoyaig  /jcS/icfe,  oi  fi'^  note 
Xu^iuliEv-  dUd;  y&g  fiaK^ii^a    Kal  nlelmf  6Sdg  i^  ^Jii  lODio  Syovaa^ 

it  however,  he  adds,  precluding  the  former  (the  analytic  and 
0  wit)  which  have  their  plajie  likewise,  in  which  (but 
as  subordinate  to  the  other)  they  are  both  useful  and  requisite. 
K  any  doubt  covdd  he  entertained  as  to  the  purport  of  these  words, 
it  would  be  lemoved  b)  the  fact  stated  by  Aristotle  t  that  Plato 
had  discussed  the  problem  whether  m  order  to  Bcientific  ends  we 
must  set  out  from  pnnnples  oi  ascend  ttwaid"  them  m  other 
words,  whethei  the  synthetic  or  inalytic  ha  the  light  method 
But  as  no  such  question  i-;  dnectly  discJssed  in  the  published 

*  Pneparat  Etaigel  ii  p  8 — Ed  i\aXn  wlio  pLiloa  jhized  lagiti 
nuttelj  and  pecfeotivelj  il  ever  any  iibo  did  in  floy  aga  held  it  foi  an 
axiom,  that  it  is  not  pjssible  for  us  to  have  an  insigbt  into  tlungs  hnman 
(that  is,  the  natare  and  teWions  of  man  and  tlia  obi«t^  presented  by  na 
ture  for  Ma  investigation,)  without  a  pi  eviouB  oontemplation  or  mtellechuil 
-  risioo  of  things  divine ;  that  is,  of  truths  tbat  are  t^  be  a^rmed  eoncero- 
iog  the  abaolute,  as  fer  as  they  «m  be  mitde  known  to  us. 

I  Be  RepuUiea,  iv.  But  tuow  well,  0  Glaueon,  as  my  firm  pereuasion, 
tbat  by  such  jnethods,  as  we  have  hitherto  used  in  this  inquisitioa,  we  tan 
uerer  attain  to  a  satisfiictory  insight ;  for  it  is  a  looger  and  ampler  way  that 
conduet«  to  this. 

X  Ei  y^p  Kal  nXoTUU  inSpei  tovto  Kal  Kv-^ei,  iroTepini  dfrS  rtto  dpx^,  ^ 
iirl  T^  dpjtof ,  ioTiv  il  iSd^. — Ethie.  Mcom.  I  c  3. — Ed. 
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■works  of  the  great  master,  Aristotle  must  either  have  received  it 
orally  from  Plato  himself,  or  have  found  it  in  the  ^yQacpa  SAjiiata, 
the  private  text-hooks  or  manuals  constructed  by  his  select  dis- 
ciples, and  intelligible  to  those  only  who  like  themselves  had  been 
intrusted  with  the  esoteric,  or  interior  and  unveiled,  doctrines  of 
Platonism.  Comparing  this  therefore  with  the  writings,  which 
he  held  it  safe  or  not  profane  to  make  puhlic,  we  may  safely  con- 
clude, that  Plato  considered  the  investigation  of  truth  a  posteriori 
as  that  which  is  employed  in  explaining  the  results  of  a  more 
scientific  process  to  those,  for  whom  the  knowledge  of  the  results 
was  alone  requisite  and  sufficient ;  or  in  preparing  the  mind  for 
legitim.ate  method,  by  exposing  the  insufficiency  or  self-contradic- 
tions of  the  proofs  and  results  obtained  by  the  contrary  process. 
Hence,  therefore,  the  earnestness  with  which  the  genuine  Pla- 
tonists  afterwards  opposed  the  doctrine  (that  all  demonstration 
consists  of  identical  propositions)  advanced  by  Stilpo,  and  main- 
tained by  the  Megarie  school,  who  denied  the  synthesis,  and,  like 
Hume  and  others  in  recent  times,  held  geometry  itself  to  be  merely 
analytical. 

The  grand  problem,  the  solution  of  which  ibrms,  according  to 
Plato,  the  final  object  and  distinctive  character  of  philosophy,  is 
this  I  for  aU  that  exists  conditionally  (that  is,  the  existence  of 
which  is  inconceivable  except  under  the  condition  of  its  depen- 
dency on  som,e  other  as  its  antecedent)  to  find  a  ground  that  is 
unconditional  aad  absolute,  and  thereby  to  reduce  the  aggregate 
of  human  knowled^  to  a  system.  For  the  relation  common  to 
all  being  known,  the  appropriate  oibit  of  each  hecomes  discover- 
able, together  with  its  peculiar  relations  to  its  concentrics  in  the 
common  sphere  of  subordination.  Tims  the  eentrality  of  the 
sun  having  been  established,  and  the  law  of  the  distances  of  the 
planets  from  the  sun  having  Int-.n  determined,  we  possess  the 
means  of  calculating  the  distance  of  each  from  the  other.  But 
as  all  objects  of  sense  are  in  continual  flux,  and  as  the  notices 
of  them  by  the  senses  must,  as  far  as  they  are  true  notices,  change 
with  them,  while  scientific  principles  or  laws  are  no  otherwise 
principles  of  science  than  as  they  are  permanent  and  always  the 
same,  the  latter  were  appropriated  to  the  pure  reason,  either  as 
its  products  or  as*  implanted  in  it.     And  now  the  remarkable 

*  Which  of  theae  two  doctrines  was  Plato's  own  opinion,  it  is  hard  to 
say.     In  rasny  paasfieefi  of  his  works,  the  latter  (that  is,  the  dosirine  of  in- 
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fact  forces  itself  on  our  attention,  namely,  that  the  material  world 
is  found  to  ohey  the  same  laws  as  had  been  deduced  indepen- 
dently from  the  reaaoa ;  and  that  the  masses  act  by  a  force, 
which  can  not  be  conceived  to  result  from  the  component  paits, 
known  or  imaginable.  In  magnetism,  electricity,  galvanism,  and 
in  chemistry  generally,  the  mind  is  led  instinctively,  as  it  were, 
to  regard  the  worMng  powera  as  conducted,  transmitted,  or  accu- 
mulated by  the  sensible  bodies,  and  not  as  inJierent.  This  fact 
has,  at  all  times,  been  the  stronghold  alike  of  tbe  materialists  and 
of  the  spiritualists,  equally  solvable  by  the  two  contrary  hypothe- 
ses, and  fairly  solved  by  neither.     In  the  clear  and  masterly*  re- 

nate,  or  rather  of  eoonate,  ideas)  seems  to  be  it ;  but  h-om  the  olmrflotar 
imd  avowed  purpose  of  these  works,  as  addressed  to  a  pronuscuous  pub- 
lie,  thevefore  prcpttratorj,  aud  for  the  discipline  of  the  mind,  rather  than 
directly  doctrinal,  it  is  not  improbable  that  Plato  choBe  it  as  the  raora 
popular  representation,  and  ns  belonging  to  the  poetie  drapery  of  hia 
philosopAemata. 

*  I  obh  tonceive  no  better  remedy  for  the  overweening  self-oompJa- 
oency  of  modern  philosophy  than  the  annulment  of  its  pretended  ori^- 
nality.  lie  attempt  has  beeo  made  by  Ihitcna  {Recherehes  sur  I'otigme  des 
dieaiseerlea  attHlmeca  aux  Modernes.  1766. — Ed.),  but  he  tailed  in  it  by  fly- 
ing to  tlie  opposite  extreme.  When  be  should  bave  eonfiued  himeelf'to 
the  philosophieB,  he  erfeoded  his  attack  to  the  suienoes,  and  even  to  the 
mun  diseOTeries  of  k.ter  times  ;  and  thns  inetead  of  yindicating  tlie  an- 
cieate,  be  became  the  ealumniator  of  the  modems ;  as  iar  at  least  as  de- 
traoiioQ  is  ealumny.  A  splendid  and  most  instructive  course  of  lectures 
might  be  given,  comprising  fie  origin  and  progress,  tie  fates  aud  fortunes 
of  philosophy  from  Pythagoras  to  Lodte,  with  the  lives  and  aueeesaon  of 
the  philosopbei's  in  each  sect ;  tracing  the  progress  of  speculative  science 
ehi^y  in  relation  to  the  gradnal  development  of  the  human  mind,  hut 
without  omitting  the  fovorable  or  inauspicious  mfluenee  of  circtunstances 
and  the  aeaideats  of  individual  geuios.  The  main  divisions  would  be,  1. 
Prom  Thales  and  Pythagoras  to  the  appearance  of  the  Sophists :  2.  And 
of  Socrates ; — tie  character  and  efEeots  of  Socrates'  life  and  doctrines 
illustrated  in  the  instances  of  Xenopbon,  as  his  most  Mthful  repre- 
sentative, and  of  Antisthen^  or  the  Cyuio  sect  as  tJie  one  partial  view 
of  his  philosophy,  and  of  Aristippus  or  the  Oyrenaie  sect  as  the  other  and 
opposite  extreme :  3.  Plato,  and  Platonism :  4,  Aristotle  and  the  Peripa- 
tetic school :  5.  Zeno  and  Stoicism,  Epicurus  and  Epicureanism,  with  the 
effects  of  these  in  the  Roman  repubhc  and  empii^c  :  6.  The  rise  of  tie  Eo- 
leetie  or  Alexandrian  philosophy,  the  attempt  to  set  up  a  psBudo-Plattaiio 
polytheism  against  Christianity,  the  degradation  of  philosophy  itself  into 
mysticism  and  magic,  and  its  linsl  disappearance,  as  philosophy,  under  Jus- 
tinian ;  1.  Tie  reBumption  of  tlie  AriBtnt«liBn  philoaophy  in  the  thirteenth 
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\iew  of  the  elJei  philosophies  whicli  must  ho  ranked  among 
the  most  &plendid  proofs  of  his  judgment  ao  less  than  of  hi" 
gemus  and  more  etpreaaly  m  the  ciitique  on  the  atcmio  oi 
toijusoular  doetnue  of  Democntus  and  hia  followers  as  the  one 
extieme,  and  in  that  of  the  pure  rationalism  of  Zeno  the  Eieatic 
as  the  other,  Plato  has  proved  incontrovertibly  that  in  both  alilte 
the  basis  is  too  heutow  to  support  the  superetructure  ;  that  the 
grounds  of  both  are  false  or  disputable  ;  and  that,  if  these  were 
conceded,  yet  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  scheme  is  adequate 
to  the  solution  of  the  problem, — namely,  ■what  is  the  ground  of 
the  coincidence  between  reason  and  experience  ;  or  between  the 
laws  of  matter  and  the  ideas  of  the  pure  inteUect.  The  only 
answer  which  Plato  deemed  the  question  capable  of  receiving, 
compels  the  reason  to  pass  out  of  iteelf  and  seek  the  ground  of 
this  agreement  in  a  supersensual  essence,  which  being  at  once 
the  ideal  of  the  reason  and  the  cause  of  the  material  world,  is 
the  pre-establiaher  of  the  harmony  in  and  between  both.  Re- 
ligion therefore  is  the  ultimate  aim  of  philosophy,  in  consequence 
of  which  philosophy  itself  becomes  the  aupplement  of  the  sciences, 
both  as  the  convergence  of  all  to  the  common  end.  namely  -wis- 
dom ;  and  aa  supplying  the  copiila,  which,  modified  in  each  in 
the  comprehension  of  its  parts  in  one  whole,  is  in  its  principles 
common  to  all,  as  integral  parts  of  one  system.  And  this  is 
method,  itself  a  diatinct  science,  the  immediate  offspring  of 
philosophy,  and  the  link  or  mordant  by  wMch  philosophy  be- 
comes scientific,  and  the  sciences  philosophical. 


ESSAY   VI. 


liTuv  ^iiTevTec  ^oyon  t^aSev  dvaipSai  ^6yiiv. 


The  second  relation  is  that  of  theory,  in  ■which  the  existing 
forms  and  qualities  of  objects,  discovered  by  observation  or  exper- 
iment, suggest  a  given  arrangement  of  many  under  one  point  of 
view ;  and  this  not  merely  or  principally  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
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remembrance,  recollection,  or  coEnmunication  of  the  same  ;  but 
for  the  purpMss  of  understanding,  and  in  most  instances  of  con- 
trolling them..  In  other  worda,  all  theory  auppoees  the  general 
idea  of  cause  aJid  effect.  The  scientific  arts  of  medicine,  chera- 
iatry,  and  physiology  in  genera!,  are  examples  of  a  method  hith- 
erto founded  on  this  second  sort  of  relation. 

Between  these  two  lies  the  method  in  tlie  fine  arts,  which  be- 
longs indeed  to  this  second  or  external  relation,  because  the  effect 
and  position  of  the  parts  is  always  niore  or  less  influenced  by  the 
knowledge  and  experience  of  their  previous  qualities ;  but  which, 
aeveithelesa,  constitutes  a  link  connecting  the  second  form  of  re- 
lation with  the  first.  For  in  ail  that  truly  merits  the  name  of 
poetry  in  its  most  comprehensive  senfie,  there  is  a  necessary  pre- 
dominance of  the  ideas,  that  is,  of  that  which  originates  in  the 
arlist  himself,  and  a  comparative  indifference  of  the  materials. 
A  true  musical  taste  is  soon  dissatisfied  with  the  harmonica  or 
any  similar  instrument  of  glass  or  steel,  because  the  body  of  the 
sound  (as  the  Italians  phrase  it),  or  that  eflect  which  is  derived 
firom  the  materials,  encroaches  too  far  on  the  effect  Irom  the  pro- 
portions of  the  notes,  or  that  which  is  given  to  music  by  the 
mind.  To  prove  the  high  value  as  well  as  the  superior  dignity 
of  the  first  relation,  and  to  evince,  that  on  this  alone  a  perfect 
method  can  be  grounded,  and  that  the  methods  attainable  by  the 
second  are  at  best  but  approximations  to  the  first,  or  tentative 
exercises  in  the  hope  of  discovering  it,  forms  the  first  object  of 
the  present  disquisition. 

These  truths  I  have  (as  the  most  pleasing  and  popular  mode 
of  introducing  the  subject)  hitherto  illustrated  from  Shakspeare. 
But  the  same  truths,  namely  the  necessity  of  a  mental  initiative 
to  all  method,  as  well  as  a  careful  attention  to  the  conduct  of  the 
mind  in  the  exercise  of  method  itself,  may  be  equally,  and  here, 
perhaps,  more  characteristically,  proved  from  the  most  familiar 
of  the  sciences.  We  may  draw  our  elucidation  even  from  those 
which  are  at  present  fashionable  among  us  ;  from  botany  or  from 
chemistry.  In  the  lowest  attempt  at  a  methodical  an-angement 
of  the  former  science,  that  of  artificial  clarification  for  the  pre- 
paratory purpose  of  nomenclature,  somo  antecedent  must  have 
been  contributed  by  the  Mnd  itself;  some  purp<«e  must  be  in 
view  ;  or  some  question  at  least  must  have  been  proposed  t»  na- 
ture, grounded,    as  all  questions  are.  upon   some   idea  of  the 
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answer  ;  as  foi  instance,  the  assumption  that — "  t 
animate  the  world."*  For  no  man  can  confidently  o 
fact  to  be  universally  true  who  does  not  with  equal  confidence 
anticipate  its  necessity,  and  who  does  not  helieve  that  necessity 
to  he  demonstrable  by  an  insight  into  its  natuie,  whenever  and 
wherever  such  insight  cau  be  obtained.  "We  acknowledge,  we 
reverence,  the  obhgationa  of  botany  to  Linnseus,  who,  adopting 
from  Bartholinus,  Sebastian  Taillant,  and  others,  the  scsoality  of 
plants,  grounded  thereon  a  scheme  of  classifie  and  distinctive 
marks,  by  which  one  man's  experience  may  be  communicated  to 
others,  and  the  objects  safely  reasoned  on  wbile  absent,  and  rec- 
ognized as  soon  as  and  wherever  they  are  met  with.  He  in- 
vented a  universal  ebaiacter  for  the  language  of  botany  charge- 
able with  no  greater  imperfections  than  are  to  be  found  in  the 
alphabets  of  every  particular  language.  As  for  the  study  of  the 
ancients,  so  for  that  of  the  works  of  nature,  an  accidence  and  a 
dictionary  are  the  first  and  indispensable  requisites  ;  and  to  the 
iHustrioos  Swede,  botany  is  indebted  for  both.  But  neither  was 
the  central  idea  of  vegetation  itself,  by  the  light  of  which  we 
might  have  seen  the  collateral  relations  of  the  vegetable  to  the  ia- 
organic  and  to  the  animal  world,  nor  the  constitutive  nature  and 
inner  necessity  of  sex  itself,  revealed  to  Linnasus.t     Hence,  as  in 

*  Par.  Lost,  vui  151.— Si 

■[■  The  word  nature  has  been  used  in  two  Benees,  aotivaly  and  passiyely ; 
energetic,  or  forma  formana,  and  matarkl,  or  forma  formata.  In  the  first 
(the  aensa  in  which  the  word  is  need  in  the  text)  it  sigciSeB  the  inward 
prindple  of  whatever  ie  reqniaite  iov  the  reality  of  a  thhig,  as  aiistent : 
while  the  essence  or  esseatial  property,  signifies  <Jie  imier  pi*inciple  of  alt 
that  appertains  to  the  possibility  of  a  thing.  Hence,  in  accurate  language, 
we  say  ths  essence  of  a  mathematical  circle  or  other  geometrical  figure,  not 
the  natore ;  because  in  the  conception  of  forms  purely  geometrical  there  is 
no  esprcBaioQ  or  imphoaUoa  of  tlieir  real  esistenee.  In  tlia  second  or  mate- 
rial sense  of  the  word  nature,  we  mean  by  it  the  sum  total  of  all  things,  as 
far  as  they  are  objects  of  our  senses,  and  consequently  of  possible  eiperi- 
ence ;  the  aggregate  of  plKinomena,  whether  esisting  for  our  ontward 
senses,  or  for  oni'  inner  sense.  The  doctrine  concerning  material  nature 
would  therefore  (fie  word  physiology  being  both  ambiguous  in  itselt  and 
already  otherwise  appropriated)  ba  more  properly  entitled  phienomenol- 
<^,  distinguished  into  its  two  grand  diTisiouH,  somatology  and  pejehology. 
Tlie  doctrine  coDOeroing  energetic  nature  is  comprised  in  the  science  of  dy- 
namics ;  the  union  of  which  with  phfenomenology,  and  the  alliance  of  both 
with  the  sciences  of  the  possible,  or  of  the  conceivable,  namely,  logic  and 
mathemiitics,  conatitutG  natural  philosophy. 
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all  other  cases  where  the  masterlight  is  missing,  so  in  this,  the  re- 
flective mind  avoids  Scylla  only  to  lose  itself  in  Gharybdis.  If  we 
adhere  to  the  general  notion  of  sex,  as  abstracted  from  the  m.ore  ob- 
vious modes  and  forms  in  which  the  sexual  relation  manifests  itsell, 
we  soon  meet  with  whole  claaaea  of  plants  to  which  it  is  foimd  in- 
applicable. If  arbitrarily,  we  give  it  indefinite  extension,  it  is  dis- 
sipated into  the  barren  truism,  that  all  specific  products  siippose 
specific  means  of  production.  Thus  a  growth  and  a  birth  are  dis- 
tingiushed  by  the  mere  verbal  definition,  that  the  latter  is  a  whole 
in  itself,  the  former  not ;  and  when  we  would  apply  even  this  to 
nature,  we  are  baffled  by  objects  (the  flower  polypus,  for  example, 
and  many  others)  in  which  each  is  the  other.  All  that  can  be 
done  by  the  most  patient  and  active  industry,  by  the  widest  and 
most  continuous  researches  ;  all  that  the  amplest  survey  of  the 
vegetable  realm,  brought  under  immediate  contemplation  by  the 
most  stupendous  collections  of  species  and  varieties,  can  suggest ; 
all  that  minutest  dissection  and  exactest  chemical  analysis,  can 

Having  time  explained  the  term  nature,  I  now  mora  caperiaUy  entceat 
Wie  reader'a  atteatioQ  to  the  sense  in  wliieli  here,  and  everywhere  tlffoi^h 
tliis  essay,  I  use  the  word  idea.  I  assert,  tliat  the  vei-j  impulse  to  univer- 
salize aay  phieaome«<m  inTolveB  the  prioF  assumption  of  aome  efBcient  \aw 
in  natiu^e,  which  in  a  thousand  dif^rent  forms  is  evermoce  one  aud  Qie 
same,  entire  in  each,  yet  ooiupreheoding  all,  and  incapable  of  being  aV 
stia<ited  or  generalized  from  any  numher  of  phanomena,  because  it  is  iteelf 
pre-suppoeed  in  each  and  all  aa  their  eoromoa  ground  and  condition,  and  be- 
cause every  deHuition  of  a  ffenns  is  the  adequate  definition  of  th»  lowest 
apeiaes  altaie,  while  the  eifideat  law  must  contain  the  ground  of  all  in  all. 
It  is  attributed,  never  derivei  The  utmost  we  ever  venture  to  say  ia,  that 
the  foiling  of  an  apple  suggested  the  huw  of  gravitation  to  Sir  I.  Ifewton. 
Now  a  law  and  an  idea  are  correlative  terms,  and  differ  only  as  otgect  and 
subject,  as  being  and  truth. 

Sooh  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Novum  Ocgannm  of  Lord  Bacon,  agreeing  (as 
I  shall  more  largely  show  in  the  teitt)  in  all  essential  points  with  the  tme 
doctrine  of  Plato,  the  apparent  diffei'ences  being  for  (be  greater  part  occa- 
aioaed  by  the  Grotaan  sage  having  applied  his  priaoiples  chiefly  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  mind,  and  the  method  of  evolving  its  powers,  and  the 
English  philoBopher  to  the  development  o{  nature.  T3iat  our  great  coun- 
tryman spealig  boo  often  detraofjngly  of  the  divine  pbilosopher  must  be  es- 
plained,  partly  by  the  tone  given  to  thinking  minds  by  the  Reformation,  the 
founders  and  fathers  of  which  saw  in  the  Aristotcliaoa,  or  schoolmen,  the 
antagonists  of  Protestantism,  and  in  the  Ifalian  Platonists  the  despiaers  and 
secret  enemies  of  Christianity  itself;  and  partly,  by  his  ha-ving  formed  hia 
notions  of  Plato's  doatrioe  from  the  absurdiijes  and  phantasms  of  his  misiu- 
terpvetere,  rather  than  from  an  unprejudiced  study  of  the  original  works. 
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unfold  all  that  vaned  expemneut  and  the  position  of  plants  and 
of  their  component  pdits  m  every  conceivatle  lelation.  to  light, 
heat  (and  whatever  else  we  distinguish  as  imponderable  sub- 
stances) to  earth  aii  watei  to  the  supposed  constituents  of  air 
■md  watei  separate  and  in  all  pioportions — m  short,  all  that 
chemical  agents  and  le  agents  can  disclose  oi  adduce  ; — all  these 
have  been  brought  as  conbciipts  into  the  field  with  the  com- 
pleteat  accoutrement  lu  the  best  discipline  under  the  ablest  com- 
minders  "iet  aitei  all  that  was  effected  bj  LinUEeus  himself, 
not  to  mention  the  labors  of  Gesner,*  C^salpiniis,t  Eay,:t  Tourne- 
fort,4  and  the  other  heroes  who  preceded  the  general  adoption  of 
the  sexual  system,  as  the  basis  of  artificial  arrangement ; — after 
all  the  successive  toils  and  enterprises  of  Hedwig,ll  Jussieu,  Mir- 
bel.lT  Sir  James  Smith,  Knight,  ElHs,  and  others, — what  is  hot- 
any  at  this  present  hour  1  Little  more  than  an.  enormous  nomen- 
clatuie  ;  a  huge  catalogue,  well  ajranged,  and  yearly  and  monthly 
augmented,  in  various  editions,  each  with  its  own  scheme  of 
technical  memory  and  its  own  conveniences  of  reference.  A  dic- 
tionary in  which  (to  carry  on  the  metaphor)  an  Ainsworth  ar- 
ranges the  contents  by  the  initials;  a  "Walker  by  the  endings  ;  a 
Scapula  by  the  radicals ;  and  a  Cominius  by  the  siaiilarity  of 
the  uses  and  purposes.  The  terms  system,  method,  science,  are 
mere  improprieties  of  courtesy,  when  applied  to  a  mass  enlarging 
by  endless  appositions,  hut  without  a  nerve  that  osciUates,  or  a 
pulse  that  throbs,  in  sign  of  growth  or  inward  sympathy.  The 
innocent  amiisement,  the  healthful  occupation,  the  ornamental 
accomplishment  of  amateurs  (most  honorable  indeed  and  deserv- 
ing of  all  praise  as  a  preventive  sulstitute  for  the  stall,  the  ken- 
nel, and  the  subscription-room),  it  has  yet  to  expect  the  devotion 
and  energies  of  the  philosopher. 

•  Oonrad  Q,  who  died  in  1568.    See  his  Letters.— i'd: 

t  UbH  XV.  He  Flanih.—Ed. 

\  M^hodm  PlantOTuni  nota.  1683.    JJiitana  Flantafunu  lese-l-lKli. 
—Ed.' 

%  EUmm*  de  Bataaique ;  on,  Mthode  pour  tHmnaitrt  lei  Planles.  leSA. 
—Ed. 

I  Tlieoria  generationii   et  /raciificaUottU  plantarian   cryptogamicamm 
TAnnid.     1184,      CiTfptogamia.  1161.— M. 

f  Histoire  giniraU  ei  partimiUlre  dei  plaiUss ;  ou,  Traite 
vigilale.     Exposition,  ds  la  th^orie  de  TorganUalion  vigetale.    1 
mens  dc  physiologie  wgetaU  H  de  botunigue.    1815, — Ed, 
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So  long  back  as  the  first  appearance  of  Dr.  Darwin's  Phyto- 
logia,  I,  tlien*  in  earliest  manhood,  presumed  to  hazard  the  opin- 
ion, that  the  physiological  botanists  were  hunting  ia  a  false 
direction,  and  sought  for  analogy  where  they  should  hare  looked 
for  antithesis.  I  saw,  or  thought  I  saw,  that  the  harmony  be- 
tween the  vegetable  and  animal  world,  was  not  a  harmony  of 
nKsmhlance,  but  of  contrast ;  and  that  their  relation  to  each 
other  was  that  of  corresponding  opposites.  They  seemed  to  me, 
■whose  mind  had  been  formed  by  observation,  unaided,  but  at  the 
same  time  unenthralled,  by  partial  experiment,  as  two  streams 
from  the  sanie  fountain  indeed,  but  flowing  the  one  due  west, 
and  the  other  direct  east,  and  that  consequently,  the  resemblance 
would  be  as  the  proximity,  greatest  in  the  first  and  rudimental  pro- 
ducts of  vegetable  and  animal  organizafion.  Whereas,  accord- 
ing tB  the  received  notion,  the  highest  and  naost  perfect  vege- 
table, and  the  lowest  and  rudest  animal  forms,  ought  to  have 
seemed  the  links  of  the  two  systems,  which  is  contrary  to  fact. 
Since  that  time,  the  same  idea  has  dawned  in  the  minds  of  philos- 
ophers capable  of  demonstrating  its  ohjective  truth  by  induction 
of  facts  m  an  imbioken  series  oi  uirrespondences  in  nature. 
Fiotn  the'ie  men  oi  irom  nunds  enimdled  by  their  labors,  we 
may  hope  heieiftei  to  receive  it  or  rather  the  yet  higher  idea  to 
which  it  reters  ua  matuied  mto  laws  of  organic  nature,  and 
thence  to  have  one  othei  splendid  proof  that  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  law  alone  d'w  ell  powpr  and  prophecy,  decisive  experi- 
ment and  lastly  i  'c  entific  method  that  dissipating  with  its 
earhest  rays  the  gnomes  of  hypothesis  and  the  mists  of  theory 
may  ti  ithm  a  wngle  generation  open  o  it  on  the  philosophic  seer 
disoovenes  that  hi  1  baffled  the  gigantic  hut  blind  and  guideless, 
mdustry  of  ages 

Such  too  IS  the  case  with  the  a'^umed  i  idecomponible  sub- 
stances of  the  laboritoij  They  aie  the  symbols  of  elementary 
powers  and  the  e'^wnents  of  a  law  which  as  the  root. of  all 
these  powers  the  chemicil  philosophei  whatever  lib  theory 
may  be  is  instinctively  Hbonng  to  extract  This  instinct,  again, 
is  itselt  but  the  form  m  which  the  idea  the  mental  correlative 
of  the  Kw  first  announces  its  me  pient  germination  in  his  own 
mmd  and  hence  proceeds  the  striving  after  unity  of  principle 
thrDUgh  all  the  dneisity  of  forms  with  i  feehng  resembling  that 
"  1--D1    Tl     Zoan      i    waapullalis!   n  1193.— E<t 
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■which  accompanies  our  endeavors  to  recollect  a  forgotten  name  ; 
■when  we  seem  at  once  to  have  and  not  to  have  it ;  which  the 
memory  feels  hut  can  not  find.  Thus,  as  "  the  lunatic,  the  lover, 
and  ttie  poet,"*  suggest  each  the  other  to  Shakapeare's  Theseus, 
as  soon  as  his  thoughts  present  to  him  the  one  forni,  of  which 
they  are  but  varieties ;  bo  water  and  flame,  the  diamond,  the 
charcoal,  and  the  mantling  champagne,  with  its  ebullient  spar- 
Ides,  are  convoked  and  fraternized  hy  the  theory  of  the  chemist. 
This  is,  in  truth,  the  fiiBt  chamu  of  chemistry,  and  the  secret  of 
the  almost  imiversal  interest  excited  by  its  diecoveries.  The 
serious  complacency  which  is  afforded  hy  the  sense  of  truth, 
utility,  performance,  and  progression,  blends  with  and  ennobles 
the  exhilarating  surprise  and  the  pleasurable  sting  of  curiosity, 
which  accompany  the  propounding  and  the  solving  of  an  enigma. 
It  is  the  sense  of  a  principle  of  connection  given  by  the  mind, 
and  sanctioned  by  the  correspondency  of  nature.  Hence  the 
strong  hold  which  in  all  ages  chemistry  has  had  on  the  imagina- 
tion. If  in  Shakspeare  we  find  nature  idealized  into  poetry, 
through  the  creB,tive  power  of  a  profomid  yet  observant  medita- 
tion, so  through  the  meditative  observation  of  a  Davy,  a  Wollas- 
ton,  or  a  Hatchett ; 

. .  —  By  some  eonnatura!  force. 

Powerful  at  greatest  distance  to  unita 
With  secret  amity  things  of  like  kind, 

we  find  poetry,  as  it  were,  substantiated  and  realized  in  nature, — 

yea,  nature  itself  disclosed  to  ua,  geminam  htam  naUiratn,  qucE 

fit  et  facit,  et  creat  et  creatwr,  as  at  once  the  poet  and  the  poem. 

*  Mida.  Night's  Bream,  fld,  v.  ao.  1, — Ed. 
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TavTy  TBiiiSv  Siatpti  X"P'S  p^i  "^  ^^  ^^  i^tyef  •^i^Otdfiovdc  re,  xal 
(SiAor^ouf,  KOf  TrpajcTi'jioiif,  sal  x'^PK  ""  T^P*  '^  ^  'W/of,  oic  /iwoiij:  lEu  rtf 

iroiTdv  T<ip  iiri^fiav,  i  nryxdvei  tiv  HMo  oir^c  r^f  hn^i/fiT/;-  Plato. 

In  the  foEowiog  tbeu  I  distii^dsh,  flret,  those  vrhota  you  indeed  may- 
call  pMlotheorista,  or  phiJoteehuists,  or  praotioiana,  and  Beoondly  those 
"whom  alone  you  may  rigttly  denominate  philosophora,  as  Imowiag  what 
the  Baienoe  of  nil  these  brnnohcB  of  science  is,  which  may  ppoTS  to  be  BOme- 
thir^  more  thaa  the  mere  aggregate  of  the  knowledge  in  any  particular 


From:  Shatopeare  to  Plato,  from  the  philosophic  poet  to  the 
poetic  philosopher,  the  traneition  is  easy,  and  the  I'oad  is  crowded 
■with  illustrationB  of  our  present  suliject.  For  of  Plato's  works, 
the  larger  and  more  valuable  portion  have  all  one  common  end, 
which  comprehends  and  shines  through  the  particulat  purpose  of 
each  several  dialogue ;  and  this  is  to  establish  the  sources,  to 
evolve  the  principles,  and  exemplify  the  art  of  method.  This  is 
the  clue,  without  which 'it  would  be  difficult  to  exculpate  the 
noblest  productions  of  the  divine  philosopher  from  the  charge  of 
being  tortuous  and  labyrinthine  in  their  progress,  and  unsatisfac- 
tory in  their  ostensible  results.  The  latter  indeed  appear  not 
seldom  to  have  been  drawn  for  the  purpose  of  starting  a  new 
problem,  rather  than  that  of  solving  the  one  proposed  as  the  sub- 
ject of  the  previous  discussion.  But  with  the  clear  insight  that 
the  purpose  of  the  writer  is  not  so  much  to  estabhsh  any  particu- 
lar truth,  as  to  remove  the  obstacles,  the  continuance  of  which  is 
preclusive  of  all  truth,  the  whole  scheme  assumes  a  different  as- 
pect, and  justifies  itself  in  all  its  dimensions.  We  see,  that  to 
open  anew  a  well  of  springing  water,  not  to  cleanse  the  stagnant 
tank,  or  fill,  bucket  by  bucket,  the  leaden  cistern  ;  that  the  cduca 
tion  of  the  intellect,  by  awakening  the  principle  and  method  o! 
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self-development,  was  liis  proposed  object,  not  any  specific  tnibr- 
mtttion  that  can  be  conveyed  into  it  from  without ; — not  to  asBist 
in  storing  the  passive  mind  with  the  various  sorts  of  knowledge 
moat  in  request,  as  if  the  human  soul  were  a  mere  repository  or 
banqueting-room,  but  to  place  it  in  such  relations  of  circumatance 
as  should  gradually  excite  the  germinal  power  that  craves  no 
knowledge  but  what  it  can  take  xip  into  itself,  what  it  can  appro- 
priate, and  reproduce  in  iituits  of  its  own.  To  shape,  to  dye,  to 
paint  over,  and  to  mechanize  the  mind,  he  resigned,  as  their 
proper  trade,  to  the  sophists,  against  whom  he  waged  open  and 
unremitting  war.  For  the  ancients,  as  well  as  the  moderns,  had 
their  raachinery  for  the  extemporaneous  mintage  of  inteUecta,  by 
means  of  which,  off-hand,  as  it  were,  the  scholar  was  enabled  to 
make  a  figure  on  any  and  all  sulgects,  on  any  and  all  occasions. 
They  too  had  their  glittering  vapors,  which  (as  the  ROmic  poet 
tells  us)  fed  a  host  of  sophists— i 

/isydXat  fleai  dvdpdaiv  dpyoic, 
ainsp  yv(iiiJ!V,  xai , JioJ^f  Ji>,  Koi  vovn  ^/iiv  napixovat, 
icai  Tcparsiav,  sai  irepl^e^iv,  Kai  KpoSaiv,  xai  KQTdAjptii'.* 

Gi'eat  goddesaes  are  tbey  to  lazy  folks,' 
Who  pour  dowu  <m  ua  gifts  effluent  speech, 
Seuse  moat  eaot^tious,  ivonderful  fiae  effect, 
And  how  to  talk  about  it  aod  about  it. 
Thoughts  brisk  as  bees,  and  pathoB  soft  and  thawy. 

In  fine,  as  improgressive  arrangement  is  not  method,  so  neither 
is  a  mere  mode  or  set  fashion  of  doing  a  thing.     Are  further  facts 
required  ?     I  appeal  to  the  notorious  fact  that  zoology,  soon  after 
the  commencement  of  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century,  was 
faUing  abroad,  weighed  down  and  crushed,  as  it  were,  by  the  in- 
ordinate number  and  manifoldnesa  of  facts  and  pkcenomena  ap- 
parently separate,  without  evincing  ^e  least  promise  of  systema- 
tizing itself  by  any  inward  combination,  any  vital  interdependence, 
of  its  parfs.     John  Hunter,  who  appearei 
ger  to  the  grand  conception,  which  yet 
him  as  his  genius  and  governing  spirit,  r( 
zon  of  physiology  and  comparative   an 
works,  the  one  directing  thought  seems 
him,  twice  or  thrice  only  to  have  been  se 

-■  AHstopIi.  Niihes.  316,  ix.—Ed. 
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tary  deteation  to  ha\e  been,  again  let  go  a^  li  the  wtrds  of  tJie 
charm  had  been  incomplete  and  it  liid  ippeaved  it  its  own  mil 
onlv  to  mock  his  calhng  Al  length  in  the  astonishing  prepara- 
tions for  his  mu^tun  he  i-on^tmcted  it  foi  the  arientific  appre- 
hension out  of  the  unspoken  alphabet  nl  natuie  Yet  notwith- 
staiiding  the  impeiiection  in  the  annunciatioa  ot  the  ilea,  how 
exhilarating  have  been,  the  lebults '  I  daie  appeal  to*  Aber- 
nethy  to  E^etaid  Home  to  Hitchett  wtiose  commimication  to 
Su  E^  eraid  on  the  egg  and  it";  analogies  in  a  recent  paper  of  the 
latter  (itself  of  high  excellence)  m  the  Pkdosophical  Transactions, 
I  may  point  out  as  being,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  the  de- 
velopment of  a  fact  in  the  history  of  physiology,  and  to  which  I 
refer  as  exhibiting  a  luminous  instance  of  what  I  mean,  by  the 
discovery  of  a  central  phmiomenon.  To  these  I  appeal,  whether 
whatever  is  grandest  in  the  views  of  Cuvier  he  not  either  a  reflec- 
tion of  this  light  or  a  continuation  of  its  rays,  wel!  and  wisely 
directed  through  fit  med  a  to  the  appropnate  obiect  1 

We  have  seeu  that  a  pievious  act  and  conception  of  the  mind 
is  indispensable  even  to  the  meie  semblances  of  method  thdt 
neither  fashion,  mode  noi  oiderly  arrangement  can  be  pioduced 
without  a  prior  purpo'se  and  a  pre-cogitition  ad  ntentimiem  fjus 
quod  quaritur,  though  this  purpose  may  have  been  itself  etcited 
and  this  pre  cogitation  itself  abstiacted  fiom  the  peiceived  like 
nesses  and  diScrences  of  the  objeefs  te  be  arranged  But  if  has 
likewise  been  shown  tliat  iishion  mode  oidmniuce  aie  not 
method  inasmuch  as  all  method  auppo=es  ft  pnnoiple  of  unit} 
with  pi  egression  in  othei  ■words  piogrespiie  trinsition  without 
breach  oi  oontmuity.     But  *"uch  a  pnociple  it  has  been  proved 

*  Sinoe  this  was  written  Mi  Abeinethy  lias  lealizej  fbis  antiPijafaOQ 
dictated  solely  by  my  wiEhea  ind  at  the  title  lustified  only  l^  my  geoeial 
admiration  of  Mr.  A.'s  talents  and  prmopleB  and  compoBed  without  the 
least  knowledge  that  ha  w  is  tben  a  t  rally  engaged  in  pi  i  ving  the  assertion 
here  hazarded,  at  large  ao  I  in  rietad  See  hi?  m  nent  Tieitise  on  Physi 
ology,  1831. 

I  Nor  Bhould  it  be  wholly  unnoticed  tliat  Cwier  who  I  imdeistMid, 
was  not  bora  in  France,  and  is  not  of  immised  French  cxtraotion,  had  pre- 
pared himself  for  his  illuatrious  labors  (as  I  learn  fcom  a  reference  in  the 
first  chapter  of  his  great  wort,  and  should  baye  concluded  tpom  the  general 
Btjle  of  thinking,  though  the  language  betrays  Buppreeaion,  as  of  one  who 
doubted  the  sympathy  of  Mb  readers  or  audience)  ic  a  very  diliferent  school 
of  methodology  and  philosophy  than  any  which  Paris  couid  have  afforded. 
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can  nevei  in  the  seienceB  of  experiment  or  in  those  of  observation 
he  adcquateh  'ui  plied  by  a  fheon  b  vlt  on  generahzation  Foi 
what  shall  Jeteinmie  the  mmd  t  al'tiai't  and  genpiah^e  one 
common  pomt  rathe  thai  another  — and  Withm  what  liinitH 
from  what  numl  ei  li  md  vidual  objects  shall  the  generalization 
be  m^de  '  The  theory  must  still  require  a  prior  theoiv  for  its 
own  legitimate  construction  With  the  roithematician  th.e  defi 
lutioii  make*,  the  object  and  pre  establishes  the  terms  whii'b 
and  which  alone  can  occui  m  the  after  reasoning  It  a  circle 
be  found  not  to  hive  the  radii  from,  the  eentie  to  the  ciieumfer 
ence  perfectly  equal,  which  in  fact  it  would  be  ateurd  to  expect 
of  any  material  circle,  it  follows  only  that  it  was  not  a  circle ; 
and  the  tranquil  geometrician  would  content  himself  with  smil- 
ing at  the  quid  pro  quo  of  the  simple  objector,  A  mathemat- 
ical theoria  sen  contemplatio  may  therefore  be  perfect.  For  the 
mathematician  can  be  certain  that  he  has  contemplated  all  that 
appertains  to  his  proposition.  The  celebrated  Euler,  treating  on 
some  point  respecting  aich«[,  makes  this  curious  remark  : — "  All 
experience  is  in  contradiction  to  this;  sed  ^tvus Jidendum  est 
anab/si ;  but  this  is  no  reason  for  doubting  the  analysis."  The 
words  sound  paradoxical ;  but  in  truth  mean  no  more  than  this, 
that  the  propei-ties  of  space  are  not  less  certainly  the  properties 
of  space  because  they  can  never  be  entirely  transferred  to  mate- 
rial todies.  But  in  physics,  that  is,  in  all  the  sciences  which 
have  for  their  objects  the  things  of  nature,  and  not  the  eTiMa  ra- 
tionis — more  philosophically,  intellectwal  acts  and  the  products 
of  those  acts,  existing  exclusively  in  and  for  the  intellect  itself — 
the  definition  m.ust  follow,  and  not  precede,  the  reasoning.  It  is 
lepresemtative  not  constitutive,  and  is  indeed  little  more  than  an 
abbreviature  of  the  preceding  observation,  and  the  deductions 
therefram.  But  as  the  observation,  though  aided  by  experiment, 
is  necessarily  limited  and  imperfect,  the  definition  must  be  equally 
so.  The  history  of  theories,  and  the  frequency  of  their  subver- 
sion by  the  discovery  of  a  single  new  fiict,  supply  the  best  illus- 
trations of  this  truth,* 

*  The  foUowiag  extract  from  a  moat  cespcctaUe  acientiSc  Journal  <;on- 
talaa  an  expOBition  of  flie  imposBibilit;  of  a  perfect  theory  in  pbjeics,  tbe 
more  BtriMng  beonuBe  it  ie  directly  sgaiost  the  purpose  and  ioteation  '»£, 
the  writer.  I  content  myself  with  one  question, — what  if  Kepler,  what  if 
KewtoQ  in  his  ioveatigations  concerning  the  tides,  had  holdeo  themselves 
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As  Ettle  can  a  true  Bcieutilie  method  be  grounded  on  an.  hy- 
pothesis, unless  where  the  hypothesis  is  aii  esponeiitial  image  or 
picture-language  of  an  idea  which  is  contained  in  it  more  or  less 
dearly ;  or  the  symbol  of  an  nndisooveced  law,  like  the  charac- 
ters of  unknown  qnantitiea  in  algebra,  for  the  purpose  of  swlDniit- 
ting  the  phenomena  to  a  scientific  calculus.  In  all  other  in- 
stances, it  is  itself  a  real  or  supposed  phenomenon,  and  there- 
fore a  part  of  the  problem  which  it  is  to  solve.  It  may  be 
€imottg  the  fbtmdatioii-stonea  of  the  edifice,  but  can  never  be  the 
ground. 

But  in  experimental  philosophy,  it  may  be  aaid  hoW  much  do 
we  not  owe  to  accident  ?  Doubiless  :  but  let  it  not  be  forgotten, 
that  if  the  discoveries  so  made  stop  there ;  if  they  do  not  excite 
some  master  idea  ;  if  they  do  not  lead  to  some  law  (in  whatever 
dreas  of  theory  or  hypothesis  the  fashions  and  prejudices  of  the 
time  may  disguise  or  disfigure  it)  ; — the  discoveries  may  remain 
for  ages  limited  in  their  uses,  insecure  and  unproductive.  How 
many  centuries,  we  might  have  said  millennia,  have  passed,  since 
tlie  fiist  accidental  discovery  of  the  attraction  and  repulsion  of 

bound  to  this  canon,  and,  instead  of  pTOpounding  a,  lnw,  had  employed 
themselves  exdusively  in  collecting  matei'iala  for  a  theory  1 

"  The  magnetic  influence  liss  long  been  known  to  haye  a  vai'iation  wMch 
ie  constantly  changing ;  but  that  change  is  so  slow,  and  at  tha  ^ame  time  so 
different  in  various  parts  of  the  -worfd,  that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  seek  for 
the  means  of  ceduomg  it  to  eetabhelied  mles,  until  ail  its  local  and  partien- 
lar  oireumstanoaa  aj-e  eleaJ-ly  aaoortaiued  and  reoorded  by  aoeui'ate  observa- 
tions made  in  various  ]>art3  of  the  globe.  The  necessity  and  importanee 
of  such  obsarvatioos  are  now  pretty  generally  undei'stood,  and  they  have 
been  aotually  carrying  on  foi'  some  years  past ;  but  these  (and  by  parity  of 
reason  the  ineompmiibly  greater  number  that  remain  to  be  made)  must  be 
collected,  coEated,  proved,  and  afterwards  brought  togethei-  into  one  focus 
before  ever  a  foundation  can  he  formed  upon  which  any  thing  like  a  sound 
Bud  stable  theory  can  be  constituted  for  the  explanation  of  such  changes." 
^umai  o/Seienee  and  the  Arts,  No.  viL  p.  103. 

An  intelligent  friend,  on  reading  the  wnrds  "  into  one  focus,"  observed : 
"  But  what  and  where  is  the  lens  !"  I  however  fully  agree  wiHi  file  writer. 
All  this  and  \awii  more  must  have  been  achieved  before  "  a  sound  and  sta- 
ble theory"  could  be  "  oonstitnted ;"— which  even  then  (eseept  as  fer  as  it 
might  oceaaion  the  i^soovery  of  a  law)  might  possibly  explain  {es:  pHcis 
plana  reddei-e),  but  never  account  for.  the  lacts  in  question  But  the  most 
eatisfeotory  comment  on  iJiese  and  aunilar  asaartione  would  be  afforded  by 
a  matter  of  feet  history  of  the  rise  and  progress,  the  a 
tortfing  m<mtBH(a,  of  sraenoe  in  the  civilized  worM, 
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light  bodies  by  nibbed  amber  1  Compaie  the  interval  with  the 
progress  made  ■within  less  than  a  century,  after  the  discovery  of 
the  phenomena  that  led  immediately  to  a  theory  of  electricity. 
That  here  as  in  many  other  instances,  the  theory  was  supported 
by  insecure  hypotheses  ;  that.by  one  theorist  two  heterogeneous 
fluids  are  assumed,  the  vitreous  and  the  resinous ;  by  another,  a 
plus  and  minus  of  the  same  fluid  ;  that  a  third  oonaiders  it  o. 
mere  modification  of  light ;  while  a  fourth  composes  the  electri- 
cal aura  of  oxygen,  hydrogea,'  and  caloric  ; — this  does  tut  place 
the  truth  we  have  been  evolving  in  a  stronger  and  clearer  light. 
For  abstract  from  aU  these  suppositions,  or  rather  imaginations, 
that  which  is  common  to,  and  involved  in,  them  all ;  and  wo  shall 
have  neither  notional  fluid  or  fluids,  nor  chemical  compounds,  nor 
elementary  matter, — but  the  idea  of  two — opposite — forces,  tend- 
ing tfl  rest  by  equilibriwnj,.  These  are  the  sole  factors  of  the  cal- 
culus, alike  in  all  the  theories.  These  give  the  law,  and  in  it  the 
method,  both  of  arranging  the  pkanonieiw  and  of  substantiating 
appearances  into  facta  of  science  with  a  succ^s  pioportionate  to 
the  clearness  or  confusedness  oi  the  insight  mto  the  law  Foi 
this  reason,  I  anticipate  the  greatest  impiovements  ui  the 
method,  the  nearest  approaches  a  sy  m  f  electncity,  fiom 
these  philosophers,  who  have  pie  I   h    1  w  most  purely,  and 

the  correlative  idea  as  an  idea  —  h  an    iy   who,  amce  the 

year  1798,  in  the  true  spirit  of  exp  m  n  ]  dyi  amies,  rejecting 
the  imagination  of  any  material  ubatra  nple  or  compound, 
contemplate  in  the  phienomena  f  !  ti  y  h  operation  of  a 
law  which  reigns  through  aU  na  1     1  w    f  polarity,  or  the 

manifestation  of  one  power  by    pp  f  — who  trace  in 

these  appearances,  as  the  most  b  u  nd  king  of  its  innu- 
merable forms,  the  agency  of  the  positive  and  negative  poles  of  a 
power  essential  to  all  material  construction ;  the  second,  namely, 
of  the  three  primary  principles,  for  which  the  beautiful  and  most 
appropriate  symbols  are  given  by  the  mind  in  the  three  ideal  di- 

The  time  is,  perhaps,  mgh  at  hand  when  the  same  comparison 
between  the  results  of  two  unequal  peiiods, — ^the  interval  be- 
tween the  knowledge  of  a  faot,  and  that  from  the  discovery  of 

"■  "  Perhaps  the  attribution  or  analogy  mav  aeem  faaeifu!  at  first  sight, 
but  I  am  in  the  habit  of  reahzuigtomysell:  Tmt,[ictism  as  leugth,  elaotricity 
U8  breadth,  and  galvanism  lis  depth,"     Tahio  Talk,  VI.  1Si.~Ed. 
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tlie  law,— wiil  be  applicalile  to  the  sister  science  of  magnetism. 
But  how  great  the  contrast  between,  magnetism  and  eloctrioity  at 
the  present  moment  I  From  remotest  antiquity,  the  attraction  of 
iron  by  the  magnet  was  known  and  noticed  ;  hut,  century  after 
century,  it  remained  the  nndiatuxbed  property  of  poets  and  ora- 
tors. The  feet  of  the  magnet  and  the  fable  of  the  phcenix  stood 
oa  the  same  scale  of  utility.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  or  per- 
haps earlier,  the  polarity  of  the  magnet,  and  its  communicability 
to  iron,  were  discovered  ;  and  soon  su^eated  a  purpose  so  grand 
and  important,  that  it  may  well  be  deemed  the  proudest  trophy 
ever  raised  by  accident*  in  the  service  of  mankind, — the  inven- 
tion of  the  compass.  But  it  led  to  no  idea,  to  no  law,  and  con- 
sequently to  no  method :  though  a  variety  of  phisnomena,  as 
starthng  as  they  are  mysterious,  have  forced  on  us  a  pr^entiment 
of  its  intimate  connection  with  all  the  great  agencies  of  nature  ; 
of  a  revelation,  in  ciphers,  the  key  to  which  is  still  wanting,  I 
can  recall  no  event  of  human  history  that  impresses  the  imagina- 
tion more  deeply  than  the  moment  when  Coliimbua.t  on  an  un- 
*  If  aooident  it  wece ;  if  tlie  oompaaB  liid  not  obacm'ely  travel  to  us  from, 
tte  remotest  east ;  if  its  exietenoe  there  does  not  point  to  an  age  Bod  araoe, 
to  whiah.  aeholars  of  lugiest  rani  in  the  world  of  letters.  Sir  W.  Jones, 
BaiUy,  Sehlegel  have  attached  faith.  That  it  was  known  before  the  lera 
generallj  ^anm«d  for  its,  invention,  and  not  spoken  of  as  a  novelty,  has  been 
proved  by  Mr.  Bouthoy  and  others :  (See  the  Oiamana,  vol  i  p,  210,  ITo. 
lOS, — where  Mr.  Southey  qnotea  a  p^aga  from  the  Pariidaii  (1350-'7), 
very  distinctly  referriog  to  the  mariner's  needle. — Hi) 

f  It  can  not  be  deemed  alien  from  the  purpoaes  of  this  diaquisition,  if  I 
am  anxiouB  to  attract  the  attention  of  my  readers  to  the  importance  of 
apeoulative  meditation,  even  for  the  worldly  interests  of  mankind  ]  and  to 
that  oonouvrenee  of  natm'H  and  historic  event  with  the  great  revolntionary 
movemMita  of  individual  genins,  of  which  so  many  inetinoes  occur  in  the 
study  of  history ; — to  point  out  bow  nature,  or  that  which  in  nature  itself 
is  more  than  nature,  aeems  to  come  forward  in  order  to  meet,  to  aid,  and  to 
reward  every  idea  excited  by  a  contemplation  of  her  methods  in  the  spirit 
of  fihal  care,  and  with  the  hmoiiity  of  love.  It  is  with  this  view  that  I  ei- 
tract  the  following  lines  from  au  ode  of  Chiahrera's,  which,  in  the  strength 
of  the  thought  snd  the  lofty  majesty  of  the  poetcy,  haa  but  "  few  peers  in 
ancient  or  in  modern  song." 

Cerlo  da  cor,  ch'  alto  destia  now-  scelae. 
Son  I'  impreM  magnanime  neglette; 
Ma  U  belV  rima  alle  helF  opre  elellt 
Baniio  gioir  nellefaiiehe  eccelse; 
JV3  bituimo  popolar,ffals  catena, 
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known   ocean,   first  perceived  one  of  these  startling  facte,   the 
change  of  the  rnagaetic  needle. 

In  what  shall  we  seek  the  cause  of  this  conti-aat  hetween  the 
rapid  progress  of  electricity  and  the  stationary  condition  of  mag- 
netism ?  As  many  theories,  as  many  hypotheses,  have  been  ad- 
vanced in  the  latter  science  as  in  the  former.  But  the  theories 
and  fictions  of  the  electricians  contfiined  an  idea,  and  aU  the  same 
idea,  which  has  necessarily  led  to  method  ;  implicit  indeed,  and 
only  regulative  hitherto,  hut  which  requires  little  more  than  the 
dismission  of  the  imagery  to  hecome  constitutive  like  the  ideas 
of  the  geometrician.  On  the  contrary,  the  assumptions  of  the 
magnctiste  (as  for  instance,  the  hypothesis  that  the  planet  itself  is 
one  vast  magnet,  or  that  an  immense  magnet  is  concealed  within 
it,  or  that  of  a  concentric  globe  ■within  the  earth,  revolving,  on  ila 
own  independent  axis),  are  hut  repetitions  of  the  same  fact  or 
phanontenoft  looked  at  through  a  magnifying  glass ;  the  reitera- 
tion of  the  problem,  not  its  sohition.  The  naturalist,  who  can 
not  or  will  not  see,  that  one  fact  is  often  worth  a  thousand,  aa  in- 
cluding them  all  in  itself,  and  that  it  fiist  makes  all  the  otber 
facts, — who  has  not  the  head  to  comprehend,  the  soiil  to  rev- 
erence, a  central  experiment  or  observation  (what  tlie  Greeks 
would  perhaps  have  called  a  protophfenomrnKm), — will  never  re- 
ceive an  auspicious  answer  from  the  oracle  of  nature. 

Oo»i  Iwiga  ttagion  per  modi  indegni 

Miropa  rfisprREiS  Pmeliia  spemf, 

Behemendo  U  valgo  »  isco  i  regi  imsiemts, 

Iftudo  noctMer  protaettitor  di  regni  ; 

Ma  per  le  Konoaciule  ande  marine    . 

I]  sjiaiKn  proro  eipur  sospinse  alfitte. 
Qual  uom,  eke  icmi  alia  gentil  coniorie, 

Tel  ei  da  sua  magion  apiegd  Vanlenne  ; 

I!  oeean  corse,  e  i  iwUni  sostenne, 

Vinee  le  crude  immagini  <M  morte  ; 

Poscio,  delF  ampio  ijutr  spenla  la  gnerra, 

Seoree  la  diaiud  favolom,  terra. 
Allor  dal  cano  pin  icetide  veloee, 

E  di  gran^  orma  il  nnmio  mondo  wtprime  ; 

Ifi  men  ratio  per  FoWo  erge  sublime, 

Begtio  del  cwl,  rintuperahil  croce  ; 

S  porge  amile  esempio,  onde  adororla 

Delba  ma  gente.  Chiabkeba,  P.  1. 12. 
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The  aovd  dutt  give 
Brightn«SB  to  the  eye :  and  some  say,  that  the  sun 
If  not  onligliteo'd  by  tli'  InteUigenoe 
That  dofli  inJiaVat  it,  wtmld  shine  no  more 
Tban  a  dull  clod  of  earth. 

OjmrwniQHT'a  Lady-Enatd,  act  iii  ac.  it. 

It  is  strange,  yet  diaj-aGteristic  of  the  spirit  that  wfts  at  work 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century,  and  of  which  tlie 
French  reTolution  was,  I  hope,  the  closing  monsoon,  that  the 
writings  of  Plato  should  he  accused  of  estranging  the  mind  from 
aoher  experience  and  suhstanfial  matter  of  fact,  and  of  debauching 
it  fcy  fictions  and  generalities  ; — Plato,  whose  method  is  induct- 
ive throughout,  who  argiieB  on  all  subjects  uot  only  firom,  hut  in 
and  by,  inductions  of  facts ; — ^who  warns  us  indeed  against  that 
usurpation  of  the  senses,  which  quenching  the  lumen  dccum  of 
the  mind,  sends  it  astray  after  individual  eases  for  their  own 
salcea — against  that  tenuem  et  mcmipularem  ecq^Hentia/m,  which 
remains  iguorant  even  of  the  transitory  relations,  to  which  the 
pauca  ^part^alda3'^a,  of  its  idolatry  not  seldom  owe  then  fluxional 
existence  ; — but  who  so  far  oftener,  and  with  such  ummtigated 
hostility,  pursues  the  assumptions,  abstractions,  generalities,  aiid 
verbal  legerdemain  of  the  sophialt '  ytiange,  but  stdl  more 
strange,  tJiat  a  notion  so  groundless  should  be  entitled  to  plead 
in  its  behalf  the  authority  of  Loid  Bacon,  from  whom  the  Latin 
words  in  the  precednig  sentence  are  taken,  and  whose  scheme  ot 
logic,  as  applied  to  the  contemplation  of  nature,  is  Platonic 
throughout,  and  differing  only  ia  the  mode,  which  in  Lord  Bacon 
is  dogmatic,  that  is,  assertory,  in  Plato  tentative,  and  (to  adopt 
the  Socratic  phrase)  obstetric.  I  am  not  the  fii-st,  or  even  among 
the  first,  who  have  coneidered  Bacon's  studied  depreciation  of  the 
ancients,  with  his  silence,  or  worse  than  silence,  concerning  the 
merits  of  his  contempora.rles,  us  the  Jsast  amiable,  the  least  ex- 
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hilarating,  side  in  the  etaracter  of  our  illustrious  countryman. 
His  detractions  ftora  the  divine  Plato  it  is  more  easy  to  explain 
thaw  to  justify  or  even  to  palliate  ;  and  that  he  has  merely  re- 
taliated Aristotle's  own  tmfair  treatment  of  his  predecessors  and 
contemporaries,  may  lessen  the  pain,  but  should  not  blind  us  to 
the  injustice  of  the  aspersions  on  tlie  name  and  works  of  that 
philosopher.  The  most  eminent  of  om  recent  zoologists  and 
mineralogists  have  acknowledged  with  respect,  and  even  witli 
expressions  of  wonder,  the  performances  of  Aristotle,  as  the  first 
clearer  and  breafcer-up  of  the  ground  in  natural  history.  It  is 
indeed  scarcely  possible  to  peruse  the  treatise  on  colors,*  falsely 
ascribed  to  Theophrastus,  the  scholar  and  successor  of  Aristotle, 
after  a  dwe  consideration  of  the  state  and  means  of  science  at 
that  time,  without  resenting  the  assertion,  that  he  had  utterly 
enslaved  his  investigations  in  natural  history  to  his  own  system 
of  logic  {logica  mta,  prorsws  mancipavit.)-f  Wor  let  it  be  for- 
gotten that  the  sunny  side  of  Lord  Bacon's  character  is  to  be 
found  neither  in  his  inductions,  nor  in  the  application  of  his  own 
method  to  particular  phcenomena  or  particular  classes  of  physi- 
cal facts,  which  are  at  least  as  crude  for  the  age  of  Gilbert,^ 
G-alileo,  and  Kepler,  as  Aristotle's  for  that  of  Philip  and  Alexan- 
der, Nor  is  it  to  be  found  in  his  recommendation  (which  is 
■wholly  independent  of  his  inestimable  principles  of  scientific 
method)  of  tabular  collections  of  particulars.  Let  any  unpreju- 
diced naturalist  turn  to  Lord  Bacon's  q^uestions  and  pi^posals  for 
the  investigation  of  single  problems ;  to  his  Discourse  on  the 
Winds  ;  or  to  the  ahnost  comical  caricature  of  this  scheme  in  the 
Method  of  improving  Natural  Philosophy,  by  Robert  Hooke  (the 
history  of  whose  multifold  inventions,  and  indeed  of  his  whole 
philosophical  life,  is  the  best  answer  to  the  scheme,  if  a  scheme 
so  palpably  impracticable  needs  any  answer), — and  put  it  to  his 
conscience,  whether  any  desirable  end  could  be  hoped  for  from 
such  a  process ;  or  inquire  of  his  own  experience,  or  historical 
recollections,  whether  any  important  discovery  was  ever  made  in 
this  way.4     For  though  Bacon  never  so  far  deviates  from  his 

*  The  ilefil  Xpafi&rav  is  not  now,  I  beliKve,  eooaidered  genuine, — .EHL 

t  Nov.  Oi-g.  Aph,  MV, 

j  IVillJam  Gilbert  died  in  1603,  His  irorks  ape  De  Mngaete,  Ac.  1800, 
Bad  De  Muodo,  &e.  1651.— Sd. 

§  I  refer  the  reader  to  Hooke's  Poatimmous  Works  (Hooiie  died  in  1103, 
—Kd)  published  under  the  auspiees  of  the  lioyal  Society,  by  their  Seeve- 
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own  principles,  as  not  to  admonish  the  reader  that  the  ^particu- 
lars are  to  be  thus  collected,  only  that  by  eareiul  selection  they 
may  he  concentrated  into  imiversala;  yet  so  immenee  is  their 
number,  and  so  various  and  almost  endless  the  relations  in  which 
each  is  to  be  separately  considered,  that  the  hfe  of  an  antedilu- 
vian patriarch  would  have  been  expended,  and  his  strength  and 
epbits  wasted,  in  merely  polliag  the  votes,  and  long  before  he 
could  have  commenced  the  process  of  simplification,  or  have  ar- 
rived in  sight  of  the  law  which  was  to  reward  the  toils  of  the 
over -tasked  Psyche.* 

tai'ji  Richard  Wallei',  and  eapeoiany  to  tlie  pages  from  p.  32  to  42  iaelu- 
flive,  as  containing  the  preliminarj  knowlei^e  raqvuBite  ov  desirable  for  the 
naturalist,  before  he  can  form  "  even  a  ionndation  upon  whidi  any  thin^ 
lit  mdanl    table  theory  can  be  coustituted."    As  a  small  specimen 

f  this    ppaibn       talogue  of  preliminaries  with  which  be  is  to  m^e  hira- 

If  Bant  tat   the  following ; — The  hietory  of  potters,  tobaceo-pipe- 

mak       gl  gl  es-grinders,  looldng^ksa-niakerB  or  foiiers,  speetaele- 

mak  d    pt   -glaes-maters,  makers  of  counterfeit  pearl  and  preoious 

to  bn^l  mak  ,  lamp-blowera,  color-makere,  eolor-grindecs,  gkss- 
[  amt  etiameE  varmshers,  ooldc^ellers,  painters,  limners,  piotnre- 
d  AW  n  L  f  baby-heads,  of  little  bowling-stones  or  marbles,  fustian- 
m  k  (giusi  'nh  ther  poets  are  included  in  this  tj'ade)  musie-masters, 
tin  y  ak  rs  and  taggera ; — the  history  of  echoalmastei's,  writing-masters, 
p  t  s,  book  bind  3,  Btage-ployera,  dandug-masters,  and  vaulters,  apotbe- 
caiies,  Lhururgeune,  seamsters,  butchers,  barbers,  lnundreeses,  and  cosmetics. 
Ac.  {the  true  uature  of  which  being  actually  determined)  will  hugely  facili- 
tate our  inquiries  in  philosophy. 

As  a  summary  of  Dr.  R.  Hooke'a  multiferious  recipe  for  the  growth  of 
sdeuce  may  be  feirly  placed  tbat  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Watts  for  the  im- 
proyement  of  the  mind,  which  was  thought  by  Dr.  Knox  to  be  worthy  of 
"n  the  Elegant  Exti'acta,  toI.  ii.  p.  466,  under  the  head  of 


"  Furnish  youvselTes  with  a  rich  variety  of  ideas.  Acquaint  youraelvca 
with  things  ancient  and  modern ;  things  natural,  civil,  and  religious ;  things 
of  your  native  laud,  and  of  foreign  countries ;  things  domestic  and  national ; 
things  present,  past,  and  future;  and  above  all,  be  well  acquainted  witli 
God  and  yourselves ;  with  animal  nature,  and  fbe  workiDgs  of  your  own 
epirita.  Suah  a  general  aequointMJCc  with  thirds  will  be  of  very  greut 
advantage." 

"  See  the  beautiful  allegoric  tale  of  Cnpid  and  Psyche,  in  the  original 
of  ApuIeiuB,  (De  Asino  mireo,  L.  iv.  v.  vi. — Ed.)  The  tasks  imposed  on  bar 
by  the  jealousy  of  her  mother-in-law,  Mid  the  agency  by  which  they  axe  at 
length  self-performed,  are  noble  instances  of  that  hidden  wisdom,  "  where 
more  is  meant  than  meets  the  ear." 
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I  yield  lo  nono  in  grateful  veneration  of  Lord  Bacon's  plillo- 
sophical  writings.  I  am  proud  of  his  very  name,  as  a  lover  of 
knowledge  ;  and  as  an  Englishman,  I  am  almost  vain  of  it. 
But  I  may  not  permit  the  honest  workings  of  national  attach- 
ment to  degenerate  into  the  jealous  and  indiscriminate  partiality 
of  clanship.  Unawed  hy  sueh  as  praise  and  ahuae  by  wholesale, 
1  dare  avow  that  there  are  points  in  the  character  of  our  Veru- 
iam,  from  which  I  turn  to  the  life  and  labors  of  John  Kepler,*  as 
from  gloom  to  Bunsliiae.  The  beginning  and  the  close  of  his  life 
were  clouded  by  poverty  and  domestic  troubles,  while  the  inter- 
mediate years  were  comprised  within  the  most  tumultuous  period 
of  the  history  of  his  country,  when  the  furies  of  religions  and  po- 
litical discord  had  left  neither  eye,  ear,  nor  heart  for  the  muses. 
But  Kepler  seemed  born  to  prove  that  true  genius  can  overpower 
all  obstacles.  If  he  gives  an  account  of  his  modes  of  proceeding, 
and  of  the  views  nnder  which  they  first  occurred  to  his  mind, 
how  unostentatiously  and  Mi  transitu,  as  it  were,  does  he  intro- 
duce himself  lo  our  notice ;  and  yet  never  fails  to  present  the 
living  germ  out  of  which  the  genuine  method,  as  the  inner  form 
of  the  tree  of  science,  springs  up  !  With  what  affectionate  rever- 
ence does  he  express  himself  of  his  master  and  immediate  prede- 
cessor, Tycho  Brahe ;  with  what  zeal  does  he  vindicate  his  ser- 
vices against  posthumous  detraction  '.  How  often  and  how  glad- 
ly does  he  speak  of  Copernicus ; — and  with  what  fervent  tones 
of  faith  and  consolation  does  he  proclaim  the  historic  fact  that 
the  great  men  of  all  ages  have  prepared  the  way  for  each  other, 
as  pioneers  and  heralds  !  Equally  just  to  the  ancients  and  to 
his  contemporaries,  how  circumstantially,  and  with  what  exact- 
ness of  detail,  does  Kepler  demonstrate  that  Enclid  Copemicizes — 
(&S  nji  KonsQviiiov  xonegiml^ei  E/ixlEldijs, — how  elegant  the  com- 
pliments which  he  addresses  to  Porta,  and  with  what  cordiality 
he  thanks  him  for  the  invention  of  the  camera  obscura,  as  en- 
larging his  views  into  the  laws  of  vision !  But  while  1  can  not 
avoid  contiiwting  this  generous  enthusiasm  with.  Lord  Bacon's 
cold  and  invidious  treatment  of  Gilbert,  and  his  assertion  that  the 
works  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  had  been  carried  down  the  stream 
of  time,  like  stravra,  by  their  levity  alone,  when  things  of  weight 
and  worth  had  sunk  to  the  bottom  ; — still  in  the  founder  of  a  rev- 
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olutioa,  scarcely  less  important  for  the  scientific,  and  even,  for 
the  commercial,  ■world  than,  that  of  Luther  for  the  world  of  reh- 
gion  and  politics,  we  must  allow  much  to  the  heat  of  proteata- 
tioii,  much  to  the  vehemence  of  hope,  and  much  to  the  vividness 
of  novelty.  Still  more  must  we  attrihute  to  the  then  existing 
and  actual  state  of  the  Platonic  and  Peripatetic  philosophies,  or 
rather  to  the  dreams  or  verhiage  which  then  passed  current  as 
such.  Had  Bacon  but  attached  to  their  proper  authors  the 
schemes  and  doctrines  which  he  condemns,  our  illustrious  Coun- 
tryman would,  in  this  point,  at  least,  have  needed  no  apology. 
And  surely  ao  lover  of  truth,  conversant  with  the  particulars  of 
Lord  Bacon's  hfe,  with  the  very  early,  almost  hoyish,  age  at 
which  he  quitted  the  imiversity,  and  the  manifold  occupations 
and  anxieties  in  which  his  public  and  professional  duties  engaged, 
and  his  courtly, — alas  !  his  servile,  prostitute,  and  mendicant — 
ambition  entangled  him,  in  his  after-years,  will  be  either  sur- 
prised 01  offended,  though  I  should  avow  my  conviction,  that  he 
had  derived  his  opinions  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  from  any  source, 
rather  than  from  a  dispassionate  and  patient  study  of  the  origi- 
nals themselves.  At  all  events  it  will  be  no  easy  task  to  recon- 
cile many  passages  in  the  De  Augmentis,  and  the  Jtedargutio 
Philosophiarum,  with  the  author's  own  fundamental  principles, 
as  established  in  his  Novum,  Organum ;  if  we  attach  to  the 
words  the  meaning  which  they  may  bear,  or  even,  in  some  in- 
stances, the  meaning  which  might  appear  to  us,  in  the  present 
age,  more  obvious ;  instead  of  the  sense  in  which  they  were  em- 
ployed by  the  professors,  whose  false  premises  and  barren  meth- 
ods Bacon  was  at  that  time  controverting.  And  this  historical 
interpretation  is  rendered  the  more  necessary  by  his  fondness  for 
pomt  and  antithesis  in  his  style,  where  we  must  often  disturb  the 
sound  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  sense.  But  with  these  precau- 
tions ; — and  if,  in  collatipg  the  philosophical  works  of  Lord  Ba^ 
con  with  those  of  Plato,  we,  in  both  cases  alike,  separate  the 
grounds  and  essential  principles  of  their  philosophic  systems  from 
the  inductions  themselves ;  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  which, 
m  the  British  sage,  as  well  as  in  the  divine  Athenian,  is  neither 
more  nor  less  crude  and  eiToneous  than  might  he  anticipated 
from  the  infant  state  of  natural  history,  chemistry,  and  physiol- 
ogy, in  their  several  ages;  and  if  we  moreover  separate  the 
principles  from  their  practical  application,  which  in  both  is  not 
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seldom  impraoticabie,  and,  in  our  countryman,  not  always  reeon- 
cilalije  with  the  principles  themselves  ; — we  shall  not  only  ex- 
tract that  from  each  which  is  for  all  ages,  and  which  coaatitutea 
their  true  systems  of  philosophy,  but  shall  convince  ourselves  that 
they  are  radically  one  and  the  same  system  ; — in  that,  namely, 
which  is  of  universal  and  imperishable  worth,  tlie  science  of 
method,  and  the  grounds  and  conditions  of  the  science  of  method. 


A  great  authority  may  be  a  poor  proof,  but  it  is  an  esoelleut  presump- 
tion ;  and  few  thiugs  give  a  wise  man  a  tmei'  delight  than  to  reooncOe  two 
great  authoriti«s,  that  liad  been  commooly  but  £i]eely  he1<i  to  be  dieeommt. 

Under  a  deep  impression  of  the  importance  of  the  truths  I 
have  essayed  to  develop,  I  would  fain  remove  every  prejudice 
that  does  not  originate  in  the  heart  rather  than  in  the  understand- 
ing.    For  truth,  sayt  the  wise  man,  will  not  enter  a  malevolent 

To  offer  or  to  receive  names  in  lieu  of  sound  arguments,  is  only 
less  reprehensible  than  an  ostentatious  contempt  of  the  great  men 
of  f  m  e  &e  but  we  may  well  and  wisely  avail  ourselves  of 
auth  t  es  u  confirmation  of  truth,  and  above  all,  in  the  removal 
f  p  J  d  e  fomided  on  imperfect  information.  I  do  not  see, 
the  f  h  w  I  can  more  appropriately  conclude  this  first,  ax- 
planat  y  and  controversial  section  of  the  inquiry,  than  by  a 
brief  tatement  of  our  renowned  countryman's  own  principles  of 
method,  conveyed  for  the  greater  part  in  his  own  woi-ds.  Nor 
do  I  see,  in  what  more  precise  form  I  can  recapitulate  the  sub- 
stance of  the  doctrines  asserted  and  vindicated  in  the  preceding 
pages.  For  I  rest  my  strongest  pretensions  to  a  calm  and  i-espect- 
ful  peiusal  m  the  first  instance,  on  the  fact,  that  I  have  only  re- 
proclaimed  the  comciding  prescripts  of  the  Athenian  Verulam, 
and  the  Eiitish  Plato — genuinam  sdUcet  Platonis  diaiecticem, 
et  methodulogiain  piincipiaJ,em. 
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In  the  first  inatanoe.  Loi'd.  Bacon  equally  with  myself  demands 
what  I  have  ventured  to  call  the  intellectual  or  mental  initia- 
tive, as  the  motive  and  guide  of  every  philosophical  experiment ; 
some  well-grounded  purpose,  some  distinct  impression  of  the 
probable  results,  some  self-consistent  anticipation  as  the  gromid 
of  the  prudens  gucestio,  the  forethoughtful  query,  which  he 
afiirms  to  be  the  prior  half  of  the  knowledge  sought,  dimidium 
sdentiiis.  "With  him,  therefore,  as  with  me,  an  idea  is  an  experi- 
ment proposed,  an  experiment  is  an  idea  realized.  For  so, 
though  in  other  words,  he  himself  informs  \^  :  neque  id  moliTmvr 
tarn  in^/rum&n^a  quam  experimenlii ;  etenim  ^perimentorum 
longe  major  est  su^tilitaa  guam  settsus  ipmis,  licet  mstrumentis 
exquisith  adjwti.  De  Us  loguiTiiUr  etsperiimentis,  qua  ad  inten- 
tionem  e?W  quod  qtiesrifur  perite  et  s(cmiilv/m.  mtem  e!ixogitata  et 
apposita  sunt.  Itagiie  perceptioni  sensus  immediatrs  ac  proprite 
non  madtwji  trihtiMTitis  .■  sed  eo  rem  deductmus,  ut  sensus  tantum, 
de  ea^perimento,  sxperimentum  de  re,  judicet.  This  last  sentence 
is,  as  the  attentive  reader  will  have  himself  detected,  one  of  those 
faulty  verbal  antitheses  not  unfrequent  in  Lord  Bacon's  writings. 
Pungent  antitheses,  and  the  analogies  of  wit  in  which  the  resem- 
blance is  too  often'  more  indebted  to  the  double  or  equivocal 
sense  of  a  word,  than  to  any  real  conformity*  in  the  thing  or 
image,  fonii  the  dulda  mtia  of  his  style,  the  Dalilahs  of  our 
philosophical  Samson.  But  in  this  instance,  as  indeed  throughout 
all  his  works,  the  meaning  is  cleai'  and  evident ; — namely,  tliat 
the  sense  can  apprehend,  through  the  organs  of  sense,  only  the 
pfirsTwmena  evoked  by  the  experiment :  vis  vera  mentis  ea,  qiia 
experimentiim  excogitaverat,  de  re  judicet :  that  is,  that  power^ 
which  out  of  its  own  conceptions  had  shaped  the  expei-iment,r 
must  alone  determine'  the  true  import  of  the  pharumiena.  If 
again  we  aslc,  what  it  is  which  gives  birth  to  the  question,  and 
then  ad  intenttonem  quastionii  s!«b  experimentum  aixogitat, 
unde  de  re  judicet,  the  answer  is, — htx  intellectm,  Iwmen  siccitm, 
the  pure  a.vA  impersonal  reason,  freed  from  all  the  various  idola 

'  Thus  (to  take  tie  first  iustanee  that  oocui's),  Baoon  sajs,  that  some 
bnowledgsB,  like  the  stars,  era  so  high  that  thej  give  no  light,  Wiiupe  the 
word,  "  high,"  means  "  deep  or  sublime,"  in  the  one  case,  and  "  diataut"  in 
tho  other. 
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enmnerated  by  om  great  legator  of  science  {idda  tribm,  specus, 
fori,  theatri) ;  that  is,  freed  from  the  liinils,  the  passiona,  the 
prejudices,  the  peculiar  hahits  of  the  human  understanding, 
natural  ot  acquired ;  but  ahove  all,  pure  froia  the  an'ogance, 
which  leads  man  to  take  the  forms  and  mechanism  of  his  own 
mere  reflective  faculty,  as  the  measure  of  nature  and  of  Deity. 
In  this  indeed  we  find  the  great  otject  both  of  Plato's  and  of  Lord 
Bacon's  iaboK.  They  both  saw  that  there  could  be  no  hope  of 
any  fruitful  and  secure  method,  ■while  forms,  merely  subjective, 
were  presumed  as  the  true  and  proper  moulds  of  oljjective  truth. 
This  is  the  sense  in  which  Lord  Bacon  uses  the  phrases,  intdleo- 
lus  humanus,  men&  homims,  so  profoundly  and  justly  char- 
acterized in  the  preliminary  essay  to  the  Novum  (h-gamtm.* 
And  with  all  right  and  propriety  did  he  so  apply  them :  for 
this  was,  in  fact,  the  sense  in  which  the  phrases  were  applied  by 
the  teachers,  whom  he  is  controverting ;  by  the  doctors  of  the 
schools,  and  the  visionaries  of  the  laboratoiy  To  adopt  the  bold 
but  happy  phrase  of  a  late  ingenious  French  ivntei  it  is  the 
homme  partietdier,  as  contrasted  with  Vkomme  iieneraJ  agamst 
which,  Herachtus  and  Plato,  among  the  ancients  ^nd  among  the 
modems,  Bacon  and  StejvartJngl^'Jy  iinderstood)  warn  md  pre 
admonish  the  sincere  inqiurer.  Mo3t  truly  and  in  stnct  conso 
nance  with  his  two  great  predecessors,  doea  om  immoital  Veru 
lam  teaoh,  that  the  hiiman  understanding  even  independently 
of  the  causes  that  always,  previously  to  its  purification  by  philos- 
ophy, render  it  more  or  less  turbid  or  mievcn  btCMt  speculwm 
ineeg-Kcde  rerum  radios  exfigwa  et  sectione  jirojma  ^mm^ltat  j 
that  our  understanding  not  only  leflecfs  the  objects  subjectively, 
that  is,  substitutes  for  the  inherent  laws  and  properties  of  the  ob- 
jects the  relations  which  the  objects  bear  to  its  own  particular 
constitution ;  but  that  in  a)l  its  conscious  presentations  and  re- 
flexes, it  is  itself  only  a  phanomenon  of  the  inner  sense,  and  re- 
quires the  same  corrections  as  the  appearances  transmitted  by  the 
outward  senses.  But  that  there  is  potentiaDy.^i  not  actually,  iu 
every  rational  being,  a  somewhat,  call  it  what  you  will,  the  pme 
reason,  the  spirit,  fewiem  dccum,  voZi,  q,&g  'oe^i',  intellectual 
intuition,  or  the  like, — and  that  in  this  are  to  be  foimd  the  indis- 
pensable conditions  of  all  science,  and  scientific  research,  whether 
meditative,  contemplative,  or  experimental, — is  often  expressed, 
*  DistriiutUi  Opma,— E(5.  |  Nov.  Ora.    IHMrib.  OjwWj.— TM, 
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and  everywhere  supposed,  by  Loid  Bacou  And  that  this  is  not 
only  the  tight  but  the  poeaible  natme  of  the  human  mind,  to 
which  it  is  capable  of  hemg  lestoied,  is  implied  m  the  \aiious 
remedies  presotibed  by  him  foi  its  diseases,  and  m  the  vanous 
means  of  neutralizing  oi  conveitmg  into  useful  instnimentahty 
the  imperfections  which  can  not  be  removed  There  is  a  bubhine 
truth  contained  in  his  favorite  ^h.ia.a,  idolatntelleclus.  He  thus 
tells  us,  that  the  mind  of  man  is  an  edifi.(ie  not  built  with  human 
hands,  ■which  needs  only  he  purged  of  its  idols  and  idolatrous  ser- 
vices to  become  the  temple  of  the  true  and  living  Light.  Kay, 
he  has^hown  and  established  the  true  criterion  between  the  ideas 
and  tlie  idola  of  the  mind ;  namely,  that  the  former  are  mani- 
fested by  their  adequacy  to  those  ideas  in  nature,  which  in  and 
through  them  are  contemplated.  ]Von  leue  gtiiddam  inters 
inter  Immance  mentis  idola  et  divince  mentis  ideas,  hoc  est,  in- 
ter placita  qucedam  inania  et  veras  sigtmtwas  atgue  im^res- 
sionesfactas  in  creaturis,  ptvut  mvemiiM-m:'^  Thus  the  dif- 
ference, or  rather  distiaction,  between  Plato  and  Lord  Bacon  is 
simply  this :  that  philoeophy  being  necessarily  bipolar,  Plato 
treats  principally  of  the  truth,  as  it  Htanifests  itself  at  the  ideal 
pole,  as  the  science  of  intellect  {de  rmindo  inteUigihUi) ;  while 
Bacon  confines  himself,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  same  truth,  as 
it  is  manifested  at  the  other  or  material  pole,  as  the  science  of , 
nature  {de  miwndo  sensihiU).  It  is  as  necessary,  therefore,  that 
Plato  should  direct  his  inquiries  chiefly  to  those  objective  truths 
that  exist  in  and  for  the  intellect  aione,  the  images  and  represen- 
tatives of  which  we  construct  for  ourselves  by  figure,  number, 
and  word  ;  as  that  Lord  Baeon  should  attach  his  main  concern 
tfl  the  truths  which  have  their  signatures  in  nature,  and  which 
(as  he  hian self  plainly  and  often  asserts)  may  indeed  be  revealed 
to  us  thi-ough  and  with,  but  never  by  the  senses,  or  the  faculty 
of  sense.  Otherwise,  indeed,  instead  of  being  moi-e  objective  than 
the  former  (which  they  are  not  in  any  sense,  both  being  in  this 
respect  the  same),  they  would  be  less  so,  and,  ia  fact,  incapable 
of  being  insulated  from  the  idola  Pi'ifms  (qv^)  sunt  fundata  in 
ipsa  natura  himia/na,  atque  in  ipsa  tribu  sen  gente  hominwm. 
False  eni/m  asseriiw  sensum  Itumanum,  esse  tnenswram  reru/m  ; 
gwin  contra,  omnes  perce^itiones  tam  sensus  ^iiam  mentis,  sunt 

*  mv.  Org.  P,  II  St'min.  2S.— M 
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CLE  anaiogia  komttits  jion  ex  analogia  universi*  Hence  too,  it 
wili  not  surprise  na  that  Plato  so  often  calls  ideas  living  laws,  in 
which  the  mind  haj  its  whole  true  heing  and  permanence ;  or 
thit  Bacon  Vice  imta  names  the  laws  of  nature  ideas ;  and 
represents  w  hat  I  have  in  a  former  part  of  this  disquisition  called 
(acts  of  science  and  central  phancmiena  as  signatures,  impres- 
oiona  and  ayiwhols  of  ideas  A  distinguishable  power  self-af- 
himed  and  seen  in  its  unity  with  the  Eternal  EsHencs,'  is,  ac- 
cording to  Plato  an  idea  and  the  disciplme  hy  which  the  hu- 
man mind  la  purified  from  its  idols  (elSiola)  and  raised  to  the 
contemplation  ol  ideas  and  thence  to  the  secure  and  ever-pro- 
gressive though  neier  ending  mvcitigation  of  truth  and  reality 
by  seientihc  method  comprehends  what  the  ■'ame  philosopher  so 
hichly  extols  under  the  title  of  dialectic.  According  to  Lord  Ba- 
con as  describing  the  same  truth  seen  from  the  opposite  point, 
and  appbed  Va  natural  philosophy,  an  idea  would  be  defined  as — 
inVuitia  sive  mv^vtio,  qiiiB  in  perdepHtme  senms  non  est  {ut  jweB 
puriB  et  sicei  Iwmims  inteUectioni  est  pro^-ia)  idearum  divinee 
mentis,  prout  in  creaturis  per  signatv/ras  suas  sese  patefadant. 
"  That  (saith  the  judicious  Hooker)  which  doth  assign  vmto  each 
thing  the  kind,  that  which  doth  moderate  the  orce  and  power, 
that  which  doth  appoint  the  form  and  measure,  of  working,  the 
same  we  term  a  law."t 

We  can  now,  as  men  furnished  with  fit  and  respectable  cre- 
dentials, proceed  to  the  historic  importance  and  practical  appli- 
cation of  method,  under  the  deep  and  solemn  conviction,  that 
without  this  guiding  light  neither  can  the  sciences  attain  to  their 
full  evolution,  as  tie  organs  of  one  vital  and  harmonious  body, 
nor  that  most  weighty  and  concerning  of  all  sciences,  the  science 
of  education,  he  understood  in  its  first  elements,  much  less  dis- 
play its  powers,  as  the  nisus  formativust  of  social  man,  as  tlie 

*  JVoM.  Orff.  P.  II.  Summ.  41.— JW. 

t  JW.  Pol.  B.  L  e.— fii 

j  So  our  medionl  writers  oonunonly  translate  Professor  Bluraeotmoli'B 
Bilduni/slrigb,  the  vis  p/aslica,  oi'  vis  vilie  foniiatrix,  of  the  elder  phyeiolo- 
^Bts,  and  the  life  or  living  principle  of  John  Huutei'.  fie  profoondest,  I 
had  almost  said  the  only,  physiologiciU.  philosopher  of  the  latter  half  of 
the  preceding  century.  For  in  what  other  senae  can  we  understand  his  as- 
eertion,  that  tiiis  priodple  or  Rgont  ia  independent  of  orgamzatiou,  vhioh 
yet  it  animates,  sustains,  and  repairs,  or  the  purport  of  that  magnificent 
oommentary  on  his  system,  the  Hunterian  Museum  ?     The  Hunterian  iiiea 
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appointed  protoplast  of  true  hmaanity.  Never  can  society  com- 
prehend fully,  and  in  its  ■whole  practical  extent,  the  permanent 
distinction,  and  the  occasional  contrast,  hetween  cultivation  and, 
civilization  ;  never  can  it  attain,  to  a  due  inaght  into  the  mo-' 
mentous  fact,  fearfiiUy  as  it  has  been,  and  even  now  is,  exem- 
plified in  a  neighbor  country,  that  a  nation  can  never  be  a  too 
cultivated,  but  may  easily  become  an  over-civilized  race  :  never, 
I  repeat,  can  this  sanative  aiid  preventive  knowledge  take  up  its 

of  a  life  or  vital  principle  iudependant  of  the  organizatioii,  yet  in  ench  or- 
gna  working  inBtiaetively  towards  its  preservation,  as  tlio  imts  or  termites 
it)  repairing  the  nests  of  fhar  own  fabrioatioo,  damonatmt«H  that  John  Him- 
tei-  liid  not,  us  Stahl  and  others  had  done,  individualize,  qt-  malts  an  ht/poi- 
ta^  of  the  principles  of  life,  as  a  something  manifestable  per  se,  and  conae- 
quentlj  itseK  a,  phrenametioti  ;  the  latency  of  ^rhich  was  to  be  attributed  to 
aecidental,  or  at  least  oontiiigent  oanses,  as  for  esample,  the  limits  or  impOT- 
faction  of  our  aeosea,  or  the  inapfaisaa  of  tha  media;  but  that  herein  ha 
philosophized  in  the  spirit  of  the  purest  Newtonians,  who  in  like  manner 
lefuaed  t)  hypostasize  the  law  of  gravitation  into  an  ether,  which  even  if 
its  esjstenee  were  sonceded,  would  need  another  gravitation  for  itself 
The  Hontei  uui  position  is  a  gwmine  philosophic  idea,  the  negative  test  of 
which,  as  of  all  ideas  is,  that  it  is  equi-distsnt  from  an  ens  logicum  or  ab- 
strai^ion,  an  ens  repri£sgn£a£ivwm  or  gsneralization,  and  an  enepkantaBtieiim 
or  imaginary  thing  or  pluenoineium.'* 

Is  not  file  progressive  eolargemeat,  the  boldness  without  temerity,  of 
diirurgioal  views  and  ohirurgieal  practice  since  Huntar's  time  to  the  pres- 
ent day,  attributable,  in  almost  every  instance,  to  his  svibstilutioQ  of  what 
may  perhaps  be  oalled  experimental  dynamics,  for  the  mechanical  notions, 
or  the  less  iiyiirions  traditioaal  empiridsni,  of  his  predecessors !  And 
this,  too,  though  the  light  is  still  atraggling  through  a  cloud,  and  though  it 
ie  shed  on  many  who  sea  either  dimly  or  not  at  all  the  idea  from  which  it 
is  eradiated )  Willingly  would  I  deagnate,  what  I  have  elsewhere  called 
tha  mental  initiative,  by  some  term  lees  obnoxious  to  tie  anti-Platonic 
reader,  than  tJiis  of  idea — obnoxious,  I  mean,  as  soon  ss  any  precise  and  pe- 
culiar Bcnse  is  attached  to  the  aound.  Willingly  would  I  esohacge  tha  term, 
might  it  be  done  without  sacrifiee  of  the  import :  and  did  I  not  see,  too, 
clearly,  that  it  is  the  meaning,  not  the  word,  whidi  is  the  object  of  that 
aversion,  which,  fleeing  from  inward  alarin,  tries  to  shelter  itself  In  outward 
contempt ;  which  ia  at  once  foUj  and  a  atnmbling-bJoelt  to  the  partisans  of 
a  crass  and  senBual  materialism,  the  advocates  of  tie  nihil  nisi  ab  extra : — 
They  Bhrmk  m,  as  moles, 

Nature's  mute  monks,  live  mandi-idies  of  the  ground, 

Oreep  back  from  light,  then  listen  for  its  sound  ; 

See  bnt  to  dread,  and  di'ead  they  know  not  why, 

The  natural  alien  of  their  negative  eye ! 

Poet,  Worku,  VIT,  p,  lOfl. 
*  Tiieory  of  I,ifi>,  I.  App.  C.^Am.  Kil. 
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abode  among  us,  while  we  oppose  ourselves  voluntarily  to  that 
grand  prero)»ative  of  our  nature,  a  iuagermg  and  thirsting  after 
tmth,  as  the  appropriate  end  of  our  intelUgential,  and  its  point 
of  union  with  our  moral  nature  ;  but  therefore  after-  truth,  that 
must  be  found  within  us  hefore  it  can  be  intelligibly  reflected 
back  OIL  the  mind  from  without,  and  a  religious  regard  to  which 
is  indispensable,  both  as  guide  and  object  to  the  just  formation  of 
the  hmnan  being,  poor  and  rich  :  while,  in  a  word,  we  are  blind 
to  the  maBter-light,  which  I  hare  already  prwiented  in  various 
points  of  vijw,  and  recommended  by  whatever  is  of  highest  au- 
thority with  the  venerators  of  the  ancient,  and  the  adherents  of 
modern  philosophy. 


^TC  iynvjiepi/^aei  ■nrivra  rjid  ndvTUJ',  HEUAOtmrs.* 

The  effeotire  edu«ition  of  the  re^on  i»  not  to  be  euppliad  by  multifa- 
rioas  aeqiiirements  :  for  there  is  but  one  knowledge  fliat  merita  Ui  be  called 
"wifidom,  a  knowledge  that  is  one  with  a  law  wliLeb  sliull  govern  all  in  and 
through  alL 

HISSOKIOAL   AKD    ILLUSTRATIVE. 

Theee  is  still  preserved  in  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Eichmond 
the  model  of  a  bridge,  constructed  by  tiie  late  justly  celebrated 
Mr.  A.twood  (at  that  time,  however,  in  the  decline  of  life),  in  the 
confidence  that  he  had  explained  the  wonderful  properti^  of  the 
arch  aa  teanliang  from  the  compound  action  of  simple  wedges,  or 
of  the  rectilineal  solids  of  which  the  material  arch  was  com- 
posed ;  and  of  which  supposed  discovery,  his  model  was  to  ex- 
hibit ocular  proof.  Accordingly,  he  took  a  sufficient  mrniber  of 
wedges  of  brass  highly  polished.  Arranging  these  at  first  on  a 
skeleton  arch  of  wood,  he  then  removed  this  scaSblding  or  sup- 
port ;  and  the  bridge  not  only  stood  firm,  without  any  cement 
between  the  sc[«ares,  but  he  could  take  away  any  given  poi'tion 
of  them,  as  a  third  or  a  half,  and  appending  a  con'espondent 
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■  weight,  at  either  Bide,  the  remaining  pai't  stood  as  before.  Otu' 
veaerable  sovereign,  who  is  known  to  have  had  a  partioular  in- 
terest and  pleasure  in.  all  works  and  discoveries  of  mechanic 
science  or  ingenuity,  looked,  at  it  for  awhile  steadfastly,  and,  as 
his  manner  was,  with  quick  and  broken  expressions  of  praise 
and  conrteous  approbation,  in  the  form  of  answers  to  his  own 
questions.  At  length,  tunung  to  the  constructor,  he  said,  "  But, 
Mr.  Atwood,  you  have  presumed  the  figure.  You  have  put  the 
arch  first  in  this  wooden  skeleton.  Can  yon  build  a  bridge  of 
the  same  wedges  in  any  other  figure  ?  A  strait  bridge,  or  with 
two  lines  touching  at  the  apex  ?  -  If  not,  is  it  not  evident,  that 
the  bits  of  brass  derive  their  continuance  in  the  present  position 
from  the  property  of  the  arch,  and  not  the  arch  from  the  property 
of  the  wedge  1  The  objection  was  fatal,  the  justice  of  the  re- 
mark not  to  he  resisted ;  and  I  have  ever  deemed  it  a  forcible 
illustration  of  the  Aristotehan^asiom,. with. respect  to  all  just 
reasoning,  that  the  whole  is.  of  n,ece^ty  prior  to  its  parts  ;  not 
can  I  conceive  a  more  apt  illustration  of  the  scientific  principles 
I  have  already  laid  down. 

All  method  supposes  a  union  of  several,  things  to  a  common 
'end,  either  by  disposition,  as  iii  the  works  of  man ; '  or  by  conver- 
gence, as  in.  the  operations  and  products  of  nature.  That  we  ac- 
knowledge a  method,  even  in  the  latter,  results  fiom  the  rehgious 
instinct  which  bids  us  "  find  tongues  in  trees ;  books  in  tlie  run- 
ning streams ;  sermons  in  stones  ;  and  good  (that  is,  some  useM 
end  answering  to  some  good  purpose)  in  every  thing."  In  a  self- 
conscions  and  thence  reflecting  being,  no  instinct  can  exist  -with- 
out eageiidering  the  belief  of  an  object  corresponding  to  it,  either 
present  or  future,  real  or  capable  of  being  realized  ;  much  less  the 
instinct,  in  which  humanity  itself  is  grounded  ; — that  by  which, 
in  every  act  of  conscious  perception,  we  at  once  identify  our  being 
with  that  of  the  world  without  us,  and  yet  place  ourselves  in 
contra-distinction  to  that  world.  Least  of  all  ean  this  mysterious 
pre-disposition  exist  without,  evolving  a  belief  that  the  productive 
power,*  which  in  nature  acts  as  nature,  is  essentially  one  (that 

*  OtaEure  from  too  gi'ent  oompreBMOc.  The  sense  is,  tlmt  the  productive 
power,  or  vis  iioiui-ans,  wliieh.  in  ttie  seoable  world,  op  aatur/i  naturata,  is 
■wliat  we  moan  by  the  iroiiJ,  nature,  when  we  speak  of  tlie  Eame  as  an  agent, 
is  eeaentiallj  one,  &e.  In  oflei-  words,  idea  and  law  are  tlie  subjective  and 
objccHye  po!^  of  the  snme  magnet,  tlint  is,  nf  the  Siiiiin  living  and  energiz- 
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is,  of  one  kind)  with  the  intelligence,  which  is  in  the  human  mind. 
ahoTO  natwre  ;  however  disfigui-ed  this  belief  may  hecome  hy  ac- 
cidental forms  ov  accompaniments,  and  though  like  heat  in  the 
thawing  of  ice,  it  may  appear  only  in  its  effects.  So  universally 
has  this  conviction  leavened  the  very  suhstanee  of  all  diBCourse, 
that  there  is  no  language  on  earth  in  which  a  man  can  abjm-e  it 
as  a  prejudice,  without  employing  terms  and  conjunctions  that 
Biippoae  its  reality,  with  a  feeling  very  different  from  that  which 
accompanies  a  figurative  or  metaphorical  use  of  words.  In  all 
aggregates  of  construction  therefore,  which,  we  contemplate  as 
wholes,  whether  as  integral  parts  or  as  a  system,  we  assume  an 
intention,  as  the  initiative,  of  which  the  end  is  the  correlative. 

Hence  proceeds  the  introduction  of  final  causes  in  the  works 
of  nature  equaOy  as  in  those  of  man.  Hence  their  assumption, 
as  constitutive  and  explanatory,  hy  the  mass  of  mankind  ;  and 
the  employment  of  the  presumption,  as  an  auxiliary  and  regula- 
tive principle,  by  the  enlightened  naturalist,  whose  office  it  is  to 
seek,  discover,  and  investigate  the  efficient  causes.  Without  de- 
nying, that  t«  resolve  the  efficient  into  the  final  may  be  the  ulli- ' 
mate  aim  of  philosophy,  he,  of  good  right,  resists  the  substitution 
of  the  latter  for  the  former,  as  premature,  presumptwous,  and 
preclusive  of  all  science  ;  well  aware,  that  those  sciences  have 
been  most  progressive,  in  which  this  confusion  has  been  either 
precluded  by  the  nature  of  the  science  itself,  as  in  pure  mathe- 
matics, or  avoided  by  the  good  sense  of  its  cultivator.  Yet  even 
he  admits  a  teleological  ground  in  phmcs  and  physiology  ;  that 
is,  the  presumption  of  a  something  analogous  to  the  casualty  of 
the  human  will,  by  which,  without  assigning  to  nature,  as  na- 
ture, a  conscious  purpose,  he  may  yet  distinguish  her  agency 
from  a  blind  and  lifeless  mechanism.     Even  he  admits  its  use, 

ing  renson.  What  an,  idea  is  in  tlie  Hubjeet,  timt  is,  iu  tbe  iiiiud,  ie  a  law  iu 
-the  otgeet,  that  is.  in  nature.  But  throughout  theBO  eBaays,  the  want  of  il- 
luatcfttive  esamples,  and  varied  espoaition  is,  I  am  ooaadous,  tha  main  de- 
fect, mid  it  was  oeoosiooed  by  the  hannting  dread  of  bedag  tedious.  But  0 1 
the  cold  watec  iliat  was  thrown  on  me,  ehiefty  from  fiiose  fcoia  whom  1 
ought  to  have  received  warmth  and  encourogemeut !  "  Who,  do  yoQ  es- 
peot,  will  read  tluH,"  tie. — But,  vanity  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  nevertheless 
true,  and  uttered  with  feeiingfi  the  most  nclike  those  of  self-conceit,  that  it 
has  been  my  miettike  through  lifo  to  be  looldDg  up  to  those  whom  I  ought 
to  have  been  looMng  at,  naj  (iu  some  ioetances)  down  upon. — June  23d, 
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and,  in  many  instances,  its  necessity,  as  a  regulative  principle ; 
as  a  ground  of  anticipation,  for  the  guidance  of  his  judgment  and 
for  the  direction  of  his  bhservation  and  experiment ; — briefly  in 
all  that  preparatory  prooess,  which  the  French  language  so  hap- 
pily expresses  hy  &'orienter,  to  find  out  the  east  for  one's  self. 
When  the  naturalist  contemplates  the  structure  of  a  bird,  for  in- 
stance, the  hollow  cavity  of  the  bones,  the  position  of  the  wings 
for  motion,  and  of  the  tail  for  steering  its  course,  and  the  !ike,  he 
knows  indeed  that  there  must  be  a  correspondent  -mechanism,  as 
the  nexus  effectivus  ;  but  he  knows,  likewise,  that  this  will  no 
more  explain  the  particular  existence  of  the  bircl,  than  the  prin- 
ciples of  cohesion  could  iuform  him  why  of  two  buildings  one  is  a 
palace  and  the  other  a  church.  Way,  it  must  not  be  overlooked, 
that  the  a^umption  of  the  nexus  effe  r  m  ta  If  igina  n  tl 
inind,  as  one  of  the  la-^^  s  under  whi  !  al  n  t  an  duee  the 
manifold  of  the  impresaion  from  with  ut  u  to  nity  and  th  16 
contemplate  it  ie  one  thing ;  and   c    Id  n  {as  I    th  h    n 

cleariy  proved  by  Mr  Hume)  have  benl  dfn  twd 
experience  m  which  it  la  indeed  presupp     da  ry      n 

dition.  iVoiM)  nexus  causalis  non  oritur,  sed  mppomtur,  a  Ben- 
silnes.  Between  the  purpose  and  the  end  the  component  parts  are 
included,  and  thence  receive  their  position  and  character  as 
means,  that  is,  parts  contemplated  as  parts.  It  is  in  this  sense, 
that  I  win  affirm  that  the  parts,  as  means  to  an  end,  derive  their 
position,  and  therein  their  qualities  (or  character) — nay,  I  dare 
add,  their  very  existence,  as  particular  things, — from  the  ante- 
cedent method,  or  self-organizing  purpose  ;  upon  which  therefore 
I  have  dwelt  so  long. 

I  am  aware  that  it  is  with  our  cognitions  as  with  our  children. 
There  is  a  period  in  which  the  method  of  nature  is  working  for 
them  ;  a  period  of  aimless  activity  and  unregulated  accumulation, 
during  which  it  is  enough  if  we  can  preserve  them,  in  health  and 
out  of  harm's  way.  Again,  there  is  a  period  of  orderliness,  of 
circumspection,  of  discipline,  in  which  we  purify,  separate,  define, 
select,  arrange,  and  settle  the  nomenclature  of  communication. 
There  is  also  a  period  of  dawning  and  twilight,  a  period  of  antici- 
patiott,  affording  trials  of  strength.  And  aU  these,  both  in  the 
growth  of  the  sciences  and  in  the  mind  of  a  rightly-educated  in- 
dividual, wOl  precede  the  attainment  of  a  scientific  method.  But, 
notwithstan<3inf^  this,  unless  tlie  importance  of  the  latter  bo  felt 
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and  acknowledged,  unless  its  attainment  be  looked  forward  to  and 
from  the  very  beginning  prepared  for,  there  is  little  hope  and 
small  chance  that  any  education  ■will  be  conducted  aright ;  or 
will  ever  prove  in  reality  worth  the  name. 

■  Much  labor,  much.weoJth  may  have  been  expended,  yet  the 
final  result  will  too  probably  warrant  the  sarcasm  of  the  Scythian 
traveller  i  Va .'  quantum  nihili  '.  and  draw  feora  a  wise  man 
the  earnest  recommendation  of  a  foil  draught  from  Lethe,  as  the 
first  and  indispensable  preparative  for  the  waters  of  the  true  Heli- 
con. Alas  !  how  many  examples  are  now  present  to  my  mem- 
ory, of  young  men  the  most  ojixiously  and  expensively  be-school- 
maatered,  he-tutored,  be-leetured,  any  thiag  but  educated  ;  who 
have  received  arras  and  ammimition,  instead  of  skill,  strength, 
and  courage  ;  vajmished  rather  than  polished  ;  perilously  over- 
civilized,  and  most  pitiably  uncultivated !  And  all  from  inatten- 
tion to  the  method  dictated  by  nature  herself,  to  the  simple  truth, 
'that  as  the  forms  in  all  oa^anized  existence,  so  must  all  true  and 
living  knowledge  proceed  from  within  ;  that  it  may  be  trained, 
supported,  fed,  excited,  but  can  never  be  iniused,  or  impressed. 

Look  back  on  the  histoiy  of  the  sciences.  K«view  the  method 
in  which  providence  has  brought  the  more  favored  portion  of 
mankind  to  their  present  state.  Lord  Bacon  has  justly  remarked, 
antiquitOA  saculi  juvetUvs  mundi* — antiquity  of  time  is  the 
youth  of  the  world  and  of  science.  la  the  childhood  of  the 
human  race,  its  education  comm.enced  with  the  cultivation  of  the 
moral  sense  ;  the  object  proposed  being  such  as  the  mind  only 
could  appi-ehend,  and  the  principle  of  obedience  being  placed  in 
the  will.     The  appeal  in  both  wfis  made  to  the  inward  man. 

ThTough  faith  we  understand  that  the  wwlds  were  framed  by 
the  laord  of  God;  so  tliat  things  which  are  seen  were  not  fnade 
of  things  ivhich  do  appear.  The  solution  of  pkisno/nena  can 
never  be  derived  from  phtsnomena.  Upon  this  ground  the 
■writer  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebre-ws  (c  xi )  is  not  lets  philosoph- 
ical than  eloquent.  The  ami,  the  method  throughoiit  was,  in  the 
first  place,  t*  awaken,  to  cultivate,  and  to  mature  the  truly 
human  in  human,  nature,  in  and  through  itself,  or  as  independ- 
ently as  possible  of  the  notices  deiived  from  sense,  and  of  the 
motives  that  had  reference  to  the  sensations  ;  till  the  time  should 
arrive  when  the  senses  themselves  might  be  allowed  to  present 
*  Advaneenieiit  of  Lefirning,  B.  i.—Md, 
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symbols  and.  attestations  of  truths,  learnt  previously  from  deeper 
and  inner  souioea.  Thus  the  first  period  of  the  education  of  our 
race  was  evidently  assigned  to  the  cultivation  of  humanity  itself, 
or  of  that  in  man,  which  of  all  known  embodied  creatures  he 
alone  possesses,  the  pure  reason,  as  designed  to  regulate  the  will. 
And  by  what  method  was  this  done  ?  First,  by  the  excitement 
of  the  idea  of  their  Creator  as  a  spirit,  of  an  idea  which  they  were 
strictly  forbidden  to  reahze  to  themselves  under  any  image  ;  and 
secondly,  by  the  injunction  of  obedience  to  the  will  of  a  super- 
sensual  Being,  Hor  did  the  method  stop  here.  For,  unless  we 
are  equally  to  contradict  Moses  and  the  New  Testament,  in  com- 
pliment to  the  parsidox  of  a  Warburton,  the  rewards  of  their  obe- 
dience were  placed  at  a  distance.  For  the  time  present  they 
equally  with  us  were  to  endure,  as  seeing  him  who  is  invisible. 
Their  bodies  they  were  taught  to  consider  as  fleshly  tents,  which 
as  pilgi-ims  they  were  bound  to  pitch  wherever  the  invisible  Di- 
rector of  their  route  should  appoint,  however  barren  or  thorny  the 
spot  might  appear.  Feta  and  evil  have  the  days  of  tlie  years 
of  my  Ufe  been,*  says  the  aged  Israel.  But  that  Hfe  was  but 
his  pUgriioage,  and  he  trusted  in  the  promises. 

Thus  were  the  very  first  lessons  in  the  divine  school  assigned 
■  to  the  cultivation  of  the  reason  and  of  the  will ;  or  rather  of  both 
as  imited  in  faith.  The  common  and  ultimate  object  of  the  will 
and  of  the  reason  was  purely  spiritual,  and  to  be  present  in  the 
mind  of  the  disciple — }i6vov  iv  tSicf,  inqSati^  BlfluiXiKws,  that  is,  in 
the  idea  alone,  and  never  as  an  image  or  imagination.  The 
means  too,  by  which  the  idea  was  to  be  excited,  as  well  as  the 
symbols  by  which  it  was  to  be  coimnunicated,  were  to  he,  as  fai- 
as  possible,  intellectual. 

Those,  on  the  contrary,  who  wilfully  chose  a  mode  opposite  to 
this  method,  who  determined  to  shape  their  convictions  and  de- 
duce their  knowledge  from  without,  by  exclusive  observation  of 
outward  and  sensible  things  as  the  only  realities,  became,  it  ap- 
pears, i-apidly  civilized.  They  built  cities,  invented  musical  in- 
struments, were  artificers  in  brass  and  in  iron,  and  refined  on  the 
means  of  sensual  gratification,  and  the  conveniencies  of  coartly  in- 
tercourse. *They  became  the  great  masters  of  the  agreeable,  which 
ftaternized  readily  with  cruelty  and  rapacity ;  these  being, 
indeed,  but  alternate  moods  of  the  same  sensual  selfishness. 
*  Gen,  xlvii.  9. 
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Thus,  both  before  and  after  the  flood,  the  vicious  of  mankind  re- 
ceded from  all  true  cultivation,  as  they  hurried  towards  civiliza- 
tion. Finally,  aa  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  make  themselves 
wholly  beasts,  or  to  remain  without  a  seniblaace  of  religion  ;  aad 
yet  continuing  faithfiil  to  their  original  maxim,  and  determined  to 
receive  nothing  as  true,  but  what  they  derived,  or  believed  them- 
selves to  derive  from  their  senses,  or  (ii»  modem  phrase)  what 
they  could  prove  o  posteriori,  they  became  idolaters  of  the  heav- 
ens and  the  material  elements.  From  the  harmony  of  operatii 
they  concluded  a  certain  unity  of  nature  and  design,  but  were  i 
capable  of  finding-  in  the  facts  any  proof  of  a  unity  of  person, 
They  did  not,  in  this  respect,  pretend  to  find  what  they  m«s( 
themselves  have  first  assumed.  Having  thrown  away  the  clus- 
ters, which  had  grown  in  the  vineyard  of  revelation,  they  could 
not,  as  later  reasoners,  by  being  horn  in  a  Christian  country,  have 
been  enabled  to  do,  hang  the  grapes  on  thorns,  and  then  pluck 
them  as  the  native  growth  of  the  bushes.  But  the  men  of  sense 
of  the  patriarchal  times,  neglecting  i-eason  and  having  rejected 
&ith,  adopted  what  the  facts  seemed  to  involve  and  the  most  ob- 
vious analogies  to  suggest.  They  acknowledged  a  whole  bee- 
hive of  natural  gods  ;  but  while  they  were  employed  in  buOding 
a  temple*  consecrated  to  the  material  heavens,  it  pleased  divine 
wisdom  to  send  on  tliera  a  confusion  of  lip  accompanied  with  the 
usual  embitterment  of  controversy,  where  all  parties  are  in  the 
wrong,  and  the  grounds  of  quarrel  are  equally  plansible  on  all 
sides.  As  the  modes  of  error  are  endless,  the  hundred  forms  of 
polytheism  had  each  its  group  of  partisans  who,  hostile  or  alien- 
ated, thenceforward  formed  separate  tribes  kept  aloof  from  each 

•  I  am.  fai-  from  being  a  HutcbiaBODian,  nor  have  I  found  mneh  to  i-espsot 
in  the  twelye  Tolmnoa  of  Hutohmaon's  worka,  eithar  ns  Mblicol  comment  or 
natural  pliilosophy ;  thoi^h  I  give  bim  credit  for  ortbodosy  and  good  io- 
tentioQs!  But  hb  interpretfltioa  of  the  first  nine  verses  of  Genesis  xL  seems 
not  only  rational  in  itselt  and  consiatent  with  after  afieoonts  of  the  saeped 
historiiui,  but  proved  to  be  the  literal  sense  of  the  Hebrew  text.  Hia  ex- 
planation  of  tlie  dieruMm  ia  pleasing  and  plausible  ;  I  dare  cot  say  more. 
Those  who  would  wish  to  learn  tbe  moat  important  pdnts  of  the  Hutchin- 
Bonian  doctrine  in  tbe  moat  fiivorcble  form,  and  iu  the  shortest  poaatble 
space,  I  OBU  refer  to  Duncan  Forbes'a  Letter  to  a  Bishop,  If  my  own  judg- 
ment did  not  withhold  my  assent,  I  should  never  be  ashamed  of  a  conviction 
holden,  professed,  nnd  advocated  by  so  good  and  wise  a  man  as  Duncan 
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other  by  their  arnbitiouB  leaders.     Hence  arose,  in  the 

a  few  centuries,  tho  diversity  of  languages,  which  has  » 

been  confoimded  with  the  miraculous  event  that  was  indeed  its 

first  and  principal,  though  remot«,  cause. 

Following  nest,  and  as  the  representative  of  the  youth  and 
approaching  manhood  of  the  human  intellect,  we  have  ancient 
Greece,  from  Orpheus,,  Linus,  Muskus,  and  the  other  mythologi- 
cal bards,  or  perhaps  the  btotherhooda  impersmiated  under  those 
names,*  to  the  time  when  the  republics  lost  their  independence, 
and  their  learned  men  sank  into  copyiata  and  commentators  of 
the  works  of  their  forefethera.  That  I  include  these  as  educated 
under  a  distinct  providential,  though  not  miraculous,  dispensa- 
tion, win  surprise  no  one,  who  leflects  that  in  whatever  has  a 
permanent  operation  on  the  destinies  and  intellectual  condition 
of  mankind  at  large — that  in  all  which  has  been  manifestly  em- 
ployed as  a  co-agent  in  the  mightiest  revolution  of  the  moral 
world,  the  propagation  of  the  gospel ;  and  in  flie  intellectual 
progress  of  mankind,  in  the  restoration  of  philosophy,  science,  and 
the  ingenuous  arte — it  were  irreligion  not  to  acknowledge  the 
hand  of  Divine  providence.  The  periods,  too,  join  on  to  each 
other.  The  earliest  Greeks  took  up  the  religious  and  lyrical 
poetry  of  the  Hebrews ;  and  the  schools  of  the  prophets  were, 
however  pai-tiaUy  and  imperfectly,  represented  by  the  mysteries, 
derived  through  the  corrupt  channel  of  the  Phcenicians.  With 
these  secret  schools  of  physiological  theology  the  mythical  poets 
were  doubtless  in  connection  ;  and  it  was  these  schools,  which 
prevented  polytheism  from  producing  all  its  natural  barbarizing 
eiFects.  The  raysteries  and  the  mythical  hymns  and  pasaas 
shaped  themselves  graduaOy  into  epic  poetry  and  history  on  the 
one  hand,  and  into  the  ethical  tragedy  and  philosophy  on  the 
other.  Under  their  protection,  and  that  of  a  youthful  liberty 
secretly  controlled  by  a  species  of  internal  theocracy,  the  sciences 

"  "  1  have  no  doubt  whateTer  tihat  Homer  is  a  mere  eooevete  name  for 
the  rhfipBodies  of  the  Hisd  Of  oourae  there  was  a  Homer,  and  twenty  be- 
sidee.  "■  «  •  •  I  have  the  firmest  conviction  that  Homer  is  a.  mere 
traditioDBl  aynonyrao  with,  or  figure  for,  tlie  Hiad.  Tou  ean  not  eonoeive 
for  a  moment,  any  thing-  about  the  poet,  as  you  call  Mm,  apM^  from  that 
poem.  Difference  in  men  there  was  in  dflgree,  but  not  m  Mud  ;  one  man 
was,  perhaps,  Si  better  poet  than  another ;  but  he  was  a  poet  upon  the 
taxae.  ground  and  wLtli  tha  same  faeliogs  as  tie  rest."  Table  Tnlk,  VL  pp. 
SIS,  400.— M 
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and  tke  sterner  Idiids  of  tlie  line  arts,  namely,  architectuie  and 
statuary,  grew  up  together ;, — followed,  indeed,  by  painting,  but 
a.  statuesque  and  austerely  idealized  painting,  ■which  did  not  de- 
generate into  mere  copies  of  the  sense,  till  the  process,  for  which 
Greece  eitistsd,  had  been  completed.  Contrast  the  rapid  pro- 
gress and  perfection  of  all  the  products,  which  owe  their  exist- 
ence and  chai'acter  to  the  mind's  own  acts,  intellectual  or  imagi- 
native, with  the  rudeness  of  their  application  to  the  iiiveatigation 
of  physical  laws  and  ^hanomena :  then  contemplate  the  Greeks 
(rqnXot  diel  natdsc)  as  representing  a  portion  only  of  the  education 
of  man;  and  the  conclusion  is  inevitable. 

In  the  education  of  the  mind  of  the  race,  as  in  that  of  the  in- 
dividual, each  difierent  age  and  purpose  requires  different  objects 
and  different  means ;  though  all  dictated  by  the  same  principle, 
tending  toward  the  same  end,  and  forming  consecutive  parts  of 
the  same  method.  But  if  the  scale  taken  be  sufficiently  large  to 
neutralize  or  render  insignificant  the  disturbing  forcts  of  accident, 
the  degree  of  success  is  the  best  criterion  by  which  to  appreciate 
both  the  -wisdom  of  the  general  principle,  and  tlie  fitness  of  the 
particiilar  objects  to  the  given  epoch  or  period.  Now  it  ia  a  fact, 
for  the  greater  part  of  universfti  acceptance,  and  att^ted  as  to 
the  remainder  by  all  that  is  of  highest  fame  and  authority,  by 
the  great,  wise,  and  good,  during  a  space  of  at  least  seventeen 
centimes — weighed  against  whom  the  opinions  of  a  few  distin- 
guished individuals,  or  the  fashion  of  a  single  age,  must  be  holden 
light  in  the  balance, — it  is  a  fact,  I  say,  that  whatever  could  be 
educed  by  the  mind  out  of  its  own  essence,  by  attention  to  its 
own  acts  and  laws  of  action,  or  as  the  products  of  the  same ;  and 
whatever  likewise  could  be  reflected  from  material  masses  trans- 
formed as  it  were  into  mirrors,  the  excellence  of  which  is  to  re- 
veal, in  the  least  possible  degree,  their  own  oiiginal  forms  and 
natures  ; — all  these,  whether  arts  or  sciences,  the  ancient  Greets 
carried  to  an  almost  ideal  perfection :  while  in  the  application 
of  their  skill  and  aeience  to  the  investigation  of  the  laws  of  the 
sensible  world,  and  the  qualities  and  compoation  of  material  con- 
cretes, chemical,  mechanical,  or  oi^anic,  their  essays  were  crude 
and  improsperous,  compared  with  those  of  the  modems  during 
the  early  morning  of  their  strength,  and  even  at  the  first  re-as- 
cension of  the  light.  But  still  more  strilcing  will  the  difference 
appear,  if  we  contrast  the  physiological  schemes  and  fancies  of 
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the  Greeks  with  their  own  discoveries  in  the  region  of  the  pure 
intellect,  and  with  their  still  uuriTalled  success  in  the  arts  of 
imagination.  In  the  aversion  of  their  great  men  from  any  prac- 
tical use  of  their  philosophic  discoveries,  as  in  the  well-known 
instance  of  Archimedes,  the  mnl  of  the  world  was  at  work ;  and 
the  few  exceptions  were  but  a  rush  of  hillows  driven  shoreward 
by  some  chance  gust  before  the  hour  of  tide,  instantly  retracted, 
and  leaving  the  sands  bare  and  soundless  long  after  the  momen- 
tary glitter  had  been  lost  in  evaporation. 

The  third  period,  that  of  the  Romans,  was  devoted  to  the 
preparations  for  preserving,  propagating,  and  realizing  the  labors 
of  the  preceding ;  to  war,  empire,  law.  To  this  we  may  refer 
the  defect  of  all  originality  in  the  Latin  poets  and  philosophers,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  the  predilection  of  the  Komans 
for  astrology,  magic,  divination  in  all  its  forms.  It  was  the  Ro- 
man instinct  to  appropriate  by  conc[uest  and  to  give  fixure  by 
legislation.  And  it  was  the  bewilderment  and  prematurity  of 
the  same  instinct  which  restlessly  impelled  them,  to  materialize 
the  ideas  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  and  te  render  thom  practical 
by  superstitious  uses. 

Thus  the  Hebrews  may  be  regarded  as  the  fijred  mid  point  of 
the  living  hne,  toward  which  the  Greeks  as  the  ideal  pole,  and 
the  Romans  as  the  material,  were  ever  approximating  ;  till  the 
coincidence  and  final  synthesiB  took  place  in  Christianity,  of 
which  the  Bible  is  the  law,  and  Christendom  the  piuenmnenon. 
So  little  confirmation  from  history,  from  the  process  of  education 
jianned  and  conducted  by  unerring  Providence,  do  those  theorists 
receive,  who  would  at  least  begin  (too  many,  alas !  both  begin 
and  end)  with  the  objects  of  the  senses ;  as  if  nature  herself  had 
not  abundantly  performed  this  part  of  the  task,  by  continuous, 
irresistible  enforcements  of  attention  to  her  presence,  to  the  direct 
beholding,  to  the  apprehension  and  observation,  of  the  objects 
that  stimulate  the  senses  ; — as  if  the  cultivation  of  the  mental 
powers,  by  methodical  exercise  of  their  own  forces,  were  not  the 
securest  means  of  forming  the  true  correspondents  to  them  in 
the  functions  of  comparison,  judgment,  and  interpretation. 

VOL.  n.  U 
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Aa  tiiere  are  two  WEUits  connatural  to  man,  so  are  there  two 
main  directions  of  human  activity,  pervading  in  modern  times 
the  whole  civilized  world  ;  and  constituting  and  sustaining  that 
nationality  which  yet  it  ia  their  tendency,  and,  more  or  less, 
their  effect,  to  transcend  and  to  moderate, — trade  and  literature. 
These  were  they,  which,  after  the  dismemherment  of  the  old 
Boman.  world,  gradually  reduced  the  conquerors  and  the  con- 
quered at  once  into  several  nations  and  a  common  Christendom, 
The  natural  law  of  increase  and  the  instincts  of  family  may  pro- 
duce tiibes,  and,  under  rare  and  peculiar  circumstances,  settle- 
ments and  neighborhoods;  and  conquest  may  form  empire. 
But  without  trade  and  hterature,  mutually  commingled,  there 
can  be  no  nation ;  without  commerce  and  science,  no  bond  of 
nations.  As  the  one  hath  for  its  object  the  wants  of  the  body, 
real  or  artificial,  the  desires  for  which  are  for  the  greater  part, 
nay,  as  far  as  the  origination  of  trade  and  commerce  is  concerned, 
altogether  escited  fiom  without ;  so  the  other  has  for  its  origin, 
as  well  as  for  its  object,  the  wants  of  the  mind,  the  gratifieation 
of  which  is  a  natural  and  necessary  condition  of  its  growth  and 
sanity.  And  the  man  {or  the  nation,  considered  according  to  its 
predominant  character  aa  one  man)  may  be  regarded  under  these 
circumstances,  as  acting  m  two  forms  of  method  mseparabl)  co 
existent,  yet  producing  very  different  effects  acoordmgly  as  one 
or  the  other  obtains  the  pnmtcy  the  senses  the  memory  and 
the  uaderatanding  (that  ib  the  retentive  lefleotive  and  judicial 
functions  of  his  mind)  bemg  common  to  both  methods  A^  is 
the  rank  assigned  to  each  m  the  theorj  and  practice  of  the  go\ 
eining  classes,  and,  according  to  iti  prevalence  m  form  ng  the 
foundation  of  their  pubht,  hibita  and  opimons    so  ■will  be  the 
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outward  and  inward  life  of  the  people  at  large  :  such  ■will  the 
nation  be.  In  tracing  the  epochs,  and  alternationa  of  their  rela- 
tive sovereignty  or  subjecfion.,  consists  the  philosophy  of  history. 
In  the  power  of  distinguishing  and  appreciating  their  several 
results  consists  the  historic  sense.  And  that  under  the  asceud- 
ency  of  the  mental  and  moral  character  the  commercial  relations 
may  thrive  to  the  utmost  desirable  point,  while  the  reverse  is 
ruinous  to  both,  and  sooner  or  later  effectuates  the  fall  or  debase- 
ment of  the  country  itself — this  is  the  richest  truth  obtained  for 
mankind  by  historic  research ;  though  unhappily  it  is  the  truth, 
to  which  a  rich  and  commercial  nation  listens  with  most  reluc- 
tance ajid  receives  with  least  faith.  Where  the  brain  and  the 
immediate  conductors  of  its  inflaenee  remain  healthy  and  vigor- 
ous, the  defects  and  diseases  of  the  eye  wUl  most  often  admit 
either  of  a  cure  or  a  substitute.  And  so  is  it  with  the  outward 
prosperity  of  a,  state,  where  the  well-being  of  the  people  pos- 
sesses the  primacy  in  the  aims  of  the  governing  classes,  and  in 
the  public  feeling.     But  what  avails  the  perfect  state  of  the  eye, 


whete  the  optic  nerve  is  paralyzed  by  a  peeasure  on  the  brain  ? 
And  even  so  is  it  not  only  with  the  well-being,  but  ultimately 
with  the  prosperity  of  a  people,  where  the  former  is  considered 
(if  it  be  considered  at  all)  as  subordinate  and  secondary  to  wealth 

In  the  pursuits  of  commerce  the  man  is  called  into  action 
irom  without,  in  order  to  appropriate  the  outward  world,  as  far 
as  he  can  bring  it  within,  his  reach,  to  the  purposes  of  his  senses 
and  sensual  nature.  His  ultimate  end  is  appe^r^nce  ard  enjoy- 
ment. "Where  on  the  other  h  nd  h  nu  ti  ad  lutlon  of 
humanity   is   the   final   aim,    1  ■«  II  I  n  a  general 

tendency  toward,  an  earnest  se  Inn     af  m  u  d  common 

to  the  world  and  to  man,  ther  m  t  find  tl  e  pn  pie  o{  per- 
manence and  identity,  the  rock  of  st  ngtl  ad  ru  e  to  which 
the  soul  may  cling  amid  the  fl  t  ng  u  Ik  bje  ts  of  the 
senses.     Disturbed  as  by  the     b  1     k  ning    f  an  inward 

birth  ;  made  restless  by  swarm  ng  tl       h     that  1  k  b  es  when 
they  first  miss  the  queen  and  n     1        f   ?    h         vi  1  vain  dis- 
*  MillflD,  SoDDct  to  Cyriiick  Skinner. — Ed. 
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curaioii  seek  each  in  the  other  what  is  the  common  need  of  all ; 
man  sallies  forth  iato  nature — ^iu  nature,  as  in  the  shadows  and 
reflections  of  a  clear  river,  to  discover  the  originals  of  tke  forms 
piesented  to  him  m  his  own  mteUecl  Over  these  shadows,  as 
if  they  weie  the  siihstantiil  powers  a,nd  presiding  spirits  of  the 
stie^m  NiicissuR  hte  he  hangs  dehglited  i  till  finding  nowhere 
a  repiesentitive  of  that  free  agency  which  yet  is  a  fact  of  im- 
mediate consciousness  sanctioned  and  made  fearfully  significant 
by  his  prophetic  conscience  he  leama  ^t  last  that  what  he  seeks 
he  has  left  behind,  and  that  he  but  lengthens  the  distance  as  lie 
pyolongB  the  search.  Under  the  tutorage  of  scientific  analysis, 
haply  first  given  to  him  by  expr^s  revelation, 
ja  acelo  descendit,  TvuBi  BsavTin," 
he  separates  the  relations  that  are  wholly  the  creatures  of  his  own 
abstracting  and  comparing  intellect,  and  at  once  discovers  and  re- 
coils from  the  discovery,  that  the  ceafity,  the  objective  truth,  of 
the  objects  he  has  been  adoring,  derive  its  whole  and  sole  evi- 
dence from  an  obscure  sensation,  which  he  is  alike  unable  to  re- 
sist or  to  comprehend,  which  compels  him  to  contemplate  as 
without  and  independent  of  himself  wliat  yet  he  could  not  con- 
template at  all,  were  it  not  a  modification  of  his  own  being. 

Eai'th  fills  her  lap  witb  pleaBucea  of  her  own ; 
Taamings  she  hath  in  her  own  natural  kind, 
And,  even  with  Bomething  of  a  mother'^  mind, 
And  no  vmwortby  aim 

The  homely  niu'eo  doth  all  she  can. 
To  make  her  foster-ohild,  her  inmaie  man, 

Forget  the  glories  he  hath  known. 
And  that  imperial  palace  wheiioe  he  oauic. 

0  joy  I  that  in  our  embers 

Is  something  that  doth  live, 

That  nature  yet  remembers 

"Wliai  was  so  fugitive  I 
Tie  Ihoi^ht  of  our  paat  years  in  me  doth  breed 
Perpetual  benedictions :  not  indeed 
For  that  which  is  moat  worthy  to  be  blest ; 
Delight  and  liberty,  the  simple  oreed 
Of  obildhood,  whether  busy  or  at  rest, 
With  new-fledged  hope  still  fluttering  in  Ida  breaat : — 

*  Juv.  S3.  ?.1.—E^. 
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Sot  (or  tliese  I  raise 
The  Bong  of  tliaabe  and  prajee ; 
But  for  those  obstinate  queabiooii^s 
Of  BBnSB  and  outward  tilings, 
Fallings  from  us,  Taniehioga  ; 
Blank  miagivingB'Of  a  creature 
MoTing  about  in  wovlda  not  realized, 
High  inatJootB,  before  which  our  mortal  nature 
Did  tremble  lite  a  guilty  thing  surprised ! 
But  for  those  first  afFeetioue, 
Those  sliadowy  reeollections, 
■WMoii,  be  Uiey  what  they  raay, 
Are  jet  the  fountain  light  of  all  our  day, 
Are  yet  a,  msater  light  of  sh  our  seeing ; 

Uphold  us — ebeiish — and  haya  power  to  mate 
Our  noisy  years  seem  moments  in  the  being 
Of  tlie  eternal  dlenee :  truths  that  wake, 

To  perish  ne^er ; 
Which  neither  listlessneas,  nor  mad  endeavor, 

Nor  man  nor  boy, 
Nor  all  that  is  at  enmity  with  joy, 
Can  utterly  abolish  or  destroy  I 

Hence,  in  a  season  of  ealm  weather, 
Tliough  inland  fer  we  be, 
Our  souls  have  sight  of  that  immortal  sea 
"Which  brought  us  hither  ; 
Can  in  a  moment  travel  thither — 
And  see  the  ohildien  sport  upon  the  shore, 
And  hear  the  mighty  waters  rolling  evermore. 

WoEDSWOilTH.* 

Long  indeed  ■will  man  strive  to  satisfy  the  inward  querist  with 
the  phrase,  laws  of  nature.  But  though  the  individual  may  rest 
content  with  the  seemly  metaphor,  the  race  caa  not     If  a  law 

•  Iniimationa  of  i»anm-taiit})  from  reaoUeclions  o/ early  childhood.— Ed. 
During  my  residence  in  Rome  I  had  the  pleasure  of  redting  this  sublime 
ode  to  the  illustvions  Baron  Yon  Humboldt,  then  the  Pi'ussian  minister  at 
the  papal  court,  and  now  at  fie  court  of  St.  James.  By  those  who  knew 
and  honored  both  the  brothers,  tbe  talents  of  the  ambassador  were  oon- 
MiJered  equal  to  those  of  the  sdentifio  traveOar,  his  judgment  superior.  I 
can  only  say,  that  I  know  few  Snglisbmen,  whom  I  eould  compare  with  Mm 
in  the  extensive  knowledge  and  just  appreciation  of  English  literature  and 
its  various  epochs.  He  listened  to  the  ode  with  evident  delight  and  as  evi- 
dently not  without  surprise,  and  at  the  close  of  the  reritation  exclaimed, 
"And  is  this  the  irork  of  a  living  English  poet)  I  should  bave  attributed 
it  to  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  not  that  I  reoollact  any  writer,  whcse  style  it 
resembles, ;  but  rather  with  wonder,  that  so  great  and  original  a  poet  should 
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of  nature  be  a  mere  generalization,  it  ie  included  in  tlie  above  as 
an  act  of  the  mind.  But  if  it  be  other  and  more,  and  yet  mani- 
featable  only  in  and  to  an,  intelligent  spirit,  it  must  in  act  and 
aubslance  be  itself  spiritual  ■  for  things  utterly  heterogeneous  can 
have  no  intercommunion  In  order  theiefoie  to  the  lecogniOon 
of  himself  in  nature  man  must  first  learn  to  compiebend  nature 
in  hiiHself,  and  its  laws  m  the  ground  of  his  o'vin  e\istencc 
Then  only  can  he  reduce  phenomena  to  pnnciplc  then  onli 
will  he  have  achieved  the  method  the  Relf  unra^dlmg  clue 
■which  alone  can  securely  guide  hmi  to  the  conquest  ci  the 
former ; — when  he  has  discoveied  m  the  ba'^s  of  their  lunon  the 
nec^sity  of  their  differencei  m  the  prmciple  of  their  continuance 
the  solution  of  their  changes  It  is  the  idea  alone  ol  the  common 
centre,  of  the  imiversal  law,  by  which  all  power  manifests  itself 
in  opposite  yet  interdependent  forces — (^  j-tls  Svitg  dei  naqii  fioriSt 
KiiSjjTB*,  Hal  foeqaXg  &gQ&wist  xo/ialg) — which  enlightening  in- 
quiry, multiplying  experiment,  and  at  once  inspiring  humility  and 
perseverance  will  lead  him  to  comprehend  gradually  and  pro- 
gressively the  relation  of  each  to  the  other,  of  each  to  all,  and  of 
all  to  each. 

Imagine  the  unlettered  African,  or  rude  yet  musing  Indian, 
poring  over  an  illuminated  manuscript  of  the  inspired  volume, 
with  the  vague  yet  deep  impression  that  his  fates  and  fortunes 
are  in  some  unknown  manner  connected  with  its  contentfi. 
Et'ery  tint,  eveiy  group  of  characters,  has  its  several  dream.  Say 
that  after  long  and  dissatisfying  toib,  he  begins  to  sort,  first  the 
paragraphs  that  appear  to  resemble  each  other,  then  the  lines, 
the  words — nay,  that  he  has  at  length  discovered  that  the  whoie 
is  formed  by  the  recurrence  and  interchanges  of  a  limited  mmiber 
of  ciphers,  letters,  marjts,  and  points,  which,  however,  in  the 
very  height  and  utmost  perfection  of  his  attainment,  he  makes 
twentyfold  more  numerous  than  they  are,  by  classing  every  differ- 
ent form  of  the  same  character,  intentional  or  accidental,  as  a 
separate  element.  And  the  whole  is  without  soul  or  substance, 
a  talisman  of  superstition,  a  mockery  of  science ;  or  employed 

liaTe  eaaiped  my  noties."  Often  as  I  repeat  paseageB  from  it  to  myself,  I 
i-eeur  to  the  words  of  Daute ; 

Camon  !  io  crido,  che  saranno  radi 

Color  the  (Ma  ration  intendaa  bene  ,- 

Timto  lor  parli/aUwso  ed  alto. 
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perhaps  at  last  to  feather  the  arrows  of  death,  or  to  ahme  and 
flutter  amid  the  plumes  of  savage  vanity.  The  poor  Indian  too 
truly  represents  the  State  of  learned  and  systematic  ignorance — 
arrangement  guided  by  the  light  of  no  leading  idea,  mere  order- 
liness without  method. 

But  see  '.  the  friendly  missioaary  arrives.  He  explains  to  him 
the  natm-6  of  written  words,  tcandates  them  for  him  into  his  na- 
tive sounds,  and  thence  into  the  thoughts  of  his  heart — how  many 
of  these  thoughts  then  first  evolved  into  consciousness,  which  yet 
the  awakening  disciple  receives,  and  not  as  aliens !  Hencefor- 
■wa  d  h  b  k  mse  ed  f  m  the  depth  is  opened  out  ;  he 
n  mu       ■«    h  h      p  lume  as  with  a  living  oracle. 

Th    w        hec  d  he  sees  them  as  though  he 

Ih        h      d  d  -eat  directions  of  man  and  so- 

y        h  b  d  ends.      Concerning  the  con- 

ditions and  principles  of  method  appertaining  to  eaeh,  I  have 
a  ffirraed  (for  the  facts  hitherto  adduced  have  been  rather  for  illus- 
tration than  for  evidence,  to  make  the  position  distinctly  under- 
stood rather  than  to  enforce  the  conviction  of  its  truth)  ;  that  in 
both  there  must  be  a  mental  antecedent ;  but  that  in  the  one  it 
may  be  an  image  or  conception  received  through  the  senses,  and 
originating  from  without,  the  inspiriting  passion  or  desire' being 
alone  the  immediate  and  piopei  ofispring  of  the  mind  whde  lu 
the  other  the  initiative  thought  the  intellectual  seed  must  itself 
have  its  birthplace  withm  whatever  excitement  iiom  ■without 
may  he  necessary  ioi  its  germination  Will  the  soul  thus 
awakened  neglect  oi  undervalue  the  outward  and  conditional 
causes  of  her  giowth  '  Fai  rather  might  I  dire  borrow  a  wild 
fancy  from  the  Mintuaa  bard  or  the  poet  of  Arno  will  it  be  w  ith 
bet  IS  if  a  stem  oi  tiunk  &uddenly  endued  with  sen'ie  and  leflcc 
tion  should  contemplate  its  green  shoots  their  leahta  and  biid 
ding  blop'iomb  wondered  it  i&  then  first  noticed  but  welcomed 
neveitheleoa  as  its  own  giowth  while  yet  with  undiminished 
giatitude  and  t,  deepened  oenae  of  dependency  it  would  bless  the 
dews  and  the  sunshine  fiom  withoit  depri\cd  of  the  awakening 
and  fostering  ei;i,itement  of  w  hicb  its  own  productivity  would 
hi^e  remained  forever  hidden  fiom  itself  oi  felt  only  as  the  ob 
scale  tiouble  of  a  baiHed  instmot 

Hast  thou  ever  rtiped  thy  mmd  tn  the  round  ration  of  exist 
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enoB,  in  and  by  itself,  as  the  mere  act  of  existing  ?  Hast  thou 
ever  said  to  thyself  thoughtfully,  It  is  !  heedless  in  that  moment, 
whether  it  were  a  man  before  thee,  or  a  flower,  or  a  grain  of 
sand, — without  reference,  in  short,  to  this  or  that  particular  mode 
or  form  of  existence  ?  If  thou  hast  indeed  attained  to  this,  thou 
wilt  have  felt  the  presence  of  a  mystery,  which  must  have  fixed 
thy  spirit  in  awe  and  wonder.  The  very  words, — ^there  is  noth- 
ing I  or,— There  was  a  time,  when  there  was  nothing  I  are  self- 
contradictory.  There  is  that  within  us  which  repels  the  propo- 
sition with  as  full  and  instantaneous  a  light,  as  if  it  bore  evidence 
against  the  fact  in  the  right  of  ty 

Not   to   be,  then,  is  impossib  h      n    mp    h  na  b         I 

thou  hast  mastered  this  intuitio  b** 

have  learnt  likewise,  that  it  wa     h  d  h        h 

earlier  ages  seized  the  nobler  ra    d      h  m       w  h 

a  sort  of  sacred  horror.     This  it     as  wh   h  firs  sed   h  m 

feel  within  themselves  a  somethii  g    n  fi  b     g 
own   individual  nature.     It  wa     hi  g    h  m 

and  projecting  them  to  an  idea     dis  ti  m  Be  p 

pared  them  to  become  the  light        d     w      ni  g  h 

men,  the  fouadera  of  law  and  r    g  d  d 

gods  of  mankind.     The  power,  whi  h  d  h      d  b   n^ 

being  in  its  essence,  being  lii  mp  d    j,     te 

limits  in  its  dilatation,  avid  condensing  itself  into  its  own  appa- 
rent mounds — how  stall  we  name  it  ?  The  idea  itself  which 
like  a  mighty  billow  at  once  overwhelms  and  bears  aloft — what 
is  it  ?  Whence  did  it  come  ?  In  vain  would  we  decive  it  from 
the  organs  of  sense  :  for  these  supply  only  surfaces,  undulations, 
phantoms.  In  vain  from  the  instruments  of  sensation  i  for  these 
furnish  only  the  chaos,  the  shapeless  elements  of  sense.  And 
least  of  all  may  w^e  hope  to  find  its  origin,  or  suiEcient  nause,  in 
the  moulds  and  mechanism  of  the  understanding,  the  whole  pur- 
port and  functions  of  which  consist  in  individualization,  in  out- 
lines and  dilTerencings  by  quantity  and  relation.  It  were  wiser 
to  seek  substance  in  shadow,  than  absolute  fulness  in  mere  ne- 
gation. 

I  have  asked  then  for  its  birth-place  in  all  that  constitutes  our  rel- 
ative individuality,  in  all  that  each  man  calls  exclusively  himself. 
It  is  an  alien  of  which  they  Icnow  not :  and  for  them  the  ques- 
tion itself  is  purposeless,  and  the  very  words  that  convey  it  are  as 
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sounds  in  an  unknown  language,  oi  aa  the  vision  of  heaven  and 
earth  expanded  by  the  rising  sun,  ■which  falls  but  aa  warmth  on 
the  eyelids  of  the  bJind.  To  no  class  of  ph<^nontena  or  particu- 
lars can  it  be  referred,  itself  being  none ;  therefore,  to  no  faculty 
by  which  these  alone  aie  appiehended  As  little  dare  we  refer 
it  to  any  form  of  absti  action  oi  generabzation  ;  for  it  has  neither 
co-ordinate  nor  anaiogoti ,  it  is  absolutely  one ;  and  that  it  ie, 
and  affirms  itself  to  be  is  its  only  predicate.  And  yet  this 
power,  nevertheless,  is , — in  supremacy  of  being  it  is  ;* — and  he 
for  whom  it  manifests  itself  m  itfc  adequate  idea,  dare  as  little  ar- 
o  himself  as  his  own,  can  as  little  appropriate  it  either 
aUy  by  partition,  as  he  can  claim  ownership  in  the  breath- 
ij,  ai  make  an  inolosure  in  the  cope  of  heaven.+  He  bears 
witn  f  it  to  his  own  mind,  even  as  he  describes  life  and  light : 
and  wi  1  he  silence  of  hght,  it  describes  itself  and  dwells  in  ua 
o  ily  a  fa  as  we  dwell  in  it.  The  truths  which  it  manifests  are 
such  as  it  alone  can  manifest,  and  in  all  truth  it  manifests  itself. 
By  what  name  then  canst  thou  call  a  truth  so  manifested  1  Is 
it  not  revelation  ?  Ask  thyself  whether  thoa  canst  attach  to 
that  latter  word  any  consistent  meaning  not  included  ia  the 
idea  of  the  former.  And  the  manifesting  power,  the  source  and 
the  correlative  of  the  idea  thus  mauifested — is  it  not  God  ? 
Either  thou  knowest  it  to  be  Grod,  or  thou  hast  called  an  idol  by 
that  awful  name.  Therefore  in  the  most  appropriate,  no  less 
tlian  in  the  highest,  sense  of  the  word  were  the  earliest  teachers 

*  To  afSrm  tbai  reason  is,  is  the  same  as  to  affirm  tliat  reoaoii  is  being, 
or  that  the  trae  being  is  reason,  'O  Koyoc. — Hence,  the  reason  or  law  of  a 
tluQg  ooDstJtntes  its  actual  bdog,  the  gronncl  of  its  reality. — 18S9. 

f  And  jet  this  same  is,  ia  the  essential  predicate  of  the  correspondent 
object  of  this  power.  Wbat  must  we  infe  t  Eren  this ; — that  the  object 
juid  subject  are  one; — that  the  reason  is  being; — Hie  supreme  reason  the 
supreme  Being ;  and  that  flie  antafheais  of  truth  and  being  ia  but  the  result 
of  the  polarimg  property  of  all  finite  minil,  for  wMdi  unity  is  manifested 
only  by  correspondent  oppoaites.  Here  do  we  st«p  I  Woe  to  ua,  if  we  do  I 
Better  Uiat  we  had  never  begun.  A  deeper  yet  must  be  soi^t  for, — even 
the  abaolute  Will,  the  Good,  the  supereasenlaal  source  of  being,  aod  in  the 
eternal  act  of  self-afBrmation,  the  I  Am,  the  Father — who  with  iJie  onlj- 
begottea"i^os  (word,  idea,  supreme  mind,  pleroma,  the  word  eontaining 
every  word  that  proeeedeth  from  the  mouth  of  the  Moat  Highest)  and  with 
the  Spirit  proceeding,  is  the  one  only  God  from  everlasting  ta  everlastiug. 

— isae. 
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of  humanity  inspired.     They    1  1 

and  therefore  prophets  of  the  1 

Look  round  you,  and  you  bel   11  h  1  p  f 

means  to  ends.     Meditate  on  th  f     h  h        d 

are  creative,  and  consequently  1  b       ti  1    h  n 

the  things  that,  at  the  height    f   h  Ij  b 

their  dina  reflexes  ;*  and  the  vi  w  11  h 

in  snoh  a  heing  there  could  ex  1  ti  n 

machine  for  its  o-wn  suite ;  th        h     f         h  1         Id 

must  have  been  made  for  th  f  1      h  gh 

priest  aud  representative  ofthC  fa*.hp       tesf 

that  reason  in  which  the  essenc  11    hmgs  co    xl_  th 

distinctioas'yet  as  one  and  indivis  b!       B     I  p    k    f  his 

idea,  and  as  subsumed  in  the  divine  humanity,  in  -whom  alone 
God  loved  the  ■world. 

In  all  inferior  things  from  the  grass  on  the  house-top  to  the 
giant  tree  of  the  forest ;  from  the  gnats  that  swarm  in  its  shade, 
and  the  moie  that  burrows  ^mid  its  roots  to  the  eagle  wliioh 
builds  in  its  summit,  and  the  elephant  which  browses  on  its 
branches,  we  behold — first,  a  subjection  to  univei'sal  laws  by 
■which  each,  thing  belongs  to  the  whole,  as  interpenetrated  by  the 
po'wers  of  the  whole  ;  and,  secondly,  the  intervention  of  particu- 
lar laws  by  which  the  universal  law^  are  suspended  or  tempered 
for  the  weal  and  sustenance  of  each  particular  class.  Hence  and 
thus  we  see  too  that  each  species,  and  each  individual  of  every 
species,  becomes  a  system,  a  world  of  its  o'wn.  If  then  we  behold 
this  economy  everywhere  in  the  inutional  creation,  shall  we  not 
hold  it  probable  that  hy  some  analogous  intervention  a  similar 
temperament  will  have  been  effected  for  the  rational  and  moral  ? 

*  If  I  may  not  rather  rraerable  them  to  tlie  resurgent  ashes,  witli  which 
(aecording  to  tha  tales  of  the  later  aloliemiata)  the  aubstantial  forma  of  bled 
and  itowcr  made  themselves  visihle  ea, 

T&  KaKTJg  'BTjjg  0Aa0i/iaTa  XPI^^  ""i  iaSXA. 
And  let  me  be  permitted  to  add,  in  eapecial  refeFenea  ta  this  paaaage,  a 
premonition  qnoted  from  the  aame  -work  {Zoroastris  Oracitla  Magiea), 

"A  Noif  ^Eyss,  Ttf)  TomiiTt  d/^  irtf  ^iyet. 
Of  the  flower  appai  itions  ao  aolemnly  affirmed  by  Sir  Kl  Digby,  Kerohe:', 
Helmoot,  and  others,  see  a  lull  and  moat  mtereating  aceouut  in  Sonthe/a 
Oinniana  (vol.  i:  p  82     &peotinl  Floweis — Ed.),-with  a  probable  solution 
cfthiseliemieaUtijupl 
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Are  we  not  entitlcti  to  expect  some  appropriate  agency  in  behalf 
of  the  presiding  aad  alone  progressive  creature ,?  To  presume 
some  especial  provision  for  the  permanent  interest  of  the  crea- 
ture destined  to  move  and  grow  towards  that  divine  humanity 
which  we  have  learnt  to  contemplate  as  the  final  cause  of  all 
creation,  and  the  centre  in  which  all  its  lines  converge  1 

To  discover  the  mode  of  intervention  requisite  for  man's  devel- 
opment and  progression,  we  must  seek  then  for  some  general  law, 
by  the  untempered  and  uncoimteracted  action  of  which  man's 
development  and  progression  would  be  prevented  and  endangered. 
But  this  we  shall  find  in  that  law  of  his  understanding  and  fancy, 
hy  which  he  is  impelled  to  abstract  the  changes  and  outward  re- 
lations of  matter  and  to  arrange  them  under  the  form  of  causes 
and  effects.  And  this  was  necessary,  as  the  condition  under 
■which  alone  experience  and  inteUectuai  growth  are  possible. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  hy  the  same  law  ho  ia  inevitably  tempt- 
ed to  misinterpret  a  constant  precedence  into  positive  causation, 
and  thus  to  break  and  scatter  the  one  divine  and  inviable  life  of 
nature  into  countless  idols  of  the  sense  ;  and  falling  prostrate 
before  lifeless  images,  the  creatures  of  his  own  abstraction,  is 
himself  sensualized,  and  becomes  a  slave  to  the  things  of  which 
he  was  formed  to  he  the  conqueror  and  sovereign.  From  the 
fetisch  of  the  imbruted  A&iean  to  the  soul-debasing  errors  of  the 
proud  fact-hunting  materialist  we  may  trace  the  various  ceremo- 
nials of  the  same  idolatry,  and  shall  find  selfishness,  hate,  aad 
servitude  as  the  results.  If  therefore  by  the  overruling  and  sus- 
pension of  the  phaatom-cftuse  of  this  superstition ;  if  by  separat- 
ing effects  from  their  natural  antecedents  ;  if  by  presenting  the 
^hemomena  of  time  (as  far  as  is  possible)  in  the  absolute  forms 
of  eternity  ;  the  nursling  of  experience  should,  in  the  early  period . 
of  his  pupilage,  be  compelled  by  a  more  impressive  experience  to 
seek  in  the  invisible  Hfs  alone  for  the  true  cause  and  invisible 
WRKMS  of  the  things  that  are  seen,  we  shall  not  demand  the  evi- 
dences of  ordinary  experience  for  that  which,  if  it  ever  existed, 
existed  as  its  antithesis  and  for  its  counteraction.  "Was  it  an  ap- 
propriate mean  to  a  necessary  end  1  Has  it  been  attested  by 
lovers  of  truth ;  has  it  been  believed  by  lovers  of  wisdom  t  Do 
we  see  throughout  all  nature  the  occasional  intervention  of  par- 
ticular agencies  in  counter-oheclt  of  universal  laws  1  (And  of 
what  other  definition  is  a  miracle  susceptible  ?)      These  are  the 
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questions  :  and  if  to  those  our  answers  must  be  affirmative,  then 
we  too  will  acquiesce  in  the  traditions  of  humanity,  and  yielding 
as  to  a  high  interest  of  our  own  being,  will  discipline  ourselves 
to  the  reverential  and  kindly  faith,  that  tlie  guides  and  teachers 
of  mankind  were  the  hands  of  power,  no  less  than  the  voices  of 


concerning  the  particular  form 
U 


inspiration  :  and  little 

proofs,  and  cir  un 

historic  credei      to  m  h 

coaie  with  sig  rs  h 

If  it  be  ob  h  di   mgms  m 

this  intervent  ti  vs  wi  h 

science  will  be       so  im    ra 

had  appeared      co         b  p        E  ra 

be  in  the  case       im  w  d  h  to 

antedate  their        w   dg  ^c  h       is  h 

than  they  loi  B  h  iff 

ence,  that  coi  fi  al    g  w 

would  be  this  —  w 

position  to  ord  p  ul 

wet  higher  de  is 

miracle,  when  h  b       be  p 

ilself  be  take      p 

And  what  purpose  of  philosophy  can  this  acquie  ns        ■" 

A  gracious  purpose,  a  most  valnable  end ;  if  it  p  h 

giea  of  philosophy  ftom  being  idly  wasted,  by  rem  tl 

trariety  without  confounding  the  distinction  betw     n  ph  1      phy 
and  faith.      The  philosopher  will  remain  a  man        sjnp    hy 
with  his  fellow-men.      The  head  will  not  bedijmdfnth 
heart,  nor  will  speculative  truth  be  alienated  fi"om  \       ti  al  \i 
dom.     And  vainly  without  the  union  of  both  shall  p    t   n 

opening  of  the  inward  eye  to  the  glorious  vision  of  that  xi  n 
which  admits  of  no  question  out  of  itself,  acknowl  d^  n  p  di 
cate  but  the  I  am  ik  that  i  am  !  Bau/s^'cpms  qn^aooqioSfisf  qiiXo. 
ooif-^aiiirTsg  SaftpoZiisv .  In  wonder  {rcj  &avii&'isi*)  says  Aristotle, 
does  philosophy  begin;  and  in  aatoimdment  (rS  -ffafi^sTp)  says 
Plato,  does  all  true  philosophy  finish.  As  every  faculty,  with  every 
the  minutest  organ  of  our  nature,  owes  its  whole  reality  and  com- 
ptehensibility  to  an  existence  incomprehensible  and  groundless, 
because  the  ground  of  all  comprehension  ;  not  without  the  union 
of  all  that  is  essential  in  all  the  iunctiona  of  our  spirit,  not  -with- 
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out  an  emotion  tranquil  from  its  veiy  intensity,  shall  we  TTorthily 
contemplate  in  the  magnitude  and  integrity  of  the  -world  that 
life-ebullient  stream  ■which  brealts  through  every  momentary 
embankment,  again,  indeed,  and  evermore  to  embank  itself,  but 
■within  no  banks  to  stagnate  or  be  imprisoned. 

But  here  it  behooves  us  to  bear  iu  mind,  that  all  true  reality 
has  both  its  ground  aad  its  evidence  in  the  ■will,  -without  which 
as  its  complement  science  itself  is  but  an  elaborate  game  of  shad- 
o^ws,  begins  in  abstractions  and  ends  in  perplexity.  For  consid- 
ered merely  intellectually,  indi^viduality,  as  individuality,  is  only 
conceivable  as  ■with  and  in  the  universal  and  infinite,  neither  be- 
fore nor  after  it.  No  transition  is  possible  from  one  i*  the  other, 
as  from  the  architect  to  the  house,  or  the  -watch  to  its  maker. 
The  finite  form  can  neither  be  laid  hold  ol'  by,  nor  can  it  appear 
to,  the  mere  speculative  intellect  as  any  thing  of  itself  real,  hut 
merely  as  an  apprehension,  a  frame-v^ork  -which  the  human 
imagination  forms  by  its  o^wn  limits,  as  the  foot  measures  itself 
on  the  snow  ;  and  the  sole,  truth  of  which  we  must  again  refer  to 
the  divine  imagination,  in  ■virtue  of  its  onmiformity.  For  even 
as  thou  art  capable  of  Treholding  the  transparent  air  as  little  dur- 
ing the  absence  as  during  the  presence  of  light,  so  canst  thou  be- 
hold the  finite  things  as  actually  existing  neither  with  nor  with- 
out the  Eubstajice.  Wot  without, — for  then  the  forms  cease  to 
be,  and  are  lost  iu  nigtt :  not  with  it, — for  it  is  the  light,  the 
substance  shining  through  it,  which  thou  canst  alone  really  see. 

The  ground-work,  therefore,  of  all  pure  speculation  is  the  full 
apprehension  of  the  difference  between  the  contemplation  of  rea- 
son, namely,  that  intuition  of  things  which  arisea  when  we  pos- 
sess ouKelves,  as  one  with  the  whole,  which  is  substantial 
knowledge;  and  that  which  presents  itself  when  transferring  re- 
ality to  the  negations  of  reahty,  to  the  ever-varying  frame-work 
of  the  uniforni  life,  we  think  of  ourselves  as  separated  beings,  and 
place  nature  in  antithesis  to  the  mind,  as  ohject  to  subject,  thing 
to  thought,  death  to  life.  This  is  abstract  latowledge,  or  the 
science  of  the  mere  wnderstajiding.  By  the  former,  we  know 
that  existence  is  its  own  predicate,  self-affirmation,  the  one  attri- 
bute in  which  all  others  are  contained,  not  as  parts,  but  as  man- 
ifestations. It  is  an  eternal  and  infinite  self-rejoicing,  self-loving, 
with  a  joy  unfathomable,  with  a  love  all- comprehensive.  It  is 
absohite  ;   and  the  absolute  is  neither  singly  that  which  affirms, 
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nor  that  which  is  affirmed  ;  but  the  identity  and  living  a 
of  both. 

On  the  other  hand,  by  the  abstract  knowledge  ■which  \ 


1  finite  beings,  and  which 
then  only,  when  it  would  exist  for  itself  instead 
sti-ument  of  the  former — (even  as  the  former 


of  delusion, 
of  being  the  in- 
equally  hollow 


Und  yet  more  perilously  delusive,  where  it  is  not  radicated 
deeper  ground)  when  it  woidd  itself,  I  say,  be  its  own  life  and 
verity,  instead  of  being,  as  it  were,  a  translation  of  the  Hving 
word  into  a  dead  language,  for  the  purposes  of  memory,  arrange- 
ment, and  general  commuaication, — it  is  by  this  abstract  knowl- 
edge that  the  understanding  distinguishes  the  affirmed  from  the 
affirming.  Well  if  it  distinguish  without  dividing  I  "Well  if  by 
distinction  it  add  eleamesa  to  fuhieas,  and  prepare  for  the  intel- 
lectual re-union  of  the  all  in  one  in  that  eternal  Reason  whose 
fuhtess  hath  no  opacity,  whose  transparency  hath  no  vacwietn. 

If  we  thoughtfiilly  review  the  three  preceding  paragraphs,  we 
shall  find  the  conclusion  to  he  ; — that  the  dialectic  intellect  by 
the  exertion  of  its  own  powers  exclusively  can  lead  us  to  a  gen- 
eral affirmation  of  the  supreme  reality  of  an  absolute  being.  But 
here  it  stops.  It  is  utterly  incapable  of  communicating  insight 
or  conviction  concerning  the  existence  or  possibility  of  the  world, 
as  different  from  Deity.  It  finds  itself  constrained  to  identify, 
more  truly  to  confound,  the  Creator  with  the  aggregate  of  his 
creature,  ajid,  cutting  the  knot  which  it  can  not  untwist,  to  deny 
altogether  the  reality  of  all  finite  exiBtenee,  and  then  to  shelter 
itself  from  its  own  dissatisfaction,  its  own  importunate  queries,  in 
the  wretched  evasion  that  of  nothings,  no  solution  can  be  required  ; 
tfll  pain  haply,  and  anguish,  and  remorse,  with  bitter  scoff  and 
moody  laughter  inquire  ; — Are  we  then  indeed  nothings  ? — till 
through  every  organ  of  sense  nature  herself  asks  ;— How  and 
whence  did  this  sterile  and  pertinacious  nothing  acquire  its  plural 
number  ? — Unde  quteso,  hac  nihili  in  nihila  tarn  portentosa 
trtmsnihilatio  ? — and  lastly  ; — What  is  that  inward  mirror,  in 
which  ^ese  nothings  have  at  least  relative  existence  ?  The  in- 
evitable result  of  all  consequent  reasoning,  in  which  the  intel- 
lect refuses  to  acknowledge  a  higher  or  deeper  ground  than  it 
can  itself  supply,  and  weens  to  possess  within  itself  the  centre 
of  its  own  system,  is — and  from  Zeno  the  Eleatic  to  Spinosa,  and 
from  Spinosa  to  the  Schellings,  Okens  and  their  adherents,  of  the 
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present  day,  ever  has  beeh — pantheism  under  one  or  other  of  its 
modes,  the  least  repulsive  of  which  dillers  from  the  rest,  not  in 
its  oonsequences,  which  are  one  and.  tlie  same  in  ali,  and  in  aU 
alike  are  practically  atheistic,  hut  only  as  it  may  express  the 
striving  of  the  philosopher  himself  to  hide  these  consequences 
from  his  own  mind.  This,  therefore,  I  repeat,  is  the  final  con- 
clusion. All  speculative  disquisition  must  begin  with  postulates, 
which  the  conscience  alone  can  at  once  authorize  and  substan- 
tiate :  and  from  whichever  point  the  reason  may  start,  from  the 
things  which  are  seen  to  the  one  invisible,  or  from  the  idea  of  tiie 
absolute  one  to  the  thin^  that  are  seen,  it  will  fiad  a  chasm, 
which  the  moral  beijig  only,  which  the  spirit  and  religion  of  man 
alone,  can  fill  up. 

Thus  I  prefaced  my  inquiry  into  the  science  of  method,  with  a. 
principle  deeper  than  science,  more  certain  than  demonstration. 
For  that  the  very  ground,  saith  Aristotle,  is  groimdiess  or  self- 
grounded,  is  an  identical  proposition.  From  the  indemonstrable 
flows  the  sap  tliat  circulates  through  every  branch  and  spray  of 
the  demonstration.  To  this  principle  I  i-eferred  the  choice  of  the 
final  object,  the  control  over  time,  or,  to  comprise  all  in  one,  the 
method  of  the  will.  From  this  I  started,  or  rather  seemed  to 
start ;  for  it  still  moved  before  me,  as  an  invisible  guardian  and 
guide,  and  it  is  this  the  re-appearance  of  which  announces  the 
conclusion  of  the  circuit,  and  welcomes  me  at  the  goal.  Yea 
(saith  an  enlightened  physician),  there  is  but  cue  principle,  which 
alone  reconciles  the  man  with  himself,  with  others,  and  with  the 
world  ;  which  regulates  all  relations,  tempers  all  passions,  gives 
power  to  overcome  or  support  all  suffering,  and  which  is  not  to 
be  shaken  by  aught  earthly,  for  it  belongs  not  to  the  earth ; 
namely,  the  principle  of  religion,  the  living  and  substantial  faith 
which  passeih  aU  miderstanding,  as  the  cloud-piercing  rock, 
which  overhangs  the  stronghold  of  which  it  had  been  the  quarry 
and  remains  the  foundation.  This  elevation  of  the  spfrit  above 
the  semblances  of  custom  and  the  senses  to  a  world  of  spirit,  this 
life  in  the  idea,  even  in  the  supreme  and  godlike,  which  alone 
merits  the  name  of  liie,  and  without  which  our  organic  life  is  but 
a  state  of  soronambuliam  this  it  is  which  affords  the  sole  sure 
anchorage  in  the  storm  and  at  the  same  time  the  substantiating 
pnnoiplo  of  all  tiui,  wisdom  the  satisfactory  solution  of  all  the 
rontradict  011=  nt  hi  nnu  nattu      cl  the  whole  riddle  of  the  world. 
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This  alone  belongs  to  and  speaks  intelligibly  to  all  alike,  the 
learned  and  tlie  ignorant,  if  but  the  Heart  listens.  For  alike 
present  in  all,  it  may  be  awakened, but  it  ean  not  he  given.  But 
let  it  not  be  supposed,  that  it  is  a  sort  of  knowledge  :  no  !  it  k  a 
form  of  BEING,  or  indeed  it  is  the  only  knowledge  that  truly  is, 
and  all  other  science  is  real  only  so  far  aa  it  is  symbolical  of  this. 
The  material  universe,  saith  a  Greek  philosopher,  is  hut  one  vast 
complex  mythMS,  that  is,  symbolical  representation,  and  mythol- 
ogy the  apex  and  complement  of  all  genuine  physiology.  But  aa 
this  priuciple  can  not  he  implanted  by  the  diaoipliae  of  Ic^ic,  so 
neither  can  it  be  excited  or  evolyed  by  the  arts  of  rhetoric.  For 
it  is  an  immutable  truth,  that  what  comes  from  the  heart,  that 
alone  goes  to  the  heart ;  what  proceeds  from  a  divine  impulse, 
that  the  godlike  alone  can  awaken. 
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ESSAYS  MISGELLAH'EOXJS. 


Etiam   a    Mnsis  st   qaaiulo  animum  paulisper  aidmaiims,  apud   Musas 
nihilominus/eriamw;   at  redlnes  guidcm,  al  oliosas,  a!  de  his  et  iUis  inter 
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Fortttna  pleritrnqwe  est  veluli  galaxia  quamndam  obsciirarum 


sxplain  the  origin 
J  lie  found  in  all 

wording  to  the 
e  fiom  pity,  and 
inently  ■watchful 
to  those  who  are 


Does  fortune  favor  fools  ?  Or  how  do  you  ( 
of  the  proverh,  which,  differenfly  Worded,  is  t 
the  languages  of  Europe  ? 

This  proverh  admits  of  vamous  explanations  s 
mood  of  mind  in. which  it  is  used.  It  may  a 
the  soothing  persuasion  that  Providence  is  e 
over  the  helpless,  and  extends  an  especial  car 
notcapahleofcELi'ing  for  themselves.  Sonsed,ithreathes  the  Baine 
feeling  as  '  God  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb' — or  the 
more  sportive  adage,  that  'the  fairies  talte  care  of  children  and 
tipsy  follt.'  The  persuasion  itself,  in  addition  to  the  general  re- 
ligious feeling  of  mankind,  and  the  scarcely  less  general  love  of 
the  marvellous,  may  be  accounted  for  from  our  tendency  to  ex- 
aggerate all  effects  that  seem  disproportionate  to  their  visible 
cause  and  all  circumstances  that  are  in  any  way  strongly  contrast- 
ed with  our  notions  of  the  persons  under  them.  Secondly,  it 
arises  from  the  safety  and  sucoeas  ■which  an  ignorance  of  danger 
and  difficulty  sometimes  actually  assists  in  procuring ;  inasmuch 
as  it  precludes  the  despondence,  which  might  have  kept  the  more 
foresighted  from  undertaking  the  enterprise,  the  depression  which 
would  retard  its  progress,  and  those  overwhelming  influences  of 
terror  in  cases  where  the  vivid  perception  of  the  danger  consti- 
tutes the  greater  part  of  the  danger  itself  Thus  men  are  said  to 
have  swooned  and  eveli  died  at  the  sight  of  a  narrow  hrjdgo,  over 
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which  they  had  iiddeii  the  night  hefore  in  perfe(,t  safety  or  at 
tracmg  their  fi)otmBt]i&  altng  the  edge  of  i  piecipice  Mhich  the 
darkness  had  conceiled  from  them  A  moie  ohacure  cause  \et 
not  wholly  to  he  omitted  is  afiorded  by  the  undoubted  tict  that 
the  exertion  of  the  reasoning  lacultie"!  tends  to  cYtmgmsh  or  lie 
dim  those  mysterious  inbtmL.tB  of  skill  which  though  foi  the  most 
part  latent,  we  nevertheless  possess  m  common  with  other  animals. 

Or  the  proverb  may  he  used  invidiously  :  and  folly  in  the  Vo- 
cabulary of  envy  or  baseness  may  signify  courage  and  magnanimi- 
ty. Hardihood  and  fool-hardiness  are  indeed  as  different  as  green 
and  yellow,  yet  will  appear  the  same  to  the  jaimdiced  eye. 
Courage  multiplies  the  chances  of  success  by  sometimes  making 
opportunities,  and  always  avaihng  itself  of  them  ;  and  in  this 
sense  fortune  may  be  said  to  favor  fools  by  those,  who,  however 
prudent  in  their  own  opinion,  are  deficient  in  valor  and  enter- 
prise. Again  :  an  eminently  good  and  wise  man,  for  whom  the 
praises  of  the  judicious  have  procured  a  high  reputation  even 
with  the  world  at  large,  proposes  to  himself  certain  objects,  and 
adapting  the  right  means  to  the  tight  end  attains  them  :  hut  his 
objects  not  being  what  the  world  eaUs  fortune,  neither  money  nor 
artificial  rank,  his  admitted  inferiors  in  moral  and  intellectual 
worth,  but  more  prosperous  in  their  worldly  concerns,  are  said  to 
have  been  fevored  by  fortune,  and  he  slighted  :  although  the 
fools  did  the  same  in  their  line  as  the  wise  man  in  his  :  they 
adapted  the  appropriate  means  to  the  desired  end  and  so  suc- 
ceeded. In  this  sense  tlie  proverb  is  current  by  a  misuse,  or  a 
catachreiis  at  least,  of  both  the  words,, fortune  and  fools. 

But,  lastly,  there  is,  doubtless,  a  true,  meaning  attached  to  for- 
tune, distinct  both  from  prudence  and  from  courage  ;  and  distinct 
too  fi-om  that  absence  of  depressing  or  bewildering  passions,  which 
(according  to  my  favorite  proverb,  '  extremes  meet,')  the  fool  not 
seldom  obtains  in  as  great  perfection  by  his  ignorance,  as  the 
wise  man  by  the  highest  energies  of  thought  and  self-discipline. 
'Luck  has  a  real  existence  in  human  affairs  from  the  infinite 
number  of  powers  that  are  in  action  at  the  same  time,  and  from 
the  co-existence  of  things  contingent  and  iceidental  (such  as  to 
US  at  least  are  accidental)  with  the  legulir  appearances  and 
general  laws  of  nature  A  f-umhar  instance  will  make  these 
words  intelligible  The  moon  waxe=  anrt  wanes  JLLording  to  a 
necessary  law.      The  douda  lilsemse    md  ill  the  manifold  ap- 
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pearances  connected  with,  them,  are  governed  by  certain  laws  no 
less  than  the  phases  of  the  moon.  But  the  laws  which  determine 
the  latter  are  known  and  calcnlahle,  while  those  of  the  former 
are  hidden  from  us.  At  all  events,  the  number  and  variety  of 
their  effects  baffle  our  powers  of  calculation ;  and  that  the  sky  is 
clear  or  obscured  at  any  particular  time,  we  apeak  of,  in  common 
language,  as  a  matter  of  accident.  Well !  at  the  time  of  the 
fiUl  moou,  but  when  the  slty  is  completely  covered  with  black 
clouds,  I  am  walking  on  in  the  dark,  aware  of  no  particular  dan- 
ger :  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  rends  the  cloud  for  a  moment,  and 
the  moon  emerging  discloses  to  me  a  chasm  or  precipice,  to  the 
very  brinlc  of  which  I  had  advanced  my  foot.  This  is  what  is 
meant  by  luck,  and  according  to  the  more  or  less  serious  mood  or  , 
habit  of  our  mind  we  exclaim,  how  lucky  !  or,  how  pvovideatial ! 
The  co-presence  of  numberless  ^7ji««om«M<i,  which  from  the  com- 
plexity or  subtlety  of  their  determining  causes  are  called  contin- 
gencies, and  the  co-existence  of  these  with  any  regulai 
fhanmnerum,  (as  the  clouds  with  the  moon  for  instance)  o 
coinciclences,  which,  when  they  are  attended  by  any  advantage 
or  injury,  and  are  at  the  same  time  incapable  of  being  calculated 
or  foreseen  by  human  prudence,  form  good  or  ill  luck.  On  a  hot 
sunshiny  afternoon  came  on  a  sudden  storm  and  spoilt  the 
fanaer'a  hay  i  and  this  is  called  ill  luck.  We  will  suppose  the 
same  event  to  take  place,  when  meteorology  shall  have  been  per- 
fected into  a  science,  provided  with  unerring  instruments ;  but 
which  the  farmer  had  neglected  to  examine.  This  is  no  longer 
ill  luck,  but  imprudence.  Wow  apply  this  to  our  proverb.  Un- 
foreseen coincidences  may  have  greatly  helped  a  man,  yet  if  they 
have  done  fcr  him.  only  what  possibly  fi.'om.  his  own  abilities  he 
might  have  effected  for  himself,  his  good  luck  will  excite  less  at- 
tention and  the  instance  be  less  remembered.  That  clever  men 
should  attain  their  objects  seems  natural,  and  we  neglect  the  cir- 
cnmstances  that  perhaps  produced  that  success  of  themselves 
without  the  intervention  of  skill  or  foresight ;  but  we  dwell  on 
the  feet  and  remember  it  as  something  strange,  when  the  same 
happens  to  a  weak  or  ignorant  man.  So  too,  though  the  latter 
should  fail  in  his  undertakings  from  concurrences  that  might  have 
happened  to  the  wisest  maji,  yet  his  failure  being  no  more  than 
might  have  been  expected  and  accounted  for  from  his  folly,  it  lays 
no  hold  on  out  attention,  hut  fleets  away  among  the  other  distin- 
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guished  waves  a  Mfl  the  stream  of  ordinary  Efe  mrttmurs  by 
us,  and  is  forg  tt  Hal  t  I    n  a    true  as  it  was  notorionsly 

false,  that  th  ^  all  tab  iiig  ii  eries,  which  have  shed  a 
dawn  of  Bcien  e  n  th  a  t  f  h  mistry,  and  give  no  obscure 
promise  of  some  on  g  at  n  t  tuti  q  law,  in  the  hght  of  which 
dwell  dominion    nd  tl     p  f  p    pi  ecy  ;  if  these  discoveries, 

instead  of  ha  ng  b  n  a  th  y  Uy  were,  preconcerted  by 
meditation,  and  evolved  out  of  his  own  inteOect,  had  occurred  by 
a  set  of  lucky  accidents  to  the  illustrious  father  and  founder  of 
philosophic  alchemy:  if  they  had  presented  themselves  to  Davy 
exclusively  in  consequence  of  his  luck  in  possessing  a  particular 
galvanic  battery  ;  if  this  battery,  as  far  as  Davy  was  concerned, 
had  itself  been  an  accident,  and  not  (as  in  point  of  feet  it  was) 
desired  and  obtained  by  him  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  the  testi- 
mony of  experience  to  his  principles,  and  in  order  to  bind  down 
material  nature  under  the  inquisition  of  reason,  and  force  from 
her,  as  by  torture,  unequivocal  answers  to  prepared  and  precon- 
ceived questions  ; — yet  still  they  would  not  have  been  talked  of  or 
described,  as  instances  of  luck,  but  as  the  natural  results  of  his 
admitted  genius  and  known  skill.  But  should  an  accident  have 
disclosed  similar  discoveries  to  a  mechanic  at  Birmingham  or 
Sheffield,  and  if  the  man.  should  grow  ricli  in  consequence,  and 
partly  by  the  envy  of  his  neighbors,  and  partly  with  good  reason, 
be  considered  by  them  as  a  man  below  jjar  in  the  general  powers 
of  his  understanding  ;  then,  "  0  what  a  lucky  feUow  ! — Well, 
Fortune  does  favor  fools — that's  certain! — It  is  always  so!" — 
And  forthwith  the  exolaimer  relates  half  a  dozen  similar  instan- 
ces. Thus  accumulating  the  one  sort  of  facts  and  never  coUect- 
ing  the  other,  we  do,  as  poets  in  their  diction,  and  quacks  of  all 
denominations  do  in  their  reasoning,  put  a  part  for  the  whole,  and 
at  once  soothe  ottr  envy  and  gratify  our  love  of  the  marvellous,  by 
the  sweeping  proverb,  '  Fortune  favors  fools.' 
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Vtmm  est  panifibavvao  met  todalis. 

Catollos.* 

i  by  any  conceit  of  its  value ;  but  it  ij 

.  ft  .■emembi-anl 

It  iDtereGta  me  not 
of  my  honored  friead. 

The  philosophic  ruler,  who  secured  the  favoia  of  ibrtime  by 
seeking  ■wisdom  and  knowledge  in  preference  to  them,  haa  pa- 
thetically ohaerved — The  heart  knowelh  its  own  bitterness  ;  aad 
there  is  a  joy  iti  which  the  stranger  intermeddleth  not.  A  simple 
question  founded  on  a  trite  proTerh,  with  a  diacuraive  answer  to 
it,  would  Bcareely  suggest  to  an  indifferent  person  any  other  no- 
tion tlian  that  of  a  mind  at  ease,  amusing  itself  with  its  own  ac- 
tivity. Once  before  {I  believe  about  this  time  last  year)  I  had 
taken  up  the  old  memorandum-book,  from  which  I  transcnbed 
the  preceding  essay,  and  it  had  then  attracted  my  notice  by  the 
name  of  the  illustrious  chemist  mentioned  in  the  last  illustration. 
Exasperated  by  the.  base  and  cowardly  attempt  which  had  been 
made  to  detract  from  the  honors  due  to  his  astonishing  genius,  I 
had  slightly  altered  the  concluding  sentences,  substituting  the 
more  recent  for  his  earher  discoveries  ;  and  without  the  most 
distant  intention  of  pubhahing  what  I  then  wrote,  I  had  expreaa- 
ed  my  own  conviotioas  for  the  gratification  of  my  own  feelings, 
and  finished  by  tranquilly  paraphrasing  into  a  chemical  allegory 
the  Homeric  adventure  of  Monelaua  with  ProtetiE.  Oh  !  with 
what  different  feelings,  with  what  a  sharp  and  sudden  emotion 
did  I  re-peruse  the  same  question  yestei-raoi'ning,  having  by  ac- 
cident opened  the  hook  at  the  page  upon  which  it  was  written. 
I  was  moved  r  for  it  was  Admiral  Sir  Alexander  Ball  who  first 
proposed  the  question  to  me,  and  the  particular  satisfaction  which 
he  expressed,  had  occasioned  me  to  note  down  the  aubstanne  of  nay 
reply.  I  was  moved  ;  because  to  this  conversation  I  was  in- 
debted for  the  friendship  and  confidence  with  which  he  after- 
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wards  honored  me  ;  and  because  it  recalled  the  memory  of  one 
of  the  moat  delightful  morninga  I  ever  pa^ed. ;  ■when,  as  we  were 
riding  together,  the  same  person  related  to  me  the  principal  events 
of  his  own  life,  and  introdnced  them  by  adverting  to  this  conver- 
sation. It  recalled,  too,  the  deep  implosion  left  on  my  mind 
by  that  narrative,  the  impression,  that  I  had  never  known  any 
analogous  instance,  in  which  a  man  so  successful  had  been  so 
little  indebted  to  fortime,  or  luelcy  accidents,  or  so  exclusively 
both  the  architect  and  builder  of  hia  own  success.  The  sum  of 
his  history  may  be  comprised  in  this  one  sentence  :  Hmc,  sub 
numine  ntAismet  feuirmts,  sajnentia  dtice,  fortuna  permittente. 
(These  things,  under,  G-od,  we  have  done  for  ourselvra,  through 
the  guidance  of  wisdom,  and  with  the  permission  of  fortune.) 
Luck  gave  him  nothing  :  in  her  most  generous  moods,  she  only 
worked  with  him  as  with  a  friend,  not  for  him  as  for  a  fondling ; 
but  more  often  she  amply  stood  neuter,  and  suffered  him  to  work 
for  himself.  Ah  !  how  could  I  be  otherwise  than  affected  by 
whatever  reminded  me  of  that  daily  and  iamiliar  intercourse  with 
him,  which  made  the  fifteen  months  from  May  1804,  to  October 
1805,  in  many  respects,  the  most  memorable  and  instructive  pe- 
riod of  my  life  ? — Ah  !  how  could  I  be  otherwise  than  most  deeply 
affected,  when  there  was  still  lying  on  my  table  the  paper  which, 
the  day  before,  had  conveyed  to  me  the  unexpected  and  most 
awful  tidings  of  this  man's  death, — his  death  in  the  fuhiess  of 
all  his  powers,  in  the  rich  autumn  of  ripe  yet  undecaying  man- 
hood ?  I  once  knew  a  lady,  who  after  the  loss  of  a  lovely  child 
continued  for  several  days  in  a  state  of  seeming  indifference,  the 
weather,  at  the  same  time,  as  if  in.  unison  with  her,  being  calm, 
though  gloomy  ;  till  one  morning  a  burst  of  sunshine  breaking 
in  upon  her,  and  suddenly  lighting  up  the  room  where  she  was 
sitting,  she  dissolved  at  once  into  tears,  and  wept  passionately. 
In  no  very  dissimilar  manner  did  the  sudden  gleam  of  recollection 
at  the  sight  of  this  memorandum  act  on  myself  I  had  been 
stunned  by  the  intelligence,  as  by  an  outward  blow,  till  this  tri- 
fling incident  startled  and  disentranced  me  ;  the  sudden  pang 
shivered  through  my  whole  frame  ;  and  if  I  repressed  the  out- 
ward shows  of  sorrow,  it  was  by  force  that  I  repressed  them,  and 
because  it  is  not  by  tears  that  I  ought  to  mourn  for  the  loss  of 
Sir  Alexander  Ball. 

He  was  a  man  above  his  age  :  but  for  that  very  reason  the 
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age  lias  the  more  need  to  have  the  maetei-features  of  his  char- 
acter portrayed  and  preserved.  This  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  at- 
tempt, and  this  alone  :  for  having  received  neither  instructions 
nor  permission  fi-om  the  family  of  the  deceased,  I  can  not  think 
myself  allowed  to  enter  into  the  particulars  of  his  private  his- 
tory, strikingly  as  many  of  them  would  illustrate  the  elements 
and  composition  of  his  mind.  For  he  was  indeed  a  living  con- 
futation of  the  assertion  attributed  to  the  Prince  of  OondS,  that 
no  man  appeared  great  to  his  valet  de  chambre — a  saying  which, 
I  suspect,  owes  its  currency  less  to  its  truth,  than  to  the  envy  of 
mankind  and  the  misapplication  of  the  word,  great,  to  actions 
unconnected  with  reason  and  free  will.  It  will  be  sufiieient  for 
my  purpose  to  ohserve  that  the  purity  and  strict  propriety  of  his 
conduct,  which  precluded  rather  than  silenced  calumny,  the  ■ 
evenness  of  his  temper  and  his  attentive  and  affectionate  man- 
ners, in  private  life,  greatly  aided  and  increased  his  pubUc  utility : 
and,  if  it  should  please  Providence,  that  a  portion  of  his  spirit 
should  descend  with  his  mantle,  the  virtues  of  Sir  Alexander 
Ball,  as  a  master,  a  husband,  and  a  parent,  will  form  a  no  less 
remarkable  epoch  in  the  moral  history  of  the  Maltese  than  his 
wisdom,  as  a  governor,  has  made  in  that  of  their  outward  cir- 
cumstances. That  the  private  and  personal  qualities  of  a  first 
magistrate  should  have  pohtical  effects,  will  appear  strange  to 
no  reflecting  Englishman,  who  has  attended  to  the  workings  of 
men's  minds  during  the  first  ferment  of  revolutionary  principles, 
and  must  therefore  have  witnessed  the  influence  of  our  own 
sovereign's  domestic  character  in  counteracting  them.  But  in 
Malta  there  were  circutnjitances  which  rendered  such  an  example 
pecuharly  requisite  and  beneficent.  The  very  existence,  for  so 
many  generations,  of  an  order  of  lay  ceHbates  in  that  island, 
who  abaadoned  even  the  outward  shows  of  an  adherence  to  their 
vow  of  chastity,  must  have  had  pernicious  effects  on  the  morals 
of  the  inhabitants.  But  when  it  is  considered  too  that  the 
knights  oi  Malta  had  been  for  the  last  fifty  years  or  more  a  set 
of  useless  idlers,  genprally  illiterate,* — for  they  thought  Htera- 

'  The  personal  efleds  ol  eyary  knight  were,  after  hia  death,  appropci- 
ittad  to  the  Order  and  his  booka,  if  ha  had  (my,  daTolved  to  the  pnblio 
library  This  hbraiy  therefor*,  whioh  has  been  aecmnulating  from  the 
time  of  then  first  Bcttlpraent  in  the  island,  is  a  fair  criterion  of  the  nature 
anr]  Jegi  eo  of  I  hfii   Ivtei  ai  y  atudiea,  as  an  average    Even  in  respeet  to 
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ture  110  part  of  a  soldier's  excellence  ;  and  yet  effeii 
they  were  soldiers  in  name  only  :  wlien  it  is  considered,  that 
they  were,  moreover,  all  of  them  ahens,  who  looked  upon  them- 
selves not  merely  as  of  a  superior  rank  to  the  native  nobles,  but 
as  beings  of  a  different  race  (1  had  almost  said,  species),  from 
the  Maltese  collectively ;  and  finally  that  these  men  possessed 
esclusively  the  government  of  the  island ;  it  may  he  safely  con- 
cluded that  they  were  little  better  than  a  perpetual  influenza, 
relaxing  and  diseasing  the  hearts  of  all  the  families  within  their 
sphere  of  influence.  Hence  the  peasantry,  who  fortunately  were 
below  their  reach,  notwithstanding  the  more  than  childish  igno- 
rance in  which  they  were  kept  by  their  priests,  yet  compared 
with  the  middle  and  higher  ciaases,  were  both  in  mind  and  body 
as  ordinary  men  compared  with  dwarfe.  Every  respectable 
family  had  some  one  knight  for  theo-  patron,  as  a  matter  of 
course  ;  and  to  him  the^honor  of  a  sister  or  a  daughter  was  sac- 
rificed, equally  as  a  matter  of  course.*  But  why  should  I  thus 
disguise  the  truth  ?  Alas  I  in  nine  instances  out  of  ten,  this  pa- 
tron was  the  common  paramour  of  every  woman  in  the  family. 
"Were  I  composing  a  state-memorial,  I  should  abstain  from  all 
aUusion  to  moral  good  or  evil,  as  not  having  now  first  to  ieam, 
that  with  diplomatists  and  with  practical  statesmen  of  every  de- 
nomination, it  would  preclude  all  attention  to  its  other  contents, 
and  have  no  result  hut  that  of  securing  for  its  author's  name  the 
official  private  mark  of  exclusion  or  dismksion,  as  a  weak  or 
Buspicioiia  person.  But  among  those  for  whom  I  am  now  writ- 
ing, there  are,  I  trust,  many  who  wilt  think  it  not  the  feeblest 
reason  for  rejoicing  in  oui  possession  of  Malta,  and  not  the  least 
worthy  motive  for  wishing  its  retention,  that  one  source  of 
human  misery  and  corruption  has  been  dried  up.  Such  persons 
will  hear  the  name  of  Sir  Alexander  Ball  with  additional  rever- 
ence, as  of  one  who  has  made  the  protection  of  Great  Britain  a 
double  blessing  to  the  Maltese,  and  broken  the  bonds  of  iniquity, 
as  well  as  unlocked  the  fetters  of  political  oppression. 

When  we  are  praising  the  departed  by  our  own  fii'e-sides,  wo 
dwell  most  fondly  on  those  qualities  which  had  won  our  personal 

works  of  militaey  Boianoe,  it  is  ooutemptihle— iis  the  sole  public  libritry  of 
so  uumecoiia  aud  opulent  aa  ordei-,  moat  ooatemptibla — and  in  all  other  de- 
of  literature  it  U  below  oi 
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ftffection,  and  which  sharpen  our  individual  regrets.  But  when 
impelled  hy  a  loftier  and  more  meditative  sorrow,  we  would  _raise 
a  pubhe  naonument  to  their  memory,  we  praise  tJiem  appropri- 
ately when  we  relate  their  actions  faithfully ;  and  thus  pieserving 
their  example  for  the  imitation  of  the  living,  alleviate  the  loss, 
while  we  demonstrate  ita  magnitude.  My  funeral  eulogy  of  Six 
Alexander  Ball  must  therefore  be  a  narrative  of  his  life  ;  and  this 
fnend  of  mankind  will  be  defrauded  of  honor  in  proportion  as  that 
narrative  is  deficient  and  fragmentary.  It  shaU,  however,  be  as 
complete  as  my  information  enables,  and  as  prudence  and  a 
proper  respect  for  the  feelings  of  the  living  permit,  me  fo  render  it. 
His  fame  (1  adopt  the  words  of  onr  elder  writers)  is  so  great 
throughowt  the  world  that  he  stands  in  no  need  of  an  encomium  ; 
£Uid  yet  his  worth  is  much  greater  than  his  fame.  It  is  impossi- 
ble not  to  speak  great  things  of  him,  and  yet  it  will  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  spealc  what  he  deserves.  But  custom  requires  that  some- 
thing should  he  said  ;  it  is  a  duty  and  a  debt  which  we  owe  to 
otrraeives  and  to  mankind,  not  less  than  to  his  memory ;  and  I 
hope  his  great  soul,  if  it  hath  any  Itnowledge  of  what  is  done 
here  below,  will  not  be  offended  at  the  smaOness  even  of  my  offering. 
Ah !  how  little,  when  among  the  sul^eots  of  The  Friend  I 
promised  "  characters  met  with  in  real  life,"  did  I  anticipate  the 
sad  event,  which  compels  me  to  weave  on  a  cypress  branch  those 
sprays  of  laurel  which  I  had  destined  for  hia  bust,  not  his  menu-'' 
ment  I  He  lived  as  we  should  all  live  ;  and,  I  doubt  not,  left 
the  world  as  we  should  all  wish  to  leave  it.  Such  is  the  power 
of  dispensing  biasings,  which  Providence  has  attached  to  the 
truly  groat  and  good,  that  they  can  not  even  die  without  ad- 
vantage to  their  fellow-creatures ;  for  death  consecrates  their  ex- 
ample ;  and  the  vrisdom,  which  might  have  been  slighted  at  the 
council-table,  becomes  oracular  from  the  shrine.  Those  rare  ex- 
cellencies, which  make  our  grief  poignant,  make  it  likewise  profile 
able  ;  and  the  tears,  which  wise  men  shed  for  the  departure  of 
the  wise,  are  among  those  that  are  preserved  in  heaven.  It  is  the 
fervent  aspiration  of  my  spirit,  that  I  may  so  perform  the  task 
which  private  gratitude,  and  public  duty  impose  on  me,  that,  "  as 
God  hath  cut  this  tree  of  paradise  down  from  its  seat  of  earth,  the 
dead  trunk  may  yet  support  a  part  of  the  dechning  temple,  or  at 
least  serve  to  Mndlc  the  fire  on  the  altar,"* 

*  Jct.  Taylor. 
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^  partem  iaaui$Be  velim,  g-uodcwmgue  relmquam, 

Majus  erif.     Veteres  aeius,  ^-iraamfae  jwBentam 

Proseqaar?    Ad  sese  mentem  prceientia  ducrmi. 

^arrem  justituttn.  ?     Resplendet  f/loria  Mitrtis. 

Armati  mferani  virea  ?    P/i(s  egit  inermis.  OLiUDiAK  * 

If  1  desire  to  p^a  over  a  part  iu  silenee,  wiiatever  I  omit,  will  seem,  the 
most  worthy  to  bftve  been  recorded.  Shall  I  pursae  lie  old  esploite  and 
early  yontli  1  Bjh  reoent  msrits  recall  the  mind  to  themselves.  Shall  I 
dwell  on  bis  jvistioe  !  The  glory  of  the  wai'rior  rises  liefore  me  resplendent. 
Shall  I  relate  his  Btrength  in  nrma  !  Ha  perforioed  yet  greater  things  un- 
armed. 

"  Thehb  is  Eomething;,"  says  Harrington,!  "first  in  the  making 
of  a  commonwealth,  then  in  the  governing  of  it,  and  last  of  all  in  the 
leading  of  its  armies,  which,  though  there  be  great  divines,  great 
lawyers,  great  men  in  all  ranks  of  hfe,  seems  to  be  pecuhar  only  to 
the  genius  of  a  gentleman.  For  so  it  is  in  the  urtiTersal  series  of 
story,  that  if  any  man  has  founded  a  commonwealth,  he'  was  first 
a,  gentleman."  Such  also,  he  adds,  as  have  got  any  fame  as  civil 
governors,  have  been  gentlemen,  or  persons  of  known  descents. 
Sir  Alexander  Ball  was  a  gentleman  by  birth  ;  a  younger  brother 
of  an  old  and  respectable  family  in  Gloucestershire.  He  went 
into  the  navy  at  an  early  age  from  his  choice,  and  as  he  himself 
tpld  me,  in  consequence  of  the  deep  impression  and  vivid  images 
left  on  his  mind  by  the  perusal  of  Robinson  Crusoe.  It  is  not  my 
intention  to  detail  the  steps  of  his  promotion,  or  the  services  in 
which  he  was  engaged  as  a  subaltern.  I  recollect  many  partic- 
ulars indeed,  but  not  the  dates,  with  such  distinctness  as  would 
enable  me  to  state  them  (as  it  would  be  necessary  to  do  if  I 
stated  them  at  all)  in  the  order  of  time.  These  dates  might, 
perhaps,  have  been  procured  from  other  sources ;  but  incidents 
that  ate  neither  characteristic  nor  instructive,  even  such  as  would 

*  De  laud,  Stiltc.  i.  13. — Ed.  ■]■  I'lelimimU'ies  Lo  Oceajia,  p.  i.—Ed. 
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be  expected  with  reason  in  a  regular  life,  are  no  part  of  my  plan ; 
while  those  which  are  both  interesting  and  illustrative  I  hare 
been  precluded  from  mentioning,  some  irom  motives  which  have 
been  already  explained,  and  others  fi-om  still  higher  considera- 
tions. The  most  important  of  these  may  be  deduced  from  a  re- 
Seotion  with  which  he  himself  once  concluded  a  long  and  affect- 
ing narration  ;  namely,  that  no  body  of  men  can  for  any  length 
of  time  be  safely  treated  otherwise  than  as  rational  beings  ;  and 
that,  therefore,  the  education  of  the  lower  classes  was  of  the  ut- 
most consequence  to  the  permanent  security  of  the  empire,  even 
for  the  sake  of  our  navy.  The  dangers,  apprehended  from  the 
education  of  the  lower  classes,  arose  (he  said)  entirely  from  its  not 
being  universal,  and  from  the  unusnaJness  in  the  lowest  dassea 
of  those  accomplishments,  which  he,  like  Dr.  Bell,  regarded  as  one 
of  the  means  of  education,  and  not  as  education  itself.*  If,  he  ob- 
served, the  lower  classes  in  general  .possessed  but  one  eye  or  one  arm, 
the  few  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  two  would  naturally 
become  vain  and  restless,  and  consider  themselves  as  entitled  to  a 
higher  situation.  He  illustrated  this  by  the  fiiults  attributed  to 
learned  women,  and  that  the  same  obieitions  were  formerly  made  to 
educating  women  at  all  n  imely  that  then  linowledge  made  them 
vain,  affected,  and  neglectfid  of  then  pioper  duties.  Now  that 
all  women  of  conditicn  aie  ■well  educated  we  hear  no  more  of 
these  apprehensions  or  observe  anj  instances  to  justify  them. 
Yet  if  a  lady  undeistood  the  Greek  one  tenth  part  as  well  as  the 
whole  circle  of  her  tcquamtances  understood  the  French  lan- 
guage it  would  not  HurpriKe  us  to  hnd  hei  less  pleasing  from  the 
consciousness  of  her  superiority  m  the  possession  of  an  unusual 
advantage  &ii  Alciander  Ball  quoted  the  speech  of  an  old  ad- 
miral one  of  whose  two  gieat  wishes  was  to  have  a  ship's  crew 
composed  altogether  of  senou'i  Scotchmen  He  spoke  with  great 
reprobation  ot  the  vulgai  notion  tlie  worse  man,  the  better  sailor. 
Courage  he  said  was  the  natural  pioduct  of  familiarity  with 
danger  which  thoughtlesMic^  would  oftentimes  turn  into  fbol- 
hardmess     tnd  that  he  hal  always  found  the  most  usefully  brave 

*  Whioli  ooosiBtB  in  educing,  or  to  adopt  Di'.  Bell's  own  eKpceaaion,  elicit- 
ing the  faculties  of  the  tmaan  mind,  aud  at  flie  Same  time  subordiuatiDg 
tliem  to  the  veBatKi  and  eonsdence ;  vacyiog  the  maans  of  thia  eominon  cad 
aeoording  to  the  sphere  and  pacticular  mode,  in  ■which  the  individiuJ  is 
litely  to  act  fliid  become  iiBcful, 
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sailors  the  gravest  and  most  latioQal  of  his  orew.  The  best  sailor 
he  had  ever  Iiad,  firat  attracted  his  notice  by  the  anxiety  which 
he  expressed  concerning  the  means  of  remitting  some  money 
which  he  had  received  in  the  West  Indies  to  his  sbter  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  this  man,  wthout  any  tinge  of  methodism,  was  never 
heard  to  swear  an  oath,  and  was  remarkahle  for  the  ficmness 
with  which  he  devoted  a  part  of  every  Sunday  to  the  reading  of 
his  Bible.  I  record  this  with  satisfaetlon  as  a  testimony  of  great 
weight,  and  in  all  respects  imexceptionahle ;  for  Sir  Alexander 
Ball's  opinions  throughout  life  lemained  imwarped  by  zealotry, 
and  were  those  of  a  mind  seeking  attei  tiuth  in  calmness  and 
complete,  self-possession.  He  was  much  pleased  with  an  unsus- 
picious testimony  furnished  by  Dampier  I  have  particularly 
observed,"  writes  this  famous  old  navlg^tol  *  "  there  and  ia 
other  places,  that  such  as  had  been  well  hied,  were  generally 
most  careful  to  improve  their  tune  and  would  be  very  industfious 
and  fi-ugal  where  there  was  any  probability  of  considerable  gain  ; 
but  on  the  contrary,  sneh  as  had  been  bied  «p  in  ignorance  and 
hard  labor,  when  they  came  to  have  plenty  would  extravagantly 
sijuander  away  their  time  and  money  in  drinking  and  making  a 
bluster."  Indeed,  it  is  a  melancholy  proof,  how  strangely  power 
warps  the  minds  of  ordinary  men,  that  there  can  be  a  doubt  on 
this  subject  among  persons  who  have  been  themselves  educated. 
It  tempts  a  suspicion,  that  unltnown  to  themselves  they  find  a 
comfort  in  the  thought  that  their  inferiors  are  something  less  than 
men :  or  that  they  have  an  uneasy  half-consciousness  that,  if  this 
were  not  the  case,  they  would  themselves  have  no  claim  to  be 
their  superior.  For  a  sober  education  naturally  inspires  self-re- 
spect. But  he  who  respects  himself  will  respect  others  ;  and  he 
who  respects  both  himself  and  others,  must  of  necessity  be  a  brave 
man.  The  great  importance  of  this  subject,  and  the  increasing 
interest  which  good  men  of  all  denominations  feel  in  the  bringing 
about  of  a  national  education,  must  be  my  excuse  for  having  en- 
tered so  minutely  into  Sir  Alexander  Ball's  opinions  on  this  head, 
in  which,  however,  I  am  the  more  excusable,  being  now  on  that 
part  of  his  life  which  I  am  obliged  to  leave  almost  a  blank. 

During  his  lieutenancy,  and  after  he  had  perfected  himself  in 
the  knowledge  and  duties  of  a  practical  sailor,  he  was  compelled 
by  the  state  of  his  health  to  remain  in  England  for  a  considerable 
*  Tol.  IL  P.  ii.  p.  S9.—Kd. 
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luixgth  of  time,  0)'  this  he  iadustiiously  availed  himself  for  the 
acquirement  of  substantial  knowledge  from  books  ;  and  during 
hia  whole  Jife  afterwards,  he  considered  those  as  his  happiest 
hours,  which,  without  any  neglect  of  official  or  professional  duty, 
he  couid  devote  to  reading.  He  preferred,  indeed  he  almost  con- 
fined hiraseli"  to,  history,  politicai  economy,  voyages  and  travels, 
natuial  history,  and  latterly  agriciilttital  works  ;  in  short,  to  such 
books  as  contain  specific  facta,  or  practical  principles  capable  of 
specific  application.  His  active  life,  and  the  particular  objects 
of  immediate  utility,  some  one  of  which  he  had  always  in  his 
view,  precluded  a  taste  for  works  of  pure  speculation  and  ab- 
stract science,  though  he  highly  honored  those  who  were  emi- 
nent in  these  respects,  and  considered  them  as  the  benefactors 
of  mankind,  no  leas  than  those  who  afterwards  disseovered  the 
mode  of  applying  their  principles,  or  who  realized  them  in  prac- 
laoe.  "Works  of  amusement,  as  novels,  plays,  and  the  like  did  not 
appear  even  to  amuse  him  ;  and  the  only  poetical  composition, 
of  which  I  have  ever  heard  him  spetJi,  was  a  manuaotipt*  poem 
written  by  one  of  my  friends,  which  I  read  to  his  lady  in  his 
presence.  To  my  surprise  he  afterwards  spoke  of  this  with 
warm  interest ;  but  it  was  evident  to  me,  that  it  was  not  so 
much  ihe  poetic  merit  of  the  composition  that  had  interested 
him,  as  the  truth  and  psychological  insight  with,  which  it  repre- 
sented the  practicability  of  reforming  the  most  hardened  minds, 
and  the  various  accidents  which,  may  awaken  the  most  brutal- 
ized person  to  a  recognition  of  his  nobler  being.  I  will  add  one 
remark  of  his  own  knowledge  acquired  from  hooka,  which  appears 
to  me  both  just  and  valuable.  The  prejudice  against  such 
knowledge,  he  said,  and  the  custom  of  opposing  it  to  that  which 
is  learnt  by  practice,  originated  in  those  times  when  hooks  were 
almost  confined  to  theology  and  to  logical  and  metaphysical 
subtleties ;  but  that  at  present  there  is  scarcely  any  practical 
knowledge,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  books  :  the  pre^  is  the 
means  by  which  intelligent  men  now  converse  with  each  other, 
and  persons  of  all  clasaea  and  all  pursuits  convey,  each  the  con- 
tribution of  his  individual  experience.  It  waa  therefore,  he  said 
as  absurd  to  hold  book-knowledge  at  present  in  contempt,  as  it 
would  be  for  a  man  to  avail  himself  only  of  his  own  eyes  and 
*  Though  it  remains,  I  believe,  unpnbKshed,  I  can  not  resist  tlie  tempta- 
tion of  reoordins  tliftt  it  w(^  Mi-.  "Wordswortli'a  Peter  Bell.     ISl*?. 
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ears,  and  to  aim  at  uothing  whicli  could  not  be  performed  ex- 
clusively by  his  own  amis.  The  lase  and  necessity  of  peiBonal 
experience  coiKisted  in  the  power  of  choosing  and  applying  what 
had  been  read,  aad  of  diaerinunating  by  the  %ht  of  analogy  the 
practicable  from  the  impracticable,  and  probability  ftora  mere 
plausibility.  "Witbout  a  judgment  matured  and  steadied  by  ac- 
tual experience,  a  man  would  read  to  little  or  perhaps  to  bad 
purpose ;  but  yet  that  experience,  which  in  exclusion  of  all  other 
knowledge  has  been  derived  from  one  man's  life,  is  in  the  present 
day  Bcaxcely  worthy  of  the  name — at  least  for  those  -who  are  to 
act  in  the  higher  and  wider  spheres  of  duty.  An  ignorant  gen- 
eral, he  said,  inspired  him  with  terror  ;  for  if  he  were  too  proud 
to  take  advice  he  would  ruin  himself  by  his  own  blunders  ;  and 
if  he  were  not,  by  adopting  the  worst  that  was  offered.  A  great 
genius  may  indeed  form  an  exception ;  but  we  do  not  lay  down 
rules  in  expectation  of  wonders.  A  similar  remark  I  remember 
to  have  heard  from  an  officer,  who  to  eminence  in  professional 
science  and  the  gallantry  of  a  tried  soldier,  adds  all  the  accom- 
pUshments  of  a  eoimd  scholar  and  the  powers  of  a  man  of  genius- 
One  incident,  which  happened  at  this  period  of  Sir  Alexander's 
life,  is  Eo  illustrative  of  his  chaiacter,  and  furnishes  so  strong  a 
preamnption  that  the  thoughtful  humanity  by  which  he  was  dis- 
tinguished was  not  wholly  the  growth  of  his  latter  years,  that, 
though  it  may  appear  to  some  trifling  in  itself,  I  wiU  insert  it  in 
this  place,  with  the  occasion  on  which  it  was  communicated  to 
me.  In  a  large  party  at  the  ttrand  Master's  palace,  I  had  ob- 
served a  naval  officer  of  distinguished  merit  listening  to  Sir 
Alexander  Ball,  whenever  he  joined  in  the  conversation,  with  so 
marked  a  pleasure,  that  it  seemed  as  if  his  very  voice,  inde- 
pendently of  what  he  said,  had  been  delightful  to  him  ;  and  once 
as  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  Sir  Alexander  Ball,  I  could  not  but  notice 
the  mixed  expression  of  awe  and  affection,  which  gave  a  more 
than  common  interest  to  so  manly  a  countonance.  During  his 
stay  in  the  island,  this  officer  honored  me  not  unfrequently  with 
Mb  visits ;  and  at  the  conclusion  of  my  last  conversation  with 
him,  in  which  I  had  dwelt  on  the  wisdom  of  the  Governor's* 

"  Sush.  Sir  Alexanda-  Ball  was  in  raality,  and  Btioh  wns  Ma  general  ap- 
pellation in  the  Mediterranean :  I  adopt  this  title,  tberefore,  to  avoid  the 
UDgraeeful  repetitioo  of  his  own  name  on  the  one  hsnd,  and  on  the  other 
the  oonfuBion  which  might  arise  from  the  uao  of  his  f  enl  title,  namely,  "  His 
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conduct  in  a  recent  and  difEeult  emergency,  he  told  me  that  he 
considered  himself  as  indebted  to  the  same  excellent  person  for 
that  which  was  dearer  to  him  than  his  life.  "  Sir  Alexander 
Ball,"  said  he,  "  has  {I  dare  say)  forgotten  the  circumstance ; 
but  Tvhen  he  ivas  Lieutenant  Ball,  he  was  the  officer  whom  I 
accompanied  in  my  first  boat-expedition,  being  then  a  midship- 
man and  only  in  my  fourteenth  year.  ■  As  we  were  rowing  up  to 
the  vessel  ■which  we  were  to  attack,  amid  a  discharge  of  mus- 
ketry, I  was  overpowered  by  fear,  my  knees  trembled  imder  me, 
and  I  seemed  on  the  point  of  fainting  away.  Lieutenant  Ball, 
who  saw  the  condition  I  was  in,  placed  himself  close  beside  me, 
and  still  keeping  his  countenance  directed  toward  the  enemy, 
took  hold  of  my  hand,  and  pressing  it  in  the  most  fiiendly  mau- 
ner,  said  in  a  low  voice,  '  Couiage  my  dear  hoy  '  don't  be  afra'd 
of  yourself!  you  will  recovei  m  a  mmute  oi  so — I  was  lust  the 
same,  when  I  first  went  out  m  this  way  "iir  added  the  ofh 
cer  to  me,  "  it  was  as  if  an  ingel  had  p  t  i  new  so  d  mto  me 
With  the  feeling,  that  1  was  not  yet  disl  cnored  the  whole  bur 
then  of  agony  was  removed  and  from  that  moment  I  was  a'l 
fearless  and  foi-ward  as  the  oldest  of  the  boat  3  crew  and  on  our 
return  the  lieutenant  spoke  highly  of  me  to  oui  captain  I  in 
scarcely  less  convinced  of  my  ow  n  being  than  that  1  aho  ild  have 
been  what  I  tremble  to  think  of  if  initeid  ol  his  humane  en 
couragement,  he  had  at  that  moment  scoffed  thieatened  oi  re 
viled  me.  And  this  was  the  more  Itinl  in  him  because  a=  I 
afierwards  understood,  his  own  eondui-t  m  his  first  tnal  hid 
evinced  tc  all  apjwarances  thi.  greatest  feailessnras  and  thit  he 
said  this  therefore  only  to  give  me  heart  and  restore  me  to  my 
own  good  opinion."  This  inecdote  I  trust  wiU  have  sime 
weight  with  those  who  may  have  lent  an  eai  to  any  oi  those 
vague  calumni^  Irom  which  no  naval  commander  can  secure  his 
good  name,  who,  knowing  the  paramount  necessity  of  regularity 
and  strict  discipline  in  a  ship  of  wai,  adopts  an  appiopviate  plan 

Majesty'a  civil  Commissioner  foT'  the  island  of  Malta  and  its  Dependenciea  j 
and  Miniater  Plenipotentiarj  to  the  Oi'dev  of  St.  John."  This  ia  not  the 
place  to  e^>ose  the  timid  and  uniteadj  policy  whioh  continued  tlie  latter 
title,  or  the  petty  jealousies  which  interfered  to  prevent  Sir  Alexander 
I&li  from  havrng  the  title  of  Governor,  fiian  one  of  the  very  oanseB  which 
rendered  bim  fittest  for  tlie  office. 

(See  Tab'^  Talk,  VI.  p-  607.— m) 
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for  the  attainment  of  these  oXgacta  ind  remamH  constant  and 
ijnmutable  in  the  e-vecution  To  an  Athenian  who  m  praiwng 
a  pubUe  functionary  had  soad  that  very  one  cithei  ippltnlel 
him  or  left  him  without  censure  a  philoeophei  leplicd —  How 
seldom  then  must  he  have  done  his  duty 

Of  Sir  Alexinder  Balls  chaiactei  as  Giptain  Ball  ol  hs 
raeaBwres  as  a  disoiphnanan  and  of  the  wise  lad  iignihe  \  pnn 
ciple  on  which  he  grounded  those  measures  I  have  already  spi 
ken  in  a  former  part  of  this  woik  *  and  must  content  mytelf 
therefore  with  entreating  the  realoi  to  re  peruse  that  passage  as 
belonging  to  this  place  and  as  a  pitt  oi  thi.  present  nanation 
Ahl  Uttle  did  I  expect  at  the  time  I  wrote  that  account  that 
the  motives  of  delicacy  whict  then,  irapelkd  me  to  withhoi  1  the 
name,  would  so  soon  be  exchanged  for  tht  higher  duty  which 
ndw  justifies  me  m  aiding  t  At  tl  e  th  light  ol  such  events 
the  language  of  a  tender  superstition  i  the  v  ice  of  natuio  it 
self,  and  those  facta  alone  presenting  tliem&elveb  to  our  memory 
which  had  left  an  impressio  i  on  oui  he  rts  we  assent  lo  and 
adopt  the  poet  b  pathetic  complaint 

0,  Sir  1  the  good  die  first, 

And  those  whose  hearts  are  dry  aa  summer  dust, 
Burn  to  tiie  soeket-f 

Thus  that  the  tumane  plan  described  in  the  pages  now  re- 
ferred to,  a  system  in  pursuance  of  which  the  captain  of  a  man 
of  war  uniformly  regarded  his  sentences  not  as  dependent  on  his 
own  will,  or  to  he  affected  by  the  state  of  his  feelings  at  the  mo- 
ment, but  as  the  pre-established  determinations  of  known  laws, 
and  himself  as  the  voice  of  the  law  in  pronouncing  the  sentence, 
and  its  delegate  in  enforcing  tiie  execution,  could  not  but  furnish 
occasional  food  to  the  spirit  of  detraction,  must  be  evident  to 
every  reflecting  mind.  It  is  indeed  little  less  than  impossible, 
that  he,  who  in  order  to  be  effectively  humane  determines  to  be 
inflexibly  just,  and  who  is  inexorable  to  his  own  feelings  when 
they  would  interrupt  the  course  of  justice ;  who  looks  at  each 
particular  act  by  llie  light  of  all  its  consequences,  and  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  ultimate  good  or  evil,  should  not  sometimes  be 
charged  with  tyianny  by  weak  minds.  And  it  is  too  certain 
that  tKe  caluinny  will  be  wiOingly  believed  and  eagerly  propa- 
»  Essayp.  167.— Si:  -f  Exoursion,  B.  J.— Ed. 
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gated  by  all  those,  who  should  shun,  the  presence  of  an  eye  keen 
in  the  detection  of  imposture,  incapacity,  and  misconduct,  and  of 
a  resolution  as  steady  in  their  exposure.  We  soon  hate  the  man 
whose  qualities  we  diread,  and  thus  have  a  double  interest,  an  in- 
terest of  passion  as  weD  as  of  policy,  in  decrying  and  defaming 
him.  But  good  men  will  rest  satisfied  with  the  promise  made  to 
them  by  the  Divine  Comforter,  that  hy  her  ehildren  shall  wis- 
dom be  justified. 


the  generous  spirit,  "who,  wlieu  brought 

Among  the  ta^a  of  real  life,  lati  ivrought 

Upon  the  plan  that  pleased  hie  childish  thought ; 

Whose  high  endeavors  are  an  inward  light 

That  make  the  path  before  him  always  bright ; 

"Who  doomed  to  go  in  company  with  pain. 

And  fear  and  bloodshed,  miserable  train  I 

Turns  bis  necessity  to  glorious  gain ; 

By  objeefB,  which  might  force  the  soul  to  abule 

Her  feeling,  rendered  more  oompaBgionatc      WoanswonTi!.* 

At  the  close  of  the  American  war,  Oaptain  Ball  was  intrusted 
■with  the  protection  and  convoying  of  an  immense  mercantile  fleet 
to  America,  and  by  his  great  pradence  and  unesampled  attention 
to  the  interests  of  all  and  each,  he  endeared  his  name  to  the 
American  raerchants,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  that  high  re- 
spect and  predOection  which  both  the  Americans  and  their  gov- 
ernment ever  afterwards  entertained  for  him.  My  recollection 
does  not  enable  me  to  attempt  any  accuracy  in  the  date  or  cir- 
cumstances, or  to  add  the  particulars,  of  his  services  in  the  West 
Indies  and  on  the  coast  of  America.  I  now  therefore  merely  al- 
lude to  the  fact  with  a  prospective  reference  to  opinions  and  cir- 
cumstances, which  I  shall  have  to  mention  hereaitor.  Shortly 
after  the  general  peace  was  established.  Captain  Ball,  who  was 
now  a  married  man,  passed  some  time  with  his  lady  ia  France, 
and,  if  I  mistake  not,  at  Nantes.  At  the  same  time,  and  in  the 
*  The  Christian  Warrior. — SZ 
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same  town,  among  the  other  Enghah  visitors,  Lord  (then  Captain) 
Nelson  happened  to  be  one.  In  consequence  of  some  punotUio,  as 
to  whose  husiness  it  was  to  pay  the  compHment  of  the  first  call, 
they  never  met,  and  this  trifling  affair  occasioned  a.  coldness  be- 
tween the  two  naval  commanders,  or  in  truth  a  mutual  prejudice 
against  each  other.  Some  years  after,  both  their  ships  being  to- 
gether close  off  Minorca  and  neai  Port  Mahon,  a  violent  storm 
nearly  disabled  Kelson's  vessel,  and  in  addition  to  the  fury  of  the 
■wind,  it  was  night-time  and  the  thickest  daclmesa.  Captain  Ball, 
however,  brought  his  vessel  at  length  to  Nelson's  assistance,  took 
his  ship  in  tow,  aiid  used  his  best  endeavors  to  bring  her  and  his 
own  vessel  into  Port  Mahon.  The  difiiculties  and  the  dangers 
increased.  Nelson  considered  the  case  of  his  own  ship  as  despe- 
rate, and  that  unless  slie  was  immediately  left  to  her  own  fate, 
both  vessels  would  inevitably  be  lost.  He,  therefore,  with  the 
generosity  natural  to  Mm,  repeatedly  requested  Captain  Ball  to 
let  him  loose  ;  and  on  Ball's  refusal  he  became  impetuous,  and 
enforced  his  demand  with  passionate  threats.  Ball  then  himself 
took  the  speaking-trumpet,  which  the  fury  of  the  wind  and  waves 
rendered  necessary,  and  with  great  solemnity  and  without  the 
least  disturbance  of  temper,  called  oiit  in  reply,  "  I  feel  confident 
that  I  can  bring  you  in  safe  ;  I  therefore  must  not,  and,  by  the 
help  of  Almighty  Grod  !  I  will  not  leave  you  I"  What  he  prom- 
ised he  performed  ;  and  alter  they  were  safely  anchored,  Nelson 
came  on  board  of  Ball's  ship,  and  embracing  him  with  all  the  ar- 
dor of  acknowledgment,  exclaimed — "  a  friend  in  need  is  a  friend 
indeed !"  At  this  time  and  on  this  occasion  commenced  that  firm 
and  perfect  friendship  between  these  two  great  men,  which  was 
interrupted  only  by  the  death  of  the  former.  The  pleasing  task 
of  dweUing  on  this  mutual  attachment  I  defer  to  that  part  of  the 
present  sketch  which  will  relate  to  Sir  Alexander  Ball's  opinions 
of  men  and  things.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  the  present  to  say. 
that  the  two  men,  whom  Lord  Nelson  especially  honored,  were 
Sir  Thomas  Trowbridge  and  Sir  Alexander  Ball ;  and  once,  when 
they  were  both  present,  on  some  allusion  made  to  the  loss  of  his 
arm,  he  replied,  "  Who  shall  dare  tell  me  that  I  want  an  arm, 
when  I  have  three  right  arms — this  (putting  forward  his  own 
left  one)  and  Ball  and  Tronbridge  ?" 

In  the  plan  of  the  battle  of  the  Nile  it  was  Lord  Nelson's  de- 
Bign,  that  Captains  Troubridge  and  Ball  should  have  led  up  the 
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attack.  Tlie  former  was  stranded  ;  and  the  latter,  by  accident 
of  the  wind,  could  not  bring  liis  ship  into  tlie  line  of  battle  till 
some  time  after  the  engagement  had  become  general.  "With  his 
characteristie  forecast  and  activity  of  (what  may  not  improperly 
be  called)  piactical  imagination,  he  had  made  arrangements  to 
meet  every  probable  contingency.  AH  the  shrouds  and  sails  of 
the  ship,  not  absolutely  aeoesaary  for  its  immediate  management, 
were  thoioiighly  wetted  and  so  rolled  up,  that  they  were  as  hard 
and  as  little  .inflaimnaHe  as  eo  many  aohd  cylinders  of  wood  ; 
every  sailor  had  his  appropriate  placw  and  fuaction,  and  a  certain 
number  were  appointed  as  the  lirenien,  whose  sole  di^ty  it  was  to 
be  on  the  watch  if  any  part  of  the  vessel  should  take  fire  :  and 
to  these  mea  exclusively  the  charge  of  extinguishing  it  was  com- 
mitted. It  was  already  dark  when  he  brought  his  sliip  into  ac- 
tion, and  laid  her  along-side  the  French  JU  Orient.  One  particu- 
lar only  I  shall  add  to  the  Itnown  account  of  the  memorable  en- 
gagement between  these  ships,  and  this  I  received  from  Sir 
Alexander  Ball  himself  He  had  previously  made  a  combustible 
preparation,  but  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  engagement  to  be 
expected,  he  had  purposed  to  reserve  for  the  last  emergency.  But 
jwst  at  the  time  when,  from  several  symptoms,  he  had  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  enemy  would  soon  strike  to  him,  one 
of  the  lieutenants,  without  his  knowledge,  threw  in  the  combus- 
tible matter  ;  and  this  it  was  that  occasioned  the  treniendous  ex- 
plosion of  that  vessel,  which,  with  the  deep  silence  and  interrup- 
tion of  the  engagement  which  succeeded  to  it,  has  been  justly 
deemed  the  sublimest  war  incident  recorded  in  history.  Yet  the 
incident  which  followed,  and  which  has  not,  I  believe,  been  pub- 
licly made  known,  is  scarcely  less  impressive,  though  its  sublimity 
is  of  a  different  character.  At  the  renewal  of  the  battle,  Cap- 
taui  Ball,  though  his  ship  was  then  on  five  in  three  different 
parts,  laid  her" along-side  a  French  eighty-four;  and  a  second, 
longer  obstinate  contest  began.  The  firing  on  the  part  of  the 
French  ship  having  at  length  for  some  time  slackened,  and  then 
altogether  ceased,  and  yet  no  sign  given  of  surrender,  the  first 
lieutenant  came  to  Captain  Ball  and  informed  him  that  the  hearls 
of  his  men  were  as  good  as  ever,  but  that  they  were  so  completely 
exhausted,  that  they  were  scarcely  capable  of  lifting  an  a.rm. 
He  Mked,  therefore,  whether,  as  the  enemy  had  now  ceased  firing, 
tile  men  might  be  permitted  to  lie  down  by  their  guns  for  a  short 
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time.  After  some  reflection,  Sir  Alexander  acceded  to  the  pro- 
posal, taking  oj'  course  the  proper  precautions  to  rouse  tbem  again 
at  the  moment  he  thought  requisite.  Accordingly,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  himself,  his  oflicers,  and  the  appointed  watch,  the 
ship's  erew  lay  down,  each  in  the  place  to  which  he  was  stationed, 
and  slept  for  twenty  minutes.  They  were  then  roused  ;  and 
started  up,  as  Sir  Alexander  expressed  it,  more  like  men  out  of 
an  amhush  than  from  sleep,  so  co-instantaneously  did  they  all 
ohey  the  aummona  !  They  recommenced  their  fire,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  enemy  surrendered  ;  and  it  was  soon  after  discovered, 
that  dunng  that  intei  val  and  almost  mimediately  after  the  French 
ship  had  first  CPi^ied  finng  the  crew  had  sunk  down  by  their 
gmn  md  tlieip  slept  almost  by  the  side,  as  it  were,  of  their 
fJeepmg  enem\ 


Whose  powers  shed  round  liim  in  the  common  a 

Or  mild  conoemB  of  ordinary  life 

A  eoEsfant  infiuenee,  a  peculiar  grace  ; 

But  who  if  he  be  called  upon  to  feice 

Some  awful  moment,  to  which  heayen  has  join'i 

Qreat  issues,  good  or  bad  for  human  Hod, 

la  happy  as  a  lover,  ia  attired 

With  sudden  biightnass  lilie  a  man  inspired ; 

And  throi^h  the  heat  of  confliBt  keeps  the  law 

In  ealmness  made,  and  sees  what  he  foresaw. 


An  accessibility  to  the  sentiments  of  others  on  subjects  of  im- 
portance often  accompanies  feeble  minds,  yet  it  is  not  the  less  a 
true  and  constituent  part  of  practical  greatness,  when  it  exists 
wholly  free  ftom  that  pasa^eness  to  impression  wh  ch  lenders 
counsel  itself  injurious  to  certain  chaiacters  and  from  that  weak 
ness  of  heart  which,  in  the  lifeial  sense  of  the  word  is  always 
craving  advice.  Exempt  from  all  such  imperfections  sa\  lather 
in  perfect  harmony  with  the  excellencies  that  preclude  them  this 
openness  to  the  influxei  of  good  sense  and  information    from 
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whatever  quarter  they  might  come,  equally  chaj'scterizeil  Lord 
Nelson  and  Sir  Alexander  Ball,  though  each  displayed  it  in  the 
way  hest  suited  to  his  natural  temper.  The  former  with  easy 
hand  collected,  as  it  passed  by  him,  whatever  could  add  to  his 
own  stores,  appropriated  what  he  could  assimilate,  and  levied 
subsidies  of  knowledge  from  all  the  accidents  of  social  life  and 
familiar  intercourse.  Even  at  the  jovial  hoard,  and  in  the  height 
of  unrestrained  merrim.ent,  a  casual  su^estion,  that  fl^hed  a 
new  light  on  his  mind,  changed  the  boon-companion  into  the  hero 
and  the  man  of  genius ;  and  with  the  most  graceftd  transition  he 
would  malte  his  company  as  serious  as  himself  When  the  taper 
of  his  genius  seemed  extinguished,  it  was  still  surrounded  by  an 
iutiammahle  atmosphere  of  its  own,  and  rekindled  at  the  first  ap- 
proach of  light,  and  not  seldom  at  a  distance  which  made  it  seem 
to  flame  up  self-revived.  In  Sir  Alexander  Ball,  the  same  escel- 
ience  was  more  an  affair  of  system  :  and  he  would  listen  even  te 
weak  men,  with  a  patience,  which,  in  so  careful  an  economist  of 
time,  always  demanded  my  admiration,  and  not  seldom  excited 
my  wonder.  It  was  one  of  bis  maxims,  that  a  man  may  suggest 
what  he  can  not  give  :  adding,  that  a  wild  or  silly  plan  had 
more  than  once,  from  the  vivid  sense  and  distinct  perception  of 
its  folly,  occasioned  him  to  see  what  ought  to  he  done  in  a  new 
light,  or  with  a  clearer  insight.  There  is,  indeed,  a  hopeless 
sterility,  a  mere  negation  of  sense  and  thought,  which,  suggesting 
neither  difference  nor  contrast,  can  not  even  furnish  hints  for 
recollection.  B«t  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  minds  so  whim- 
sically constituted,  that  they  may  somelimeB  be  profitably  inter- 
preted by  contraries,  a  process  of  which  the  great  Tycho  Brahe 
is  said  to  have  availed  himself  in  the  case  of  the  little  lackwit, 
who  used  te  sit  and  mutter  at  his  feet  while  he  was  studying. 
A  mind  of  this  sort  we  may  compare  te  a  magnetic  needle,  the 
poles  of  which  had  been  suddenly  reversed  by  a  flash  of  lightning, 
or  other  more  olecure  accident  of  natmre.  It  may  he  safely  con- 
cluded, that  to  those  whose  judgment  or  information  he  respected. 
Sir  Alexander  Balldidnot  content  himself  with  giving  access  and 
attention.  No  I  he  seldom  failed  of  consulting  them  whenever 
the  sulgect  permitted  any  disclosure  ;  and  where  secrecy  was 
necessary,  he  well  knew  how  to  acquire  their  opinion  without  ex- 
citing even  a  conjecture  concerning  his  immediate  object. 

Yet,  with  all  this  readiness  of  attention,  and  with  all  this  zeal 
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m  collecting  the  acntimeat'S  ol  the  well  inioimed  itevei  was  a 
mill  moie  completely  umnfiuenced  by  i  tthoiity  than  S  i  Alex- 
ander Ball  never  one  who  sought  less  to  tianquillize  hia  own 
dowlta  by  the  mere  suflrage  and  coincidence  of  othei*  The 
able&t  suggestions  hid  ao  conelubive  weight  with  him  till  he  had 
ib'tiactel  the  pmion  fion  its  author  till  he  hod  leduced  it  into 
ii  part  of  his  own  mind.  The  thoughts  of  others  were  alwa\s 
acceptable,  as  alTording  him  at  least  a  chance  of  idding  to  bs 
materials  for  reflection  ;  but  they  never  directed  his  jwdgment 
much  less  superseded  it.  He  even  made  a  point  oi  guarding 
against  additional  confidence  in  the  suggestions  of  his  own  mind 
fiom  iinding  that  a  person  of  talents  had  formed  the  same  cm 
viction,  unless  the  person,  at  the  same  time,  furnished  f.ome  new 
argument,,  or  had  ai-rived  at  the  same  conclusion  by  a  different 
road.  On  the  latter  cixcumstauoe  he  set  an  especial  value  and, 
I  may  abnost  say,  courted  tho  company  and  converaatiou  of  those, 
whose  pursuits  had  least  resembled  his  own,  if  he  thought  them 
men  of  clear  and  comprehensive  faculti^.  During  the  period  of 
our  intimacy,  scarcely  a  week  passed,  in  which  he  did  not  desire 
me  to  think  on  some  pai-ticulai'  subject,  and  to  give  liim  the  re- 
sult in  writing.  Most  frequently  by  the  time  I  had  fiiMlIed  his 
request,  he  would  have  written  down  his  own  thoughts,  aad  then, 
with  the  tme  simplicity  of  a  great  mind,  as  free  from  ostentation 
as  it  was  above  jealousy,  he  would  collate  the  two  papers  in  my 
presence,  and  never  expressed  more  pleasure  than  in  the  few  in- 
stances, ill  which  I  had  happened  to  light  on  all  the  arguments 
and  points  of  view  which  had  occurred  to  himself,  with  some  ad- 
ditional reasons  which  had  escaped  him.  A  single  new  argu- 
ment dehghted  him  more  than  the  most  perfect  coincidence,  un- 
less, as  before  stated,  the  train  of  thought  had  been  very  diilerent 
from  his  own,  and  yet  just  and  logical.  He  had  one  quality  of 
mind,  which  I  have  heard  attributed  to  the  late  Mr.  Fok,  that 
of  deriving  a  keen  pleasure  from  clear  and  powerfiil  reasoning 
for  its  own  sake,  a  quality  in  the  intellect  which  is  nearly  con- 
nected with  veracity  and  a  love  of  justice  in  the  moral  character.* 

■  It  may  not  he  amisB  to  add,  that  the  pleaaura  from  the  peveeptioa  of 
tratli  was  80  well  poised  and  regulated  by  the  equal  or  greater  delight  in 
utility,  ttiat  his  love  of  real  aoouraoy  was  aioompanied  with  a  proportionate 
dislike  of  that  hollow  appearanee  of  it,  which  may  be  produced  by  turns  of 
phrase,  ivoi'da  pliicedin  bulanwi  itntitVipai?,  and  tliosp  epigrnmmatio  points 
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Valuing  in  others  merits  ■which  he  himself  possessed,  Sir  Alex- 
der  Ball  felt  no  jealous  apprehension,  of  great  talent.  Unlike 
those  vulgar  functionaries,  ■whose  place  is  too  big  for  them,  a 
truth  which  they  attempt  to  disguise  from  themselves,  and  yet 
feel,  he  ■was  under  no  necessity  of  arming  himself  against  the  nat- 
ural superiority  of  genius  by  factitious  contempt  and  an  indus- 
trious association  of  exti-avagance  and  impraclicability  with  every 
deviation  from,  the  ordinary  routine  ;  as  the  geographers  in  the 
middle  ages  used  to  designate,  on  their  meagre  maps,  the  greater 
part  of  the  world,  as  deserts  or  wildernesses  inhabited  by  griffina 
tind  chiraffiras.  Competent  to  weigh  each  system  or  project  by 
its  own  arguments,  he  did  not  need  these  preventive  charms  and 
cautionary  amnlets  against  delusion.  He  endeavored  to  make 
talent  instnunental  to  his  purposes  in  whatever  shape  it  ap- 
peared, and  -with  whatever  imperfections  it  might  be  accompa- 
nied ;  but  wherever  talent  was  blended  with  moral  worth,  he 
sought  it  out,  loved  and  cherished  it.  If  it  had  pleased  Pro^ri- 
denee  to  preserve  his  life,  and  to  place  him  on  the  same  course 
on  which  Nelson  ran  his  race  of  glory,  there  are  two  points  in 
which  Sir  Alexander  Ball  would  most  closely  have  resembled  his 
Ulirstrious  friend.  The  first  is,  that  in  his  enterprises  and  en- 
gagements he  would  have  thought  nothing  done,  till  all  had 
been  done  that  was  possible  : 

Nil  nctum  reputans,  at  quid  enperesset  age^tdiim. 

The  second,  that  he  would  have  called  forth  all  tlie  talent  and 
■virtue  that  existed  within  his  sphere  of  influence,  and  created  a 
band  of  heroes,  a  gradation  of  officers,  stiong  in  head  and  strong 
in  heart,  worthy  to  have  been  his  companiooa  and  his  successors 
in  feme  and  pubHc  uaefulness. 

Never  was  greater  discernment  shown  in  the  selection  of  a  fit 

that  pass  foi-  subtle  and  Inmiaons  distJnetionB  ■witli  ordinftry  readera,  but 
are  most  eommocly  translatable  ioto  mere  trviiama  or  trivialities,  if  indeed 
they  oontain  any  nieanijag  at  all.  Having  obaarved  in  some  easual  oooyer- 
eation,  that  though  there  ■were  doubtless  masBea  of  matter  imorgamaad,  I 
saw  no  ground  foi'  asBerting  a  mass  of  unorganized  matter ;  Sir  A.  B. 
paused,  and  theu  said  to  me,  with  that  frnnkneaa  of  manner  whieh  made  his 
very  rebukes  grati^ing,  "  The  diatinction  is  just,  aud,  now  I  underatand 
you,  abundantly  oimous ;  but  hardly  worth  tlie  trouble  of  yoor  inventmg  a 
piizde  of  words  to  make  it  appear  otherwisa."    I  truat  the  rebate  was  tiot 
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Bgeat  tltau  when  &>ii  AltKandpi  Ball  was  stationed  off  the  coast 
of  Malta  fo  inteicept  the  suppliea  duKtincd  foi  the  Pieiich  garri- 
son and  to  watch  the  movements  f  the  French  commanders, 
and  those  of  the  inhahitanla  who  had  been  to  basely  betrayed 
into  then  power  Encouraged  by  the  well  tuned  promises  of  the 
English  eiptam  the  Maltese  rose  through  "tU  their  caaals  (or 
countr}  towns)  and  themselves  commenced  the  work  of  their 
emancipation  by  itormmg  the  citidel  at  Citta  Vecchia,  the  an- 
cient metropohs  ot  Malta  and  the  centiil  height  of  the  island. 
Without  ii-J"iphne  without  a  militar}  leader  and  almost  with- 
out arms  these  brave  peasants  Eueceeded  and  destroyed  the 
Fieneh  gam'^on  by  thiowing  thein  o'^er  the  battlements  into  the 
trench  of  the  citidel  In  the  couiie  of  this  blockade,  and  of  the 
teliow"  siege  of  Valptta  &ii  AieTcandei  Ball  displayed  all  that 
strength  of  chiiactei  that  variety  and  ^eisatility  of  talent,  and 
that  sagacity  derive  1  in  part  from  habitual  circumspection,  but 
which  when  the  occasion  demanded  it  appeared  intuitive  and 
like  an  instinct  at  the  union  of  which  in  the  same  man,  one  of 
our  oldest  naval  commanders  onee  told  m.e  he  could  never  ex- 
haust his  wonder.  The  citizens  of  Valetta  were  fond  of  relat- 
ing their  astonishment,  and  that  of  the  French,  at  Captain  Ball's 
ship  wintering  at  anchor  out  of  the  reach  of  the  guns,  in  a  depth 
of  fathom  unexampled,  on  the  assured  impracticability  of  which 
the  garrison  had  rested  their  m.ain  hope  of  regular  supplies.  Wor 
can  I  forget,  or  remember,  without  some  portion  of  my  original 
feeling,  the  solemn  enthusiasm  with  which  a  venerable  old  man, 
belonging  to  one  of  the  dbtant  casals,  showed  me  the  sea  coomb, 
where  their  father  Ball  (for  so  they  commonly  called  him),  first 
landed  ;  and  afterwards  pointed  out  the  very  place,  on  which  he 
first  stepped  on  their  island,  while  the  countenances  of  his  town's- 
men,  who  accompanied  him,  gave  Uvely  proofs  that  the  old 
man's  enthusiasm  was  the  representative  of  the  common  feeling. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose,  that  Sir  Alexander  Ball  was 
at  any  time  chai^eable  with  that  weakness  so  frequent  in  Eng- 
lishmen, and  BO  injurious  to  our  interests  abroad,  of  despising  the 
inhabitants  of  other  countries,  of  losing  all  their  good  qudities 
in  their  vices,  of  making  no  allowance  for  those  vices,  from  their 
religious  or  political  impediments,  and  still  more  of  mistalting 
for  vices  a  mere  difference  of  manners  and  customs.  But  if  ever 
he  had  any  of  this  eiToneous  feeling,  he  completely  freed  himself 
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lioiii  it  by  living  among  the  Maltese  during  their  arduous  trials, 
as  long  as  the  French  continued  masters  of  the  capital.  He  wit- 
nesaed  their  virtues,  and  learned  to  imderstand  in  what  various 
shapes  and  even  disguises  the  valuable  paits  of  human  nature 
may  exist.  In  many  individuals,  whose  littleness  and  meanne^ 
in  the  common,  intercourse  of  life  would  have  stamped  them  at 
once  as  contemptible  and  worthless  with  ordiaary  Englishmen, 
he  had  found  such  virtues  of  disinterested  patriotism,  fortitude, 
and  self-denial,  as  wowld  have  done  honor  to  an  ancient  Eoman. 
There  exists  in  England  a  gentlemanly  character,  a  geritle- 
manly  feeling,  very  different  even  from  that  which  is  the  most 
like  it,  the  character  of  a  well-bom  Spaniard,  and  unexampled  in 
the  rest  of  Europe,  This  feeling  probably  originated  in  the  ibr- 
tnnate  circumstance,  that  the  titles  of  our  English  nobility  fol- 
low the  law  of  their  property,  and  are  inherited  by  the  eldest 
sons  only.  Fi-om  this  source,  under  the  influences  of  our  constitu- 
tion and  of  our  astonishing  trade,  it  has  diftused  itself  in  different 
modifications  through  the  whole  country.  The  uniformity  of  our 
dress  among  all  classes  above  that  of  the  day-laborer,  while  it 
baa  authorized  all  classes  to  assume  the  appearance  of  a  gentle- 
man, has  at  the  same  time  inspired  the  wish  to  conform  their 
manners,  and  still  more  their  ordinary  actions  in  social  intercourse, 
to  their  notions  of  the  gentlemanly,  the  most  commonly  received 
attribute  of  which  character  is  a  certain  generosity  in  trifles.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  encroachments  of  the  lower  classes  on  the 
higher,  occasioned  and  favored  by  this  resemblance  in  exteriors, 
by  (his  absence  of  any  cognizable  m.arks  of  distinction,  have  ren- 
dered each  class  more  reserved  and  jealous  in  their  general  com- 
mimion,  and  far  more  than  our  climate,  or  natural  temper,  have 
caused  that  haughtiness  and  i-eserve  in  our  ontward  demeanor, 
which  is  so  generally  complained  of  among  foreigners.  Far  be 
it  firom  me  to  depreciate  the  value  of  this  gentlemanly  feeling  ; 
I  respect  it  in  all  its  forms  and  varieties,  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  the  gentlemen  in  the  one  shiOing  gallery.  It  is  always 
the  ornament  of  virtue,  and  oftentimes  a  support  ;  but  it  is  a 
wretched  substitute  for  it.  Its  worth,  as  a  moral  good,  is  by  no 
means  in  proportion  to  its  value,  as  a  social  advantage.  These 
observations  are  not  irrelevant :  for  to  the  want  of  reflection,  that 
this  diffusion  of  gentlemanly  feeling  among  us  is  not  the  growth 
of  our  moral  excellence,  but  the  effect  of  various   accidental  ad- 
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vantages  peculiar  to  England  ;  to  our  not  considering  that  it  is 
unreasonable  and  uacliaritable  to  expect  the  same  consequences, 
where  the  same  causes  have  not  existed  to  produce  them  ;  and, 
lastly,  to  otir  pronenesB  to  regard  the  absence  of  this  character 
{■which,  as  I  have  before  said,  does,  for  the  greater  part,  and,  in 
the  common  apprehension,  consist  in  a  certain  frankness  and  gen- 
erosity in  the  detail  of  action)  as  decisive  against  ihe  sum  total 
of  personal  or  national  worth  ;  we  must,  I  am  convinced,  at- 
tribute a  large  portion  of  that  conduct,  which  in  many  instances 
has  left  the  inhabitants  of  countries  conquered  or  appropriated 
by  Great  Britain,  doubtful  whether  the  various  solid  advantages 
which  they  derived  fem  our  protection  and  just  government  were 
not  bought  dearly  by  the  wovuids  inflicted  on  their  feelings  and 
prejudices,  by  the  contemptuous  and  insolent  demeanor  of  the 
Enghsh  as  individuals.  The  reader  who  bears  this  lemark  in 
mind,  will  meet,  in  the  courae  of  this  narralive,  more  than  one 
passage  that  mil  serve  as  ifa  comment  and  illustration. 

It  was,  I  Imow,  a  general  opinion  among  the  EngUsh  in  the 
Mediterranean,  that  Sir  Alexander  Ball  thought  too  well  of  the 
Maltese,  and  did  not  share  in  the  enthusiasm  of  Britons  concern- 
ing their  own  superiority.  To  the  former  part  of  the  charge,  I 
shall  only  reply  at  present,  that  a  more  venial  and  almost  desir- 
able fault  could  scax-cely  be  attributed  to  a  governor,  than  thaX  of 
a  strong  attaciiment  to  the  people  whom  he  was  sent  to  govern 
The  latter  part  of  the  chiu:ge  is  false,  if  -we  are  to  understand  by 
it,  that  he  did  not  thinlc  his  coimtrymen  superior  on  the  whole  to 
the  other  nations  of  Europe  ;  but  it  is  true,  as  far  as  relates  to 
his  belief,  that  the  English  thought  themselves  still  better  than 
they  are ;  that  they  dwelt  on,  and  exaggerated  their  national 
virtues,  and  weighed  them  by  tte  opposite  vices  of  foreigners,  in- 
stead of  the  virtues  which  those  foreigners  possessed,  and  they 
themselves  wanted.  Above  all,  as  statesmen,  we  must  consider 
qualities  by  their  practical  uses.  Thus  lie  entertained  no  doubt 
diat  the  English  were  superior  to  all  otters  in  the  Hnd  and  the 
degree  of  their  courage,  which  ib  marked  by  far  greater  enthu- 
siasm than  file  courage  of  the  Germans  and  northern  nations,  and 
by  a  far  greater  steadin.e3s  and  sel&subsistenoy  than  that  of  the 
French.  It  is  more  closely  connected  with  the  character  of  the 
individual.  The  courage  of  an  English  army  (he  used  to  say)  is 
the  sum  total  of  the  courage  which  the  individual  soldiers  bring 
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with  them  to  it,  rather  than  of  that  which  they  derive  firom  it. 
This  remark  of  Sir  Alexander's  was  forcibly  recalled  to  my  mind 
when  1  was  at  Naples.  A.  Russian  and  an  English  regiment 
were  drawn  up  together  in  the  same  square  : — "  See,"  said  a 
Neapolitan  to  me,  who  had  mistaken  me  for  one  of  his  ooimtry- 
men,  "  there  is  but  one  face  in  that  whole  regiment,  while  in 
that"  (pointing  to  the  English)  "  every  soldier  has  a  face  of  his 
own."  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  qualities  scarcely  less  re- 
quisite to  the  completion  of  the  military  character,  in  iviiich  Sir 
A.  did  not  hesitate  to  think  the  English  infeiioir  to  the  conti- 
nental nations  ;  aa  for  instance,  both  in  the  power  and  the  dis- 
position to  endure  privations ;  in  the  friendly  temper  neces- 
sary, when  troops  of  different  nations  are  to  act  in  concert ;  in 
their  obedience  to  the  regulations  of  their  commanding  officers, 
respecting  the  treatment  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries 
tlirough  wliich  they  are  marching,  as  well  as  in  many  other 
points,  not  immediately  connected  with  their  conduct  in  the  iield  ; 
and,  above  all,  in  sobriety  and  temperance.  Dwring  the  siege  of 
Valetta,  especially  during  the  sore  distress  to  which  the  besiegers 
were  for  some  time  exposed  from  the  failure  of  provision.  Sir 
Alexander  Ball  had  an  ample  opportunity  of  observing  and  weigh- 
ing the  separate  merits  and  demerits  of  the  native  and  of  the 
English  troops  ;  and  surely  since  the  publication  of  Sir  John 
Moore's  campaign,  there  can  be  no  just  offence  taken,  though  1 
ahotUd  say,  that  before  the  walls  of  Valetta,  as  well  as  ia  the 
plains  of  Balicia,  an  indignant  commander  might,  with  too  great 
propriety,  have  addressed  the  English  soldiery  in  the  words  of  an 
old  dramatist — 

Will  you  BtiU  owe  your  Tirtuaa  to  youi-  IjeUieE ! 
And  only  then  think  nobly  when  y'are  foil ! 
Dotli  fodder  keep  you  honeat !    Are  you  bad 
Wlan  out  of  fleeh  i    And  tbinlc  jout  an  excuse 
Of  vile  and  ^ominious  aotions,  that 
Y'are  lean  3,a&  ont  of  lildag  !* 

From  the  first  insurrectionary  movement  to  the  final  departm-e 
of  the  French  ftom  the  island,. though  the  civil  and  military 
powers  and  the  whole  of  the  island,  save  Valetta,  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  peasantry,  not  a  single  act  of  excess  can  be  charged 
against  the  Maltese,  if  we  except  the  r^ng  of  one  house  at 
•  Cartwi'iglit,  LoTe'a  OouTOi't,  act  i.  st  1. 
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Citt^  Vecchia  belongm^  to  a,  notorious  aBii  abandoned  traitor, 
the  cieituie  and  hiding  of  the  French.  In  no  instance  did 
they  injure  insult  or  plunder,  any  one  of  the  native  nobility,  or 
employ  even  the  appearwice  of  force  toward  them,  except  in  the 
coLLeotion  of  the  lead  and  iron  from  their  bouses  and  gardens,  in 
Older  to  supply  themselves  with  buUets  :  and  this  very  appear- 
ance was  assumed  from  the  generous  wish  to  shelter  the  nobles 
from  the  resentment  ot  the  French,  shotiLd  the  patriotic  efforts  of 
the  peasantrj  jrove  imBuceessfiil.  At  the  dire  command  of 
fiimiiie  the  Maltei^e  tioops  did  indeed  once  force  their  way  to  tbe 
ovena  in  which  the  bread  for  the  British  soldiery  was  baked,  and 
■nere  clamorous  that  an  equal  division  should  be  made.  I  men- 
tion this  unple'isant  urcumstance,  because  it  brought  into  proof 
the  fiimnesB  of  &ir  Alexander  Ball's  character,  his  presence  of 
mind  and  generous  disregard  of  danger  and  personal  responsibili- 
ty wheie  the  slavery  or  emancipation,  the  misery  or  the  happi- 
ness, of  an  innocent  and  patriotic  people  were  involved  ;  and  be- 
cause his  conduct  in  this'  exigency  evinced  that  his  general  habits 
of  circumspection  and  deliberation  were  the  results  of  wisdom  and 
complete  self-possession,  and  not  the  easy  virtues  of  a  spirit  con- 
stitutionally timorous  and  hesitating.  He  was  sitting  at  a  table 
with  the  principal  British  officers,  when  a  certain  general  ad- 
dre^od  him  in  strong  and  violent  terms  concerning  this  outrage 
of  the  Maltese,  reminding  him  of  the  necessity  of  exerting  his 
commanding  influence  in  the  present  case,  or  the  consequences 
must  be  taken.  "  What,"  replied  Sir  Alexander  BaU,  "  would 
you  have  «s  do  ?  Would  you  have  us  threaten  death  to  men 
dying  with  famine  t  Can  you  suppose  that  the  haaard  of  being 
shot  will  weigh  with  whole  regiments  acting  under  a  common 
necessity  1  Does  not  the  extremity  of  hunger  take  away  all 
difference  between  men  and  animals  ?  and  is  it  not  as  absurd  to 
appeal  to  the  prudence  of  a  body  of  men  starving,  as  to  a  herd  of 
famished  wolves  ?  Ufa,  general,  I  wiD  not  degrade  myself  or 
outrage  humanity  by  menacing  famine  with  massacre  I  More 
effectual  means  must  be  taken."  With  these  words  he  rose  and 
left  the  room,  and  having  first  consulted  with  Sir  Thomas  Trou- 
bridge,  he  determined  at  his  own  risk  on  a  step,  which  the  ex- 
treme necessity  warranted,  and  which  the  conduct  of  the  Neapoli- 
tan court  amply  justified.  For  this  court,  though  teiTor-striken 
by  the  French,  was  still  actuated  by  hatred  to  the  English  and  a 
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jealousy  of  their  power  in  the  Meditettaaeaii ;  and  this  ia  so 
strange  and  senseless  a  manner,  that  we  must  join  the  extremes 
of  imhecility  and  treachery  in  the  same  cabinet,  in  orderto  fiod 
it  comprehensible.*  Though  the  very  existence  of  Naples  and 
Sicily,  as  a  nation,  depended  wholly  and  exclusively  on  British 
support ;  though  the  royal  family  owed  their  personal  safety  to 
the  British  fleet ;  though  not  only  their  dominions  and  their  rant, 
but  the  liberty  and  even  the  lives  of  Ferdinand  and  his  family, 
were  interwoven  with  oui  success ;  yet  with  an  infatuation 
scarcely  credible,  the  most  aiFecting  representations  of  the  distress 
of  the  besiegers,  and  of  the  utter  insecurity  of  Sicilyif  the  French 
remained  possessors  of  Malta,  were  treated  with  neglect ;  and  ur- 
gent remonatrancea  for ,  the  permiasion  of  importing  com  from 
Messina  were  answered  only  by  sanguinary  edicts  precluding  all 
supply.  Sir  Alexander  Ball  sent  for  his  first  lieutenant,  and  gave 
him  orders  to  proceed  immediately  in  the  port  of  Messina,  and 
there  to  seize  and  bring  with  him  to  Malta  the  ships  laden  with 
corn,  of  the  number  of  which  Sir  Alexander  had  received  accu- 
raia  information.  These  orders  were  executed  without  delay,  to 
the  great  delight  and  profit  of  the  ship  owners  and  proprietors  ; 
the  necessity  of  raising  the  siege  was  removed ;  ^nd  the  author 
of  the  measure  waited  in  calmness  for  the  conaec[uences  that 
might  result  to  himself  personally.  But  not  a  complaint,  not  a 
murmur,  proceeded  from  the  court  of  Maples.  The  sole  result 
was,  that  the  governor  of  Malta  became  an  especial  object  of  its 
hatred,  its  fear,  and  its  respect. 

The  whole  of  this  tedious  siege,  ftom  its  commencement  to  the 

•  It  can  not  be  doubted,  that  the  sovaraign  bimself  was  kept  in  a  state 
of  delusion.  Both  his  understanding  and  his  moral  priociplee  la'e  far  better 
tiiaa  could  I'ensonabl;  be  expected  from  the  infamous  mode  of  his  education : 
if  indeed  the  syBteinatie  predueion  of  all  knowlndge,  and  the  uni-estrainad 
indulgenoe  of  his  passionB,  adopted  by  the  Spanish  court  for  the  pui'poeea 
of  preserving  him  dependent,  can  be  called  by  the  name  of  eduoafioQ.  Of 
the  othev  indueucing  persona  in  the  NeapoUtan  govcrnuieDt,  Mr.  LecMe  has 
given  ua  a  tcua  and  lively  aooount.  It  wiU  be  greatly  to  tjie  advantage  of 
the  present  narrative,  if  the  reader  should  have  previously  perused  MJ'' 
LecliJe'E  pamphlet  on  the  state  of  Sioily :  die  ikcts  wliiah  I  shall  have  oc- 
easion  to  nientiou  hereafter  will  reoiprnoally  confirm  and  be  ooidinued  by 
the  documents  furnished  m  that  most  interesting  work ;  in  which  I  see  but 
oneblemieh  of  importance,  namely,  that  the  author  appears  too  frec[ueQtly 
bO  ooasidei'  justice  and  tx-ue  policy  aa  capable  of  being  coutrndistingiushed. 
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signing  of  the  oapituiatioii,  called  forth  info  constajit  activity  the 
rarest  and  most  difficult  virtues  of  a  commanding  mind ;  virtues 
of  no  Bhow  or  splendor  in  the  vulgar  apprehension,  yet  more  in- 
fallihle  characteristics  of  true  grealneaa  than  the  most  tmequivo- 
cal  displays  of  enterprise  and  active  daring.  Scarcely  a  day 
passed,  in  which  Sir  Alexander  Ball's  patience,  forhearance,  and 
inflexihle  constancy,  were  not  put  to  the  severest  trial.  He  had 
not  only  to  remove  the  misunderstandings  that  arose  hetween  the 
Maltese  and  their  allies,  to  settle  the  differences  among  the  Mal- 
tese themselves,  and  lo  oi^anizQ  their  efforts  :  he  was  likewise 
engaged  in  the  more  difficult  and  unthankful  task  of  counteract- 
ing the  weariness,  discontent,  and  despondency,  of  his  ovm  coun- 
trymen ; — a  task,  however,  which  he  accomplished  by  manage- 
ment and  address,  and  an  alternation  of  real  firmness  witli  appa- 
rent yielding.  During-  many  months  he  remained  the  only 
Englishman  who  did  not  think  the  siege  hopeless,  and  the  object 
worthless.  He  often  spoke  of  the  time  in  which  he  resided  at 
the  country  seat  of  the  grand  master  at  St.  Ajitonio,  four  raileB 
from  Taletta,  as  perhaps  the  most  trying  period  of  his  life.  For 
some  weeks  Captain  Vivian  was  his  sole  English  companion,  of 
whom,  as  his  partner  in  anxiety,  he  always  expressed  himself 
with  affectionate  esteem.  Sir  Alexander  BaD's  presence  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  the  Maltese,  who,  accustomed  to  he  gov- 
erned by  hitn,  became  incapable  of  acting  in  concert  without  his 
immediate  influence.  In  the  outburst  of  popular  emotion,  the 
impulse,  which  produces  an  insurrection,  is  for  a  brief  while  its 
sufficient  pilot ;  the  attraction  constitutes  the  cohesion,  and  the 
common  provocation,  supplying  an  immediate  object,  not  only 
unites,  but  directs,  the  multitude.  But  this  first  impulse  had 
passed  away,  and  Sir  Alexander  Ball  was  the  one  individual  who 
possessed  the  general  confidence.  On  him  they  relied  vrith  im- 
plicit faith  :  and  even  after  they  had  long  enjoyed  the  blessings 
of  British  government  and  protection,  it  was  still  remarkable 
with  what  childlike  helplessness  they  were  in  the  habit  of  apply- 
ingto  him,  even  in  their  private  concerns.  It  seemed  as  if  they 
thought  him  made  on  purpose  to  fhink  for  them  all.  Yet  his  sit- 
uation at  St.  Antonio  was  one  of  great  peril :  and  he  attributed 
his  preservation  to  the  dejection,  which  had  now  begun  to  prey 
on  the  spirits  of  the  French  garrison,  and  which  rendered  them 
Mnentorp rising  and  almost  passive,  aided  by  the  dread  which  the 
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aattite  of  the  couatry  inspired.  For  subdivided  as  it  was  into 
small  fields,  scarcely  larger  than  a  oottage-garden,  and  each  of 
theae  little  squares  of  land  inclosed  ■with  substantial  stone  walla  ; 
these  too  from  the  necessity  of  having  the  fields  perfectly  level, 
rising  in  tiers  above  each  other;  the  whole  of  the  inhabited  part 
of  the  island  was  an  effective  fortification  for  aO  the  purposes  of 
annoyance  and  offensive  warfare.  Sir  Alexander  Ball  exerted 
himself  succe^fully  in  procuring  information  respecting  the  state 
and  temper  of  the  garrison,  and  by  the  assistance  of  the  clergy 
and  the  almost  universal  fidelity  of  the  Maltese,  contrived  that 
the  spies  in  the  pay  of  the  French  should  he  in  truth  his  own 
most  confidential  agents.  He  had  already  given  splendid  proofe 
that  he  could  outfight  them ;  hut  here,  and  in  his  after  diplo- 
matic intereoTixse  previously  to  the  reconamencemeut  of  the  war, 
he  liliewise  out-witt«d  them.  He  once  told  me  with  a  smile,  as 
we  were  conversing  on  the  practice  of  laying  wagers,  that  he 
was  sometimes  inclined  to  thinlt  that  the  final  perseverance  in 
the  siege  was  not  a  little  due  to  several  valuable  bets  of  his  own, 
he  well  knowing  at  the  time,  and  from  information  which  him- 
■self  alone  possessed,  that  he  should  certainly  lose  them.  Yet  this 
artifice  had  a  considerable  effect  in  suspending  the  impatience  of 
the  officers,  and  in  supplying  topics  for  dispute  and  conversation. 
At  length,  however,  the  two  French  frigates,  the  sailing  of  which 
had  been  the  subject  of  these  wagers,  leit  the  great  harbor  on 
the  24th  of  August,  1800,  with  a  part  of  the  garrison ;  and  one 
«f  them  soon  beoam.e  a  prize  to  the  English.  Sir  Alexander  Ball 
related  to  me  the  circumstances  which  occasioned  the  escape  of 
the  other  ;  but  I  do  not  recollect  them  with  sufficient  accuracy 
to  dare  repeat  them  in  this  place.  On  the  15th  of  September 
following,  the  capitulation  was  signed,  and  aiter  a  blockade  of 
tvTO  years  the  English  obtained  possession  o£  Valetta,  and  re- 
mained masters  of  the  whole  island  and  its  dependencies. 

Anxious  not  to  give  offence,  but  more  anxious  to  communicate 
the  truth,  it  is  not  without  pain  that  1  find  myself  under  the 
moral  obligation  of  remonstrating  against  the  silence  concerning 
Sir  Alexander  Ball's  services  or  the  transfer  of  them  to  others. 
More  than  once  has  the  latter  roused  my  indignation  in  the  re- 
ported speeches  of  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and  as  to  the  former, 
I  need  only  state  that  in  Eees's  Encyclopsedia  there  is  an  histor- 
ical article  of  considerable  length  under  the  word  Malta,  in  which 
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Siv  Alexautler's  name  does  uot  oaoe  oocut '  Duiing  a  residence 
of  eighteen  moatha  ia  that  island,  I  pos'se^ed  and  availed  myaeli' 
of  the  heat  jioasible  means  of  information,  not  only  from  eye-wit- 
nesses, but  likewise  from  the  pimcipal  agents  themselves.  And 
I  now  thus  publicly  and  uneqoivocally  assert  that  to  Sir  A,  Ball 
pre-eminently — and  if  I  had  said,  to  bir  A  Bail  alone,  the  ordi- 
nary use  of  the  word  undei  such  circumstances  would  bear  me 
out — the  capture  and  the  preservalioa  of  Malta  were  owing,  with 
every  blessing  that  a  powerful  mind  and  a  wise  heart  could  con- 
fer on  its  docile  and  grateful  inhabitants.  With  a  similar  pain  I 
proceed  to  avow  my  sentiments  on  this  capitulation,  by  which 
Malta  was  delivered  up  to  his  Britaniiie  Majesty  and  his  aOies, 
without  the  least  mention  made  of  the  Maltese.  With  a  warmth 
honorable  both  to  his  head  and  his  heart,  Sir  Alexander  Ball 
pleaded,  as  not  less  a  point  of  soimd  policy  than  of  plain  justice, 
that  the  Maltese,  by  some  representative,  should  be  made  a  party 
in  the  capitulation,  and  a  joint  subscriber  in  the  signature.  They 
had  never  been  the  slaves  or  the  property  of  the  Knights  of  St. 
John,  but  freemen  and  the  true  landed  proprietors  of  the  country, 
the  civil  and  military  government  of  which,  under  certain  restric- 
tions, had  been  vested  in  that  order ,  yet  checked  by  the  rights 
and  influences  of  the  clergy  and  the  native  nobility,  and  by  the 
customs  and  ancient  laws  of  the  island.  This  trust  the  Knights 
had,  with  the  blackest  treason  and  the  most  profligate  peijuiy, 
betrayed  and  abandoned.  The  right  of  government  of  course  re- 
verted to  the  landed  proprietors  and  the  clergy.  Animated  by 
a  just  sense  of  this  right,  the  Maltese  had  risen  of  their  own  ac- 
cord, had  contended  for  it  in  defiance  of  death  and  danger,  had 
fought  bravely,  and  endured  patiently.  "Without  imdei-valuing 
the  militai7  assistance  afterwards  furnished  by  Great  Britain 
(though  how  scantj  this  w  as  before  the  arrival  of  General  Pigot 
IS  well  known),  it  remained  undeniable,  that  the  Maltese  had 
taken  the  greatest  share  both  in  the  fatigues  and  in  the  priva- 
tions consequent  on  the  siege ,  and  that  had  not  the  greatest  vir- 
tues and  the  most  exemplary  fidelity  been  uniformly  displayed  by 
them,  the  Enghah  troops  (they  not  being  more  numerous  than 
they  had  been  for  the  greater  part  of  the  two  years)  could  not 
possibly  have  remained  before  the  fortifications  of  Taletta,  de- 
fended as  that  city  was  by  a  French  garrison  which  greatly  out- 
numbered the  British  besiegers.      Still  less  could  there  have  been 
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the  least  hope  oi'  ultimate  Euccesa ;  as  if  aiiy  part  oi'tlie  Maltese 
peasantiy  had  heen  friendly  to  the  French,  or  even  indifferent, 
if  they  had  not  a)l  indeed  been  most  zealous  and  persevering  in 
their  hostility  towards  them,  it  Vfould  ha,ve  been  impracticable  so 
to  blockade  that  island  as  to  have  precluded  the  arrival  of  sup- 
plies. If  the  siege  had  proved  unauccessfid,  the  Maltese  were 
well  aware  tliat  they  should  be  esposed  to  all  the  horrors  which 
revenge  and  wotmded  pride  could  dictate  to  an  unprincipled,  ra- 
pacious, and  sanguinary  soldiery ;  and  now  that  success  had 
crowned  their  efiorts,  was  this  to  be  their  reward,  that  their  oAVit 
allies  were  to  bargain  for  them  with  the  French  as  for  a  herd  of 
slaves,  whom  tlie  French  had  before  purchased  from  a  former 
proprietor  ?  If  it  be  urged,  reasoned  Sir  A.  B.,  that  there  is  no 
established  government  in  Malta,  is  it  not  equally  true  that 
through  the  whole  population  of  the  island  there  is  not  a  single 
dissentient ; — and  thus  that  the  chief  inconvenience,  which  an 
established  authority  is  to  obviate,  is  virtually  removed  by  the 
admitted  fact  of  their  unanimity  ?  And  have  they  not  a  bishop 
and  a  dignified  clergy,  Hieir  judges  and  municipal  magistrates, 
who  were  at  all  times  sharers  in  the  power  of  the  government, 
and  now,  supported  by  the  unanimous  sufirage  of  the  inhabitants, 
have  a  rightfiil  claim  to  be  coBsidered  as  its  representatives  t 
Will  it  not  be  oftener  said  than  answered,  that  the  main  differ- 
ence between  French  and  English  injustice  rests  in  this  point 
alone,  that  the  French  seized  on  the  Maltese  without  any  previ- 
ous pretences  of  friendship,  while  the  English  procured  possession 
of  the  island  by  means  of  their  friendly  pmraises,  and  by  the  co- 
operation of  the  natives  afforded  in  confident  reliance  on  these 
promises  ?  The  impolicy  of  refusing  the  signature  on  the  paxt 
of  the  Maltese  was  equally  evident ;  since  such  refiwal  could  an 
swer  no  one  purpose  but  that  of  alienating  their  affections  by  a 
wanton  insult  to  their  feelings.  For  the  Maltese  -neie  not  only 
ready  but  desirous  and  eager  to  place  themselves  at  the  same 
me  under  British  protection,  to  take  the  oath  ol  loyalty  as  sub 
iects  of  the  British  crown,  and  to  acknowledge  then  isUnd  to  be 
lo  it.  These  representations,  however,  were  overruled  :  and 
I  dare  affirm,  fixim  my  own  experience  in  the  Mediterranean,  that 
our  conduct  in  this  instance  aggravated  the  impression  which  had 
been  made  at  Corsica,  Minorca,  and  elsewhere,  and  was  often 
referred  to  by  men  of  reflection  in  Sicily,  who  have  more  than 
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once  said  to  me,  "a  connection  with  Great  Britain,  with  the 
consequent  extension  and  security  of  our  conunerce,  aye  indeed 
great  hlessing-s  :  hut  who  can  rely  on  their  permanence ;  or  that 
we  shall  not  he  made  to  pay  hitterly  for  oui  zeal  as  partisans  of 
Englaad,  whenever  it  shall  suit  its  plans  to  deliver  us  baclc  to 
our  old  oppre^ors?" 


The  way  of  anuient  ordnance,  though  it  winds, 

Ib  yet  no  devious  way.    Straight  focwm'd  goes 

The  lightjjing'H  path ;  und  sti'^ght  the  fearful  path 

Of  the  cannon-ball.    Direct  it  flies  and  rapid, 

SbattCTing  that  it  may  reach,  and  Bhatterkig  what  it  reaches 

My  sou  1  the  road  the  huroaa  being  ti'ayels, 

That,  on  which  blessing  oomea  and  goes,  doth  follow 

The  river's  oourse,  the  valley'B  playful  wiadinga, 

Ovirves  roiind  the  eovo-fleld  aad  tte  hill  of  vines, 

Honoring  the  boly  bounds  of  pi-opei'ty  i 

There  ssiatB 

A  higher  than  the  warrior's  exoelleaoe.  "WALLENaiEiB.* 

Captaim  Ball's  services  in  Malta  were  honored  with  his 
sovereign's  approhation,  transmitted  in  a  letter  from,  the  secretary 
Duiidas,  and  with  a  barouetoy,     A  thousand  poundst  were  at 

*  Part  L  aat  1,  bc.  i.—M. 

■[■  I  aonrce  know,  whether  it  be  worch  mentioning,  that  tbis  sum  remained 
imdemanded  till  the  spring  of  the  jear  1 805  :  at  whioli  time,  during  an  ex- 
aminatioD.  of  the  treasu)-y  accounts,  I  obset-ved  the  dfcnmstanoe  and  noticed 
it  to  the  governor,  who  had  suffered  it  to  escape  sltogetbei'  &om  liis 
memory,  for  the  lattei'  years  at  lesst.  The  value  attached  to  flie  present 
by  the  receiver,  mnst  have  depended  on  Ms  construction  of  its  purposa  and 
meiuiing :  for,  in  a  pecuuiory  point  of  view,  the  sum  was  not  a  moiety  of 
what  air  AlteJtauder  liad  espended  from  his  piivate  fortune  durit^  the 
blockade.  His  immediate  appointment  to  the  government  of  the  island,  so 
earnestly  prayed  for  by  the  Maltese,  wonld  doubtless  have  fvu'uished  a  less 
questionable  proof  that  his  services  were  as  highly  estimated  by  the  min- 
istry as ,  they  were  gradously  accepted  by  his  sovereign.  But  this  was 
withholden  as  long  ss  it  remained  possible  i«  doubt,  wheth^  great  talents, 
joined  to  local  experience,  and  the  confidence  and  affection  of  the  inhabi- 
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the  same  time  directed  to  be  paid  Kini  from  the  Maltese  treasury. 
The  best  and  most  appropriate  addition  to  the  applause  of  his 
king  and  his  couiitry,  Sir  Alexander  Ball  found  in  the  feelings 
and  faithful  affection  of  the  Maltese.  The  enthusiasm  manifest- 
ed in  reverential  gestwres  and  shouts  of  triumph  wlienever  their 
friend  and  deliverer  appeared  in.  public,  was  the  utterance  of  a 
deep  feeling,  and  in  HOwise  the  mere  ebullition  of  animal  sen- 
sibility ;  which  is  not  indeed  a  part  of  the  Maltese  character. 
The  truth  of  this  observation  will  not  be  doubted  by  any  person, 
who  has 'witnessed  the  religious  processions  in  honor  of  tbe  fa- 
vorite saints,  both  at  Valetta  and  at  Messina  or  Palermo,  and 
who  must  have  been  struck  with  the  contrast  between  the  ap- 
parent apathy,  or  at  least  the  perfect  sobriety,  of  the  Maltese, 
and  the  fanatical  agitations  of  the  Sicilian  populace.  Among 
the  latter,  each  man's  soul  seems  hardly  containable  in  his  body, 
like  a  prisoner,  whose  jaQ  is  on  iire,  flying  madly  from  one  barred 
outlet  to  another ;  while  the  former  might  suggest  the  suspicion, 
that  their  bodies  were  on  the  point  of  sinking  into  the  same 
slumber  with  their  understandings.  But  their  political  deliver- 
ance was  a  thing  that  came  home  to  their  hearts,  and  intertwined 
itself  witli  their  most  impassioned  recollections,  personal  and 
patriotic.  To  Sir  Alexander  Ball  exclusively  the  Maltese  them- 
selves attributed  their  emancipation  :  on  ■  him  too  they  rested 
their  hopes  of  the  future.  "Whenever  he  appeared  in  Valetta, 
the  passengers  on  each  side,  through  the  whole  length  of  the 
street,  stopped,  and  remained  uncovered  till  he  had  passed  :  the 
very  clamors  of  the  market-place  were  hushed  at  his  entrance, 
and  then  exchtinged  for  shouts  of  joy  and  welcome.  Even  after 
the  lapse  of  years'  he  never  appeared  in  any  of  their  casals,* 
which  did  not  lie  in  the  direct  road  between  Valetta  and  St.  An- 
tonio, his  summer  residence,  but  the  women  and  children,  with 


tacts,  might  not  be  dispensed  witli  in  the  person  introEted  witi  that  goy- 
arnment.  OHmen  ingraii  ammi  quod  laagnii  ingeniis  hand  raro  olgUitur 
scepias  nil  tdiud  est  quaia  perspieacia  giuedam  in  causam  beneficii  eoHaU. 

*  It  was  the  goyecnoi^B  onatom  to  visit  every  oaaal  tiirougliout  the  is- 
land once,  if  not  twice,  in  the  oouvse  of  eaoh  summer ;  and  during  mj  reei- 
denoe  tbere,  I  had  the  honor  of  being  his  eonatsnt,  and  most  often  his  only 
compnniou,  in  these  ridea  ;  to  wbioh  I  owe  some  of  the  happiest  and  moat 
instruetiTe  horn's  of  my  life.  In  the  poorest  house  of  the  moat  disiiuit 
caaal  two  rude  paintings  were  sure  to  be  found  ;  a  picture  of  the  Virgin 
and  Cbild  ;  and  a  povtrdt  of  Sii-  Alexander  Ball. 
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such  of  the  men  who  were'itot  at  labor  in  their  fields,  fisil  into 
ranks,  and  followed  or  piecedeil  him,  singing  the  Maltese  aong 
which  had  been  made  in  his  honor,  and  which  was  scarcely  less 
fiimiliar  to  the  inhabitants  of  Malta  and  Gozo,  than  God  save 
the  King  to  Britons.  When  he  went  to  the  gate  thi-ough  ike 
city,  the  young  rnen  refrained  talking ;  and  the  aged  arose 
and  stood  up.  When  the  ear  heard,  then  it  blessed  him;  and 
when  the  eye  saw  Mm,  it  gave  witness  to  him ;  hecavse  he  de- 
livered the  poor  that  cried,  and  the  fatherless,  and  those  that  had 
none  to  help  them,.  The  Messing  of  thetn  that  were  ready  to 
perish  came  upon  him ;  and  he  caused  the  toidoto's  heart  to 
singfprjmj. 

These  feelings  were  afterwards  amply  justified  by  his  admin 
istration  of  the  government ;  and  the  very  excess^  of  their  grati- 
tude on  their  first  deliverance  proved,  in  the  end,  oaly  to  be  ae- 
knowledgmenta  antedated.  For  some  time  after  the  departure 
of  the  French,  the  distress  was  so  general  and  so  severe,  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  lower  classes  became  meadicanls,  and  one  of 
the  greatest  thoroughferes  of  Valet-ta  still  retains  the  name  of 
"  Tfix  Mangiare  Stairs,"  from  the  crowd  who  used  there  to  as- 
sail the  ears  of  the  pa^engers  with  the  cries  of  "  nix  mangiare," 
or  "  nothiijg  to  eat,"  the  former  word  nix  being  tlie  low  German 
pronunciation  of  nichts,  nothing.  By  what  means  it  was  intro- 
daced  into  Malta,  I  Jcnow  not ;  but  it  became  the  common 
vehicle  both  of  solicitation  and  refusal,  the  Maltese  thinking  it  an 
English  word,  and  the  English  supposing  it  to  be  Maltese,  I 
often  felt  it  as  a  pleasing  remembrancer  of  the  evil  day  gone  by, 
when  a  tribe  of  httle  children,  quite  naked,  as  is  the  custom  of 
that  climate,  and  each  with  a  pair  of  gold  ear-rings  in  its  ears, 
and  all  fat  and  beautifully  proportioned,  would  suddenly  leave 
their  play,  and,  looking  round  to  see  that  their  parents  w;ere  not 
in  *«ght,  change  their  shouts  of  merriment  for  "nice  man^are  !" 
awlcwardly  imitating  the  plaintive  ton^  of  mendicancy  ;  while 
the  white  teeth  in  their  httle  swarthy  faces  gave  a  splendor  to 
the  happy  and  confessing  laugh,  with  which  they  received  the 
good-humored  rebuke  or  refusal,  and  ran  back  to  their  former 

In  the  interim  between  the  capitwletion  of  the  French  garri- 
Bon  and  Sir  Alexander  Ball's  appointment  as  his  Maieaty'a  civil 
fommis=ioiiei  for  Malta,  liis  zeal  for  the  Maltese  was  neither  siis- 
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pended,  nor  uiiproduetive  of  important  benefits.  He  was  enabled 
to  i^move  many  prejudices  and  misimderstandings  ;  and  to  per- 
sons of  no  inconsiderable  influence  gave  juster  notions  of  the 
ti-ue  impoi'tance  of  the  island  to  Great  Britain.  He  displayed 
the  magnitude  of  the  trade  of  the  Mediterranean  in  its  existing 
state  ;  showed  the  immense  extent  to  which  it  might  be  carried, 
and  the  lioUowness  of  the  opinion,  that  this  trade  was  attached 
to  the  south  of  France  by  any  natural  or  indissoluble  bond  of 
connection.  I  have  some  reason  likewise  for  believing,  that  his 
wise  and  patriotic  representations  prevented  Malta  from  being 
made  the  seat  of,  and  pretext  for,  a  numerous  civil  establishment, 
in  hapless  imitation  of  Corsica,  Oeylon,  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  It  was  at  least  generally  rumored,  that  it  had  been  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  ministry  to  appoint  Sir  Ralph  Aber- 
etombie  as  governor,  with  a  salary  of  £10,000  a  year,  and  to 
reside  in  England,  while  one  of  his  countrymen  was  to  be  the 
heutenant-govemoF,  at  £5,000  a  year  ;  to  which  were  to  be  ad- 
ded a  long  et  cetera  of  other  offices  and  places  of  proportional 
emolument.  This  threatened  appendix  to  the  state  calendar 
may  have  existed  only  in  the  imagination  of  the  reporters,  yet 
inspired  some  uneasy  apprehensions  in  the  minds  of  many  well- 
wishers  to  the  Maltese,  who  knew  that-^for  a  foreign  settlement 
at  least,  and  one  too  possessiiig  in  all  the  ranlis  and  functions  of 
society  an  ample  population  of  its  own — such  a  stately  and  wide- 
bran)iiing  tree  of  patronage,  though  delightfiil  to  the  individuab 
who  are  to  pluck  its  golden  apples,  sheds,  like  the  mancbineel, 
unwholesome  and  corrosive  dews  on  the  multitude  who  are  to 
rest  beneath  its  shade.  It  need  not,  however,  be  doubted,  that 
Sir  Alexander  Ball  would  exert  liimself  to  preclude  any  such  in- 
tention, by  stating  and  evincing  the  extreme  impolicy  and  injus- 
tice of  the  plan,  as  well  as  its  uttei-  inutility,  in  the  case  of 
Malta.  With  the  exception  of  the  governor  and  of  the  public 
secretary,  both  of  whom  undoubtedly  should  be  natives  of  Great 
Britain,  and  appointed  by  the  British  government,  there  was  no 
civU  office  that  could  be  of  the  remotest  advantage  to  the  island 
which  was  not  already  filled  by  the  natives,  and  the  functions 
of  which  none  could  perform  so  well  as  they.  The  number  of 
inhabitants  (he  would  state)  was  prodigious  compared  with  the 
extent  of  the  island,  tliough  from  the  fear  of  the  Moors  one 
fourth  of  its  gurfac.e  remained  unpeopled  and  Hncultivafed.     To 
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deprive,  tkerefore,  the  raiddie  and  lower  classes  of  such  places  as 
tlieyhad  been  accustomed  to  hold,  would  be  cruel ;  while  the 
places  holden  by  the  nobility  were,  for  the  greater  part,  such  as 
none  but  natives  oould  perfbrm  the  duties  of.  By  any  innovation 
we  should  affront  the  higher  elassea  and  alienate  the  affections 
of  all,  not  only  without  any  imaginable  advantage  bwt  with  the 
certainty  of  great  loss.  Were  Englishmen  to  be  employed,  the 
salaries  must  be  increased  fo«r-fold,  and  would  yet  be  scarcely 
worth  acceptance ;  and  in  higher  offices,  such  as  those  of  tte 
civil  and  criminal  judges,  the  salaries  must  be  augmented  raore 
than  ten-fold.  For,  greatly  to  tlie  credit  of  their  patriotism  and 
moral  character,  the  Maltese  gsaitry  sought  these  placM  as  honor- 
able distinctions  which  endeared  them  to  their  fellow-country- 
men, and  at  th  m  tin  nd  ed  tl  y  k  f  I  d 
what  less  g        US       d     all  Wtl     1  p  f    1 

Maltese  seer  taywl        sititinw  fn    ssant  labo 

and  who  at  th     an     tun    perf  mdidti      flw         sell 
to  the  gover  m         h    highest     1     m      a     Ij  d  d  £100 

a  year,  and  blyife       ttdfythm  d 

penses  of  the  ft  fnldtljuj  1 

more  imposia  g    pp  B     d       t  w       f  mp    fan      tl    t 

the  person  pi  d  tl  h  1  1  tli  t  g  -am  nt  1  Id  b 
looked  up  to  by  the  natives,  and  possess  the  means  of  distinguish- 
ing and  rewarding  those  wbo  had  been  most  faithful  and  zealous 
in  their  attachment  to  Great  Britain,  and  hostile  to  their  former 
tyrants.  The  number  of  the  employments  to  be  conferred  would 
give  considerable  influence  to  his  Majesty's  civil  representative, 
while  the  trifling  amoimt  of  the  emolument  attached  to  each 
precluded  all  temptation  of  abusing  it, 

Sir  Alexander  Ball  would  likewise,  it  is  probable,  urge,  that 
the  commercial  advantages  of  Malta,  which  were  most  intelli- 
gible to  the  English  public,  and  best  fitted  to  render  our  retention 
of  the  island  popular,  must  necessarily  be  of  very  slow  growth, 
though  finally  they  would  become  great,  and  of  an  extent  not  to 
be  calculated.  For  this  reason,  therefore,  it  was  higlily  desirable 
that  the  posseeaion  should  be,  and  appear  to  be,  at  least  inex- 
pensive. After  the  British  Government  had  made  one  advance 
for  astock  of  com  sufficient  to  place  the  island  a  year  before 
hand,  the  sum  total  drawn  from  Great  Britain  need  not  exceed 
25,  or  at  most  £30,000   amiually  ;   excluding   of  course   the  m.- 
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penditure  connected  with  our  own  military  and  navy,  and  the 
repair  of  tlie  fortifications,  which  latter  expense  oujrlit  to  be 
much  less  than,  at  Gibraltar,  from  the  multitude  and  low  wages 
of  the  laborers  in  Malta,  and  from  the  softness  and  admirable 
quahty  of  the  stone.  Indeed  much  more  might  safely  be  prom- 
ised on  the  assumption  that  a  wise  and  generous  system  of  policy 
■would  be  adopted  and  persevered  in.  The  monopoly  of  the 
Maltese  corn-trade  by  the  government  formed  an  exception  to  a 
general  rule,  and  by  a  strange,  yet  valid,  anomaly  in  the  opera- 
lions  of  political  economy,  was  not  more  necessary  than  advan- 
tageous to  the  inhabitants.  The  chief  reason  is,  tliat  the  produce 
of  the  island  itself  tarely  suffices  for  one  fourth  of  its  inhabitants, 
although  fruits  and  vegetables  form  so  large  a  part  of  their  nour- 
ishment. Meantime  the  harbors  of  Malta,  and  its  equi-distanoe 
from  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  gave  it  a  vast  and  unnatural  im- 
portance in  the  present  relations  of  the  great  European  powers, 
and  imposed  on  its  government,  whether  native  or  dependent, 
the  necessity  of  cflnsidering  the  whole  island  as  a  single  garrison, 
the  provisioning  of  which  could  not  he  trusted  to  the  casualties 
of  ordinary  commerce.  "What  is  actually  necessary  is  seldom  in- 
jurious. Thus  in  Malta  bread  is  better  arid  cheaper  oa  an 
average  than  in  Italy  or  the  coast  of  Barbary  r  wMle  a  similar 
interference  with  the  corn-trade  in  Sicily  impoverishes  the  in- 
habitants and  keeps  the  agriculture  in  a  state  of  barbarism. 
But  the  point  in  question  is  the  expense  to  Great  Britain. 
Whether  the  monopoly  be  good  or  evil  in  iteelf,  it  remains  true, 
that  in  this  established  usage,  and  in  the  gradual  inclosure  of 
the  uncultivated  district,  such  resotuces  exist  as  without  the 
least  oppression  might  render  the  civil  government  in  Valetta 
independent  of  the  Treasury  at  home,  finally  taking  upon  itself 
even  the  repair  of  the  fortifications,  and  thus  realize  one  instance 
of  an  important  possession  that  costs  the  country  nothing. 

But  now  the  time  arrived,  which  threatened  to  frustrate  the 
patriotism  of  the  Maltese  themselves  and  all  the  zealous  efibrts 
of  their  disinterested  fiiend.  Soon  after  the  war  had  for  the  first 
tim.e  become  indisputably  just  and  necessary,  the  people  at  large, 
and  a  majority  of  independent  senators,  inoapable,  as  it  might 
seem,  of  translating  their  fanatical  anti-Jacobinism  into  a  well- 
growided,  yet  equally  impassioned,  anti-Gallieaaism,  grew  impa- 
tient for  peace,  or  rather  for  a  name,  under  which  the  most  tev- 
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tiiic  of  all  wars  would  be  iueesaantly  waged  against  us.  Our 
conduct  was  not  much  wiser  than  that  oi'  the  weary  traveller, 
■who  having  proceeded  half-way  on  his  journey,  pmoured  a  short 
rest  ibr  himself  by  getting  wp  behind  a  chaise  which  was  going 
the  contrary  road.  In  the  strai^e  treaty  of  Amiens,  ia  which 
we  neither  recognized  our  former  relations  with  France,  nor  with 
the  other  European  po'ttew  noi  lornied  any  aew  ones  the  com 
promi'*e  oon'-eining  Malt'i  formed  the  piorainent  feature  and  its 
nomniil  le  dehveiy  to  the  Ordei  of  bt  John  wis  anthonzed  m 
the  mmds  of  the  people  ty  Lord  Welson  s  opmion  of  its  worth 
lessness  to  Gieat  Biitam  in  a  political  oi  naval  view  It  la  a 
melancholy  fact  ind  one  that  must  often  sadden  a  lefleutive  and 
philanthiopic  mmd  how  httle  moral  considerations  weigh  even 
with  the  noblest  nationa  how  vain  aie  the  stiongest  appeals  to 
justzce  humanity  and  national  honos  unless  when  the  pubhc 
iniad  13  imdei  the  immediate  influence  oi  the  cheerful  oi  vehe 
inent  paasions  indignation  oi  avaiicious  hope  In  the  whole 
(lass  ol  human  in£rmitiea  there  la  none  thit  mihes  such  loud  ap 
peals  to  prudence,  and  yet  so  freipently  outiagea  its  plainest  die 
tates,  as  the  spirit  of  fear.  The  worst  cause  conducted  in  hope 
is  an  overmatch  for  the  noblest  managed  by  despondence :  in 
both  eases  an  unnatural  conjunction  that  recalls  the  old  fable  of 
Iiove  and  Death,  taking  each  the  arrows  of  the  other  by  mistake. 
When  islands  that  had  cotirted  Britiah  protection  in  rehanoe  upon 
British  honor,  are  with  their  uihabitants  and  proprietors  aban- 
doned to  the  resentment  which  we  had  tempted  them  to  provoke, 
what  wonder,  if  the  opinion  becomes  general,  that  alike  to  Eng- 
land aa  to  France,  the  fates  and  fortunes  of  other  nations  are 
but  the  counters,  with  which  the  bloody  game  of  war  is  played : 
and  that  notwithstanding  the  great  and  acknowledged  difference 
between  the  two  governments  during  pMsession,  yet  the  protection 
of  France  is  more  desirable  because  it  is  morelikely  to  endure  ?  for 
what  the  French  take,  they  keep.  Often  both  in  Sicily  and  Malta 
have  I  heard  the  case  of  Minorca  referred  to,  where  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  most  respectable  gentry  and  merchants  {no  pro- 
vision having  been  made  for  their  protection  on  the  re-delivery 
of  that  island  to  Spain)  expiated  in  dungeons  the  warmth  and 
forwardness  of  their  predilection  for  Great  Britain. 

It  has  been  by  some  persons  imagined  that  Lord  Nelson  was 
nonsiderably  influenced,  in  his  public  declaration  concerning  tile 
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value  of  Malta,  by  inmistenal  flatterv  and  his  o-w  n  sense  of  the 
great  servieeablene'is  of  that  opiMon  to  the  persons  m  office.  This 
supposition,  is,  howevei  wholly  falbe  and  groiuidleKs  His  lord- 
ship's opinion  waa  indeed  gieatly  shaken  ifteiwards,  if  not 
changed  ;  bnt  at  that  time  he  spoke  m  stnctest  coiiespondence 
with  his  existing  cotttiction":  He  said  no  moie  than  he  had 
oiten  previotisly  declared  to  his  private  friends  .  it  was  the  point 
on  which,  after  some  amicable  controversy,  his  lordship  and  Sir 
Alexander  Ball  had  "  agreed  to  differ."  Though  the  opinion  it- 
self may  have  lost  the  greatest  part  of  its  interest,  and  except  for 
the  historian  is,  as  it  were,  superannuated  ;  yet  the  grounds  and 
causes  of  it,  as  far  as  they  arose  out  of  Lord  Nelson's  particular 
character,  and  may  perhaps  tend  to  re-enliven  our  recollection  of 
a  hero  so  deeply  and  justly  beloved,  will  tbrever  possess  an  inter- 
est of  their  own.  In  an  essay,  too,  whicli  purports  to  be  no  more 
than  a  series  of  sketches  and  fragments,  the  reader,  it  is  hoped, 
will  readily  excnse  an  oocaaional  digression,  and  a  more  desultory 
style  of  narration  than  could  be  tolerated  in  a  work  of  regular 
biography. 

Lord  Helson  was  an  admiral  every  inch  of  him.  He  looked  at 
everything,  not  merely  in  ita  possible  relations  to  the  naval 
service  in  general,  but  in  its  immediate  bearings  on  Ms  owii 
squadron  ;  to  hia  officers,  his  men,  to  the  particular  ships  them- 
selves his  iffections  weie  at,  stiong  and  ardent  is  those  of  a  lovei 
Hence  though  his  temper  was  coustitutionilly  irntable  and  un 
o'\en  yet  nevei  wai  a  eommandei  so  enthusiistically  loved  by 
men  of  ill  ranlis  from  the  captain  of  the  fleet  to  the  youngest 
ship  boy  Hence  too  the  unetanapled  harmony  which  reigned  in 
his  fleet  year  after  jear  rnidei  circumstances  that  might  well 
h<tv6  undeimined  the  patience  of  the  best  balanced  dispositions 
much  more  of  men  -with  the  impetuous  character  ol  British 
Biilors  Yeai  after  year  the  same  dull  duties  of  i  ■«  earioome 
blookide  and  of  doubtful  pohfy  httlo  il  anj  opportunity  of 
making  prizes  lud  the  few  pnzes  which  accident  might  thiow 
m  the  v  av  of  bttle  or  no  value  and  when  at  last  the  occaion 
J  resented  itself  which  would  haie  compensated  lor  all  then  a 
disappointment  as  "udden  and  unexpected  as  it  was  unjust  and 
cruel  and  the  cup  dashed  from  then  lips  — Add  to  these  tnala 
the  sense  of  euteipnfes  checked  by  fceblonea"  and  timidity  elie 
where,  uot  omitting  the  tiresomeness  of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  slty, 
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and  climate  ;  and  the  imjarring  and  cheerful  spirit  of  affectionate 
brotherhood,  which  linked  together  tke  hearts  of  that  whole  squad- 
ron, will  appear  not  less  wonderful  to  ns  than  admirable  and  affect- 
ing. When  the  resolution  was  taken  of  commencing  hostilities 
against  Spam,  hefoie  any  intelligence  was  sent  to  Lord  Helson, 
another  admiral,  with  two  oi  thiee  ships  of  the  line,  was  sent 
mto  the  Mediterranean  and  stationed  hefoie  Cadiz,  for  the  ex- 
piess  puipose  of  intercepting  the  Spanish  prizes.  The  admiral 
despatched  on  this  lucrative  service  gave  no  mformation  to  Lord 
Nel'ion  of  hi?  anival  in  the  same  sea,  and.  five  weeks  elapsed  be- 
fore his  lordship  became  acqaainted  with  the  circumstance.  The 
prizes  thus  taken  were  immense.  A  month  or  two  siilBced  to 
enrich  the  commander  and  officers  of  this  small  and  higbly-fa- 
vored  Bijuadron  :  while  to  Nelson,  and  his  fleet  the  sense  of  hav- 
ing done  their  duty,  and  the  eonsciousness  of  the  glorious  services 
which  they  had  performed  were  considered,  it  must  be  presitmed, 
as  an  abundant  remuneration  for  all  their  toils  and  long-suffering  ! 
It  was  indeed  an  unexampled  eircumatanee,  that  a  small  squad- 
ron should  be  sent  to  the  station  which  had  been  long  occupied 
by  a  large  fleet,  commanded  by  the  darling  of  the  navy,  and  the 
glory  of  the  Biitish  empire,  to  the  station  where  this  fleet  had  for 
years  been  wearing  away  in  the  moat  barren,  repulsive,  and 
spirit-trying  service,  ia  which  the  navy  can  be  employed  ;  and 
that  this  minor  squadron  should  be  sent  independently  of,  and 
without  any  communication  with,  the  commander  of  the  former 
fleet,  for  tlie  express  and  solitary  purpose  of  stepping  between  it 
and  the  Spanish  prizes,  and  as  soon  as  this  short  and  pleasant 
service  was  performed,  of  bringing  home  the  tinshared  booty  with 
all  possible  caution  and  despatch.  The  substantial  advantages 
of  naval  service  were  perhaps  deemed  of  too  gross  a  nature  for 
men  already  rewarded  with  the  gratefid  affections  of  their  own 
countrym.en,  and  the  admiration  of  the  whole  world.  They  were 
to  be  awarded,  therefore,  on  a  principle  of  compensation  to  a  com- 
mander less  rich  in  fame,  and  whose  laurels,  though  not  scanty, 
were  not  yet  sufficiently  luxuriant  to  hide  the  golden  crown  which 
is  the  appropriate  ornament  of  victory  in  the  bloodless  war  of 
commercial  capture.  Of  aU  the  wounds  which  were  ever  in- 
flicted on  Nelson's  feelings  (and  there  were  not  a  few),  this  was 
the  deepest — this  rankled  most.  "  I  had  thought,"  (said  the 
gallant  man,  in  a  letter  written  in  the  first  sense  of  the  affront) 
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"  I  fancied — but  nay,  it  must  have  been  a  dream,  an  idle  dream 
— yet  I  confess  it,  I  did  lancy,  that  I  had  done  my  country  ser- 
vice ;  and  thus  they  use  me.  It  waa  not  enough  ia  have  rohbed 
me  once  before  of  ray  West-Indian  harvest ;  now  they  have  talten 
away  the  Spanish ;  and  under  what  cirouraBtances,  and  with 
what  pointed  aggravations !  Yet,  if  I  know  my  own  thoughts,  it 
is  not  for  myself,  or  on  my  own  account  chiefly,  that  I  feel  the 
sting  and  the  disappointment.  No  '  it  is  for  my  hiave  officers  ; 
for  my  nohie-minded  friends  and  comrades — Such  a  gtillant  set 
of  fellows  !  such  a  band  of  brothers  '     My  heart  swells  at  the 

thought  of  them  !" 

This  strong  attachment  of  the  heroic  admiiul  to  his  fleet,  faith- 
fully repaid  by  an  equal  attaclimenf  on  their  part  to  their  admi- 
ral, had  no  Uttle  influence  in  attunmg  then  hearts  to  each  other  ; 
and  when  he  died  it  seemed  as  if  no  man  was  a  stranger  to 
another  :  for  all  were  made  acquaintances  by  the  rights  of  a  com- 
mon anguish.  In  the  fleet  itself,  many  a  private  quarrel  was 
forgotten,  no  more  to  be  remembered ;  many,  who  had  been  alien- 
ated, became  once  more  good  friends  ;  yea,  many  a  one  was  re- 
conciled to  his  very  enemy,  and  loved,  and  (as  it  were)  thanked 
him,  for  tlie  bitterness  of  his  grief,  as  if  it  had  been  an  act  of 
consolation  to  himself  in  an  intercourse  of  private  sympathy.  The 
tidings  arrived  at  ITaples  on  the  day  that  I  returned  to  that  city 
from  Calabria  :  and  never  can  I  forget  the  sorrow  and  consterna- 
tion that  lay  on  every  countenance.  Even  to  this  day  there  are 
times  when  I  seem  to  see,  as  in  a  vision,  separate  groups  and  in- 
dividual faces  of  the  picture.  Numbers  stopped  and  shook  hands 
with  me,  because  they  had  seen  the  tears  on  my  cheek,  and  con- 
jectured that  I  was  an  Englishnoan;  -and  several,  as  they  held 
my  hand,  hurst  themselves  into  tears.  And  though  it  may  ex- 
cite a  smile,  yet  it  pleased  and  affected  me,  as  a  proof  of  the  good- 
ness of  the  human  heart  struggling  to  exercise  its  kindness  in 
spite  of  prejudices  the  most  obstinate,  and  eager  to  carry  o: 
love  and  honor  into  the  hfe  beyond  life,  that  it  i 
about  Naples  that  Lord  Nelson  had  become  a  good  Catholic  be- 
fore his  death.  The  absurdity  of  the  fiction  is  a  sort  of  measure- 
ment of  the  fond  and  affectionate  esteem  which  had  ripened  the 
pious  wish  of  seme  Irind  individual,  through  all  the  gradations  of 
possibility  and  prohabihty,  into  a  confident  assertion  believed  and 
affirmed  by  hundreds.     The  feelings  of  Gi-eat  Britain  on  this 
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awful  event  have  been  descrited  well  and  worthily  by  a  living 
poet,  wto  has  liappily  blended  the  passion  and  wild  transitions 
of  lyric  song  with  the  swell  and  solemnity  of  epic  narra-tioii  : 

Tiiou  art  fail'n ;  feU'n,  in  the  lap 

Of  yiotorj.    To  thy  country  thou  oara'at  bank, 
Thou,  conqueror,  to  triumphal  Albion  oam'et 
A  corse  I    I  Ea,w  before  thy  hearse  puss  oa 
The  eomrades  of  thy  perils  and  renown. 
The  frequent  tsar  upoc  tbeir  dauntlesB  breaats 
Peil,    I  beheld  the  pomp  tbiek  gather'd  round 
The  trophied  car  that  bore  tliy  grac'd  remnins 
Thro'  arm'd  ranliB,  and  a  nation  garing  on. 
Bright  gloVd  the  aun  and  not  a  doud  distaan'd 
Heaven's  areh  of  gold,  but  all  vftis  gloom  beneatb. 
A  holy  and  unutterable  pang 
Thrill'd  on  the  bouL    Awe  and  mute  aDguisL  fell 
On  all. — Yet  liigb  the  public  bosom  throbb'd 
With  triumph.    And  if  one,  'mid  that  vEst  pomp. 
If  but  the  voice  of  one  had  shouted  forth 
The  name  of  Nelaon, — thou  hadst  paaa'd  along. 
Thou  in  thy  hearse  to  bm'ial  pass'd,  as  oft 
Before  the  van  of  battle,  proudly  rode 
Thy  prow,  down  Britain's  line,  shout  after  shout 
Rending  the  air  with  trimnph,  ere  thy  hand 
Had  lanc'd  the  bolt  of  victory.* 

I  introduced  this  digression  with  an  apology,  yet  have  extended 
it  so  much  further  than  I  had  designed,  that  I  must  once  more 
request  my  reader  to  excuse  me.  It  was  to  be  expected  (I  have 
said)  that  Lord  Welson  would  appreciate  the  isle  of  Malta  from  its 
relations  to  the  British  fleet  on  the  Mediterranean  station.  It  was 
the  fashion  of  the  day  fa  style  Egypt  the  key  of  India,  and  Malta 
the  key  of  Egypt.  Nelson  saw  the  hollowness  of  this  metaphor  ; 
or  if  he  only  donhted  its  applicability  in  the  former  instance,  he 
was  stire  that  it  was  false  in  the  latter.  Egypt  might  or  might 
not  he  the  key  of  India ;  but  Malta  was  certainly  not  the  key  of 
Egypt.  It  was  not  intended  to  keep  constantly  two  distinct  fleets 
in  that  sea ;  and  the  largest  naval  force  at  Malta  would  not 
supersede  the  necessity  of  a  sqnadron  off  Toulon.  Malta  does 
not  lie  in  the  direct  course  from  Toulon  to  Alexandria :  and  from 
the  nature. of  the  winds  (one  time  taken  with  another)  the  com- 
parative length  of  the  voyage  to  the  latter  port  will  be  found  far 
*  Sotheby's  SMil—Ed. 
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leM  than,  a  view  of  the  map  would  suggest,  and  in  trulli  of  little 
practical  importance.  If  it  were  the  object  of  the  French  fleet 
to  avoid  Malta  in  its  passage  to  Egypt,  the  port- admiral  of  Va- 
letta  would  in  all  prohahility  receive  his  first  intelligence  of  its 
course  from  Minorca  or  the  squadron,  off  Toulon,  instead  of  com- 
mimicating  it.  In  what  regarded  the  re-fitting  and  provisioning 
of  the  fleet,  either  on  ordinary  or  extraordinary  occasions,  Malta 
was  as  inconvenient  as  Minorca  was  advantageous,  not  onlyfi'om 
its  distance  (which  yet  was  sufficient  to  render  it  almost  useless 
in  cases  of  the  most  pressing  necessity,  aji  after  a  severe  action  or 
injuries  of  teinpeat)  hut  likewise  from  the  extreme  difficulty,  if 
not  impracticability,  of  leavingtheliartorofValetta'withalN".  "W. 
wind,  which  ofien  lasts  for  weeks  together.  In  all  these  points 
his  lordship's  observations  were  perfectly  just ;  and  it  must  be 
conceded  by  all  persona  acquainted  with  the  situation  and  circum- 
stances of  Malta,  that  its  importance,  as  a  British  possession,  if 
not  exaggerated  on  the  whole,  was  unduly  magnified  in  several 
important  particulars.  Thus  Lord  Minto,  in  a  speech  delivered 
at  a  country  meeting  and  afterwards  published,  affirmed,  that 
upon  the  supposition  (which  no  one  could  consider  as  unlikely  to 
take  place)  that  the  court  of  Naples  should  be  compelled  to  act 
under  the  influence  of  France,  and  that  the  Barbary  powers  were 
unfriendly  to  us,  eitlier  in  consequence  of  French  intrigues  or  from 
their  own  caprice  and  insolence,  there  would  not  be  a  single  port, 
liarbor,  bay,  creek,  or  road-stead  in  the  whole  Mediterranean, 
from  which  our  men  of  war  could  obtain  a  single  ox  or  a  hogshead 
of  fresh  wat«r, — unless  Great  Britain  retained  possession  of 
Malta.  The  noble  speaker  seems  not  to  have  been  aware,  that 
under  the  circumstances  supposed  by  hini,  Odessa  too  being  closed 
against  us  by  a  Russian  war,  the  island  of  Malta  itself  would  be 
no  better  than  a  vast  almshouse  of  75,000  pereons,  exclusively 
of  the  British  soldiers,  aU.  of  whom  must  he  regularly  supplied 
with  com  and  salt  meat  from.  Great  Britain  or  Ireland.  The 
population  of  Malta  and  Cfozo  exceeds  100,000  ;  while  the  food 
of  all  kinds  produced  on  the  two  islands  would  barely  sufiice  for 
one-fourth  of  that  number.  The  deficiency  is  supplied  by  the 
growth  and  spinning  of  cotton,  for  which  corn  could  not  be  sub- 
stituted from  the  nature  of  the  soil,  or  were  it  attempted,  would 
produce  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  quantity  which  the  cotton 
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raised  on  the  same  fields  and  spun.*  into  thread,  enables  the 
Maltese  to  purchase ; — not  to  mention  that  the  sizhstitutiou  of 
grain  for  cotton  would  Jeave  half  of  the  iahahitante  ■without  em- 
ployment. As  to  live  stock,  it  is  quite.out  of  the  question,  if  we 
except  the  pigs  and  goate,  which  perfoim  the  ofiice  of  scavengers 
in  the  streets  of  Valetta  aiid  the  towns  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Potto  Graade. 

Against  these  latter  aiguments  Bn  A  Ball  placed  the  follow- 
ing considerations  It  had  been  long  hia  convicfion,  that  the 
Mediterranean  squadron  should  he  supplied  hy  xegular  store-ships, 
the  sole  business  of  which  shoiild  be  that  of  earners  for  the  fleet. 
This  he  recommended  as  by  far  the  most  economic  plan,  in  the 
first  instauce.  Secondly,  heyoud  any  other  it  would  secure  a  sys- 
tem and  regularity  in  the  arrival  of  supplies.  And,  lastly,  it 
would  conduce  to  the  discipline  of  the  navy,  and  prevent  both 
ships  and  ofiioers  fiom  being  out  of  the  way  on  any  sudden 
emergence.  If  this  system  were  introduced,  the  objections  to 
Malta,  from  its  great  distance  and  the  like,  would  have  little 
force.  On  the  other  hand  the  objections  to  Minorca  he  deemed 
irremovable.  The  same  diaadvaiitages  which  attended  the  getting- 
out  of  the  harbor  of  Valetta  apphed  to  vessels  getting  into  Port 
Mahou ;  but  while  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand  British  troops 
might  be  ssifely  intrusted  with  the  preservation  of  Malta,  the 
troops  for  the  defence  of  Minoioi  mu&t  ever  be  in  proportion  to 
those  which  the  enemy  may  be  supposed  likely  to  send  against  it. 
It  is  so  little  favored  by  nature  or  by  art  that  the  possessors  stand 
merely  on  the  level  with  the  invaders.  Cisteris  paribus,  if 
there  were  12,000  of  the  enemy  landed,  there  must  be  an  equal 
number  to  repel  them  ;  nor  could  the  garrison,  or  any  part  of  it 
be  spared  for  any  sudden  emergence  without,  risk  of  losing  the 

•  The  Maltese  oottoo  ia  oaturaUj  of  a  deep  huS,  or  dusky  oranga  color, 
and,  by  the  laws  of  the  island,  raiiet  be  apim  before  it  «ui  be  exported.  I 
kare  heard  it  asserted  by  persoos  apparently  well  informed  on  tie  aubject, 
tkat  Hie  raw  material  woiild  fetoh.  aa  bigk  a  priw  as  the  thread,  weight  for 
weight ;  the  thread  i^om  its  ooarseoefe  t>eiQg  applicable  to  few  purposes. 
It  ia  raanufttotured  likewise  for  the  nae  of  the  natives  tiiemaelveB  into  a 
coarse  nankin,  which  never  loses  its  color  by  waehing  and  is  darable  beyond 
any  olofliing  1  Iiave  ever  inoiro  or  heard  of.  The  cotton  seed  ia  used  as  a 
food  for  the  cattle  that  are  not  immediately  wanted  for  the  market :  it  is 
very  uutritjoua,  but  ehaajges  the  &t  of  the  ammul  into  a  kind  of  suet,  con- 
gealing qiiicldy,  and  of  an  adhesive  sulKtanfie. 
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island.  Previously  to  the  battle  of  Marengo,  the  most  earnest 
representations  were  made  to  the  governor  and  conunandei  at 
Minorca  by  the  British  admiral,  who  offered  to  take  on  himself 
the  whole  responsibility  of  the  measure,  if  he  would  permit  the 
troops  at  Minorca  fn  join  ouv  allies:  The  governor  felt  himself 
compelled  to  reftise  his  aesent.  Doubtiesa,  he  acted  wisely,  for 
responsibility  is  not  transferable.  The  fact  is  introduced  in  proof 
of  the  defenceless  state  of  Minorca,  and  its  constant  liability  to 
attack.  If  the  Austrian  army  bad  stood  in  the  same  relation  to 
eight  or  nine  thousand  British  soldiers  at  Malta,  a  single  regiment 
would  have  precluded  all  alarms,  as  to  the  island  itself,  and  the 
remainder  have  perhaps  changed  the  destiny  of  Europe.  "What 
might  not,  almost  I  would  say,  what  must  not  eight  thousand 
Britons  have  accomplished  at  the  battle  of  Marengo,  nicely  poised 
as  the  fortunes  of  tbe  two  armies  are  now  known  to  have  been  ? 
Minorca  too  is  alone  useful  or  desirable  during  a  war,  and  oa  the 
supposition  of  a  fleet  off'  Toulon.  The  advantages  of  Malta  ore 
permanent  and  national.  As  a  second  Gibraltar,  it  must  tend  to 
secure  Gibraltar  itself ;  for  if  by  the  loss  of  that  one  place  we 
could  be  excluded  from  the  Mediterranean,  it  is  difficult  to  say 
what  aanhesbd  trur  an  dn 

liigh  a  p  nq  Lfc        Vha  M  y  n 

be  respe       g  Eg3rp  hi  h    mp  h     nd  p    d 

Sicily  eanbd  dta  isa       tiil   ta 

for  any  p-tin  dipb  Hh  nfl 

which  i^^d         b  Bbyp^^'sb 

wholly  n  g  11     nJy      d  du  log    h     p    ifu 

Gibralta    LdWls  se        knwdgd      abb 

see  the  p  ss  fM        m     diff  h 

Su-  A  d     Bal        k  d  d  tu  g 

likely  to  increase  the  value  of  Malta  to  Great  Britain.  He  fore- 
saw that  the  whole  of  Italy  would  become  a  French  province,  and 
he  knew  that  the  French  government  had  been  long  intriguing  on 
the  coast  of  Barbary.  The  Dey  of  Algiers  was  believed  to  have 
accnmulated  a  treasure  of  fifteen  mUIiona  sterling,  and  Bonaparte 
had  actually  duped  him  iato  a  treaty,  by  vi'hieh  the  French  were 
to  be  permitted  to  erect  a  fort  on  the  very  spot  where  the  ancient 
Hippo  stood,  the  choice  between  which  and  the  Hellespont  as  the 
site  of  New  Rome  is  said  to  have  perplexed  the  judgment  of 
Oonstantine.     To  this  he  added  an  additional  point  of  connection 
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with  Russia,  liy  means  of  Odessa,  and  on  the  supposition  of  a  wav 
ia  the  Baltic,  a  still  more  interesting  relation  to  Turkey,  and  the 
Morea,  and  the  Gfreek  islands. — It  had  been  repeatedly  signified 
to  the  British  govermnent,  that  fiom  the  Morea  and  the  coimtries 
adjacent,  a  considerable  supply  of  ship  timber  and  naval  stores 
might  be  obtained,  such  as  would  at  least  greatly  lessen  the  pres- 
sure of  a  Russian  war.  The  agents  of  France  were  in  ftdl  ac- 
tivity in  l3ie  Morea  and  the  Greek  islands,  the  possession  of  which 
by  that  government  would  augment  the  naval  resources  of  the 
French  to  a  degree  of  which  few  are  aware,  who  have  not  made 
the  present  state  of  commerce  of  the  G-reeks  an  object  of  particu- 
lar attention  In  short,  if  the  possession  of  Malta  were  advanta- 
geous to  England  solely  as  a  convenient  watch-tower,  as  a  centre 
of  intelligence  its  importance  would  be  undenialale. 

Although  these  ^uagestions  did  not  prevent  the  signing  away 
of  Malta  at  the  peace  of  Amiens,  they  doubtless  were  not  with- 
out effect,  when  the  ambition  of  Bonaparte  had  given  a  fuU  and 
final  answer  to  the  grand  question  :  can  we  remain  in  peace  with 
France  ?  I  have  likewise  reason  to  believe,  that  Sir  Alexander 
Ball  baffled  by  exposure  an  insidious  proposal  of  the  French  gov- 
ernment, during  the  negotiations  that  preceded  the  recommence- 
ment of  the  war — that  the  fortifications  of  Malta  should  be  en- 
tirely dismantled,  and  the  island  left  to  its  inhabitants.  Without 
dwelling  on  the  obvious  inhumanity  and  flagitious  injustice  of 
exposing  the  Maltese  to  certain  pillage  and  slavery  from  their 
old  and  inveterate  enemies  the  Moors,  he  showed  that  the  plan 
would  promote  the  interests  of  Bonaparte  even  more  than  his 
actual  possession  of  the  island,  which  France  had  no  possible 
interest  in  desiring,  except  as  the  means  of  keeping  it  out  of  the 
hands  of  Great  Britain. 

Bnt  Sir  Alexander  Ball  is  no  more.  I  stOl  cling  to  the  hope 
that  I  may  yet  be  enabled  to  record  his  good  deeds  more  fuUy 
and  regularly  ;  tliat  then,  with  a  sense  of  comfort  not  without  a 
subdued  exultation,  I  may  raise  heaven-ward  from  his  honored 
tomb  the  glistening  eye  of  a  humble  but  ever  grateful  friend. 
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It  is  not  uaknowii  to  you,  tliat  I  have  emplojed  almost  tho  vliole 
of  my  life  in  acquiring,  or  endeavoring  to  acquii'e,  useful  knowledge 
by  study,  reflection,  observation,  and  by  cultivating  tlie  society  of  ray 
superiors  in  intellect,  botii  at  home  and  in  foreign  counti'ies.  Tou 
know,  too,  that  at  different  periods  of  my  life  I  have  not  only  planned, 
but  collected  the  materials  for,  many  works  on  vaiiouB  and  important 
sulyeots;  so  many  indeed,  that  the  nnmber  of  my  nnrealized  schemes 
and  the  mass  of  my  miscellaneous  fragments  have  often  furnished  my 
friends  with  a  subject  of  raillei'y,  and  sometimes  of  regret  aud  reproof. 
"Wdving  the  mention  of  all  private  tund  accidental  hinderances,  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  this  want  of  perseverance  has  been  produced 
in  the  mdn  by  an  over-activity  of  thought,  modified  by  a  oonalltu- 
tional  indolence,  which  jnade  it  more  pleasant  to  me  to  continue  ac- 
qmrijig,  ttian  to  reduce  what  I  had  acquired  to  a  r^ular  form.  Add, 
too,  that  almost  daily  throwing  off  my  notices  or  reflections  in  desul- 
tory fragments,  I  was  still  tempted  onward  by  an  increasing  sense  of 
tie  imperfection  of  my  knowledge,  and  by  the  conviction  that,  in  or- 
der fuUy  to  comprehend  and  develop  any  one  subject,  it  was  neces- 
eaiy  that  I  should  make  myself  master  of  some  other,  which  again  as 
regularly  involved  a  third,  and  so  on  with  an  ever-widening  horizon, 
Tet  one  habit,  formed  during  long  absences  from  those  with  whom  I 
could  converse  with  fnh  sympathy,  has  been  of  advantage  to  me; — 
that  of  daily  noting  down  in  my  memorandum  or  common-place 
books  both  incidents  and  observations ; — whatever  had  ocouiTcd  to 
me  hrom  without,  and  all  the  flux  and  reflux  of  my  mind  within  itself. 
The  number  of  these  notices  and  their  tenden:^,  miscellaneoas  as 
they  wei-e,  to  one  common  end — (quid  amrnm  et  quid  fatwri  gigid- 
iiiia\  iwhat  we  ai'e  and  what  we  are  born  to  become;  and  tlma  from 
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the  end  of  our  being  to  deduoo  its  proper  obJeotB) — first  encouraged 
ine  to  nudertake  the  weekly  essay,  of  which  you  will  consider  this 
letter  as  the  prospeeius. 

Not  only  did  the  plan  seem  to  acooi'd  better  than  any  other  with 
the  nature  of  my  own  mind,  both  in  its  strength  and  in  its  weaknesa ; 
but,  oousoions  that  in  upholding  some  prinoiples  both  of  taste  and 
philosophy,  adopted  by  tlie  great  men  of  Europe,  from  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  till  toward  the  close  of  the  aeventeenth  century,  I  mnst 
ran  oonater  to  many  pr^udioea  of  many  of  my  readers  (for  old  faith 
is  often  modem  heresy),  I  peroeiyed  too  in  a  periodical  essay  the  most 
likely  means  of  winning  instead  of  fordng  my  way.  The  tmth  sup- 
posed on  my  side,  the  shook  of  the  first  day  might  be  so  fai'  lessened 
by  the  refieotiona  of  succeeding  days,  as  to  procure  for  my  nest  week's 
essay  a  Iras  hostile  reception  than  it  wonld  have  met  wiUi  had  it  been 
only  the  next  chapter  of  a  present  volume.  I  hoped  to  disarm  the 
mind  of  those  feelings,  which  preclude  conviction  by  contempt,  and, 
as  it  were,  fling  the  door  in  the  face  of  reasoning  by  a  presumption 
of  its  absurdity.  A  motive  too  for  honorable  ambition  was  supplied 
by  the  iiict,  that  every  periodical  papei'  of  the  kind  now  attempted, 
which  had  been  conducted  with  zeal  and  ability,  was  not  only  well 
received  at  the  time,  but  has-become  pei'manently,  and  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word,  popular.  By  honorable  ambition  I  mean  the 
strong  desire  to  be  useful,  aided  by  the  wish  to  be  generally  acknowl- 
edged to  have  been  so.  As  I  feel  myself  actuated  in  no  ordinary  de- 
gree by  tliis  desu-e,  so  the  hope  of  realizing  it  appeai-s  less  and  less 
presumptuous  to  me  since  I  have  received  fixim  men  of  highest  rank 
and  established  chai'acter  in  the  republic  of  letters,  not  only  sti'oug 
encouragemente  as  to  my  own  fitness  for  the  undertaking,  but  Uke- 
wise  promises  of  support  from  then'  own  stores. 

The  object  of  The  Filend,  briefly  and  generally  expressed,  is — to  up- 
hold those  truths  and  those  merits,  which  are  founded  in  the  nobler 
and  permanent  parts  of  our  nature,  against  the  caprices  of  fashion  and 
such  pleasures  as  either  depend  on  transitory  and  aooidontal  cansee, 
or  are  pursued  from  less  worthy  impulses.     The  chief  aubjecta  of  my 

The  true  and  sole  ground  of  morality  or  virtue,  as  distinguished 
from  pi'udence ; 

The  origin  and  growth  of  nloral  impulses,  as  distingnished  from  es- 
temal  and  immediate  motives : 

The  necessary  dependence  of  taste  on  moral  impulses  and  habits, 
and  the  nature  of  taste  {relative  to  judgment  in  general  and  to  genius) 
defined,  illustrated,  and  applied.  Under  this  head  I  comprise  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Lectures  given,  and  intended  to  have  been  given,  at  the 
Royal  Institution  on  the  distinguished  English  poets,  in  illustration  of 
the  general  principles  of  poetry ;  together  with  suggestions  concern. 
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ing  the  affinity  of  the  fine  arts  to  each  other,  and  the  principlea  com- 
mon to  them  all; — architecture;  gaj'dening;  dress;  muaio;  painting; 
poetry : 

The  openiiug  out  of  new  objeots  of  just  ftdmiration  in  our  own  lan- 
guage, and  information  as  to  the  present  state  and  past  history  of 
Swedish,  Danisli,  German,  and  Italian  literature, — ^to  ■which,  hut  as 
supplied  hy  a  friend,  I  may  add  the  Spamsh,  Portngnese,  and  French 
— as  fai"  as  the  same  has  not  been  already  glTen  to  English  readeiis, 
or  is  not  to  he  fotind  in  common  Fi'ench  authore : 

OhwftOtera  met  with  in  real  life ; — auecdotes  and  results  of  my  own 
life  and  travels,  as  far  as  tbsy  are  iUnetrative  of  genei-al  moral  laws, 
and  have  no  dii'ect  bearmg  on  personal  or  immediate  politics : 

jBdnoation  in  its  widest  sense,  private  and  national: 

Sonroes  of  consolation  to  the  aifiicted  in  misfortune,  or  disease,  or 
dejection  of  mind,  from  the  esertiou  and  right  application  of  the  rea- 
son, the  imagination,  and  the  moi'al  sense ;  and  new  sources  of  enjoy- 
ment opened  out,  or  an  attempt  (as  an  illnstrious  friend  once  ex- 
pressed the  thonght  to  me)  to  add  sunshine  to  daylight,  by  making 
fie  happy  more  happy.  In  the  words  "Dejeotion  of  mind"  I  refer 
partioulai-ly  to  doubt  or  disbelief  of  the  moral  government  of  the 
world,  and  the  grounds  and  arguments  for  the  reli^ons  hopes  of  hn- 
man  natm'e. 

Such  are  the  chief  subjects  in  the  development  of  which  I  hope  to 
realize,  to  a  oei'tain  extent,  the  gi-eat  ohjeot  of  my  essays.  It  will 
assuredly  he  my  endeavor,  by  as  much  variety  as  is  consistent  with 
that  object,  to  procure  entertainment  for  my  readers  as  well  as  in- 
Btraotion ;  yet  I  feel  myself  compelled  to  hazard  tlie  confession,  that 
such  of  my  readera  aa  malie  the  latter  the  pai'amount  motive  for  their 
encouragement  of  The  Friend,  will,  receive  the  largest  portion  of  the 
former.  I  have  heai'd  it  said  of  a  young  lady, — "if  you  are  told, 
before  yon  see  her,  that  she  is  handsome,  you  will  think  hei'  ordi- 
nary ;  if  that  she  is  ordinary,  you  will  think  her-handsorae."  I  may 
perhaps  apply  this  remark  to  my  own  essays.  If  instrnotion  and  the 
increase  of  honorahla  motives  and  virtuous  impulses  be  chiefly  ex- 
pected, there  will,  I  would  fiun  hope,  be  felt  no  defioienc^^  of  amuse- 
ment ;  hut  I  must  submit  to  be  thought  dull  by  those  who  seek 
amusement  only.  The  Fiiend  will  be  disiingnislied  from  its  cele- 
brated predecessors,  the  Spectator  and  the  like,  as  to  its  plan,  chiefly 
by  the  greater  length  of  the  separate  essays,  by  their  closer  connec- 
tion with  each  other,  and  by  the  predominance  of  one  object,  and  the 
common  bearing  of  all  to  one  end 

It  would  he  superflnons  to  state,  that  I  shall  receive  with  gratitude 
any  communications  addressed  to  me :  but  it  may  be  proper  to  say, 
that  aJl  remarks  and  criticisms  in  praise  or  dispraise  of  my  contem- 
poraries (to  which,  however,  nothing  hnt  n  strong  sense  of  moral  in- 
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tei'est  will  ever  lead  me)  will  be  written,  by  myself  only ;  both,  be- 
cireso  I  can  not  have  the  same  certainty  concerning  the  motives  of 
otbei's,  and  because  I  deem  it  fit,  ihat  snch  strictures  sSiouM  always 
be  attended  by  the  name  of  their  author,  and  that  one  and  the  same 
person  shonld  be  solely  responsible  for  the  insertion  as  well  aa  compo- 


Ir  it  be  usual  with  writei's  in  general  to  find  the  first  f 
of  their  worla  that  which  has  given  tliem  the  most  tronble  with  the 
least  satisfaction,  The  Friend  may  be  allowed  to  feel  the  difBcnIties 
and  anxiety  of  a  first  introduction  in  a  more  than  ordinary  degi-ee. 
He  is  embarrassed  by  the  very  oiroumstanoes  that  discriminate  the 
plan  and  purpose  of  the  present  weekly  paper  from  those  of  its 
periodical  brethren,  as  well  as  froln  its  more  dignified  literary  rela- 
tions, which  come  forth  at  once  and  in  ftiU  growth  firom  tlieir  pai'ents. 
If  it  had  been  my  ambition  to  have  copied  ita  whole  scheme  and 
fashion  from  the  great  founders  of  the  race,  the  Tatier  and  Spectator, 
I  should  indeed  have  esposed  my  essays  to  a  greater  hazard  of  un- 
kind comparison.  An  imperfect  imitation  is  often  felt  aa  a  contrast. 
On  the  other  hand,  towever,  the  very  names  and  descriptions  of  the 
fictitious  characters,  which  I  had  proposed  to  assume  in  the  course 
of  my  work,  would  have  put  me  at  once  in  poMession  of  the  stage! 
and  my  first  act  have  opened  with  a  procession  of  masks.  Again,  if 
I  were  composing  one  work  on  one  given  object,  the  same  acqnaiut- 
aaico  with  its  grounds  and  bearings,  which  had  anthoiized  me  to  pub- 
lish my  opimons,  would,  with  its  prineiples  or  fundamental  facts, 
have  supplied  me  with  niy  best  and  most  appropiiate  commence- 
ment. More  easy  stUI  would  my  task  have  been,  had  I  planned  The 
Friend  chiefly  as  a  veMole  for  a  weekly  descant  on  public  oharaoters 
and  political  parties.  J£y  perfect  freedom  from  all  warping  influ- 
ences ;  the  distance  which  permitted  a  distinct  view  of  the  game, 
yet  secured  me  from  its  passions ;  the  liberty  of  the  press ;  and  its 
especial  importance  at  the  present  peilod  from  whatever  event  or 
topic  might  happen  to  form  the  great  interest  of  the  day ;  in  short, 
the  recy/e  was  ready  to  my  hand,  and  it  was  framed  so.  akilfnlly,  and 
has  been  practised  with  such  constant  effect,  that  it  would  have  been 
affectation  to  have  deviated  from  it.  For  oiiginality  for  ita  own  sake 
merely  is  idle  at  the  best,  and  sometimes  monstrous.    Excuse  mo. 
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tlierefore,  gentle  reader  I  it"  borrowing  from  ray  title  a  rigtt  of  an- 
ticipation, I  avail  mjaell"  of  tiie  privilegea  of  a,  ii'iend  before  I  have 
earned  them ;  and  waMEg  the  ceremony  of  a  formal  introduction, 
pei-mit  me  to  proceed  at  ouee  to  the  subject,  trite  indeed  and  familiar 
as  the  first  leasona  of  childhood ;  which  yet  mast  be  tie  fonndation 
of  my  fnture  auperstrnoture  with  all  its  ornaments,  the  hidden  root 
of  the  tree,  I  am  attempting  to  rear,  with  all  its  branches  and  boughB. 
But  if  from  it  I  have  dednoed  my  atrongest  moral  motivea  for  this 
nnderts&ing,  it  has  at  the  same  time  been  applied  in  suggesliug  the 
most  formidable  obstacle  to  my  Bucoess, — as  far,  I  mean,  as  my  plan 
elr-'-.e  ia  ooncei'ned,  and  not  the  talents  necessary  tbr  its  completion. 

OonclnsioES  drawn  from  facts  which  subsist  in  perpetual  flux,  with- 
out deflnite  place  oi-  flsed  quantity,  must  always  be  Uable  to  planable 
objections,  nay,  often  to  unanswerable  difliculties ;  and  yet,  having 
theii  fonndation  in  nnoorrupted  feeling,  are  asaented  to  by  manldnd 
at  laige,  and  in  all  ages,  as  undoubted  truths.  As  our  notions  con- 
cerning tliem  ai'e  almost  equally  obscure,  so  ai'e  our  convictions 
almost  equally  vivid,  with  those  of  our  life  and  individunJity.  Re- 
guded  with  awe  m  giwding  principles  by  the  founders  of  law  and 
religion,  they  are  the  favorite  objects  of  attack  with  mock  philoso- 
phers, and  the  demagogiiea  in  church,  state,  and  literature;  and  tlie 
denial  ot  them  has  in  all  times,  though  at  various  intervals,  formed 
heresies  and  s;^tems,  which,  after  their  day  of  wonder,  are  regularly 
exploded,  and  again  as  regularly  revived  when  they  have  re-acquired 
novelty  by  courtesy  of  oblivion. 

Among  these  univei'sal  persuasions  we  must  place  the  sense  of  a 
self  ponti  adioling  principle  in  our  nature,  or  a  disharmony  in  the  dif- 
ferent impulses  that  constitute  it ; — of  a  something  which  essentially 
distinguishes  man  both  from  all  other  animals  that  are  known  ti> 
exist,  and  from  the  idea  of  his  own  nature,  or  conception  of  tie 
origmal  man.  In  health  and  youth  we  may  indeed  connect  the  glow 
and  bnoyanoe  of  our  bodily  sensations  with  the  words  of  a  theory, 
and  imagine  that  we  hold  it  with  a  firm,  behef.  The  pleasurable  heat 
which  the  blood  or  the  breathing  generates,  the  sense  of  external  re- 
ality which  comes  with  the  strong  grasp  of  the  hand,  or  the  vigor- 
ous tread  of  the  fiJot,  may  indifferently  hecome  associated  with  the 
rioh  eloquence  of  a  Shrftesbury,  imposing  on  us  man's  possible  per- 
fections for  his  esdsting  nature;  or  with  the  cheerless  and  hardier 
impieties  of  a  Hobbes,  while  cutting  the  Gordian  knot  he  denies  the 
.eality  of  either  Tice  or  virtue,  and  explains  away  the  mind's  self- 
lepioaidi  into  a  distempered  ignorance,  an  epidemic  affection  of  the 
human  nerves  and  their  habits  of  motion. 

"Vniit  nlsdODisU,  and  tolas  pbiloaaphyl" 
I  shall  hereafter  enfleavnv  txi  prove,  how  distinct  and  different  the 
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aeiisatioa  of  positivenesa  is  from  tte  sense  of  oei'tainty; — the  tar- 
bulent  heat  of  t«mporai-y  fermentafion  from  the  mild  Trarmth  of 
essentia!  life.  Suffice  it  for  the  present  to  affirm,  to  declare  it  at 
least,  as  my  own  creed,  that  whatever  Lumhlea  the  heai-t,  and  forces 
the  mind  inward,  whetiier  it  he  sickness,  or  grief^  or  remorse,  or  the 
deep  yearnings  of  love  [and  there  have  been  childi'en  of  afaicUon  for 
whom  all  these  have  met  and  made  up  one  complex  siaffering],  in 
proportion  as  it  acqnwnts  ua  with  the  thing  we  are,  renders  ns  docile 
tcf  Uie  conomrent  testimony  of  onr  fellow-men  in  all  ages  and  in  all 
nations.  From  Pascal  in  his  closet  resting  the  arm,  which  supports 
his  thoughtful  hi  ow,  on  a  pile  of  demonstrations,  to  the  poor  pensive 
Indian  liat  seeks  the  missionary  in  the  American  wilderness,  the 
humiliated  self  exammanfc  feels  that  there  is  evil  in  onr  natm'e  as 
well  as  good , — an  evil  and  a  good,  for  a  just  analogy  to  which  he 
questions  all  othei  natni^es  in  vain.  It  is  still  the  great  definition,  of 
humanity,  that  wo  have  a  conscience,  which  no  mechanic  compost, 
no  chemical  combination  of  mere  appetence,  memory  and  nnder- 
stanflmg,  cm  solve,  which  is  indeed  an  element  of  our  being;— a 
conseienoe,  nnielenting  yet  not  absolnte ;  which  we  may  stnpefy  bnt 
can  not  delude ,  which  we  may  suspend  but  can  not  annihilate ; 
although  we  may  perhaps  find  a  treacherous  counterfeit  in  the  very 
qniet  which  we  derive  from  its  slumber,  or  its  entranoement. 

Of  BO  mysterious  a  'ph/snomeibim  we  might  expect  a  cause  as  mysteri- 
ous. Accordingly,  we  find  this  [cause  be  it,  or  condition,  or  necessary 
accompaniment]  involved  and  implied  in  the  fact,  which  it  alone  can 
explain.  For  if  our  pei'manent  consciousness  did  not  reveal  to  us  our 
free-agency,  we  should  yet  be  obliged  to  deduce  it,  as  a  necessary  in- 
ference, from  the  fact  of  onr  oonaoionoe ;  or  rejecting  both  the  one 
and  the  other,  as  mere  illusions  of  interaal  feelings,  forfeit  all  power 
of  thinMng  consistently  with  onr  actions,  or  acting  oonsiatflntlj  with 
onr  thought,  for  any  sii^le  hour  during  our  whole  lives.  But  I  am 
proceeding  farther  than  I  had  wished  or  intended.  It  will  be  ioi^ 
ere  I  shall  dare  flatter  myself  that  I  have  won  the  confidence  of  my 
reader  sufficiently  to  require  of  him  that  effort  of  attention,  which  the 
regular  establishment  of  this  truth  would  require. 

After  the  brief  season  of  youthful  hai'dihood,  aiid  the  succeeding 
years  of  uneeasing  fluctuation,  after  long-continued  and  patient  study 
of  the  most  celebrated  works  in  the  langaagea  of  ancient  and  modern 
Europe,  in  defence  or  denial  of  this  prime  article  of  human  fwth, 
which  (save  to  the  trifler  or  the  worldling)  no  frequency  of  discussion 
can  supei-annuate,  I  at  length  satisfied  my  own  mind  by  arguments, 
which  placed  me  on  fii'm  land.  This  one  conviction,  determined,  as 
in  a  mould,  the  form  and  feature  of  my  whole  system  in  reli^on  and 
morals,  and  even  in  litoi-ature.  These  ailments  were  not  suggested 
to  me  by  books,  bnt  forced  on  me  by  reflection  on  my  own  being,  and 
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observatioa  of  the  ways  of  tlioae  about  me,  especially  of  little  children. 
And  as  they  had  the  power  of  fixing  the  same  persuasion  in  some 
valuahle  minds,  muoli  interested,  and  not  im.T6rBed  in  the  controversy, 
and  from  the  manner  probably  rather  than  the  substance,  appeared  to 
them  in  some  sort  original — [for  oldest  reasons  will  put  on  an  impres- 
sive semblance  of  novelty,  if  they  have  indeed  been  drawn  torn  the 
fonntain-head  of  geniiine  self-reseai-oh]— and  mnoe  the  arguments  are 
neither  abstruse,  nor  dependent  on  a  long  chain  of  deductions,  nor  snoh 
as  suppose  previous  habits  of  metaphysical  disqnisition ;  I  shall  deem 
it  my  duty  to  state  them  with  what  still  I  can,  at  a  fitting  oppor- 
tnnity,  though  rather  as  the  biographei-  of  my  own  sentiments  than  a 
S^islatoT  of  tixe  opimons  of  other  men. 

At  present,  however,  I  |^ve  it  merely  as  an  ai'tiele  of  my  own  fdih, 
closely  connected  with  all  my  hopes  of  melioration  in  man,  and  lead- 
ing to  tJie  methods  by  which  alone  I  hold  any  fundamental  or  perma- 
nent melioration  practicable ; — that  there  is  evil  distinct  ft«m  error 
and  ftom  pain,  an  evil  in  human  nature  which  ia  not  wholly  gi'onnded 
in  the  limitation  of  our  understandinga.  And  this,  too,  I  believe  to 
operate  equally  in  subjects  of  taste,  as  in  the  higher  concerns  of 
morality.  "Were  it  my  oonviotion,  that  our  follies,  vice,  and  misery, 
have  their  entire  ori^n  in  miscalculation  from  ignorance,  I  should  act 
iiTationally  in  attempting  other  task  than  that  of  adding  new  lights  to 
the  science  of  moi'al  arithmetic,  or  new  f&oility  to  its  acquirement. 
In  other  words,  it  wonld  have  been  my  worthy  business  to  have  set 
forth,  if  it  were  in  my  powei',  an  improved  system  of  book-keepii^ 
for  the  ledgei's  of  calculating  self-love.  If,  on  flie  contrary,  I  believed 
our  nature  fettered  to  all  its  wretoheduees  of  head  and  heart,  by  an 
absolute  and  innate  necessity,  at  least  by  a  necessity  which  no  hnman 
power,  no  efforts  of  reason  or  eloquence  oonld  remove  or  lessen  [no, 
nor  even  prepare  the  way  for  such  removal  or  diminntion] ;  I  should 
then  yield  myself  at  once  to  the  admonitions  of  one  of  my  correspon- 
dents [unless,  indeed,  it  should  better  suit  my  humor  to  do  nothing 
than  nothings,  nihil  quam  nihiU],  and  deem  it  even  pi-eaumptuous  to 
aim  at  other  or  higher  object  than  that  of  amusing,  during  some  ten 
minutes  in  eveiy  week,  a  small  portion  of  the  reading  public. 


Pi-evionsly  to  my  ascent  of  Etna,  as  likewise  of 
Forth -Gei-many,  I  remember  to  have  amused  myself  with  e: 
tiie  album  or  manuscript,  presented  to  ti'aveHers  at  tiie  first  stage  of 
the  mountain,  in  -which,  on  theif  return,  their  fore-runners  had  some- 
times left  their  experience,  and  more  often  disclosed  or  betrayed  their 
own  characters.  Something  like  this  I  have  endeavored  to  do  rela- 
tively to  my  gi'eat  predeoesROW  in    pet-indicsl  literature,  from  the 
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Spectator  to  the  Mirror,  or  whatever  later  work  of  excellence  there 
may  be.  But  the  distinction  between  my  proposed  plan  and  all  and 
each  of  theirs,  I  must  defer  to  a  future  essay.  From  all  other  worka 
The  Friend  is  sufficiently  diBtingniehed,  either  hj  tie  vei-y  form  and 
intervals  of  its  pnblicalaon,  or  by  its  avowed  esdiision  of  tlie  events 
of  the  day,  and  of  all  personal  politics. 

For  a  detail  of  the  principal  subjeets,  which  I  Lave  proposed  to 
myself  to  ti-eat  in  tie  conree  of  tbis  work,  I  must  refer  to  ijie  Pros- 
peetm, — printed  at  the  end  of  this  sheet.  But  I  own  I  am  ansioas 
to  esplain  myself  more  folly  on  the  delicate  subjects  of  religion  and 
politios.  Of  the  former  perhaps  it  may,  for  the  present,  be  enough  to 
say  that  I  have  confidence  in  myself,  that  I  shall  neither  directly  nor 
indirectly  attack  its  doctrines  or  mysteries,  mnch  less  attempt  basely 
to  undermine  them  by  allnsion,  or  tale,  or  anecdote.  What  more  I 
might  dare  promise  of  myself,  I  reserve  for  another  oeeteion.  Of 
poUtica,  however,  I  have  many  moiiTes  to  declare  my  intentions  more 
explicitiy.  It  is  my  object  to  refer  men  to  principles  in  all  things ; 
in  literature,  in  tie  fine  arts,  in  morals,  in  le^slation,  in  reli^on. 
Whatever,  therefore,  of  a  politic  nature  may  be  reduced  to  general 
priuciplea,  necessarily,  indeed,  dependent  on  the  circamstanoes  of  a 
nation  internal  and  eirtemal,  yet  not  eapeoially  connected  with  this 
year  or  the  preceding — this  I  do  not  exclude  from  my  scheme. 
Thinking  it  a  sort  of  duty  to  place  my  readers  in  full  possession,  both 
of  my  opinions  and  the  only  method  in  which  I  can  permit  myself  to 
recommend  them,  and  aware,  too,  of  many  oalumnious  acoiisations, 
as  well  as  gross  misapprehensions  of  my  political  creed,  I  shall  dedi- 
cate my  second  munber  entirely  to  the  views,  which  a  British  subject^ 
in  the  present  state  of  his  country,  ought  to  entertain  of  its  actual  and 
existing  constitution  of  government.  If  I  can  do  no  positive  good,  I 
may  perhaps  wd  in  preventing  othere  from  doing  hai'm.  But  all  in- 
tentional allusions  to  pailiEulM  persons,  aU  support  o^  or  hostility 
to,  particular  parties  or  factions,  I  now  and  forever  utterly  disclaim. 
My  principles  eommimd  this  abstinence,  my  ti-anquiliity  requires  it ; — 

Than  aU  Ihe  ramlly  of  fume,  Sw. 

But  I  have  transgressed  a  rule,  which  I  had  intended  to  have 
established  for  myself,  that  of  never  ti'oubling  my  readers  with  my 
own  verses : 

DvitXB  CannEJia  I    J^am  ifnUMmur  i^erum) 
RSBtaitote;  BBdpudeiaer  vtraro. 

I  shall,  indeed,  very  rarely  and  cautiously,  avail  myself  of  this 
privilege.  For  long  and  eariy  habits  of  eserting  my  intellect  in  met- 
rical composition  have  not  so  enslaved  me,  but  that  for  some  years 
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I  have  felt,  and  deeply  felt,  that  the  poet's  high  functions  "were  not 
my  proper  aasigEment ; — that  many  may  he  worthy  to  liBten  to  the 
strains  of  Apollo,  neighhoi-s  of  the  saored  chou',  and  ahle  to  discrimi- 
nate, aod  feel,  and  love  its  genuine  harmonies;  yet  not  therefore 
called  to  receive  the  harp  in  their  own  hands,  and  join  in  the  concert. 
I  am  content  and  gratified,  that  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  Milton,  have 
not  been  horn  in  vain  for  me ;  and  I  feel  it  as  a  blessing,  that  even 
amoag  my  oontemporariea  I  know  one  at  least,  who  haa  been  deemed 
worthy  of  the  gift ;  who  haa  received  the  hai^p  witit  reverence,  and 
stmok  it  with  the  hand  of  power. 


OoNBOioDB  that  I  am  about  to  delivei'  my 
of  the  utmost  delicacy,  to  walk 


I  have  been  tempted  by  my  feara  to  preface  them  with  a  motto  of 
unusual  length,  from  an  authority  equally  respected  by  both  of  the 
opposite  parties.  I  have  selected  it  from  an  orator,  whwe  eloquence 
haa  taken  away  for  Enghshmen  all  canwe  of  humiliation  from  the 
names  of  Demosthenes  and  Oicei'o  ■  from  a  statesman,  who  has  left 
to  onr  hmgnage  a  bequest  of  glory  unrivalled,  and  all  his  own,  in  ike 
keen-eyed,  yet  far-sighted  genins,  with  which  he  has  almost  uni- 
formly  made  the  most  original  and  profonnd  general  principles  of 
political  wisdom,  .and  even  recondite  laws  of  hnman  passions,  bear 
upon  partionlar  measures  and  events.  While  of  the  hai'angaes  of 
Ktt,  Fox,  and  tlieir  elder  compeers,  on  the  inost  important  occnr- 
reneea,  we  retain  a  few  nnsalisfactory  fragments  alone,  the  vety  flies 
and  weeds  of  Bnrke  shine  to  ns  through  the  purest  amber,  imperish- 
ably  enshnned,  and  valuable  from  the  preoions  material  of  their 
embalmment.  I  have  estfacted  the  passage  from  that  Burke  whose 
latter  exertions  have  rendered  his  works  venerable,  aa  oraonlar  voices 
from  the  sepulchre  of  a  patriarcli,  to  the  upholdei's  of  government 
and  society  in  their  existing  state  and  order ;  but  from  a  speech  de- 
Uvered  by  him  while  he  was  the  moat  beloved,  the  proudest  name 
with  the  more  anxious  friends  of  liberty  (I  distinguish  them  in 
courtesy  by  the  name  of  their  own  choice,  not  as  implying  any  en- 
mity to  true  freedom  in  the  charafltere  of  their  opponents) ;  while  he 
was  the  darling  of  those,  who,  believing  manMnd  to  have  been  im- 
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proTed,  are  desirous  to  give  to  forms  of  govermneat  a  similar 
progression. 

Fi'om  the  same  anxiety,  I  have  been  led  to  introduce  my  opinious 
on  tMs  most  hazwdons  subject  by  a  prefaee  of  a  somewhat  personal 
charaoter.  And  thongh  the  title  of  my  addreas  is  general,  yet,  I  own, 
I  direct  myself  more  partjoularly  to  those  among  my  readers,  who, 
from  various  printed  and  nnprinted  calumnies,  have  judged  most  im- 
(kvoi-ahly  of  my  political  tenets ;  and  to  those,  whose  favor  I  have 
chanced  to  win  in  consequence  of  a  similar,  though  not  equal,  mia- 
t-aJte.  To  both  I  affirm,  that  the  opinions  and  arguments  I  am  about 
to  detail,  have  been  the  settled  conviotions  of  my  mind  for  the  last 
ten  or  twelve  years,  with  some  brief  inteiTBls  of  fluctuation,  and 
those  only  in  lesser  points,  and  known  only  to  the  companions  of  my 
fireside.  From  botti  and  ii-om  all  my  readers,  I  solicit  a  gracious 
attention  to  the  following  explanalions ;  first,  on  the  congmity  of  this 
number  witli  the  general  plan  and  object  of  The  Friend,  and  secondly 
on  the  charge  of  arrogance,  which  may  be  adduced  against  the  author 
for  the  freedom  with  which,  in  this  number,  and  in  others  that  will 
follow,  on  other  subjects,  he  presumes  to  dissent  iixim  men  of  Mtab- 
lished. reputation,  or  even  to  doubt  of  the  justice  with  which  the 
public  laurel  crown,  as  symbolical  of  the  first  oIsbs  of  genius  and 
intellect,  has  been  awarded  to  sundry  writers  since  tie  Revolution, 
and  permitted  to  wither  around  tlie  brows  of  our  elder  benefactors, 
ft-om  Hooker  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and  ft-om  Sir  Philip  Sidney  to  Jei-- 
emy  Taylor  and  Stillingfieet. 

Krst,  then,  as  to  the  consistency  of  the  subject  of  tlie  following 
essay  with  the  proposed  plan  of  my  woric,  let  something  be  allowed 
to  honest  peraonal  motives,,  a  justifiable  solicitude  to  stand  well  with 
my  contemporaries  in  those  points,  in  which  I  have  remained  uilre- 
proaohed  by  my  own  consoienoe.  Dm  oMgvAd,  faanie.  A  reason  of 
far  greater  importance  ia  derived  ft-om  the  well-grounded  compldnt 
of  sober  minda,  concerning  the  mode  by  which  political  opinions  of 
greatest  hazard  have  been,  of  late  years,  so  often  propagated.  Tliis 
eva  can  not  be  described  in  more  just  and  lively  language  than  in  the 
words  of  Paley,  which,  though  by  him  applied  to  infidelity,  hold 
equally  true  of  the  turbulent  errors  of  political  heresy.  They  are 
"  served  up  in  every  shape  that  ia  likely  to  allure,  surprise,  or  beguile 
the  ima^nation ;  in  a  fable,  a  tele,  a  novel,  a  poem ;  in  interspersed 
and  broken  hints ;  remote  and  oblique  surmises ;  in  books  of  travels, 
of  philosophy,  of  natural  history ;  to.  a  word,  in  any  form,  rather  than 
the  right  one,  that  of  a  professed  and  regular  disquisition."*  Uow, 
in  claiming  for  The  Eriend  a  fair  chance  of  unsuspected  admission 
into  the  famili^  of  Christian  believers  and  quiet  subjects,  I  can  not 
but  deem  it  incumbent  on  me  to  accompany  my  introduction  with  a 
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full  and  fair  sfatemoEt  of  my  oivii  politioal  syetem ; — not  that  any 
considerable  portion  of  my  essays  wiU  be  demoted  to  poliljcs  in  any 
shape,  for  rarely  shall  I  recar  to  them,  except  aa  fiir  as  they  may 
happen  to  be  iavolved  in  some  point  of  private  morality ;  hot  tiat 
the  encouragera  of  this  work  may  possess  gi'ounds  of  assiu-aaoe,  that 
no  tenets  of  a  different  tendency  from  these  I  am  prepai'ing  to  state, 
will  be  met  in  it.  I  would  fain  hope,  that  even  those  persons  to 
whose  political  opinions  I  may  ran  eonnter,  will  not  he  displeased  at 
seeing  the  possible  objections  to  their  creed  calmly  set  forth  by  one 
who,  equally  with  themselves,  considers  the  love  of  trne  liberty  as  a 
part  both  of  religion  and  morality,  as  a  neoeasary  oonditJon  of  their 
general  predominance,  and  ministering  to  the  same  blessed  pmposes. 
The  development  of  my  persnasiona,  relatively  to  reli^on  in.  its  great 
essentials,  will  occnpy  a  following  number,  in  wliich,  and  throughout 
these  essays,  my  aim  will  be,  seldom,  indeed,  to  enter  the  temple  of 
revelation  (much  less  of  positive  institution),  but  to  lead  my  readers 
to  its  threshold,  and  to  remove  the  prejudices  with  which  the  angnst 
edifice  may  have  been  contemplated  iVom  ill  chosen  and  unfriendly 
points  of  view. 

But,  independently  of  this  motive,  1  deem  the  subject  of  politics,  so 
treated  as  I  intend  to  treatit,etrietiycongHion8  with  my  general  plan. 
For  it  was  and  is  my  prime  object  to  refer  men  in  all  their  actions, 
opinions,  and  oven  enjoyments,  to  an  appropiTate  role,  and  to  aid 
them  witli  aU.  the  means  I  possess,  by  the  knowledge  of  the  facts  on 
which  such  rule  grounds  itself.  The  rules  of  politioal  prudence  do, 
indeed,  depend  on  local  and  temporary  oircnmstances  in  a  much  greater 
d^ree  than  those  of  morality,  or  even  those  of  taste.  Still,  however, 
the  oironmstanoes  being  known,  the  deductions  obey  the  same  law, 
and  mnst  be  referred  to  the  same  arbiter.  In  a  late  summary  rope- 
rnsal  of  our  more  celebrated  peiiodioal  essays,  by  the  contemporaries 
of  Addison  and  those  of  Johnson,  it  appeared  to  me  tliat  the  objects 
of  the  writers  were,  either  to  lead  the  reader  ii'om  gross  eiyoymenta 
and  boisterous  amusements,  hy  gradually  famiharizing  them  with  more 
quiet  and  refined  pleasures ;  or  to  make  the  habits  of  domeetio  life 
and  public  demeanor  more  consistent  with  deconim  and  good  sense, 
by  laughing  away  the  leaser  follies  and  freaba  of  self-vesation,  or  fo 
arm  the  yet  virtnons  mind  with  horror  of  the  direr  crimes  and  vices, 
by  exemplifying  then'  origin,  progi'ess,  and  results,  in  aifecting  tales 
and  true  or  flditioua  hiogi-aphy ;  or  where,  as  in  the  Earabler,  it  1b 
intended  to  strike  a  yet  deeper  note,  to  support  the  causa  of  religion 
and  morality  by  eloquent  deolamaiion  and  dermatic  precept,  such  as 
may  with  propriety  be  addressed  to  those,  who  require  to  be  awaken- 
ed rather  than  convinced,  whose  conduct  is  inoongi-uona  with  their 
own  sober  convictions ;  in  short,  to  practical  not  speculative  hei'ctios. 
Kevered  forever  be  the  names  of  these  great  and  good  men  I    Im- 
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mortal  be  theii'  laine ;  uud  may  love,  and  honor,  and  docility  of  heurt 
in  tlieir  readers  coostituto  ita  ©ssentdaia !  Wot  without  crael  injustice 
should  I  be  accused  or  sTiapecf^d  of  a  wish  to  underrate  their  merits, 
because,  in  journoying  toward  the  same  end,  I  have  chosen  a  different 
road.  Kot  wimtonly,  howevei',  have  I  ventured  even  on  this  var-ia- 
tion.  I  have  decided  on  it  in  consequence  of  all  the  observation* 
which  I  have  made  on  my  fellow- creatures,  since  I  have  been  able  to 
observe  in  calmness  the  present  age,  and  to  compare  its  phamomena 
with  the  best  indications  we  po^ess  of  the  character  of  the  ages  be- 

Mytime  since  ea^hest  manhood  has  been  pretty  equally  divided  be- 
tween deep  veth'ement,  with  little  other  society  than  that  of  one  fam- 
ily, and  my  library,  and  tiie  occupations  and  intereourae  of  [compara- 
tively at  least]  public  life  both  abroad  and  ia  tte  Britisli  meti'opoUa 
But  in  feet  the  deepest  retirement,  iu  which  a  well-educated  English- 
man of  active  feelings,  and  no  misanthrope,  can  hve  at  present,  ei 
poses  few  of  the  disadvantages  and  negations,  which  a  similar  place 
of  residence  woinld  have  involved  a  century  past.  Independently  of 
the  essential  knowledge  to  be  derived  from  books,  children,  house- 
mates, and  neighbors,  however  few  and  humble, — newspapers,  their 
advertisements,  epeeohes  in  parliament,  law  courts,  and  public  meet- 
ings, reviews,  magazines,  obituaries,  and  \s.b  affording  'occasional 
commentaiies  on  all  these]  the  diffiwion  of  nniform  opinions,  beha- 
vior, and  appearance,  of  fashions  in  things  external  and  internal, 
have  oomhined  to  diminish,  and  often  to  render  evanescent,  the  dis- 
tinctions between  the  enli^tened  inhabitants  of  the  great  dty,  and 
the  scattered  hamlet.  Fi-om  all  the  facts,  however,  that  have  occur- 
red as  subjects  of  reflection  within  the  sphere  of  my  expenence,  be 
they  few  or  numerous,  I  have  ftilly  persuaded  my  own  mind,  that  for- 
merly men  were  worse  than  their  principles,  but  that  at  present  the 
principles  are  worse  than  the  men.  For  the  former  half  of  the 
proposition  I  might,  among  a  thousand  other  more  serious  and  un- 
pleasant proofs,  appeal  even  to  the  Spectators  and  Tatlers.  It  would 
not  be  esisy,  perhaps,  to  detect  in  them  any  great  corruption  or  de- 
basement of  the  main  foundations  of  truth  and  goodness ;  yet  a  man 
— I  will  not  say  of  dalionte  mind  and  pnre  morals,  hnt — of  common 
good  manners,  who  raeana  tore'ad  an  essay,  which  he  has  opened  upon 
at  hazard  in  these  volumes  to  a  mixed  company  wiU  find  it  necessarx 
to  take  a  previous  survey  of  ita  contents.  If  strongei  illnstiatiofi  be 
req^uired,  I  would  refer  to  one  of  Shadwell's  comedies  in  connection 
with  its  dedication  to  the  Buohesa  of  Kewoastle  encouraged  aa  he 
says,  by  the  high  delight  with  which  her  Giace  had  listened  to  the 
author's  private  recitation  of  the  mannaoript  in  her  closet  A  wntei 
of  the  present  day,  who  should  dare  address  such  a  composition  to  a 
virtuous  matron  of  high  rank,  would  secure  general  infamy,  and  run 
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no  small  rak  of  Bridewell  or  the  piIloi"y.  Why  need  I  add  the  plays 
and  poema  of  Dryden,  contrasted  ■with  his  serious  prefaces  aid  decla- 
rations of  his  o'wn  religious  and  moral  opinions  ?  Wliy  the  little  snc- 
oess,  escept  among  the  heroes  and  lieroines  of  fashionable  life,  of  the' 
two  01"  three  living  writers  of  prurient  loTe-odee  [iff  may  be  forgiven 
for  tlius  profaning  the  word  love]  and  novels,  at  once  terrific  and 
libidinons !  Theae  gentlemen  erred  hoth  in  place  and  time,  and  have 
understood  the  temper  of  their  age  and  conntry  as  ill  as  the  precepts 
of  that  Bible,  which,  notwithstanding  the  atrooioue  blasphemy  of  one 
of  them,  the  great  majority  of  their  countrymen  pernse  with  safety  to 
their  morals,  if  not  improvement. 

The  ti-uth  of  the  lattei'  half  of  the  proposition  in  its  fevorable  part 
is  evidenced  by  the  general  ansiety  on  ijie  subject  of  education,  the 
solidtona  attention  paid  to  several  late  worfes  on  its  general  princi- 
ples, and  the  unexpected  sale  of  the  very  nnmerons  lai'ge  sad  small 
volumes,  published  for  the  use  of  parents  and  inslmotors,  and  for 
the  children  given  or  intrusted  to  their  charge.  The  first  ten  or  twelve 
leaves  of  our  old  almanac  books,  and  the  copper-plates  of  old  ladies' 
magazines,  and  similar  publications,  will  afford,  ia  the  fashions  and 
head-dresses  of  our  grandmothers,  contrasted  with  the  present  simple 
ornaments  of  women  in  general,  a  less  important,  but  not  less  sti'Udng 
elnoidalJon  of  my  meaning.  The  wide  diffnsionof  moral  information, 
in  no  alight  degi'ee  owing  to  the  volumes  of  our  popnl^  essayist^ 
has  undoubtedly  been  on  the  whole  beneficent.  But  above  all,  the 
recent  events  [say,  rather,  tremendous  explosions],  the  thunder  and 
earthquakes,  and  deluge  of  the  political  world,  have  forced  habits  of 
great  thoughtfulness  on  the  minds  of  men;  pai'tioularly  in  our  own 
island,  where  the  instruction  has  been,  acquired  without  the  stupefy- 
ing influences  of  terror  or  actual  calamity.  We  have  been  eoinpelkd 
to  acknowledge  [what  om"  fethers  wonld  hove  perhaps  called  it  want 
of  liberality  to  assert],  the  close  connection  between  private  libertin- 
ism and  national  snbversion.  To  those  famUiar  with  the  state  and 
morals,  and  the  ordinary  subjects  of  after-dinner  conversation,  at 
least  among  the  young  men  in  Orford  and  Cambridge,  only  twenty 
or  twenty-five  years  back,  I  might  with  pleasure  point  out,  in  sup- 
port of  my  thesis,  the  present  state  of  om"  two  universities,  which 
has  rather  superseded,  than  been  produced  by  any  additional  vigi- 
lance or  austerity  of  discipEne. 

The  unwelcome  remainder  of  the  proposition,  the  "  feet  of  iron  and 
clay,"  t!ie  unsteadiness,  or  falsehood,  or  abasement  of  the  principles, 
which  are  taught  and  received  by  tiie  existing  generation,  it  is  the 
cliief  purpose  and  general  business  of  The  Priend  to  esamine,  to  evince, 
and  [as  ihr  as  my  own  forces  extend,  increased  by  the  contingents 
which,  I  flatter  myself,  wifl  be  occasionally  ftimished  hy  abler  patrons 
of  the  same  cause]  to  remedy  or  alleviate.     That  my  efforts  will  effect 
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little,  I  am  fully  ooasoioug;  but  by  no  means  admit,  that  little  is  to 
be  effected.  The  aquire  of  low  degree  may  annonnoe  the  approach 
of  puiwant  knight,  yea,  the  giaot  may  even  condescend  to  lift  np  the 
feeble  dwarf,  and  pei-mit  it  to  blow  the  horn  of  defiance  on  his  shoul- 

Prindples,  therefore,  theiv  snhordinalJoD,  their  connection,  and 
theJi"  application,  in  all  the  divisions  of  our  dnties  and  of  our  pleas- 
ures— thia  ie  my  chapter  of  contents.  May  I  not  hope  for  a  candid 
interpretation  of  my  raolJTe,  if  I  again  recnr  to  the  possible  apprehen- 
sion on  the  part  of  my  readers,  that  The  Friend, 

O'eriafd  wllh  black,  slnld  wisdom's  hue, 
with  eye  fixed  in  abstruse  research,  and  brow  of  perpetual  wrinkle,  is 
to  frown  away  the  light-heai'ted  graces,  and  um'eproved  pleasm'es ;  or 
invite  his  guests  tfl  a  dinner  of  herbs  in  a  hermit's  cell;  iff  affirm,  that 
myplan  does  not  in  itself  exclude  either  impassioned  style  or  interest- 
ing narrative,  tale,  or  allegory,  or  anecdote;  and  that  the  defect  will 
originate  in  my  abilities,  not  in  my  wishes  or  efforts,  if  I  fail  to  bring 
forward, 

For  dtnner  esvot?  IVnllB,  of  laste  to  please 

Tme  appetite— 

In  order,  ao  conlrWed  aa  not  to  mix 

Taste  after  taate  upheld  Willi  kindliest  cliaiiga.* 


Thb  comparison  of  tlio  English  with  the  Anglo-American,  new 
papers  will  best  evince  the  difference  between  a  lawless  press  pa\ 
less,  at  least,  in  practice  and  by  connivance],  and  a  press  at  once  pri 
tected  and  restrained  by  law. 


Clirysippus,  in  one  of  his  Stoical  Aphorisms,  presented  by  Oicero,t 
says: — Nature  has  given  to  the  hog  a  soul  instead  of  salt,  in  order  to 
keep  it  from  putrefying.  This  holds  equally  true  of  man  considered 
as  an  animal.  Modem  physiologisfs  have  substituted  the  words  vital 
power  {iiis  mt<B]  for  that  of  soul,  and  not  without  good  reason :  for, 
from  the  effect  wc  may  fairly  deduce  the  inherence  of  a  power  pro- 
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ducing  it,  bnt  ore  not  entitled  to  typostaeise  this  power,  tliat  13,  to 
affirm  it  to  be  an  individual  substance,  any  moi'e  than  tbe  ateam  in 
the  ateam-en^ne,  the  power  of  gravitation  in  tie  watch,  or  the  mag- 
neljo  influence  in  the  lodestone.  If  lie  machine  consist  of  paits  mn- 
tnallj  dependent,  as  in  the  time-pieos  or  the  hog,  we  can  not  dispart 
without  desti-oying  it :  if  otherwise,  as  in  a,  mass  of  lodeslone  and  in 
Qiep&l^piu,  the  power  is  equally  divisible  with  the  snhatanoe.  The 
most  approved  definition  of  a  living  euhstance  is,  that  its  vitality  oon- 
Bista  in  the  snsceptJhility  of  being  acted  npon  by  extei'nal  Btimnlants, 
joined  to  the  necessity  of  I'eaotion,  and  in  the  due  balance  of  this  ac- 
tion and  reaction,  the  healthy  state  of  life  consists.  We  must,  how- 
ever, further  add  the  power  of  acquiring  habits,  and  facilities  by  repe 
tition.  Thib  being  the  generioat  idea  of  life,  is  common  to  all  livi:^ 
beings:  but  taken  esdusively,  it  designates  the  lowest  dass,  plants 
and  plant  nuima!?  Aa  addition  to  the  mechanism  ^vee  locomotion. 
A  still  eostliei  and  more  complex  apparatus  diversely  organizes  the 
inipi'essions  received  from  the  estamal  powers,  that  fall  promiscu- 
ously on  the  whole  aurtace.  The  light  shines  on  the  whole  face,  but 
it  I'eceives  fuim  and  relation  only  in  the  eyes ;  in  them  it  is  orgsn- 
iaed.  To  these  organs  of  sense  we  suppose,  by  analogy  ft-om  onr  own 
espeiience,  sensation  attaohed,  and  these  sensuoiB  impressions  acting 
on  other  parts  of  the  machine  framed  for  other  stimnlants  indnded  in 
&e  ma<ihine  itself,  namely,  the  orgaas  of  appetite;  and  these  again 
working  on  the  instruments  of  locomotion,  and  on  those  by  which 
the  external  sutatanoes  corresponding  to  the  sensuous  impressions  can 
be  acted  upon  [the  month,  teeth,  talons,  and  the  lilse],  constitute  onr 
whole  idea  of  the  perfect  animal.  More  than  this  Des  Oartes  denied 
to  aU  other  animals  bnt -man,  and  to  man  himself  as  an  animal;  for 
that  tJiis  truly  great  man  oOBsidered  animals  insensible,  or  rather  in- 
sensitive, machines,  though  commonly  asserted,  and  that  in  books  of 
highest  anthoilty,  is  an  error,  ead  the  chai-ge  was  repelled  with  dis- 
dain by  himself,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Hemy  More,  which,  if  I  mistake 
not,  is  annexed  to  the  small  edition  of  More's  Ethics. 

The  strict  analogy,  however,  between  certain  actions  of  sundry  ani- 
malsoiid  those  of  raaakind,  forces  upon  us  the  belief  that  theypossess 
some  share  of  a  higher  faculty ;  which,  however  closely  united  with 
life  in  one  person,  oan  yet  never  be  educed  out  of  the  mere  idea  of 
vital  power.  Indeed,  if  we  aUow  any  force  to  the  universal  opinion, 
and  almost  instinct,  ooaoemiag  the  difference  between  plants  and  ani- 
mals, we  must  hold  even  sensation  as  a  fi-eeh  power  added  to  his  eis 
KittB,  unless  we  wonld  make  an  end  of  philosophy,  by  comprising  all 
things  in  each  tiling,  and  tlma  denying  liat  any  one  power  of  the  unir 
verse  can  be  affii-med  to  be  itseK  and  not  another.  However  this  may 
be,  the  understanding  or  regulative  faculty  is  manifestly  distinct  fi-om 
life  and  sensation ;  its.iunctionheing  to  takenp  thepaa  '        "" 
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into  distinct  thonglit  of  tlie  sense,  according  to  its  own  esaenlaftl 
fovms.*  These  forms,  however,  as  Eliey  are  first  awatened  by  im- 
pressions fi-om  the  senses,  so  have  they  no  snbatance  or  meaning  un- 
less in  tlieii'  application  to  objects  of  the  eensea :  and  if  we  wonld  re- 
move from  them,  by  careful  abstraction,  all  the  influences  and  inter- 
mixtures of  a  yet  far  higher  faonlty  [self-conscionsnesa,  for  instance], 
it  would  be  difficult,  if  at  all  powlMe,  to  disfingnish  ita  functions  from 
those  of  instinct,  of  -whioli  it  would  be  no  inapt  definition,  that  it  is  a 
more  or  less  limited  understanding  witbont  self-consoiouaness,  or 
spontaneous  origination.  Besides  this,  the  understanding  with  all  its 
axioms  of  sense,  its  anticipations  of  apperception,  and  its  analo^es  of 
experience,  has  no  appropriate  object,  but  the  materia  world  in  rela^ 
tion  to  our  worldly  interests.  The  fei'-sighted  prudence  of  man,  and 
the  more  narrow,  but  at  the  same  time  far  more  certain  and  effeotaal, 
canning  of  the  fox,  are  both  no  other  than  a  nobler  substitute  for  salt, 
in  order  that  the  hog  may  not  putrefy  before  ita  destined  hour. 


He  -who  iBkelh  llie  Mo  of  juslice  maketl)  Ihe  loiul  proaperous 

Eabbi  Aasi  was  sick,  lay  on  his  bed  srarounded  by  his  di 
prepared  himself  for  death.  His  nephew  c^me  unto  Mm,  and  found 
him  weeping.  "Wherefore  weepest thou,  Eabbi!"  he  asked.  "Must 
not  every  look,  which  thou  caatest  back  on  thy  past  life,  bring  a 
thought  of  joy  to  thee?  Hast  thon  not  then  sufficiently  studied,  not 
snffleiently  taught  the  sacred  law  ?  Lo !  thy  disciples  here  ai-e  proofs 
of  the  oonti-ary.  Hast  thou  tien  been  backward  in  pi'actising  the 
works  of  righteousness !  Eveiy  man  is  eatjsfled  that  thou  hast  not. 
And  thy  humility  was  the  crown  of  all  thy  virtues  I  Never  wouldst 
thou  suffer  thyself  to  be  elected  the  judge  of  the  district,  anxiously 
as  the  whole  district  wished  it."    "It  is  even  this,  my  sc 
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Eabbi  Aaai,  "which  now  trouble  me.  I  had  it  in  mj  power  to 
eSercise  right  and  justice  among  the  children  of  men,  and  out  of 
mistaken  humilifj,  I  did  not  avail  myself  thereof.  Whoso  withdraw- 
eth  himself  from  justice  is  an  accomplice  in  the  min  of  the  land." 


DnniNis  my  second  term  at  Cambridge,  I  had  for  my  own  amnse- 
ment  oomm.enced  a  work  on  the  plan  of  tlie  well-known  Miseriea  of 
Hnman  life,  at  least  with,  the  same  title ;  for  by  its  title  only,  and 
the  pleaanre  espressed  by  all  who  have  spoken  to  me  of  it,  am  I  ac- 
qnainted  witli  that  publication.  But  at  the  same  time  I  had  meant 
to  add,  as  aa  appendix,  a  catalogue  raisonni  of  the  sights,  inddents, 
and  employments,  that  leave  us  better  men  than  they  found  ns ;  or, 
to  Dse  ray  original  phrase,  of  the  things  that  do  a  man's  heart  good. 
If  the  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  that  have  elapsed  since  that  period, 
wonld  enable  me  greatly  to  extend  and  diversify  the  former  list,  the 
latter,  as  more  properly  the  offspring  of  esperienoe  and  i-eflecfion, 
would  be  augmented  in  astilllargevproportion.  Among  the  (Wfitoiife 
to  this  second  oatalogne  I  should  rank  foremost,  a  long  winter  evening 
devoted  to  the  re-perusal  of  tlie  letters  of  far-distant,  or  deceased 
friends.  I  suppose  the  person  so  employed  to  be  one,  whose  time 
is  seldom  at  bis  own  disposal,  and  that  he  finds  himself  alone  in  a 
quiet  house,  tlie  other  inmates  of  which  are  absent  on  some  neigh- 
borly visit.  I  have  been  led  to  this  observation  by  the  nmnei-ons  let- 
ters (many  of  which  had  ail  the  pleasure  of  novelty  for  me,  joined 
with  the  more  t«nder  charm  of  awakened  recoEection)  from  The 
Friend,  with  a  slight  sketch  of  whose  character  I  have  introduced  the 
present  nmnber  nnder  the  name,  which  he  went  by  among  bis  friends 
and  familiars,  of  Satyrane,*  the  Idolodast,  or  breaker  of  idols. 

A  few  seasons  ago,  I  made  the  tonr  of  the  northern  connlies  with 
him  and  three  otber  companions.  His  extensive  eraditioii,  his  en- 
ergetic and  all  too  subtle  intellect,  the  opulence  of  his  ima^nalion, 
and  above  all,  his  inexhaustible  store  of  anecdotea,  which  always  ap- 
peared to  ns  the  most  infereafing  when  of  himself,  and  his  passionate 
love  of  mountain  imagery,  which  often  gave  an  eioqnence  to  his 
looks  and  made  his  very  silence  intelligible,,  will  forever  endear  the 
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reraembranoe  of  that  tonr  to  the  Btn-vivora.  Varions  were  our  die- 
cnssions,  most  often  with  him,  but  sometimes  (when  we  had  splitour 
party  for  a  few  hnursj  concermng  him  and  his  opinions ;  not  a  few 
of  whioh  appeared,  to  some  of  «b  at  least,  sufficiently  paradoxical, 
though  there  was  nothing  which  he  bore  with  leas  pafieuce  than  the 
hearing  them  thus  oharaoterized.  Many  and  various  were  our  topics, 
often  aaggeated  by  the  objects  and  occurrences  of  the  moment,  and 
ofteu  occasioned  by  the  alwenoe  of  other  inter^t.  O  Satyrane  1  who 
would  not  have  lost  tlie  sense  of  time  and  fatigue  in  thy  company ! 
How  often,  after  a  walk  of  fifteen  or  twenty  miles,  on  rough  roads 
and  through  a  dreai-y  or  uninteresting  country,  have  we  seen  our  pro- 
posed resting-place  with  a  sort  of  pleasant  surprise,  all  joining  in  tJie 
same  qnestion — "  Who  would  have  thought  we  had  watt;ed  so  far  3" 
And  tlien,  perhaps,  we  esamined  onr  watches,  as  if  half  in  doubt,  or 
perhaps  to  contrast  the  length  of  time  which  had  thus  shpped  away 
from  03,  with  our  own  little  sense  of  its  lapse.  These  disoossiona, 
and  the  marked  difference  of  our  several  chai-actars  (though  we  were 
aU  old  acquaintances,  and,  with  one  exception,  all  of  us  fellow-Oan- 
tabs),  sngg^ted  to  ns  the  plan  of  a  jomt  work,  to  be  entitled,  "  Travel- 
hng  Conversations."  Since  that  time  I  have  often  renewed  this 
scheme  in  my  mind,  and  pleased  myself  with  the  thonght  of  realizing 
it.  Indepeudentlj  of  the  delightfnl  recollections,  the  lively  portrai- 
ture and  inwai'd  music,  whioh  wonld  enliven  my  own  fancy  dnring 
tie  compoation,  it  appeared  to  me  to  possess  the  merit  of  harmoniz- 
ing an  indefinite  variefj  of  matter  by  that  nnity  of  interest,  whioh 
would  arise  from  the  characters  remaining  the  same  throughout,  while 
the  tour  itself  would  supply  the  means  of  introducing  the  most  differ- 
ent topics  by  the  most  natural  connections.  "We  had  agi-eed  to  call 
each  other  by  the  names  of  onr  walfcing-stiots,  each  of  which  hap- 
pened to  be  of  a  different  wood ;  Satyrane,  however,  excepted,  who 
was  well  pleased  to  be  called  among  us  by  his  old  college  name,  and 
cot  displeased  with  his  leai-ned  agnoToen,,  when  we  used  with  mock 
solemnity  to  entreat  a  short  reprieve  for  our  prejudices  from  him, 
under  the  lofty  title  of  "  Puissant  and  most  redoubtable  Idoloolasles." 
I  flatter  myself  that  the  readers  of  The  Friend  will  consent  to  travel 
over  the  same  road  with  the  same  fellow-tourist.  High,  indeed,  will 
be  my  gratification,  if  they  should  hereafter  think  of  tJie  walk  and 
talk  wiSi  The  Friend's  Satyrane,  Holly,  Larch,  Hickory  and  Sycamore, 
with  a  small  poi-tion  of  the  delight  with  whioh  they  have  accompanied 
the  Spectator  to  his  club,  and  made  acquaintance  with  "Will  Honey- 
comb, and  the  inimitable  Sir  Eoger  de  Ooverley.  From  any  imita- 
tion, indeed,  I  am  precluded  by  tii&  nature  and  object  of  my  work ; 
and  for  many  reasons,  the  persons  whom  I  introduce,  must  be  dis- 
tinguished by  their  sentiment?,  their  different  kinds  of  information, 
and  their  difTerent  views  of  life  n.ud  society,  rather  than  by  any  promi- 
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nent  indiTiduaiity  of  tumor  in  their  personal  characters.  What  they 
wero  to  myself  they  will  lie  to  my  reader ;  glasses  of  different  colors 
and  varions  degrees  of  power,  through  which  truth  and  error,  happi- 
ness and  misery,  may  be  contemplated. 

From  his  earliest  youth,  Satyrane  had  derived  hia  highest  pleasures 
from  the  admiration  of  moi'al  grandeur  and  intellectual  energy ;  and, 
during  the  whole  of  his  short  life,  he  had  a  greater  and  more  heart- 
felt delight  in  the  superiority  of  other  jaen  to  himself,  than  men  in 
general  derive  from  the  belief  of  their  own.  Hia  readiness  to  imagine 
a  superiority  where  it  did  not  ezist,  was,  indeed,  for  many  years,  his 
predominant  weakness.  .  His  pfun  from  the  perception  of  inferiority 
in  others,  whom  he  had  heard  spoken  of  with  any  respect,  was  mi- 
feigoed  and  involnntaiy,  and  perplexed  him,  as  a  something  which 
he  did  not  comprehend.  In  the  child-like  simplicity  of  his  nature,  he 
talked  to  aU  men  es  if  they  were,  at  least,  his  equals  in  knowledge 
and  talente ;  and  his  femiliw*  record  many  a  whimsical  anecdote,  and 
many  a  ludicrous  incident,  connected  with  this  habit  of  hia  of  scatter- 
ing the  good  seed  on  nnreceivii^  soils.  When  he  was  at  length  com- 
pelled to  see  and  acknowledge  the  true  state  of  the  morals  and  intel- 
lect of  his  contemporaries,  his  disappointment  was  severe,  and  his 
mind,  always  thoughtftil,  became  pensive  and  almost  gloomy :  for  to 
love  and  sympathize  with  mankind  was  a  necessiiy  of  his  nature. 
Hence,  as  if  he  sought  a  reftige  from  his  own  sensibility,  he  attached 
himself  to  the  most  abstruse  researches,  and  seemed  to  derive  his 
purest  delight  from  subjects  that  exercised  the  strength  and  subtlety 
of  his  undei'standing,  without  awakening  the  feelings  of  his  heart. 
When  I  first  knew  him,  and  for  many  years  after,  this,  was  all  other- 
wise. The  snn  never  shone  on  a  move  joyous  beii^.  The  Lettera  of 
earliest  date,  which  I  possess  of  hia,  were  written  to  a  common  friend, 
and  oontMn  the  accounts  of  his  first  ti'avels.  That  I  may  introduce 
him  to  my  readers  in  his  native  and  original  oharaofer,  I  now  place 
before  them  his  first  letter,  written  on  his  arrival  at  Hamburgh.*  I 
have  only  to  premise,  that  Satyrane  was  incapable  of  ridiculing  a 
foreigner  merely  for  speaking  English  imperfectly ;  but  the  extrava- 
gant vanity  that  oould  prompt  a  man,  so  speaking  and  pronouncing, 
to  pride  himself  on  his  excellence  as  a  linguiat,  is  as  honest  a  subject 
of  light  satire,  as  an  old  coquette,  or  as  a  beau  of  threescore  and  ten, 
exposing  the  inflrmities  of  old  age  in  a  reel  on  his  wedding-day, 

*  tlie  r^llei'  here  oUiideil  lo  waa  puMielieil  in  the  author's  "  Lilarary  Life," 
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Sic  ege  - 


t  I  HATB  always  looked  forward  to  the  present  nnmlDer  of  The 
IHend  aa  its  first  proper  starting  post;  for  the  twenty  aumbers  pre- 
ceding I  regavrtecl  as  a  preparatory  heat,  in  order  to  determine 
whether  or  no  I  should  be  admitted,  as  a  candidate,  on  that  longer 
course,  on  whioli  alone  the  speed  and  strength  of  the  racer  can  be 
fairly  proved. 

I  was  not  so  ignorant  of  mankind  as  to  espeet  that  my  essays 
wonld  be  fonnd  iuteresting  in  the  hnrry  and  stniggle  of  active  life. 
All  the  passions  which  are  there  at  work  it  was  my  object  to  pre- 
clude :  and  I  distinctly  for^aw,  that  by  rqecting  all  appeals  to  per- 
sonal paasions,  and  party  spirit,  and  all  interest  gi-onnded  wholly  on 
the  cravings  of  cariosity,  and  tlie  love  of  novelty'  for  its  own  sake,  I 
at  the  sanje  time  preclnded  three  fourths  of  the  ordinai'y  readers  of 
periodical  publications,  whether  reviews,  magazines,  or  newspapera. 
1  might,  however,  find  diapersedly  wbat  1  could  not  hope  to  meet 
with.  oollectJYely.  I  thought  it  not  improbable,  that  tiiere  might  he 
individuals,  scattered  througbont  the  kingdom,  to  whom  the  very 
absence  of  snob  atimulanta  wowld  prove  a  recommendation  to  the 
work ;  and  that,  when  the  existence  of  such  a  work  was  generally 
known,  a  sufBcieut  number  of  persons,  able  and  willing  to  patronize 
it,  might  gradnally  be  collected. 

I  onght  to  have  made  it  a  condition,  that  a  notice  of  lix  weeks 
shonld  be  given  of  the  intention  to  discontinue  the  work ; — but  this 
I  neglected  from  unwise  delicacy,  an  habitual  taming  away  from  all 
thoughts  relating  to  money,  and,  fl'om  a  self-flattering  persuasion  that 
those,  who,  after  the  pernsal  of  my  Prospeetas,  had  determined  on 
fp.ving  the  work  a  trial,  would  be  sensible  of  the  difBculties  it  had  to 
stru^e  with,  and  whether  satisfled  or  not  with  its  style  of  eseeu- 
tion,  yet  for  the  earnest  wish  of  The  Fiiend,  not  only  to  please  them, 

•  FnaU  1. 114,  las,  Sm.— Eii. 
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"bat  to  please  them  in  such  a  way  aa  might  leave  them  pemiaaently 
better  pleased  with  themselves,  woald  he  disposed  rather  to  lessen 


Among  other  thinga  of  the  kind,  a  person,  signing  himself  "  Car- 
lyol,"  haa  addressed  a  threatening  and  ahuaive  letter  to  me  from 
I)over.  I  shall  not  tell  him  that  sneh  an  act  was  angentlemanly,  un- 
manly, and  unchristian,  for  this  wonld  he  to  him  the  same  "learned 
noagm^  and  unintelligible  jarpira"  for  which  he  ahuses  me ;  bnt  some 
other  pointa  I  may  ventiire  to  press  oq  hia  attention.  First,  that  it 
was  ft  lack  of  common  honesty  in  him  to  write  a  letter  with  a  ficti- 
tious signature,  and  not  pay  the  postage :  secondly,  that  it  was  in- 
judicious to  address  the  letter  to  me,  as  the  editor  of  the  Oowrier  is 
alone  responsible  for  tlie  appearance  of  the  paasages  which  have 
offended  him,  and  the  other  admirere  of  Bonaparte  in  that  paper: 
thirdly  that  there  is  one  bi'anch  of  learning  ■without  which  learning 
itself  ma  not  be  lailed  at  with  common  decency,  namely,  spelling: 
and  lastli,  that  unintelligitihty  ia  a  very  eqnivocal  charge.  It  cer- 
tainly may  arise  from  the  author,  espedally  if  he  should  chance  to 
be  deficient  in  that  branch  of  erudition  last  mentioned ;  hut  it  may 
likewise,  and  oiten  does,  «mie  fi'om  the  reader,  and  this  from  more 
than  one  cause  He  m%y  ha've  an  idiotic  understanding,  and  what  ia 
far  more  common,  as  well  as  incomparably  more  lamentable,  he  may 
have  an  idioiac  heart.  To  thia  last  cause  mnst  we  attribute  the  com- 
mission of  sueh  crimes  as  proToke  the  vengeance  of  the  law,  by  men 
who  can  not  but  have  heard  fl'om  the  pulpit  truths  and  warnings, 
which,  though  evident  to  their  nnderstandings,  were,  unhappily  for 
them,  reli^ons  nonsense  and  unintelli^hle  jargon  to  their  bad  hearts. 
And  1  feel  it  my  duty  to  press  on  my  correspondent's  reflection  the 
undoubted  faet,  that  a  man  may  be  quite  fool  enough  to  be  a  rogue, 
and  yet  not  appeal'  fool  enough  to  save  him  from  the  legal  conse- 
qnences  of  his  roguery. 


During  the  composition  of  this  laat  paragraph,*  I  have  been  aware 
that  I  shall  appear  to  have  been  taOdng  arrogantly,  and  with  an  un- 
warrantable aiSsumptaoB  of  superiority ;  bnt  a  raoraent's  reflection 
will  enable  my  reader  to  acquit  me  of  this  charge,  as  far  as  it  is,  or 
ought  to  be  a  ehai^.  He  will  recollect  that  I  have  been  giving  the 
history  of  my  own  mind;  and  that,  if  it  bad  been  my  duty  to  believe, 
that  the  main  obstacle  to  the  success  of  my  undertaking  existed  not 
in  the  minds  of  others,  but  in  my  own  insufficiency  and  inferiority,  I 
ought  not  to  have  undertaken  it  at  all.    To  a  sincere  and  sensible 
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mind  iC  can  uot  but  be  diaguating,  to  find  aji  auttor  writing  on  snb- 
jecta,  to  tbe  iaveatjgation  of  which  he  professes  to  have  devoted  the 
greater  portion  of  hia  hfe,  and  yet  appealing  to  all  his  readers  promis- 
onoUBly,  as  his  full  and  competent  jndgea,  and  thus  BolioitJng  their 
favor  by  a  mock  modesty,  which  either  coaviote  him  of  gross  hypoc- 
risy, or  the  moat  absurd  presumption.  For  what  can  be  conceived 
at  once  more  absurd  and  psesnmptoonB,  than  for  a  man  to  wnte  and 
publish  boots  for  the  iosfmotion  of  those  who  are  wiser  than  him- 
self, more  learned,  and  more  judicious !  Humility,  like  all  other  vir- 
tues, must  exist  in  harmoay  with  truth.  My  heart  bears  me  wituess 
that  I  would  gladly  give  up  all  the  pleasures  which  I  can  ever  derire 
from  lit«rai'y  reputation,  could  I  receive  instead  of  tbem  a  deep  con- 
viction, that  The  Friend  has  failed  in  pleasing  no  one,  whose  own 
superiority  had  not  rendered  tbe  essays  tiresome,  because  superfluous. 
And  why  should  that  be  deemed  a  mark  of  self-sufBcienoy  in  an 
author,  which  would  be  thought  only  common  sense  in  a  musician  or 
a  painter,  namely,  the  supposition,  that  he  understands  and  can  prac- 
tise those  ai'ts,  to  which  he  has  devoted  hia  best  fiioulties  during  life, 
in  consequence  of  a  particular  predilection  for  them,  better  than  the 
mass  of  mankind,  who  have  pven  their  time  and  thoughts  to  other 
pursuits !  There  is  one  species  of  presumption  among  authors  which 
is  truly  hateful,  and  which  betrays  itself,  when  writei's,  who,  in  their 
profcoes,  have  prosti'ated  themselves  before  the  superiority  of  their 
readers  aa  supreme  judges,  will  yet,  in  their  works,  pass  judgments  on 
Plato,  Milton,  Shakspeare,  Spenser,  and  their  compeers,  in  blank  as- 
sertions and  a  peremptory  ipse-divi^  and  with  a  grossness  of  censnre, 
which  a  sensible  sohoolmflater  would  not  apply  to  the  exercises  of 
the  youths  in  hia  upper  forms,  I  need  no  outwai'd  remembrances  of 
my  own  inferiority,  but  I  possess  them  on  almost  every  shelf  of  niy 
libraiy;  and  the  very  book  which  I  am  now  using  as  my  writing- 
desk  (Lord  Bacon's  j^mnim  Qi-gim/imi)  inapu-es  an  awe  and  heailfelt 
hnmUity,  which  I  would  not  exchange  for  all  the  delight  which 
Bonaparte  can  enjoy  at  the  moment  that  hig  crowned  courtiers  hail 
him  emperor  of  emperors,  and  lord  paramount  of  the  West, 

Aa  the  week,  which  is  to  decide  on  the  continuance  of  The  Friend, 
coincides  witli  the  commencement  of  the  new  year,  the  present  ad- 
dress has  not  inappropriately  taken  its  character  frem  the  two-faced 
god  to  whom  the  first  month  is  indebted  for  its  name;  it  being  in 
pai-t  retrospective,  and  in  part  prospective.  Among  the  various 
reasons  which  Ovid,  in  the  passage  from  which.  I  have  taken  my 
motto,  has  made  Janus  himself  assign  for  his  bifront  appearance,  he 
has  omitted  the  most  obvious  intention  of  the  emblem,  that  of  in- 
structing his  worshipers  to  commence  the  new  year  with  a  religious, 
aa  well  as  prudential,  review  of  their  own  conduct,  and  its  conse- 
quences during  the  past  year ;  and  thus  to  look  onward  to  the  year 
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befoi*  lliem  witJi  wieei'  plans,  and  with  streiigtheued  or  amended 
resolutions.  I  will  apply  this  to  my  own  oondnct  as  fer  as  it  con- 
cerns tlie  present  pnblication ;  and  having  already  BufEciently  iu- 
formed  the  reader  of  the  general  plan  which  I  had  proposed  to  my- 
self, I  will  now,  with  the  same  simplicity,  commnnieate  my  own 
calm  jndgment  on  tJie  manner  in  which  that  plan  has  been  ao  far 
realized  and  the  outline  filled  up.  My  first  number  bears  r 
the  effort  and  aniiety  with  which  it  was  written,  and  is 
less  happUy  than  I  could  wish.  It  aasuredly  had  not  the  oteerfnl 
winning  aspect,  which  a  door-keeper,  pi-esenting  the  bill  of  fare, 
ought  to  possess.  Its  object,  however,  was  so  fai'  answered,  sa  it 
announced  distinctly  the  fandamental  position  or  grand  poatnlafe  on 
which  the  whole  superstructure,  with  all  its  supporting  beams  and 
pillai's,  was  to  rest.  I  call  it  a  postulate,  not  only  because  I  deferred 
the  proofe,  but  because,  in  strictness,  it  was  not  susceptible  of  any 
proof  fl'om  without.  The  sole  possible  question  was — Is  it,  or  is  it 
not,  a  fact  ? — and  for  the  answer  every  hnman  being  must  be  refeiTed 


If  man  be  a  free  agent,  his  good  and  evil  must  not  be  judged  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  his  outward  actions,  or  tue  mere  leg^ity  of 
his  conduct,  but  by  the  final  motive  and  intention  of  the  mind.  Now 
the  final  motive  of  an  intelligent  will  is  a  prinoiple :  and  consequently 
to  refer  the  opinions  of  men  to  principles  (that  is  to  absolute  and 
necessary,  instead  of  secondary  and  contingent,  grounds)  is  the  best 
and  only  secure  way  of  refeiTing  the  feelings  of  men  to  their  proper 
objects.  In  the  union  of  both  consists  the  perfection  of  the  human 
character. 

The  same  subject  was  illustrated  in  my  second  essay,  and  reasons 
assigned  fi'om  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  age,  and  the  present 
state  of  the  minds  of  men,  for  ^ving  this  pai'tienlar  direction  to  their 
serious  studies,  instead  of  the  more  easy  and  attractive  mode  of  in- 
struction adapted  by  my  illustrious  predecessors  in  periodical  htera- 
tnre.  At  the  same  time,  being  consoiouB  how  many  authorities  of 
recent,  but  for  that  reason  more  influential  reputation  I  must  of  ne- 
cessity contravene  in  the  snppoit  and  application  of  my  principles, 
both  in  criticism  and  philosophy,  I  thought  it  requisite  to  state  flie 
true  nature  of  presumption  and  arrogance,  and  thus,  if  it  were  possi- 
ble, preclude  the  charge  in  oases  where  I  had  not  committed  the 
offence.  The  object  of  the  next  four  numbers  was  to  demonsti-atethe 
innoxiousnesa  of  tmth,  if  only  the  conditions  were  preserved  which 
the  reason  and  conscience  dictated;  to  show  at  large  what  those  con- 
ditions were  which  ought  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  the  individual  in 
the  communication  of  truth ;  and  by  what  principles  the  civil  law 
ought  to  be  governed  in  the  punishment  of  libels.    Throughout  the 
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whole  of  these  nnmbeis,  and  raoro  cspeoially  in  tile  latter  two,  I 
again,  and  again  recalled  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  paramotmt 
importance  of  principles,  alike  for  their  moral  and  their  intellectual, 
for  their  pilvate  and  national,  consequences ;  the  importance,  I  say, 
of  principles  of  reason,  as  distinct  itom,  and  pararaonnt  to,  the  max- 
ims of  prudence,  even  for  pi'udence'  sake.  Some  of  my  readers  will 
probahly  have  seen  this  subject  supported  hy  other  and  additional  ar- 
guments in  my  seventh  letter, '  On  the  gi'onnds  of  hope  for  a  people 
wai'ring  against  Armies,'  published  during  the  last  month,  in  the 
Courier. 

In  the  mean  time  I  was  aware,  that  in  thus  grounding  my  opinions 
in  literature,  morals  and  reli^on,  I  should  fi^eqiientiy  use  the  same  ay 
similar  iangaoge,  as  had  been  applied  by  Eonasean,  the  French  physio- 
ci'aUo  philosophers,  and  their  followers  in  England,  to  tie  nature  and 
rightful  ori^n  of  dvil  government.  Tlie  remainder  of  tny  work, 
therefore,  hitheiio  has  been  demoted  tfl  the  purpose  of  averting  this 
mistake,  as  tk"  as  I  have  not  been  compelled  by  the  general  tast«  of 
my  readers  to  interrnpt  the  systematic  progress  of  the  plan  by  essays 
of  a  lighter  kind,  or  which  at  least  required  a  less  effort  of  attention. 
In  truth,  since  my  twelfth  number,  I  have  not  had  courage  to  renew 
any  snbjeot  which  did  require  attention.  The  way  to  be  admired  is 
to  tell  the  reader  what  he  kBew  before,  but  clothed  in  a  statelier 
phraseology,  and  embodied  in  apt  and  lively  illustrations.  To  attempt 
to  make  a  man  wisei'  is  of  necessity  to  remind  him  of  his  ignorance, 
and  in  the  m^ority  of  instances,  the  pain  actually  felt  is  so  much 
greater  than  the  pleasure  amlJoipated,  that  it  is  natural  that  men 
should  attempt  to  shelter  themselves  ftom  it  hy  contempt  or  neglect. 
For  a  living  writei'  is  yet  s«5  jvdiee :  nnd  if  we  can  not  follow  his 
conceptions  or  enter  into  his  feelings,  it  is  more  consoling  to  our 
pride,  as  well  as  move  agreeable  to  our  indolence,  to  consider  him  as 
lost  beneath,  than  as  soaring  out  of  our  sight  above  us.  Itague  ad 
offilm/i;  ut  igmn'o/rtHa  ebimrt  ab  iffnommia  Ki^eiw.  Happy  is  that 
man,  who  can  truly  say,  with  Giordano  Bruno,  and  whose  circnm- 
stiinoes  at  the  same  time  permit  him  to  act  on  tlie  sublime  feeling ; — ■ 


rd  tweplnagva^  saltj  est. 
Should  the  number  of  subscribers  remaining  on  my  iist  be  sufficient 
barely  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  publication,  I  shall  assuredly  pro- 
ceed in  the  present  foi-m,  at  least  till  I  have  concluded  all  the  subjects 
which  have  been  left  imperfect  in  the  preceding  essays.  And  this,  as 
far  as  I  can  n,t  present  ciiloulate,  will  extend  the  present  volume  to 
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the  tweBty-dghth  or  perhaps  thirtieth  number.  The  first  place  wiH 
be  given  to  '  Fragments  and  sketches  of  the  life  of  the  late  Admiral 
Sir  Alexander  Ball.'  I  shail  nest  flniah  the  important  subject  left  in- 
complete at  the  ninth  rnunber,  and  demonstrate  that  despotism  and 
harbariBiii  are  the  natural  reanlt  of  a  national  attempt  to  realize  anti- 
feudalism,  or  the  system  of  philosophical  jacobinism.  This  poffltion 
■will  be  illustrated  and  exemplified  at  eadi  step  by  the  present  state 
of  lYanoe ;  and  the  essay  will  conclude  with  a  detailed  analysis  of  the 
character  of  Bonaparte,  promised  by  the  author  so  many  years  ago  in 
Qm  Morning  Post,  as  a  companion  to  the  ohai-aoter  of  Mr.  Pitt,  which 
I  hare  been  requested  by  men  of  the  highest  reputation  in  the  philo- 
BophioaJ  and  literary  world,  to  repubUsh  in  a  more  permanent  form. 
In  the  third  place,  I  shall  conduct  the  subject  of  taxation  to  a  conclu- 
sion, my  essay  on  which  has  been  grossly  misunderstood.  These 
misconceptions  and  misrepresentationB  I  shall  use  my  best  efforts  to 
remove ;  and  then  develop  the  influences  of  taxation  and  a  national 
debt,  on  the  foreign  tra^e  of  Otro&t  Britain:  and  lastly  [the  only 
mournful  part  of  the  tale],  on  the  principles  and  intellectual  habits  of 
the  country.  And  the  volume,  whether  it  be  destLued  to  stand  alone 
or  as  the  first  of  a  series,  will  conclude  with  a  philosophical  examina- 
tion of  the  British  constitution  in  all  its  branches,  separately  and  col- 
leclively.  To  Uie  next,  or  twenty-first  number,  I  shall  annex  a  note 
of  explanation  requested  by  many  intelligent  readers,  concerning  my 
use  of  the  words  'reason'  and  ' imderstauding,'  as  far  as  is  requisite 
for  the  fuU  comprehension  of  the  political  essays  from  the  seventh  to 
the  eleventh  numbers.  But  a?  I  am  not  likely  to  receive  back  my  list 
of  subscribers  from  London  within  less  than  feu  days,  and  must  till 
then  remain  ignorant  of  the  names  of  those  who  maj  have  given 
orders  for  the  discontinuance  of  The  Friend,  I  am  obhged  to  suspend 
the  publication  for  one  week.  I  can  not  conclude  this  address  with- 
out expressions  of  gratitude  to  those  who  have  written  me  letters  of 
encouragement  and  respect ;  but  at  the  same  time  entreat,  that  in 
their  friendly  efforts  to  serve  the  work  by  proeuricg  new  names  for 
it,  they  will  apply  to  such  only  as,  they  have  cause  to  believe,  will  be 
actually  pleased  with  a  work  of  this  kiud.  Such  only  can  be  of  real 
advantage  to  The  Friend :  and  even  if  it  were  otherwise,  he  ought  not 
to  wish  it.  Au  author's  success  should  always  depend  on  feelings  in. 
spii-ed  exclusively  by  his  writings,  and  on  the  sense  of  their  liaving 
been  useful  to  the  person  who  recommends  them.  On  this  supposi- 
tion, and  on  this  only,  such  recommendation  becomes  a  duty. 
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